


Unemployed 
cry ‘no jobs, 
revolution!’ 
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I would like to turn over my column this issue to 
my colleague Felix Martin, an unemployed auto worker 
and co-editor of News & Letters. — Charles Denby. 

• On Dec. 28 Bethlehem Steel announced that it will 
permanently lay off up to 10,000 more workers and sharp- 
ly curtail operation at its Lackawanna, N.Y. and Johns- 
town, Pa., plants, thus reducing its steelmaking capacity 
by another 15 percent. The U.S. steel industry is estimat- 
ed to be operating at 29 percent of capacity, the lowest 
since the Great Depression. 

• The United Auto Workers Union contract, voted on 
and accepted by Chrysler workers in America and in 
Canada, was a victory for the workers. The Canadian 
workers went out on strike and they won what the union 
leadership wasn’t even going to bargain for. 

• At one unemployment office in California some un- 
employed workers were passing out a leaflet they had 
written called “Unemployment Lines.” Workers in the 
unemployment line began to chant, “No jobs, revolu- 
tion!” Others who were reading the leaflet in their cars 
began blowing their horns. It scared the hell out of man- 
agement at the unemployment office. 

BANKRUPTCY OF UNION LEADERS 

These three incidents tell much about what is happen- 
ing to the economy and the labor movement in this coun- 
try. Never in the history, of the UAW has the leadership 
showed itself to be as much the enemy of the workers as 
is management. When has the rejection of the union lead- 
ership’s proposals not meant a strike? It didn’t in the 
UAW after the October rejection because the so-called 
leadership took lots of time out to spread fear among the 
workers feat the company would close down altogether if 
the workers went on strike. And the leadership didn’t 
even want to open negotiations for two more months. It 
was only the daring of the Canadian workers which trans- 
formed the situation. 

(Continued on Page 10) 



20,000 waited in line in Chicago for temporary minimum wage jobs as unemployment went above 12 million nationwide. 

Two States of the Unjon 

Reagan militarizes economy; 
masses fight the new Depression 


by Andy Phillips 

In Detroit, Mich., Mayor Coleman Young 
declares a “hunger emergency” and makes a 
national plea for food to feed thousands of 
starving unemployed residents and their fami- 
lies. Former Michigan Governor William Mil- 
liken also pleads for assistance to feed the 
hungry throughout the state,, economically 


Guatemala: the struggle continues 


Editor’s Note: The- Reagan Administration has just 
announced the decision to supply helicopter parts to the 
Guatemalan armed forces, claiming improvements in 
the human rights situation. It is a prelude to a decision 
to resume full military aid to the government of Rios 
Montt. Below we print an interview with Nicolas 
Balam, a Guatemalan active in opposition to the mili- 
tary rulers. 

My name is Nicolas Balam, I am an indigenous peasant 
of fee Cakchiquel people, from the municipality of San 
Martin JUotepeque in the province of Chimaltenango, 
Guatemala. I am a member of the Peasant Committee of 
the Altiplano. 

Our committee is a mass organization, the vast ma- 
jority of whose members are indigenous peasants of the 
Altiplano, that part of western Guatemala where most of 


the agricultural laborers are and where the small plots of 
land are really unfit for cultivation. 

PEASANT COMMITTEE OF ALTIPLANO 

This organization arose as a result of the government 
repression, and it reflects the popular organizations that 
previously existed, such as peasant leagues, cooperatives, 
associations of small farmers, village improvement 
committees, as well as the groups of catechists. The re- 
pression came down hard on the leaders, and organizing 
in the open became impossible, but the consciousness and 
education remained with the masses of peasants, and so 
the form of working changed. The Committee was organ- 
ized precisely because the army’s offensive of November 
and December, 1981 prevented us from even reaping our 
crops or leaving to find work elsewhere. So at first we did 
not even know the form it would take, only that we had to 
(Continued on Page 4) 


battered by a nearly 18 percent “official” un- 
employment rate, the highest in the nation. In 
Pontiac, Mich., with over 27 percent unem- 
ployment, people line up for miles in cars at 
four in the morning to get one loaf of bread, 20 
pounds of potatoes and five pounds of beans. 

In Pennsylvania’s Allegheny County, which includes 
the steel-depressed Pittsburgh area. Sheriff Coon makes a 
last ditch effort to save 42 homes by removing them from 
the bank foreclosure rolls just before they are to go on the 
auction block in January. 

In Springfield, Colo., hundreds of farmers, including 
many from surrounding states, rally to try to stop fore- 
closure on a farmer’s land — and are maced ahd tear- 
gassed by the local sheriff and his deputies. 

In Houston, Tex., an unemployed engineer who left 
the Midwest seeking work but is unable to find any, kills 
himself, his wife and children — swelling the number of 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Coming next month 

. SPECIAL MARX CENTENARY ISSUE 

Including these features: 

• Marx on Imperialism 

For the first time ever in English — 
A passage from the French edition 
of Capital omitted by Engels in his edit- 
ing of the German and English editions 

• Marxist -Humanism, 1983: 
the Summation that Is a New 
Beginning 

— by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• The Unknown Ethnological 
Notebooks of Marx 

A century after their creation; a decade 
after their publication — by Michael Con- 
nolly 

• A 1980s View: Marx , Labor 
and Marx’s Humanism 

— a discussion by Charles Denby and Felix 
Martin, editors of News & Letters 

• The development of Marx’s 
view of the Black dimension 

— by Lou. Turner 
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40,000 surround airbase, protest nukes 


London, England — On Dec. 12 , 40,000 women from 
all over Britain and Europe, Asia and America descended 
on Greenham Common Airbase, about 60 miles north of 
London, where the silos are being built to house “first 
strike Cruise missiles." 

The demonstration was called to "embrace the base," 
circling the base, holding hands, linking arms and deco- 
rating the fence with photographs, poems . . . feminist 
symbols, peace symbols, banners , . . burnt dolls on a 
piece of fence dedicated to the victims of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. A great colourful collage encompassing the 
grey concrete building works of the silos. And everything 
tied together with wool — the spider’s web of wool that 
has become the symbol of Greenham Common. 

The estimated 16,000 women needed to encircle the 
base was tripled. There were hundreds of women at every 
gate, singing songs, hooting at the police and army pa- 
trols. Women had come from all over the country to take 
part, organising coaches on behalf of women’s groups or 
Compiitt.ee for Nuclear Disarmament (CND) groups. 

DIVERSITY OF PARTICIPANTS 

There was a real feeling of solidarity and unity, as 
mothers held hands with a group of prostitutes fighting 
police sexist harassment in King Cross London, as lesbian 
feminists held hands with CND activists. It was “wo- 
men’s power unlimited," as dusk fell and the coaches 
drove off, candles were lit around the perimeter of the 
base. . . . There were about a thousand men there that 
Sunday . . . Some women didn’t want them there at all 
. . . others said it would be alright as long as they did not 
interfere in the women’s activities — ft’s our day, our 
action and we don’t want any men trying to take it over 
and intimidate us with their policies. 

DEMAND FOR NEW DIRECTION 

. On Dec. 13 about 2,000 women stayed to blockade the 
base with pickets at each gate. All action was to be “non- 
violent” and decentralized. There is a belief that only a 
movement based on nonviolence could bring about peace 
— a unity of means and ends and make the movement 
accessible to those outside, especially the media. The de- 
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women- 

worldwide 


On Oct. 29, 2,000 Palestinian women marched, carrying 
Palestinian and Lebanese flags and black-draped photo- 
graphs of family members massacred in the raids on the 
Shatila and Sabra refugee camps, to the site of the largest 
mass grave for the victims where they laid a wreath. Leba- 
nese troops surrounded the marchers, but there were no 
clashes. (Information from Womanews) 

- * * * 

Thousands of women demonstrating in Paris were par- 
ticipants in a successful campaign by French feminists to 


The following letter was received by a member of Wom- 
en’s Liberation-News & Letters: 

i ■ ' 

Warsaw 12 xii 82 

; Dear Deborah. 

You might be a bit surprised to receive this letter 
H now, over a year since you sent yours. However, we ' 
§ were distracted since then for some time, due to cir- ' 
S cumstances beyond our control. We hope that we will § 
be able to renew your correspondence. 

Regarding women’s organizations there exists one 
if official organization ----- The League of Women. This 
1 League is supposed to represent the interests of J 
1 women. However, it is made up mainly of elderly 
|| women, who treat this work as a sort of filling of free 
If time. Maybe this is due to their age, and maybe not 
| — but they show no concern with problems of the 
younger women. This organization, which is supposed . 
I to represent women’s interests, speaks out mainly for 
I children, the handicapped, for the interests of the 
whole society (asking not to strike), but they do not 
|§ address any issues solely concerned with women. 

Only their name says that they have something to do 
| with women — their activities do not. 

The present situation in Poland has had great im- f 
pact on the positic.i of women. Women are now bur- 
dened with the crisis. They are the ones responsible 
f§ for supplying the home with food, clothing the family, 
f and these two things are very difficult. The women 
have to work for economic reasons in their workplace §f 
f! and on their way home they have to do the shopping, 
if When at home they also have to be economy-minded, ff 
The problem is that it is only they that are respon- 
|| sible. They are forced to make attempts to organize a if 
I normal life in a disorganized economy. 
f§ We hope this letter will reach you, so we could | 
f continue our correspondence. 

(Signed by two Polish feminists, if 

H names withheld) f 

§S f 

Merle Woo reinstated 

Merle Woo, lesbian and socialist-feminist, has won the 
first round in her fight against the University of California- 
Berkley, to retain her teaching position in Asian-American 
Studies (see N&L, July 1982), On Dec. 2 a judge ruled that UC 
reverse its 1980 policy of dismissing lecturers after four 
years, and ordered that Woo and other lecturers fired under 
the same policy be re-instated with back pay. 

The UC administration has appealed, and continued sup- 
port is needed. For more information, write to the Merle Woo 
Defense Committee, c/o Brodine, 2661 21st St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94110. 


Women protest at Greenham Common. 

mand for new directions, as against the centralism and 
elitism of vanguard parties, has grown out of the Wo- 
men’s movement itself, the concern for democracy being 
central. However, the threat of being taken over by a left 
party has actually obstructed ideas moving further than 
simply being against the strategy and tactics of the van- 
guard parties .... 

A cry is going up for a new philosophy of revolution 
that will let the women speak for themselves and let their 
creativity be realized. In Britain it is the urgent task of 
the small Marxist-Humanist group to recreate Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution for today, so that the beginnings 
of a great movement against holocaust is not derailed by 
the Labour party but can link up to the war going down in 
society everyday, that is being fought by rank-and-file 
workers in factories, mines, mills and dole queues young 
Blacks on “front lines” whilst raising up Marx’s banner 
of freedom, ■ i 

P.S. — 44 women were arrested and charged with 
“Breach of the peace” when they climbed over the fence 
and entered the camp on January 1, 1983 — a taste of the 
continuing struggle this year. _ Nigel Quinten 


WOMAN 41 REASON 


"Being human means joyfully throwing your whole 
life 'on the scales of destiny when need be, but all the 
while rejoicing in every sunny day and every beautiful 
cloud.” 

— Rom Luxemburg, letter from prison, 1916. 

Two women’s liberationists I heard speak here in Los 
Angeles, recently, Robin Morgan and Manuela Saquic, 
both showed, in very different ways, a passion to explore 
the dimensions of "being human.” The juxtaposition of 
the two meetings, the differing discussions and audiences 
for each, also helped illuminate the challenges facing us 
as feminists in 1983. 

Morgan, the better known of the two, is a long-time 
feminist activist and poet. She edited the 1970 Sisterhood is 
Powerful anthology and is currently editing a new antholo- 
gy entitled Sisterhood is Global, with writings from wo- 
men’s liberationists worldwide. She was on a speaking 
tour for her just-published book The Anatomy of Freedom. 

MANUELA SAQUIC 

Manuela Saquic is a 17-year-old Ixil Indian woman 
from Guatemala. She was born into a poor peasant fami- 
ly, and at age 14 joined the Committee for Peasant Unity. 
In May, 1982 she was one of the thirteen who occupied the 
Brazilian Embassy in Guatemala City to publicize gov- 
ernment massacres of Indian peasants. 

Everything about Manuela, not excluding the colorful 
hand-woven clothes she wore, was an expression of her 
life. Speaking of these traditional Indian garments, she 
told us that girls start weaving clothes at the age of seven 
— there is no real childhood. But it is precisely this life 
that makes young girls revolutionaries; and especially 
now with government helicopters bombing the Indian 
towns. 

A woman in the audience said that Manuela’s descrip- 
tion of her decision to risk her life by participating in the 
Embassy occupation was reminiscent of Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s definition of “being human” as “joyfully throwing 
your whole life ‘on the scales of destiny,’ ” and said Man- 
uela was one of the best revolutionary feminists she had 
ever met. 

Manuela laughed warmly at this latter designation, 
and proceeded to talk about the centrality of Women’s 
Liberation in the Guatemalan peasant movement. The 
men may tell us, she said; that a woman’s place is in the 
home, but we women are thinking and acting with our 
own minds to bring freedom and a new life for all Guate- 
mala. We won’t return to any “traditions" that confine 
us. 

It is precisely such a passion to break out of all con- 
finements that characterized today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement (WLM) from its very birth in the 1960s. Robin 
Morgan comes from that generation of feminists active in 


an abortion (legal up to the tenth week of pregnancy). Femi- 
nists point out, however, that very poor women, women 
under 18, most immigrant women and women past the tenth 
week are not helped by the most recent decision. 

* * * 

In Dakar, Senegal, women attending a six-day seminar 
sponsored by the Association of African Women for Re- 
search and Development published a declaration which 
takes up a wide range of women’s issues, stating; “Social 
progress means not only improving the situation of women 
but changing it . . . by opposing all ideologies that define 
women’s role as subordinate, dependent, or passive.” In 
December, the; Committee Against Sexual Abuses held a 
conference which defined “sexual abuse” as everything 
from illiteracy to intolerable working conditions. Members 
of this committee include both African and European wo- 
men. (Information from Off Our Backs) 

’ ’ ' ' # * * I'":': 

The Supreme Court on Jan. 10 agreed to consider rein- 
stating the $10 million damage award to the estate of Karen 
Silkwood, labor: activist who suffered radiation contamina- 
tion while working in a Kerr-McGee plutonium processing 
plant. The damages, awarded by a state court to punish 
Kerr-McGee, had been nullified by a federal appeals court. 
Ms. Silkwood was killed when her car mysteriously went off 
the road as she was on her way to give evidence of health and 
safety violations to a New York Times reporter and a union 
leader. 

Feminist meetings reflect 
challenges for 1980s 

civil rights and;anti-war movements who said “Goodbye 
to All That” sexism, and set out on uncharted courses, to 
deepen the vision of revolutionary change. 

ROBIN MORGAN 

When I heard Morgan speak on The Anatomy of Free- 
dom, she read as well from her poetry collection Depth 
Perception. One poem, “Elegy,” dedicated to a friend, 
Florika, who had committed suicide, describes the early 
rap group they both participated in: “What has died into 
rhetoric/ lived in that room, drew its breath in terror to be 
born I . . . Young and bitter, we wore our rage like cloaks 
of radiance J Our very hems sparked energy . . .” 

How then can she open The Anatomy of Freedom with 
the sentence, “We have no idea what ‘freedom’ is, or 
why we as human beings seem to fear it so”? 

Morgan continues; “So long as Man is equal to 
human but Woman is non- Man (and therefore nonhuman) 
how could we possibly invent anything so comparatively 
simple as mere freedom? As ultimate a task as imagining 
freedom would require, after all, every cell of sentient 
energy available to all of us — yet more than half the 
species has not been permitted to approach the task,” 

Since when hive feminists waited for “permission” to 
challenge what is, to formulate, from the depth of our 
experience and ideas, a new vision of freedom? What 
were she and Florika doing “sitting on the floor in a 
circle, those Tuesday evenings”, “women’s voices* quietly 
telling/this one’$ pain, that one’s humiliation, her 
fears/ my longings, your visions, our anger”? What have 
the Manuela Saquics been doing, and all the women in 
revolutionary movements of the 1970s? 

It’s not that Mdrgan doesn’t know the “facts” of Wo- 
men’s Liberation, worldwide. One catches a whiff of the 
excitement of the forthcoming Sisterhood is Global when 
she mentions everything from women in India fighting 
dowry murders to Russian feminists' underground jour- 
nals.- 

Yet for Morgan, these “facts” are shorn of meaning 
and add up to a “fear” of freedom, rather than Woman as 
Revolutionary Reason. That is the category Raya Dunay- 
evskaya creates as central to her latest work on Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution — a category that recognizes both the unique 
freedom dimensions birthed in those 1960s rap groups and 
the Reason of the Manuela Saquics rising to challenge 
and deepen all revolutionary movements worldwide. 

It is only when feminist thought recognizes the Rea- 
son in women’s freedom activity*, globally, that doors are 
opened for a new ujnity of feminism, philosophy and revo- 
lution, and ground! is laid for realizing freedom in the 
1980s. — Michelle Landau 
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Detroit laborers shut down GM plant site 


Detroit, Mich. — On one side stand construction labor- 
ers from predominantly Black Detroit Local 334. Carloads 
of workers (many from out-of-state) along with trucks 
carrying construction material stand on the other side, all 
refusing to cross the informational picket line. One super- 
visor after another storms up to the picket line demand- 
ing to know who the leader is. Detroit police frantically 
signal to cars and trucks in the huge traffic jam to break 
the picket line. No one crosses. 

From across the street a crowd of ironworkers and 
pipefitters watch as a project supervisor tries to convince 
them to enter through another gate. Then one young 
Black ironworker expressed what many felt: “There is 
not any reason why anyone out here should be crossing 
that picket line. This is a union town and all they are 
trying to do is bust it. Reagan would like that.” Another 
worker added, “They want to make it like Poland!” 

That was the scene of the dramatic confrontation which 
took place for two hours at the main entrance to the 
construction site of the General Motors Poletown plant 
(one of the largest construction projects in the U.S.) as 
construction was delayed on the morning of January 7. 

Rank-and-file workers from construction laborers Local 
334 had set up what was only to be an informational 
picket line but which instantly transformed into an act of 
worker solidarity, in a city with one of the highest rates of 
unemployment in the nation. The laborers had come to 
focus attention on the fact that the construction manager 
of the Poletown project, Barton Malow, was allowed by 
the Mayor, the City Council and their own union leader- 
ship to contract work out to sub-contractors who refuse to 
use Detroit laborers and instead bring in out-of-state 
laborers, many of them non-union. 

FULL UNEMPLOYMENT 

The rank-and-file picket line had started down the 
street from the Poletown construction site the day before, 
in front of the Local 334 hall. Local 334 is the laborers’ 
hiring hall for construction covering southeast Michigan. 
Yet, with 80 percent unemployment in the union, contract 
concessions that haven’t brought jobs, and drastic cut- 
backs in benefits, as one laborer put it, “to say that union 
leadership is ineffective is to put it mildly.” 

Percy Roberson, a rank-and-file member, wept on to 
explain: “The membership had to take matters into their 
own hands. Construction is going on ail over the city. 
These are our jobs according to the International. But 
they are building Poletown without us. The work force 
over there is predominantly white in a predominantly 
Black city. 

“Poletown is federally funded under an Urban 
Development Grant. So who gave the contract to Barton 
Malow to bring in out-of-state workers? The construction 
manager bids lower to get the contract from the city 
because he doesn’t hire us. Instead of calling a state of 
hunger emergency Mayor Young needs to give us jobs so 
we can feed ourselves.” 

RACIST CONTRACTORS 

The Local 334 laborers charge that the construction 
manager and the city are in violation of their AGC 
(Associated General Contractors) contract. And the earlier 
destruction of the Detroit Human Rights Ordinance by the 
court actions of the white contractors’ association and the 
ineffectual defense of the Mayor’s office has eliminated 
any real enforcement of affirmative action hiring on con- 
struction sites in the city. 

What a minute is worth 
at U.S. Auto Radiator 

Detroit, Mich. .— Last week, two workers got three-day 
lay-offs for being late coming back from break. They 
couldn’t have been more than one to two minutes late. 
They were tired at break and didn’t get up right away 
and because of this they were suspended for three days. 

What makes you mad is that no matter how long you 
work here they’ll never appreciate you. One of these 
workers has ten years’ seniority and the other has two 
years. The company considers those two minutes lost 
more precious than all the time they have worked. 

There is a lot of racism at U.S. Auto Radiator. With all 
of the great fights we’ve read and heard about — like the 
ones in Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
where people have fought for freedom and against segre- 
gation — segregation is still happening inside the plant. 
It’s almost as if there is an invisible sign that says “we’ll 
keep a few tokens.” 

At the beginning of December, five women were laid off 
— one Latina, one Arab*woman and three Black women. 
One Black woman was not only laid-off, but she received 
. a notice in the mail the very next day after the lay-off — 
that said she was fired. On that same day, people in other 
departments worked overtime. 

Last week, four or five women were laid off for the 
third time. The reason given for it was the moving of the 
face dij). But it doesn’t* make sense because people 
worked .in that same area after the face dip was moved 
on that Saturday. They didn’t lay off by seniority either — 
they laid off who they wanted. — Woman worker 


Over the last two years membership in Local 334 has 
dropped from 4000 to 2000 due to early retirement and 
because unemployed laborers are unable to pay their 
monthly union dues. The laborers are not only concerned 
about the unskilled out-of-town labor that is taking their 
jobs, but point to the unsafe working conditions created. 
Workers have already been killed at the Poletown con- 
struction site. “With the teeth out of OSHA, these people 
are trying to make a profit by making jobs more hazard- 
ous,” said one worker. 

On the second day of the picket line at the Mt. Elliott 
Dann Road entrance to the GM construction site the 
laborers reported that they continue to receive strong 
support from other workers. Concrete trucks won’t cross, 
meaning major construction is halted. Ironworkers, pipe- 
fitters, bricklayers, Teamsters, utility truck drivers and 
others have also supported the picket line. 



— News & Letters photo 

Pickets stop construction in Poletown. 

During the confrontation with management and the De- 
troit police on the first day there were a number of refer- 
ences made to Poland’s Solidarity union movement. 
Worker solidarity has been the most significant develop- 
ment to come out of the Poletown struggle. It is that kind 
of solidarity with others in Detroit that the growing 
rank-and-file laborers movement will need in the coming 
weeks as they carry their protest to City Hall. 

That struggle was already foreshadowed in one of the 
picket signs a Worker made which read: “Mr. Mayor you 
were here at Local 334 July 1982. We know that you’re 
aware of what’s happening to Local 334 at Poletown. We 
need jobs!!” 

— Lou Turner and Jim Mills 

Foremen fear ideas 
of workers at Agar 

Chicago, 111. — One frustrating day at Agar a worker 
burst out, “I know how to do my job. I don’t need some- 
one coming up behind me every five minutes telling me, 
‘Do this! Do that!’ . . . What I don’t like is the way they 
talk to us. I don’t have time for that. They should talk to 
us like I’m talking to you now. Like a human being.” 

The company pushes us around between jobs, de- 
partments and shifts and onto lay-off without any concern 
about how it affects our health, our families or our lives. 
One foreman said to another, “You have, to tell them 
everything” — as though we were children. Some of us 
have been here for over 30 years! 

The foremen stand behind us yelling at us to move 
faster. It we try to tell them that something is wrong or 
how a job could be done better, they argue with us or just 
walk away, or try to punish us for insubordination. If two 
workers stop in passing to say “good morning,” the fore- 
man rushes up: “What’s going on here?” 

We all experience this treatment and complain to one 
another about it. This is not a trivial grievance. We want 
to be treated with respect, and we need to move beyond 
complaining and do something about it. 

' — Agar work' • 



by John Marcotte 

The Reagan Administration’s proposal to tax un- 
employment benefits would throw us back to the work- 
houses of Charles Dickens’ England, where the theory 
was that you had to punish the poor for being poor so 
they’d “disappear.” Where the hell are we supposed to 
disappear to? Where are the jobless, homeless workers — 
and families — criss-crossing America, filling churches 
and soup kitchens, supposed to disappear to? 

And what happens to Reagan’s supposed “work ethic” 
when it comes to those they call the “working poor,” who 
have a job that pays so low they need a supplement from 
welfare to cover child care, transportation and so on? 
Wisconsin, the only state that has kept track as Reagan’s 
new welfare rules cut off the supplements, reports that 40 
percent could no longer afford to work and had to quit 
and apply for full welfare. 

NOTHING BUT SLAVERY 

The Community Work Experience Program (CWEP) 
in New York, one of the new federal “Workfare” rules 
now adopted by 33 states, is so far in effect in only 14 
counties. It will hurt not only those on welfare but all 
working people, by forcing welfare recipients to work off 
their checks on minimum wage jobs, but with no 
employee status, no workers’ benefits and no right to 
unionize, bargain collectively or strike. It is a throwback 
to pre-Civil War days when slavery competed with wage 
labor. 

The endless lines at unemployment, the constant rule 
changes at food stamps, the complicated documentation 
and harassment at welfare are as if to tell us this un- 
employment’s our fault. But I know when f was working 
in an office furniture factory last year there was a workei 
at every machine. Now most everyone’s laid off. 

But a friend just got a job at a metal stamping and 
finishing plant in New Jersey and he says it’s got hund- 
reds of machines all working away but very few workers 
in sight. The machines are all automatic and one worker 
tends four, five or six at a time. There are only 80 work- 
ers in the whole plant. 

Comparing my factory to this one I see that it is the 
machine that is in direct competition with the worker, all 
over the world, and not this or that foreign labor. And 
behind the machine lies capital, with its greed for ever 
more profits and its motive force of constant competition. 

Here is what my friend’s supervisor told him when he was 
hired : “I have laid-off Ford and GM workers coming around 
begging for a job. But I’ll never hire a single one. These guys 
were making ten dollars an hour. They’ll never be satisfied 
With four or five dollars an hour. They’re doomed forever. No 
one will touch them.” 

MINIMUM WAGE PULLS WORKERS DOWN 

He is only right in that the minimum wage cannot be 
ignored by any worker. It not only affects the “working 
poor” but acts as a force constantly pulling down at each 
and every worker. Because the minimum hasn’t risen in 
several years I find that $4 an hour can still be passed off 
as a “good” starting pay for a union shop just like when I 
was looking for work a few years back. 

But he is dead wrong that it is the unemployed workers 
that are doomed. They are the ones who will doom this 
system, because they are not about to “disappear” to 
please Reagan nor anyone else. We are learning that it is 
a thin line -between employed and unemployed, between 
worker and welfare recipient. 


Subscribe to and write for 

News & Letters 


Food stamps mean forced fabor under Reagan 


Chicago, III. — Over the next nine months, the CETA 
training program will be replaced by Reagan’s Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act program. Trainees will no longer be 
paid. Instead, they will Be expected to rely on unemploy- 
ment, food stamps or welfare. 

We already know that most unemployed people are not 
eligible for unemployment; many others will lose their 
benefits if they enroll in training. The rest will exhaust 
(hose benefits long before they can complete the training. 

A lot of hungry people cannot get food stamps at all 
Of those who can, most will have to work up to-30 hours a 


week to "earn” them. This work is without pay, without 
health benefits, and without vacation rights. Failure to 
meet the work requirement in one month means denial of 
food stamps for two months! 

Thus very little training money is needed since very 
few will be able to participate. Reagan’s economists have 
already designated 1280 areas in the U.S. — areas like the 
entire city of Milwaukee — as “labor surplus areas.” 
They know very well that the permanent unemployed 
army is upon us. So why train peole for jobs that will 
never exist? — Insider looking out 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

organize to denounce the repression and for solidarity. 

Our prinicipal objectives are: to organize the peasan- 
try, both indigenous and Ladino, into the on-going struggle 
in our country; to join our peasant force with the great 
mass of workers, since we are the two forces that create 
the country’s economic production and are the most ex- 
ploited and marginalized; and to work for unity among 
the masses to contribute to the popular democratic unity, 
since the rank-and-file is fundamental. 

Our basic demands at this time are for the struggle for 
life, land and work; for freedom of organization and free 
expression of the peasantry; for freedom of travel; for an 
end to the repression and the immediate withdrawal of 
the army from the countryside; and for the independence 
and sovereignty of our country. 

THE SEARCH FOR A NEW SOCIETY 

' We work through various committees such as self- 
defense, supplies (food and medicine), popular education 
and communication committees. For example the entire 
village participates and uses their creativity in the self- 
defense committees. There are groups for vigilance, for 
delaying the army, for communication and for evacuation 
of children, pregnant women, the sick and the elderly. 
The delaying group uses bird-hunting guns home-made 
from water tubing, and cherry bombs and firecrackers to 
distract the army and to warn the village. 

We also make booby traps with sharpened stakes, so 
that when the army comes shooting and chasing the peo- 
ple they won’t dare follow into the forest. Some say we 
copied this from the Vietnamese, but that’s not so. Right 
in the Popol Vuh, the sacred text of the Maya, are written 
the different ways of our ancestors fought off Chivalva, 
the house of hell. And our grandfathers used those traps 
to hunt deer and raccoon. .■’.■■-rV-- 

It is this same indigenous, peasant people, who are the 
great majority (not forgetting our Ladino brothers), who 
must search for a new society, one where human life is 
respected, where there is an end to the exploitation of 
man by man, where there is a real freedom, real demo- 
cracy, where we can all express ourselves, and where we 
all have rights as well as obligations. 

We believe that our indigenous culture had many pos- 
itive aspects.. Though every culture also has its weak- 
nesses, we must develop the positive parts, to bring about 
a new society for the good of humanity. 

The positive aspects of indigenous culture are its form 
of organization, its unity, its agricultural traditions, and- 
its science. Our Maya priests, who were contemptuously 
called “sorcerers,” had to use their knowledge of 
medicine and astronomy practically clandestinely. 

The indigenous form of agricultural work was com- 
munal until 1871, when with the supposed revolution they 
started to divide up our lands, leaving only a piece of 
communal land in each hamlet. But among the families 
this tradition was never forgotten. Even now at planting 
time one family goes to work with another, and when 
they’re finished they pass on to help another. We call this 
Cuchubal. Work for pay is practically unknown among 
indigenous peoples. 

THE ARMY OF RIOS MONTT 

They have tried many ways to undo this type of organi- 
zation. But the repression, far from destroying it, has 
made us go back to it more. Now the army of Rios Montt 
is building strategic hamlets under the name “model vil- 
lages,” trying to end our whole way of working the land 
and our traditions. 

The army is now exterminating especially the indigen- 
ous peasantry, because the large landowners of the south- 
ern coast can now mechanize their crops and no longer 
need our labor. So they don’t care if they wipe out the 
entire indigenous population. Neither does the U.S., which 
is directly interested in our infertile lands because of the 
discovery of oil and nickel. 

The Guatemalan people know that we face a hard 
struggle. But we are confident that we will win sooner or 
later because the whole people is involved. This is not a 
race struggle. It is a class struggle of the dispossessed 
majority against the tiny minority that possesses every- 
thing. 
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New York, N.Y. — Reagan’s no-longer-“secret war”, 
against revolutionary Nicaragua is being met by the 
increasing organization of the Nicaraguan people and 
their supporters abroad. Women are in the forefront of 
many efforts, at the same time as the proposals of 
the Sandinista women’s association, AMNLAE, are pro- 
ducing much discussion about women’s liberation in 
Nicaragua. 

Counter-revolutionary soldiers, now located on both 
sides of the Honduran border with Nicaragua, have been 
attacking small towns, killing, kidnapping and terror- 
izing people. At a meeting sponsored by Casa Nicaragua 
here in December, Dr. Myrna Cunningham told of her 
experience when she was on assignment for the Health 
Service in northern Nicaragua. 

Twenty armed men attacked her group find beat 
them; she and a nurse were taken to a camp in Hon- 
duras where they were raped and held over night. The 
men said they received their arms and supplies from the 
U.S. Dr. Cunningham and others are suing the U.S. 
government over the CIA operations, in an .action 

I Guatemalan 
! Revolutionaries 
Speak 

' Domingo Hernandez Iztoy — Quiche Indian, 

| founder of the Committee of Peasant Unity of 
I Guatemala. 

Manuela Saquic — Ixil Indian from El Quiche, 

| member of the Committee of Peasant Unity. 

\ Rigoberta Menchll — Quiche Indian, member of 
i Vicente Menchu Christian Revolutionaries and Com- 
mittee of Patriotic Unity. 

Nicolas Balam — Cakchiquel Indian, member of 
the Peasant Committee of the Altiplano 
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brought by the Center for Constitutional Rights. 

The meeting was called to begin a U.S. branch of the 
Women’s Continental Front against Intervention in 
Nicaragua and Central America, established recently in 
Mexico by women from throughout the Americas. 

Magda Enriquez of the’ National Executive Board of 
AMNLAE brought greetings to the meeting: 

'“In the three years of revolution, we must start by 
saying that women have not solved all the problems of ' 
women’s rights. There is still discrimination in getting 
jobs and doing double duty at home. What is important 
is that we can say we now have a real opportunity to 
solve these problems. We could accomplish as much as 
we did in the past three years because women learned, 
through the revolutionary process, that they can get out 
of their homes and do something to change their lives. 
They got ova; their fears and learned that they are good 
not only on the battlefield but in national and inter- 
national work. 

At the same tiine, the Nicaraguan people learned that 
women are the equals of men. Women are now govern- 
ment directors of major areas of the country and make 
up 48 percent of government officials. To struggle for 
women’s liberation was both a political decision and the 
women’s decision.” 

Enriquez described many of the changes that have 
occurred and those being discussed, such as the national 
debate over -AMNLAE’s proposals for a new Family 
Code. The Law on Support now under the discussion 
would require men to support their needy divorced 
wives and children, children to support aged parents, 
and people to support divorced spouses who are hand- 
icapped. It is controversial because it requires that do- 
mestic work be considered a contribution to the house- 
hold when assessing men and women’s support. This 
touched off an ideological debate on women’s liberation 
in the government newspaper, Barricada, and 
AMNLAE’s new monthly magazine, Somos. 

Enriquez also described how the U.S. counter-revol- 
utionary attacks on the economic front affect women. 
Because of the U.S. boycott, machinery cannot be main- 
tained so that factories are closing and unemployment 
increasing. When Standard Fruit recently closed its 
Nicaragua operation, 400 women were put out of work. 
Half were heads of families. 

She urged us not to underestimate the importance of 
support work in the U.S., and concluded, “It was easier 
to fight the dictatorship than it is to rebuild the coun- 
try.” 


A Trilogy of Revolution 
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Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure was grounded in the movement from practice throughout 
the 200 years from 1776 to Today discloses Marx’s “new Humanism” , both internationally and in its American 
roots, Philosophy and Revolution, in recreating Marx’s philosophic roots both in the Hegelian dialectic and 
in the actual revolutionary movement of his day, articulated these forces of revolution as Reason - Labor, 
Black, Youth, Women — of our day. By tracing and paralleling this age’s 30-year movement from practice to 
theory with our own theoretical development for the same three decades, Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. has met 
the challenge of the " new moments” in the last decade of Marx’s life by disclosing in them a trail to the 1980s. 
It is this trail, these paths of revolution - be it in the birth of a whole new generation of revolutionaries, 
including the transformation of Women’s Liberation as an idea whose time has come into a movement or the 
emergence of a whole new Third World - that form the content of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. This work challenges post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is threatened with the extinction of civilization itself it becomes 
imperative not only to reject what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the present. 

All 3 works published by Humanities Press to celebrate the Marx centenary. 
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First English translation of Rosa Luxe 


Editor’s Note: This January marks the sixty-fourth 
anniversary of Rosa Luxemburg’s brutal murder in the 
midst of the 1919 German Revolution. "Martinique” was 
written shortly after a volcanic eruption occurred at the 
port of St. Pierre in May, 1902. It was originally pub- 
lished in Leipziger Volkszeitung on May 15, 1902. It 
has been translated into English for the first time by 
David Wolff, translator of Luxemburg’s "Theory and 
Practice 

Mountains of 
smoking ruins, 
heaps of man- 
gled corpses, a 
steaming, 
smoking sea of 
fire wherever 
you turn, mud 
and ashes 
that is all that 
remains of the 
flourishing lit- 
tle city which 
perched on the 
rocky slope 
the volcano like 
a fluttering 
swallow. For 
some time the 
angry giant 
had been heard 
to rumble and 
rage against 
this human 
presumption, 
the blind self- 
conceit of the 
two-legged 
dwarfs. Great- 
hearted even in 
his wrath, a 
true giant, he 
warned the 
reckless crea- 
tures that 
crawled at his 
feet. He smok- 
ed, spewed out 
fiery clouds, in 
his bosom 
there was 
seething and 
boiling and ex- 
plosions like 
rifle volleys 
and cannon 
thunder. But 
the lords of the 
earth, those 
who ordain 
human destiny, 
remained with 
faith unshaken 

— in their own 
wisdom. 

On the 7th, the commission dispatched by the govern- 
ment announced to the anxious people of St. Pierre that 
all was in order in heaven and on earth. All is in order, no 
cause for alarm! — as they said on the eve of the Oath of 
the Tennis Court in the dance-intoxicated halls of Louis 
XVI, while in the crater of the revolutionary volcano fiery 
lava was gathering for the fearful eruption. All is in or- 
der, peace and quiet everywhere! — as they said in Vie- 
nna and Berlin on the eve of the March eruption 50 years 
ago. The old, long-suffering titan of Martinique paid no 
heed to the reports of the honourable commission; after 
the people had been reassured by the governor on the 7th, 
he erupted in the early hours of the 8th and buried in a 
few minutes the governor, the commission, the people, 
houses, streets and ships under the fiery exhalation of his 
indignant heart. 

THE WORK was radically thorough. Forty thousand 
human lives mowed down, a handful of trembling ref- 
ugees rescued — the old giant can rumble and bubble in 
peace, he has shown his might, he has fearfully avenged 
the slight to his primordial power. 

And now in the ruins of the annihilated city on Mar- 
tinique a new guest arrives, unknown, never seen before 

— the human being. Not lords and bondsmen, not Blacks 
and whites, not rich and poor, not plantation owners and 
wage slaves — human beings have appeared on the tiny 
shattered island, human beings who feel only the pain and 
see only the disaster, who only want to help and succor. 
Old Mt. Pelee has worked a miracle! Forgotten are the 
days of Fashoda, forgotten the conflict over Cuba, forgot- 
ten “la Revanche” — the French and the English, the 
Tsar and the Senate of Washington, Germany and Holland 
donate money, send telegrams, extend the helping hand. 
A brotherhood of peoples against nature’s burning hatred, 
a resurrection of humanism on the ruins of human cul- 
ture. The price of recalling their humanity was high, but 


thundering Mt. Pelee had a voice to catch their ear. 

France weeps over the tiny island’s 40,000 corpses, and 
the whole world hastens to dry the tears of the mourning 
Mother Republic. But how was it then, centuries ago, 
when France spilled blood in torrents for the Lesser and 
Greater Antilles? In the sea off the east coast of Africa 
lies a volcanic island — Madagascar: 50 years ago there 
we saw the disconsolate Republic who weeps for her lost 
children today, how she wowed the obstinate native people 
to her yoke with chains and the sword. No volcano opened 
its crater there; the mouths of French cannons spewed 
out death and annihilation; French artillery fire swept 
thousands of flowering human lives from the face of the 
earth until a free people lay prostrate on the ground, until 
brown queen of the “savages” was dragged off as a 
:rophy to the “City of Light.” 

On the Asiatic coast, washed by the waves of the ocean, 
lie the smiling Philippines. Six years ago we saw the 
benevolent Yankees, we saw the Washington Senate at 
work there. Not fire-spewing mountains — there, Ameri- 
can rifles mowed down human lives in heaps; the sugar 
cartel Senate which today sends golden dollars to Mar- 
tinique. thousands upon thousands, to coax life back from 
the ruins, sent cannon upon cannon, warship upon war- 
dship, golden dollars millions upon millions to Cuba, to sow 
death and devastation. 

YESTERDAY. TODAY — far off in the African south, 
where only a few years ago a tranquil little people lived 
by theiT labor and in peace, there we saw how the English 
wreak havoc, these same Englishmen who in Martinique 
save the mother her children and the children their par- 
ents; there we saw them stamp on human bodies, on 
children’s corpses with brutal soldiers’ boots, wading in 
pools of blood, death and misery before them and behind. 

Ah, and the Russians, the rescuing, helping, weeping 
Tsar of All the Russians — an old acquaintance! We have 
seen you on the ramparts of Praga, where warm Polish 
blood-flowed in streams and turned the sky red with its 
steam. But those were the old days. No! Now, only a few 
weeks ago, we have seen you benevolent Russians on your 
dusty highways, in ruined Russian villages eye to eye 
with the ragged, wildly agitated, grumbling mob; gunfire 
rattled, gasping muzhiks fell to the earth, red peasant 
blood mingled with the dust of the highway. They must 
die, they must fall because their bodies doubled up with 
hunger^ because they cried out for bread, for bread! 

And we Have seen you too, oh Mother Republic, you 
tear-distiller. It was on May 23 of 1871 : the glorious spring 
sun shone down on Paris; thousands of pale human beings 
in working clothes stood packed together on the streets, in 


Saint-Pierre, Martinique after 
1902. 

prison courtyards, body to body and head to head; 
through loopholes in the walls, mitrailleuses thrust their 
bloodthirsty muzzles. No volcano erupted, no lava stream 
poured down. Your cannons, Mather Republic, were turn- 
ed on the tight-packed human crowd, screams of pain 
rent the air — over 20,000 corpses covered the pavements 
of Paris! 

AND ALL OF YOU — whether French and English, 
Russians and Germans, Italians and Americans — we 
have seen you all together once before in brotherly ac- 
cord, united in a great league of nations, helping and 
guiding one another; it was in China. There too you forgot 
all quarrels among yourselves, there too you made a 
peace of peoples — for mutual murder and the torch. Ha, 
how the pigtails fell in rows under your bullets, like a ripe 
grainfield lashed by the hail! Ha, how the wailing women 
plunged into the water, their dead in their cold arms, 
fleeing the torture of your ardent embraces! 

And now they have all turned to Martinique, all one 
heart and one mind again; they help, rescue, dry the 
tears and curse the havoc-wreaking volcano. Mt. Pelee, 
greathearted giant, you can laugh; you can look down in 
loathing at these benevolent murderers, at these weeping 
carnivores, at these beasts in Samaritan’s clothing- But a 
day will come when another volcano lifts its voice oi 
thunder; a volcano that is seething and boiling, whether 
you heed it or not, and will sweep the whole sanctimoni 
ous, blood-spattered culture from the face of the earth 
And only on its ruins will the nations come together in 
true humanity, which will know but one deadly foe — 
blind, dead nature. 


Editor’s Note: With the publication of the Marxist-Humanist work Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation j 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, we are expanding our ” Who We Are and What We Stand For” 
statement to more fully present our revolutionary philosophic heritage as reflected in all three major works 
by Raya Dunayevskaya as well as in the archives of Marxist-Humanism over a 30 year period. 

Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of capitalism, whether 
in its private property form as in the U.S., or its state 
property form as in Russia or China. We stand for the 
development of a new human society based on the principles 
of Marx's Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard not separated from the articula- 
tion of a philosophy of liberation. A Black production work- 
er, Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker's Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the author 
of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism internationally as American 
Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure was 
grounded in the movement from practice throughout the 200 
years from 1776 to Today discloses Marx's “new Human- 
ism," both internationally and in its American roots, Phil- 
osophy and Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic 
roots both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the octual revolu- 
tionary movements of his day, articulated these forces of 
revolution os Reason — Labor, Black, Youth, Women — of 
our day. By tracing and paralleling this age's 30-year 
movement from practice to theory with our own theoretical 
development for the same three decades, Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. has met the challenge of the “new moments" in 
the last decade of Marx's life by disclosing in them a trail to 
the 1980s. It is this trail, these paths of revolution — be it in 
the birth of a whole new generation of revolutionaries, 
including the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the emer- 
gence of a whole new Third World — that form the content 


of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution. This work challenges post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the 
nuclear world is threatened with the extinction of civilization 
itself it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, but to 
reveal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the pres- 
ent. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott against segregation — activities which signalled a , 
new movement from practice which was itself a form of 
theory. Vol. 1 , No. 1 , came off the press on the second 
anniversary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt against 
Russian state-capitalism masquerading as Communism, in 
order to express our solidarity with freedom fighters abroad 
as well as at home. Because 1953 was also the year when 
we worked out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as individuality 
"purified of all that interferes with its universalism, i.e., with 
freedom itself," we organized ourselves in Committees rather 
than any elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded in the 
documents and on microfilm available to all under title the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection on deposit at the Labor 
History Archives of Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution states: "It 
is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among workers. 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor." We do not separate the mass activities 
from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a participant in 
these freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes in these 
principles, is invited to join us. Send for a copy of the 
Constitution of News ond Letters Committees. 
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DEGENERATE CAPITALISM AND OPPOSITION— IN USA 


Have you seen where appeals for food 
for Detroit's hungry have gone out in 
Germany? The Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung published a front-page story 
headlined "Hunger Emergency in Det- 
roit,” and after that many writers, 
teachers, lawyers, etc. started an appeal 
for Germans to give food and clothing to 
Detroit. The leader said that he was 
doing it because the Americans had 
helped Germany during the Marshall 
Plan, and it was unthinkable to him that 
the “richest country in the world is un- 
able to contain starvation.” 

I live here in Detroit; I know it’s true 
about people going hungry and cold. 
There are soup kitchens and “food pan- 
tries” everywhere now. It says something 
about the health of capitalism when the 
most advanced machinery in the plants is 
surrounded by soup lines. Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

We’re really on a powder keg when it 
comes to unemployment. At the 
Unemployment office, I was talking with 
a man who had been unemployed for 
eight months. I asked him how had he 
been affected? He handed me an eviction 
notice — he was getting kicked out of his 
house. That same day I met three other 
people in that same situation. 

Unemployed 
Pico Rivera, Cal. 
* * * 

Today, Jan. 6, 1983, I walked a picket 
line with laborers from Local 334 in Det- 
roit, picketing their own union hall. All 
v';;'' : 'my.life-I have been a union man, but this 
is the first time I ever picketed a union 
hall. The local in Detroit is 90 percent 
unemployed, and yet they had to picket 
their own union for jobs that belong to 
them. 

To me this shows the degeneracy of the 
union leadership over the last 35 years. 
They have become just another bureau- 
cracy, like corporate management or 
government — all parasites, bloodsuckers 
living off labor. Autoworker 

Detroit 

* * * 

The day after Norman Mayer was shot 
at the Washington Monument I got to 
work a little early and found all the other 
workers in the break room talking about 
it. What everyone was talking about was 
how the police killed Mayer after they 
shot the tires off his truck. “It’s terror!” 
a Black worker said. Most of us agreed 
that they did it because it was going on 
national TV and they wanted to make an 
example of him. Another Black worker 
said sne guessed she was naive, but she'd 
always thought that if you came out with 
your hands up, you could surrender and 
-they weren’t supposed to kill you. There 
wus a pause and then someone said “Not 
anymore.” Bottle washer 

Chicago 

* * 

1 went to a Chicago Housing Authority 
office and tried to sign up for one Of the 
ten-week jobs the Mayor is offering just 
before the election. The newspaper gave 
a list of places to sign up, but I was told I 
couldn't sign up at the CHA but had to go 
to a park miles away. 

There were only 22 jobs at this office 
and dozens of people had already signed 
up You had to sign up, then stand outside 
in the cold for hours until they called you 
One said, “I don’t know why I’m stay- 
ing here. I’m number 62. I’m Black. 

Those b- in there don’t give Black 

people nothing! They keep you coming 
and going. I’ve got the spirit of Miami. I 

• feel Tike burning something down!” 

i Disgusted 

i Chicago 

* * * 

* That “MX dense pack” is the stupidest 
thing I’ve ever heard of. I don’t think it 
will really get through Congress, but who 
knows? Sometimes I think old men really 
love war. That accident in Tennesee — 
they’re lucky it was only four people who 
were killed. Any kind of accident with it 
in a big city area would wipe out 100,000 
people or more. Killing one is too many; 
that’s the problem with war. In Denver 
we have the NORAD and two missile 


bases, so folks are accustomed to having 
the military around. But if they were 
talking about putting the MX in Colorado, 
folks would be all over the Federal Build- 
ing, Black veteran 

Denver, Colorado 
* * * 

When I saw the farmers getting maced 
and beaten at the courthouse in Spring- 
field, Colorado, I felt that things have 
gone about as far as they can go in this 
country before it all blows apart. Reagan 
and the bankers should remember that 
Populism envisioned farmers and urban 
workers together reclaiming what is 

theirs. Farm muon supporter 

Michigan 

* * * 

“Unemployment within the factory 
gates” is a catchy little Russian phrase. 
But the American phrasemongers are not 
about to be outdone. As if to prove that 
state-capitalism is a world phenomenon 
not limited to the Russian Empire, our 
own bureaucrats have given us a new 
name for their own plans. It’s called 
“planned demographic shrinkage.” It 
comes from John Kasarda of the Univ. of 
North Carolina, and refers to what the 
U S. government should do to counter its 
increasing population of minorities in 
general, as well as their concentration 
among the urban unemployed. But we 
have a “phrase” of our own: “negation of 
the negation.” That’s a wonderful 
synonym for revolution against such 
dehumanization. “Linguist” 

^ Ohio 

. . . AND IN ANDROPOV’S RUSSIA 

1 had a chance to work with Raya 
Dunayevskaya when she was writing her 
article on the Andropov ascendancy (Dec. 
N&L).. One thing that was quite inter- 
esting to me as she made the rough notes 
and then the completed article was how 
intertwined Poland and Russia were. 
They were both in the headlines with the 
changing of the guard and the prepar- 
ations to “end” martial law. She saw 
them linked in two ways — as revolution 
and as counter-revolution. In revolution, 
Poland and all of East Europe have con- 
tinuously been the Achilles heel of Rus- 
sian state-capitalism for more than a 
quarter of a century. But quite sobering 
was the link of counter-revolution — that 
the Jaruzelski martial-law regime was 
the forerunner of the KGB Andropov 
ascendancy. 

That simultaneity of revolution and 
counter-revolution is something we as 
revolutionaries have to keep firmly in 
mind. It is why even an analysis which 
correctly designates Russia as state- 
capitalist is incomplete without looking at 
its opposite, what you stand for, Marx’s 
Humanism. Eugene Walker 

Detroit 

* * sk 

Ih general, 1 continue to like N&L. But 
specifically, I do have a question. In the 
latest article by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
Andropov’s ascendancy, little effort is 
made to show that this stage of state- 
capitalism must indeed be the final one. 
Could one conceive yet another stage? 

Student 
Urbana, 111. 

' - * * * 

I would like to add my voice to the 
chorus of comments on Andropov. But 
what I think is important to explain is the 
vacuity of bourgeois thinkers, such as 
Fontaine, who wrote in Le Monde, 
“Andropov is open to new ideas.” This in, 
reference to one who reformed the KGB 
with the so-called “psychiatric hospi- 
tals.” Even though the journalist knew 
Andropov’s history, why the oversight? 

These writers don’t bring mutual 
determinations into mutual contact. They 
treat the objective situation as though it 
had a life of its own. Instead they focus 
on “backward” Russian technology, not 
seeing that many workers there are now 
being replaced by automation, and the 
rest worked to death. All these ideologues 
are thinking about whether Andropov will 
buy more Western technology. 

Activist and thinker 
Los Angeles 


Kemlcrs' Vi 


TRILOGY OF REVOLUTION’: SUMMATION AS NEW BEGINNING 




I have read all your theoretic works — 
Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution, and now the latest one, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. But I 
must say that I think your slogan for 
referring to them as “three books, not 
one” is ridiculous. May I suggest that, 
instead, a better summation of them 
would be “trilogy of revolution”? I say 
this because I think that in these works 
the dialectic of revolution discloses itself 
most fully. 

Life-long socialist 
Massachusetts 


Ed. Note: Watch for a special on- 
going section of Readers’ Views be- 
ginning next month on this “trilogy of 
revolution" — comments on the. 
fundamental works of Marxist- 
Humanism and their relation to the 
worldwide freedom movement. 


I wanted to tell you about an exciting 
meeting I had with a worker from the 
closed-down Schwinn plant here. He has 
been getting N&L for a while. But when I 
went to visit him I was in for some inter- 
esting revelations. He has done a lot of 
reading, and recently somehow he has 
been reading Kautsky. He asked me “Do 
you know of a good book on Rosa Luxem- 
burg?” You can imagine that created a 
few openings. When I sold him a copy of 
Raya’s new book, he said- that “Luxem- 
burg must have been a very interesting 
woman.” 

In the discussion he brought up his feel- 
ing on Trotsky from his own viewpoint 
from Mexico: “Trotsky was smarter than 
Stalin, but his problem was that he didn’t 
think the peasants had half a brain.” He 
is going to be studying the book with our 
group and I’m sure we will learn a lot 
from each other. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


I’ve completed the first couple of chap- 
ters of the book on Rosa Luxemburg and 
find if exciting — particularly relevant to 
today’s challenges. In my work with a 
community center in Toronto, we are try- 
ing to promote a concept and practice of 
community control, but often I wish there 
were more time to work on political and 
intellectual interests. 

In Toronto everyday I notice the escal- 
ating byproduct of the capitalist world 
crisis. There will be literally deaths in 
the streets this winter (our housing situ- 
ation is scandalous). I also observe the 
parallel growth of organized resistance 
alongside the power-inspired oppression 
of government and capital. 

Roger 
Toronto, Canada 

>{! sfc * 

I received my copy of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution and have now 
read with great interest the last chapter. 
1 turned to that chapter after reading 
about Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks in 
N&L. Were it not for that source, 1 doubt 
that I’d ever have heard of that book, or 
known that it was finally published. I told 
several people about it. 

The argument Dunayevskaya makes 
that Marx was eontinuing to develop his 
neiw continent of thought in ever more 
Challenging directions even in that last 
decade, seems convincing to me. You are 
going to make a lot of so-called Marxists 
unhappy with this discovery, but the 
truth has come out at last. 

i A question occurs : does Marx neces- 
sarily insist, overall, that “the career” of 
private property will come to a complete 
end? I wondered if he might have said 
that the “communism” that mankind 
must eventually evolve to necessarily 
excluded all private holdings. I don’t 
think the people would have to own col- 
lectively every barber shop, garden, etc. 

English professor 
Buffalo, N.Y. 



GUATEMALA: 
DIMENSIONS OF 
STRUGGLE 
AND THOUGHT 


It just carhe over the radio that Reagan 
lifted the embargo on arms sales to 
Guatemala’s junta, the one led by that 
mass murderer, Rios Montt. He is going 
to sell them helicopter parts they say. 
But the Guatemalans have been saying 
for the last two years that the U.S. has 
been doing all this in secret — arid more. 
They are paying for most of the war, and 
giving most of the advice. Do the Ameri- 
can people realize how many are dying? 
Do they know that the whole of the Alti- 
plano has been turned into a “free-fire 
zone”? Do they hear the voices of the 
Indian fighters — the 12-year-old heroes, 
the peasants who farm and fight with the 
same sticks, the women who have taken 
to the hills? 

Now is the time to stop this bloodbath, 
and we in the USA have a great task be- 
fore us. 

Guatemala supporter 
New York 


Guatemala is in the headlines of the daily 
papers, and I have seen it in many Left 
newspapers and special Guatemalan news- 
letters. But what is so special about how 
Guatemala is presented in the pages of 
News & Letters is the strong emphasis on 
Guatemalans speaking for themselves. 
You really did feel the dimension of Indian 
peasants and Indian women when you read 
the December N&L. 

Latin American Studies student 
Los Angeles 


When the Chicago News and Letters 
Committee held a meeting about the 
Guatemalan struggle, we passed out 
copies of the December N&L, which had 
just arrived. There we?-e six or eight 
Guatemalans at the meeting, and natur- 
ally they began reading the articles by 
Manuela Saquic and Domingo Hernandez 
Iztoy on Guatemala. But when I looked 
back a little later, several of them were 
engrossed in reading Eugene Walker’s 
essay on “Marx and non-capitalist lands, 
1873-83.” Evidently they thought that 
even though Marx was writing about 
Russia 100 years ago, it had something to 
say to their movement in Central Amer- 
ica today. 

Lear nod something 
Illinois 

* * * 

Congratulations to Eugene Walker for 
his thought-provoking piece on “Marx 
and Non-capitalist lands” (December 
N&L). It is truly rare when Marx is pre- 
sented in such a “textual analysis” that 
isn’t at all academic. I especially liked 
the way those three texts of Marx’s last 
decade were arranged, so that we could 
follow the way Marx dived ever more 
concretely into the waters created by his 
startling breakthrough in the letter to 
Mihailovsky. 

I hope that people will focus on the 
method of the last decade, rather than 
think that one can just “apply” Marx 
on non-capitalist lands of the 1880s 
to questions of today’s Third World. As 
Walker indicated, the key is the concrete 
human forces to challenge capitalism, not 
a particular social form in which they are 
expressed, much less a question of capit- 
alism’s riches being built on the “pil- 
lage” of the Third World alone. 

Anthropologist 
_,'i Michigan 
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NEWS 


BLACK FREEDOM MOVEMENT ON EVERY CONTINENT 


LETTERS 


I wanted to write you a little about the 
Aboriginal Movement in Australia. My 
knowledge (not a lot) comes from an 
Aboriginal woman friend of mine. Most 
interesting in the conversation was find- 
ing out that it is the Aboriginal women 
who are the back-bone and driving force 
behind the movement; keeping it alive 
and not selling out. Like many women 
active in the movement, my friend had a 
white father who after some time lost in- 
terest in her mother and left Jier with all 
the children . . . 

The greatest demand seems to be for 
Land rights, as shown by the demon- 
strations during the Commonwealth 
Games. There is still a lot of conflict be- 
tween the tribes on particular areas of 
land. The protests during the Common- 
wealth Games were against the racist 
right-wing Queensland state government 
for not having fulfilled land promises and 
taking back from Aborigines what land 
they already have — not to mention the 
oppressive rules people must adhere to 
on the reservations. Land is being taken 
away from them in other states now too 
— the Northern Territory and Western 
Australia. But their struggle is increas- 
ingly active . . . 

New reader 
Victoria, Australia 


When Black youth in Overtown, Miami, 
rose up last month, many people remem- 
bered the Liberty City revolt of 1980. But 
I also went to look up the N&L Editorial: 
“Government reports and the ongoing 
Black revolt” (Aug.-Sept. 1982) where 
you discussed the 1982 “official” govern- 
ment report on the Miami rebellion in 
light of today, and in the context of the 
total, ongoing Black revolt against this 
racist American civilization. I hope that 
article is still available to new readers of 
N&L. 

" N Reader 

Florida 


I have been reading various literature 
about communism both from the Western 
and Eastern countries. I have found some 
bias against communism by the Western 
countries. But I have found your maga- 
zine to be very practical indeed as it ex- 

poses all the merits and demerits about 
communism and humanism. Unlike 
/ magazines which make suggestions and 
conclusions for the reader, this particular 
one leaves the reader to come to his own 


conclusion, having put forward the case. 

Your paper helps me to assess the situ- 
ation in other countries and cultivates 
some consciousness about myself as a 
Black man — how I can improve my sur- 
roundings together with that of my 
neighbors as a suffering Black man. The 
suffering is imposed on us by the coloni- 
alists. The imperialist forces should be 
removed from our shoulders. 

Searching for freedom 
Bulawayo. Zimbabwe 


APPEAL FROM DEFENSE 
AND AID FOR SOUTHERN AFRICA 


I received a most moving appeal for 
funds from the Michigan Support Com- 
mittee for Internationa! Defense and Aid 
Fund for Southern Africa last month. The 
Defense and Aid Fund sends help to 
families of the political prisoners in South 
Africa. As- you know, all opponents of 
apartheid are under attack today — fac- 
ing jail, banning, torture or exile. Much 
of the support for that horrible govern- 
ment comes from Reagan and his 
friends. So I feel that we have to counter 
that with our own internationalism, by 
supporting the freedom struggle there. 

In Michigan we have finally established 
a chapter of International Defense and 
Aid, and we have begun a program of 
education and fund-raising, showing 
movies like “Phelindobo”. Tne appeal 1 
got in the mail included a beautiful draw- 
ing of a mock stock certificate, entitling 
you to be a shareholder in defense and 
aid of the prisoners. You can join with 
them by writing to; 

Michigan Support Committee 
7601 Rosa Parks Blvd. 

Detroit, MI 48206 


PAKISTAN AND THE CHADOUR 

When I heard that the dictator Zia 
al-haq was coming here to ask for more 
aid, it made me think of when I was a 
student back in Pakistan and how I won- 
dered why the U.S. never did anything to 
stop him. 

I was lucky; I graduated from high 
school before it was made law for women 
students to wear the chadour. Later I 
read in a newspaper how a student was 
killed when her chadour caught on a bus 
wheel. These accidents happen all the 



time. The chadour ls'very dangerous, it is 
almost impossible to control and really 
takes both hands: and if you need one 
hand to carry books and the other hand to 
hang from the side of the bus, along 
comes a tree branch to catch it and 
you’re gone! But it doesn’t stop the men 
from pinching or spitting on you if you’re 
walking alone. 

1 wish more Americans could visit my 
country and see how we live. You can’t 
help seeing how terrible the work is or 
that the workers have nothing. Or just 
the newspapers — columns and columns 
are always blank because the censor cut 
them. 

Pakistani woman worker 
Chicago 


STOP 

NUCLEAR 

WASTE 

DUMPS! 


The U.S. Dept, of Energy has its eye on 
the Lake Superior region (Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan) as a potential site for an inter- 
national garbage dump for long-lived, 
•highly radioactive nuclear wastes — 
wastes that will remain deadly for up to 
half a million years. The highest concen- 
tration of nuclear power plants in the 
USA is in the Midwest, and you can see 
the counties being considered for nuclear 
dump sites (see map above). 

In the words of Energy Secretary 
James Edwards, the objective is to "put 
the waste in the ground and stop talking 
about it.” Only with the help of an 
aroused citizenry can they be stopped 
from such quick-fix methods of getting 
the nuclear waste problem out of the pub- 
lic eye. Please help us continue the 
opposition: 

Lake Superior Region Radioactive 
Waste Project 
315 West Gorham St. 

Madison, WI 5370.1 


LETTERS FROM PRISON 

N&L is a fine Marxist paper. However, 
I often feel that it does not explain what 
one can do about circumstances. I would 
like to see N&L explore the rise of capit- 
alism and its effect on the minds of 
people. The well-ordered world of feud- 
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ahsm was destroyed with the rise of 
capitalism. In feudalism one worked to 
provide for self, in capitalism one worked 
for the sake of work. This type of change 
had to change the personality of man! I 
would like to see more on this. 

Prisoner-su bscri ber 
Pontiac, III. 



■MiTiiliiiiti' 


Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is a foul dark latrine 
And the fetid breath of living death 
Chokes up each grated screen. 

And all, but lust, 4s turned to dust 
In humanity’s machine. 

Hopefully this letter will find the N&L 
staff well. For myself, my health is fine; 
happiness, I’m working on it. Thanks for 
the paper. I receive much enlightenment 
from it. ' 

Prisoner 
Menard, 111. 


ANTI-NUKE AND WAR IN IRELAND 

The question of nuclear weapons is the 
one issue at the moment where the oppos- 
ition from below is seriously worrying to 
Britain’s rulers. Opposition to the war in 
Northern Ireland remains a much less 
popular cause. The Left-wing Labourites, 
who are in the majority on the Greater 
London Council, invited two Sinn Fein 
representatives elected to the N.I. As- 
sembly for discussion. A real hate cam- 
paign emanated from the press, parti- 
cularly after the Ballykenny disco bomb- 
ing (carried out by the INLA) which kil- 
led 16 people. 

Home Secretary Whitelaw issued an 
order banning the two from Britain, 
which is strange since Thatcher asserts 
that N.I. residents are “fully British ...” 
The bombings have not helped the Irish 
cause. But the point is that, horrific as 
they are, they are a consequence of the 
rotten, discriminatory system in North- 
ern Ireland, and the policy of both 
Labour and Tory governments since 1969. 
The British war machine comprises plas- 
tic bullets as well as cruise missiles and 
the peace movement here must take ac- 
count of that. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 


PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 



□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes “Black Caucuses in the Unions," 

by Charles Denby 75c per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya . $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism & latin America . $1 per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx, Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By lou Turner and John Alan $1 per copy 

□ La lucha Latina Para la Libertad y la Filosofia 
Marxista-Humanista de Liberation 

$1 per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya . $2 per copy 

□ Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya. $1.00 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

First Sngiish translation of article by Rosa 

Luxemburg $2 per copy 


□ News & Letters — 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 


published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer $1 per copy. 


□ The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

Vo). I includes Portugal, Post-Mao, China, Lebanon, 

Euro-cemmunism $2 per copy 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin America, What is 
Philosophy?, Permanent Revelution. . . $1.50 per copy 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital — Vol. I 

By Raya Dunayevskaya . . . $2.50 per copy 

□ Revolutionary Feminism 

On history of International Women's Day, on the Paris 

Commune and Black Women 75c per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident 
movement . , $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

..... 15c postage 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Marxism and Freedom 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskaya .... . $10.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskayi ............. $10.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Mack Worker's 
Journal 

By Charles Denby ...... . . . .... ... ... $ 7.50 per copy 

* • • • a-AF #' * • • • • • *.-# • -- 

MAH. ORDERS TO: 1 ’ 2 * 83 

News & Letters, 2832 iost Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 48211 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add 50c to each order for postage. 


Nama 
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NEWS & LETTERS 




Africa: the external war, the internal war 


The four bomb blasts which rocked the Koeberg nuclear 
reactor construction site Dec. 19 did more than seriously 
damage South Africa’s first nuclear power station. They 
blew a hole as well in the illusions of that apartheid land's 
rulers and their allies in Washington that the murderous 
new attacks launched against the “external threat" — 
Black opponents in Lesotho and Mozambique — and the 
relentless jailings and bannings ot freedom tignters 
within South Africa, could pacify the whole southern end 
of the continent for continuing white supremacist rule. 

And as the inquiry into the breach of security at the 
heavily guarded Koeberg installation proceeded, what 
was underlined was how no part of the vaunted prosperity 
of white South Africa can be separated from its contradic- 
tory dependence on Black labor. Of the 4,000 employed at 
the Koeberg construction site, some 2,500 were said to be 
Black workers brought in by contractors from the "home- 
lands" ghettoes of Transkei and Ciskei, where new Black 
union movements have made important inroads since 
1980. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S WARS AGAINST 
LESOTHO. MOZAMBIQUE 

In claiming responsibility for the explosions, the Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC) cited the brutal midnight 
incursion by South African troops ten days earlier into 
Maseru, capital of the tiny state of Lesotho. Over 40 
people, both exiled activists and Maseru townspeople, 
were slaughtered in that assault, after which South Africa 
warned Lesotho to stop allowing Black exile activity. 

The assault against Lesotho took its place in a vastly 
widened strategy of aggression and destabilization 
throughout Southern Africa carried out by the chief of apar- 
theid’s armed forces, Gen. Constand Viljoen for his Prime 
Minister Botha. We had long been witness to their 
search-and-destroy raids into Angola against the Nami- 
bian liberation ists of SWAPO and their financing of 
UNITA guerrillas, as well as efforts to economically de- 
stabilize Zimbabwe, once colonialist rule was ousted 
there. Today, however, secret operations focus as well on 
an undeclared war against Mozambique, with South Af- 
rica supplying and directing armed groups calling them- 
selves the Mozambican National Resistance (MNR). They 
have attempted to not only paralyze Mozambique’s 
economy, but disrupt Zimbabwean exports and discour- 
age Mozambican support for Black freedom struggles in- 
side South Africa. 

. Similar motives have governed South Africa’s latest 
scheme as well — the attempt to cede large chunks of 
KaNgwane and KwaZulu “homelands” to the Kingdom of 
Swaziland in return for Swazi cooperation with the South 


African army against apartheid’s opponents. Never mind 
that the "homelands’’ are now supposedly independent of 
Pretoria. The fact is that, having set up these “Bantus- 
tan” frauds, and having forced tens of thousands out of 
their homes in townships around white cities to live in 
reservation-like zones, the Botha government now fears 
these very "homelands” will become centers of “subver- 
sive" activity. They know very well that unemployment 
in them is nearly total and even subsistence agriculture 
close to impossible. — - 

On every front, whether rural or urban, “internal" or 
“external," the apartheid system since Soweto 1976 has 
been searching, with U.S. assistance, for new approaches 
to the problem of how to maintain control. It was thus 
with considerable satisfaction that Botha’s regime re- 



— Themba Nkosi 


Striking workers seek recognition for their union from Ed- 
gars. a retail clothing chain in Johannesburg. 

ceived the news, Jan. 4, of the decision of the Labor 
Party, the most prominent political organization among 
the nation’s 2.7 million “Coloured” (as those of so-called 
“mixed-race” are termed), to take part in Botha’s pro- 
posed “expanded Parliament.” This proposal calls for 
three racially segregated chambers: one for whites, one 
for “Coloureds”, one for Indians — and no representation 
for 22 million Black South Africans. Whites will of course 
still have complete veto power. Less than 24 hours after 
Labor Party leaders announced their decision, the U.S. 
State Department rushed to declare that “a process of 
change is under way” in South Africa. 

THE INDEPENDENT BLACK UNIONS 
The Labor Party leaders would do well to remember 
the gulf revealed between the masses and such oppor- 
tunist politicking by the rise of Black Consciousness. Not 


only did “Coloured” youth declare themselves Black as 
they joined the demonstrations in 1976, but it was “Col- 
oured" youth’s 1980 school boycotts in Cape Town that 
helped trigger massive strikes propelling an un dreamed 
of growth of independent Black unionism, 1980-82. 

From a base of less than 50,000 two years ago, the 
Black trade union movement has skyrocketed to a mem- 
bership of over 200,000 today. And although this repre- 
sents only ten percent of the Black urban workforce, the 
unions have gained at least a foothold in nearly every 
industry and in all parts of South Africa. What is new is 
that the many-sided government and corporate attacks 
which followed initial victories by the unions in auto, 
mines, food and textiles have not destroyed those gains. 
In the face of repression union members undertook not 
retrenchment, but a searching on such questions as 
whether to declare a Black consciousness philosophy; 
whether to get involved in openly political questions; 
whether to< register under the government’s labor legisla- 
tion. 

As the recession has deepened worldwide, even the 
South African economy has been troubled, with lay-offs in 
major industries and a push by the government to force 
unemployed workers to move to the “homelands.” Only a 
$2 billion loan from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), pushed through with U.S. support, has averted 
major trouble for the economy. But the new unions, far 
from granting "concessions,” have been organizing the 
unorganized. Some of the most recent strikes have been 
those by retail store workers in Johannesburg demanding 
union recognition for their Commercial, Catering and Al- 
lied Workers’ Union. Its leader, Emma Mashinini, was 
released in May, 1982, after more than six months in 
detention, and immediately resumed militant strike or- 
ganizing. 

Seventy-five years ago British troops, haying finished 
with the Boer War, joined with the Boers to crush the last 
remnants of the Bambata (Zulu) Rebellion in Natal. After 
scores were executed, they declared the land safe for 
colonial interests. Today’s South African rulers, flush 
with their hew strategies for “containing” the freedom 
struggles, delude themselves that they can maintain their 
rule in perpetuity. They know that apartheid would never 
have lasted this long without the active support, of U.S. 
imperialism, a support which has intensified in 
when not eydn the Shah of Iran proved a durable ally. 

The years since Soweto 1976 have seen such a “World- 
wide movement for self-determination that no land is 
“safe” for imperialism now. Least of all is the apartheid 
nightmare secure from the great-grandchildren of the 
Bambata Rebellion and their quest for liberation now. 


Black Miami Rebellion II 


BMCK-KEP VIEW 


Martin Luther King’s 
philosophic dimension 


The three days of rebellion at the end of December in 
Miami’s Black Overtown area, which began with the police 
killing of 21 year old Nevell Johnson, once again focused 
national attention on the grim reality of Black life under- 
lying the holiday season of this resort city. Nor has it 
ended, as 1,000 Overtown residents turned out for Nevell 
Johnson's funeral, a week later. 

By the time the smoke had cleared another Black 
youth, 17 years old, Alonso Singleton, had been killed, 20 
people had been injured and 44 Black residents arrested. 
Reports began to surface disclosing the fact that the 
policemen responsible for the deaths of the Black youths 
have both had numerous complaints filed against them by 
the community. 

The larger Black ghetto of Liberty City, north of Over- 
town, was the scene of Black rebellion in May of 1980. 
And just this past summer the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion had published its report on that riot citing “current 
conditions in the nation’s cities indicate that discrimina- 
tion based on race and ethnicity continue to permeate and 
undermine the lives of the urban poor.” The government 
report stated that the causes of the Liberty City Re- 
bellion “are identical to those documented in the report 
of the National Advisory Commission on Civli Disorder of 
1968.” , 

Thus, not only had there been little progress since 1980, 
but none since 1968. A Miami City Commissioner noted 
that, “It could have happened anywhere where there are 
people who are without money, housing and services. 
People here are in the streets and it does not take much 
to ignite a fuse.” 

That fuse in Overtown, as in most Black communities, 
is the tension existing between the police and the Black 
community due to the excessive use of force by the police. 
Perhaps that is why the very first night of the rebellion 
saw a direct confrontation between Black youth and the 
police. Indeed, after the very first reports showing Black 
youth capturing the guns in a police car and fighting the 
S.W.A.T. team to a standstill, the media never -aired the 
report again. 

With another investigation underway amid calls for 
dismissal of Miami police chief Kenneth Harms, there are 
sure to be more inquires and government reports on the 
“causes” of civil disorders. However, Black rebellion in 
Miami has once again shown that there can be no narrow- 
ing of the relationship between casuality and freedom. 

— Lon Turner 


by John Alan 

January 15th was Martin Luther King's birthday. Had 
he not been gunned down by a racist assassin in April of 
1968, he would have been a mere 54 years of age this 
year. His death was both tragic and untimely but he has 
not passed from the stage of history, he remains alive in 
the thoughts of many Black and white Americans and this 
birthday of his is witnessing a re-discovery both of him 
and the Black Liberation movement that he has come to 
symbolize. 

This new interest in King is not an accident. It is 
directly related to the fact that the Black revolution of the 
1960s did not achieve total liberation for Black Ameri- 
cans; that racism is still the unwritten law of the land. It 
is a fact that was once again brought to the consciousness 
of this country and the world by the revolt of Black youth 
in Miami last December and by the permanent economic 
crisis of capitalism and the ever-present threat of a nuc- 
iear holocaust. It is within this environment of perma- 
nent racism, permanent economic crisis and the threat of 
world-wide annihilation that King is presently seen as the 
great personality who fought for the interests of the poor 
against militarism. 

KING’S ANTI-MILITARISM 

Thus, today young peace activists and a new generation 
of Black militants are finding that the opinions that King 
expressed in his sermon “Why I Am Opposed To The War 
In Vietnam” is a far better explaination of present 
realities than the “I Have A Dream” speech. In this ser- 
mon, which King originally delivered at the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church in Atlanta, Georgia in April, 1967, he came out 
against the “giant triplets of Racism, militarism and 
economic exploitation.” He boldly placed himself in 
categorical opposition to the war by drawing a connection 
between that war and the war that he was conducting at 
home. He saw the war in Vietnam as an enemy of the 
poor, and attacked it as such. 

At the same time King placed himself squarely in the 
corner of Third World revolutions, giving unequivocal 
support to Vietnamese independence from both French 
and American imperialism. 

Though this sermon was kept well within the boundaries 


of Christian ethics, it carried a potent revolutionary mes- 
sage by calling for the reorganization of society from a 
“thing-oriented society” to a “person oriented society” 
where machines, computers and profits would cease to be 
more important than people. King went on to declare in 
the sermon; “If there is any one thing that we must see 
today it is that these are revolutionary times. All over the 
globe men are revolting against old systems of exploita- 
tion and oppression. And out of the wounds of a frail 
world, new systems of justice and equality are being 
born.” 

In this sermon King caught the spirit of the American 
Black masses, the youth, Third World people and the op- 
pressed around the world. 

THE PHILOSOPHIC NEEDS OF TODAY 

When King spoke these words, he stood alone. Not one 
Black leader of national stature would support him. They 
pressured him to keep his mouth shut and to refrain from, 
above all, placing the class/race war in the United States 
ahead of U.S. imperialist interests in Asia. 

But we would be doing King a great disservice — who 
was indeed a great personality — if we assume his 
philosophical grounds as the point of departure to combat 
racism, classism and militarism today. Here, I am not 
speaking of. violence vs. non-violence, but the underlying 
concept of his philosophy that attempts to synthesize op- 
posites within capitalist society without recognizing how 
deep a revolutionary process must be to overcome op- 
pression. 

It was King’s failure to recognize this that brought the 
rupture between him and the Black urban masses who 
wanted to end capitalism as system completely in the 
1960s. He never made a philosophical category out of the 
Black mass revolt, yet he was the most philosophical of 
all the Black leaders and did see the struggle in 
philosophical terms. He had a deep respect for Black 
masses.but not for their power as reason. What stood 
between them was his formal philosophical training, 
which confined thinking and theory wholly to books and 
not in the actuality of mass struggle. 

If Miami is saying anything to us at this moment, it is 
that we must work out a whole new theory for this prac- 
tice. 
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Two States of the Union: hunger and revolt, Reagan’s militarism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

unemployed workers who are turning to this extreme 
solution to their problems. 

" Through the nation, soup kitchens multiply in 
every urban area from Los Angeles to Boston, from De- 
troit to Memphis, from Seattle to Miami. Also throughout 
the nation, tne number of homeless families continues to 
skyrocket, with over three million now listed as homeless 
— a figure that is greater than those without homes dur- 
ing the Great Depression of the 1930s. 

The nation’s jails fill to overflowing, as many unem- 
ployed, youth in particular, turn to crime to get food and 
shelter, even at the expense of a criminal record. Another 
side of youth discontent is seen in the more than half 
million who have refused to register for possible military 
service. 

Meanwhile, the unemployment rate continues to in- 
crease, with more than 12 million persons now officially 
without jobs, or over 10.8 percent — and this does not 
include the millions who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefits, are too discouraged even to look for a job, 
or are underemployed. 

The most recent massive unemployment blow came 
in a new year greeting from Bethlehem Steel, which an- 
nounced lay-offs of 10,000 workers from its plants in 
Lackawanna, N.Y. and Johnstown, Pa., who will be added 
to the 30,000 Bethlehem workers already laid off (see 
“Worker’s Journal” column, p.l). One measure of the 
steelworkers’ super depression is revealed in steel’s 29 
percent rate of production capacity, which compares with 
the national industrial utilization rate of about 68 percent. 

Underlying these depressed figures is another record: 
there are over 700,000 bankruptcy cases now pending in the 
courts, including some half million individual and over 

25.000 business bankruptcies filed last year alone. In addi- 
tion, 43 banks failed in 1982, the largest number since 1940. 

According to the latest government figures, unem- 
ployment among teenagers has hit a high of 24.5 percent, 
•the rate for Blacks rose to 20.8 percent, for adult males to 

10.1 percent, while for adult women the rate reached 9.2 
percent. In relation to the latter figure, a startling num- 
ber of homeless families are headed by women, a point 
that is consistently emphasized by reporters describing 
the compositions of the camps of the homeless springing 
up around urban areas such as Houston, where the prom- 
ise of employment at one time had offered some hope for 
jobs. 

REAGAN S STATE OF THE UNION: 

‘FREE ENTERPRISE’ AND NUCLEAR 
MILITARIZATION 

In total contrast to these grimly widespread realities. 
President Ronald Reagan’s State of the Union address to 
be delivered on Jan. 25 will paint a rosy picture of Ameri- 
ca’s future, our “supreme communicator” will insist that 
the “foundation blocks” have already been put in place 
upon which “sound, long range” economic growth and 
recovery will be built. If we all will but “stay the course,” 
there will be such an economic resurgence that the un- 
employment problems will be solved, interest rates will 
fall, investment capital will be generated to re-tool U.S. 
industries, inflation will remain in check and the Ameri- 
can dream will once again be within the grasp of all 
industrious people. Moreover, this will be achieved at the 
same time that military outlays will be forthcoming, not 
only to close all of America’s “windows of vulnerability,” 
but also to leapfrog ahead of Russia’s military posture. 

The literal threat of nuclear annihilation is hanging 
over the world. The latest escalation of this national ter- 
rorism by Reagan is his demand for an additional $8 
billion for strategic nuclear forces for the next fiscal 
year, which would mean a staggering total of $30 billion 
for nuclear warfare, or nearly tripling the $12.1 billion 
budgeted in 1979. And while Reagan may be forced by 
public pressure to reduce his military spending aimed at 
one-world mastery in competition with Russia bent on the 
same aim, he will insist on his nuclear budget. 

Reagan, with a kind smile and gentle tone, will re- 
mind us that it has taken over two decades of reckless 
and rudderless government spending to bring our present 
crisis upon us, and that recovery will take some time. Our 
penance for wrongdoing cannot be satisfied with a mere 
five “Hail Marys” and five “Our Fathers.” The sins are 
too momentous to be atoned for by such simple punish- 
ment. And, as Reagan will reiterate, the misery, anguish 
and suffering which accompany the massive unemploy- 
ment are “unfortunate” but are nevertheless the price 
that has to be paid to restore the health of the economy. 
In a word, our supply-side President will reign supreme 
in the White House, surrounded by myopic court jesters 
chanting the long-sterile phrases of free enterprise and 
free marketplace. 

But it was precisely the unregulated appetite of so- 
called free enterprise capitalism that produced the inter- 
national economic collapse in the 1930’s. That, in turn, ush- 



ered in our present era of state-capitalism, with the state 
dictating and enforcing the schemes concocted by the 
planners, of both the full state version in Russia and of 
the “private” version in the U.S. 

The capitalist contradictions which resulted in col- 
lapse then were not removed by the plans or the planners, 
and nothing reflects that fact more compellingly than the 
present degenerating stage of worldwide economic crisis. 
Marx long ago disclosed the central law of capitalist de- 
velopment to be the permanent unemployed army. This 
brutal truth is no longer controvertible, since the evidence 
throughout not only the U.S. but also the world, testifies to 
this already critical and still growing joblessness in both 
developed and underdeveloped nations. However, Marx 
also revealed that worker revolt grows to oppose their 
degradation, and that part of the second America has 
hardly been silent and inactive. 

Attempting to create an atmosphere of fear and re- 
pression, the Ku Klux Klan has scheduled rallies in a 
number of urban centers, including Washington, D.C. 
Every effort has been met by massive confrontations by 
both Blacks and whites who have forced would-be Klan 
marchers to flee for their lives, often escaping only be- 
cause of police protection. 

WORKERS’ DETERMINATION TO FIGHT 
BACK 

Workers, meanwhile, have recently demonstrated a 
determination and conviction that they will not continue 
to tolerate the stampede on the part of their so-called 
leaders to give back the workers’ hard-won gains. The 
Chrysler workers in Canada refused to accept UAW Pres- 
ident Fraser’s efforts to force a ‘take-back” contract 
down their throats, and instead voted to strike the com- 
pany. The Canadian workers thus not only won improved 
contracts for both themselves and the U.S. Chrysler 
workers, they provided the leadership that challenged 
their own union bureaucrats and the corporation — and 
were victorious. 

Another sign of labor’s determination to halt their 
backward slide was revealed in the vote of the miners, 
who replaced their incumbent president, Sam Church, 
who had miserably failed to effectively represent them, 
With Rich Trumka, a 33-year-old Pennsylvania miner who 
campaigned on a platform to restore the might and fight- 
ing spirit of the UMWA. Analysts who refer to the totally 
superficial consideration that Trumka wore a three-piece 
suit whereas Church chewed tobacco and wore overalls 
miss the point entirely. If Church had effectively repre- 
sented the miners, they wouldn’t care if he walked around 


in a barrel, they would have still supported him, and his 
presidency. 

In sharp contrast .to the democratic UMW election, 
the UAW’s leadership succession this summer is already 
cut-and-dried, with Owen Bieber selected by the union’s 
executive committee to replace Douglas Fraser. The 
UAW. delegate convention to be held in July will simply 
ratify Bieber’s selection, with the rank-and-file auto 
workers completely by-passed by the bureaucratic struc- 
ture of the UAW, a procedure that increasingly angers 
auto workers. 

As for the temper of the Blacks in the U.S., who are 
the most viciously deprived in this depressed economy, 
the explosion in the Overtown section of Miami (see arti- 
cle, p.8) is but a small manifestation of the seething re- 
volt that is simmering beneath the surface. Just how pow- 
erful this sentiment for change is can be seen in the 
recent coalition of Black churches, which have united to 
combat racism’s resurgence under Reagan. This unity 
could never have been achieved unless the movement for 
change from below was not massive and determined. 

Meanwhile, other minorities, women and the youth 
have their own special oppressions and discriminations to 
battle. Women’s liberationists fighting for their rights and 
recognition face not only a hostile President and Adminis- 
tration, they must also contend with right-wing religion- 
ists determined to destroy every gain made by women 
and to reimpose, if not deepen, the previous discrimina- 
tory and subservient relationships. 

The two states of the union — that of workers, em- 
ployed and unemployed, minorities, women and youth; 
and that of Reagan — stand in stark contrast to each 
other. The new activities from Black rebellion to rank- 
and-file labor militancy, from the anti-nuclear war 
movement to women’s liberation, all show a determina- 
tion -to oppose Reagan’s nuclear militarization Of the de- 
pressed economy. The battle is beginning to be joined. 


Protest Oroville racism 

San Franciso, Cal. — “Stop the Nazis, Stop the Klan, 
For Jobs and Justice” was the theme on hundreds of 
banners on December 12 when more than 2000 men, 
women and children marched in Oroville in northern 
California. The participants represented about 100'sup- 
porting organizations: civil rights groups, churches, un- 
ions, Blacks, women, Chicanos, Asians, Native Americans, 
Middle Eastern, etc. 

Busloads came from all over California, Oregon and 
Washington; some from as far as Texas and Arizona. The 
news media from all over the U.S., Europe and Japan 
were there. But most important of all were The Concer- 
ned Parents of South Oroville, founded by mothers from 
the predominantly Black section of the community called 
Southside. The Black mothers had called for a “National 
March against Racism.” 

The events behind the Oroville demonstration started in 
November of 1981 when an avowed Nazi, Perry Warthan, 
put threatening racist material in Black homes, on cars, 
advertised his “dial a Nazi” recorded message in public 
places and finally recruited some teenagers to spread his 
poison inside the schools. The Black community re- 
sponded with such force that the police were compelled to 
investigate. 

Oroville is the community where, in 1979, three young 
white men went deer hunting and not finding any they 
came home, stalked and shot to death a Black man. Of 
that “incident” the mayor told the press that it was “just 
some disturbed kids who wanted something to shoot at. If 
it had been a Mexican or a Chinaman they would have 
shot him. It just happened to be a Black man.” 

Officials of the all white city government claim there is 
no segregation — “they have their part of town, and we 
have ours.” Mayor D’Arcy claims there are no Blacks ip 
the Fire and Police departments or city government “be- 
cause no qualified Blacks applied.” 

The Black community has no paved streets or street 
lights, sewers are faulty, unemployment is 35 percent and 
minimum wage is the norm for those who find work. 
Threats from the Klan or Nazis has continued for 50 
years, and police harassment is a regular occurrence. 

That Oroville is a “symbol” of racism in California, has 
been overwhelmingly proven by the just released Califor- 
nia Panel to Investigate Violence Against Racial, Reli- 
gious and Ethnic Groups in this state. The two year in- 
vestigation revealed over 400 reports of violence against 
minorities, from cross burnings to swastikas, from fires 
to murders. Targets include Blacks, Chicanos, Jews, Na- 
tive Americans and Southeast Asians. Witnesses testified 
that harassment and abuses by law enforcement person- 
nel were more significant problems than violence by 
white supremacists. 

Every day the connection between Miami and Cali- 
fornia becomes more visible. The Concerned Parents of 
South Oroville and their supporters have declared Oro- 
ville to be not only a symbol of racist repression, but a 
freedom symbol of mass opposition to racism in the 1980s. 

— Observer 
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A young Black British woman writes Charles Denby 

An exchange of letters with the Editor 


Birmingham, England 

Dear Mr. Denby, 

I have just finished reading your book Indignant Heart, 
and I must say it made interesting reading, even though 
you succeeded in smashing my illusions of certain peop- 
le, namely Angela Davis. 

Being on the other side of the Atlantic, it always 
seemed to me that Americans (Black) were doing more 
and achieving more than we Black British. But it looks 
now to me that we are all back to stage one. 

I THINK IT would be useful if I told you my age be- 
cause that would give you some idea of the times I am 
referring to. I am 23 years old. 

At present I have just embarked on a three year degree 
course in law and I am in my first year. I got hold of your 
book through a friend Who is a member of the Revol- 
utionary Communist Party, and I became involved with 
them through joining a group at our college. Students 
Against Racism. The aim of the group basically is to 
smash racism and unite the working-class. 

I myself have never been politically involved in any 
groups, but after reading your experience with the Com- 
munist Party I began to wonder whether I was doing 
right by becoming attached to this group. 

I COULDN’T MAKE out from your book whether you 
had joined any other communist group after that exper- 
ience, but I would be glad of some direction. 

Because I am basically concentrating on my course 
work, I have not had the opportunity to delve more into 
the policy belief and aims of this party. But I want to do 
something, not just by talking, but something useful and 
constructive. The only problem being that I don’t know 
how, or who to join with to achieve something better not 
only for Black people but all people around the world. 

At present I think I lack confidence, but also I am not 
sure of my beliefs, or what I want out of life. I know you 
can’t tell me, but some guidance might help me off the 
fence and into the main arena of life. I look forward to 
hearing from you Mr. Denby. ' 

Yours sincerely 
Ms. S.A.Q. 

System uses welfare 
to divide and control 

Boston, Mass. — At a time when many people are 
lamenting Reagan’s dismantling of social service pro- 
grams, rather than demand a return to pre-Reagan levels 
and types of services we are in a position to evaluate and 
propose fundamental changes in their structure and im- 
plementation. 

Social welfare programs often act as a mechanism of 
social control in maintaining the existing social order. 
These services act as a safety valve for the pressures 
which periodically build up in a society that is unwilling 
to assure a minimum standard of living. They appease 
“surplus labor” during times of unemployment and mask, 
rather than correct, the underlying tensions of capitalism. 

Social welfare programs divide and cripple groups of 
people by demanding that they compete against each 
other for limited social service resources. They also cre- 
ate the impression that government is concerned about 
the welfare of its citizens. 

Both directly and indirectly these programs exercise 
control over the day to day lives of recipients. These 
control mechanisms are often integrated into eligibility 
requirements. For example, strikers are often denied wel- 
fare benefits; AFDC regulations dictate the composition 
of families receiving welfare benefits, and people receiv- 
ing unemployment benefits must report to the unemploy- 
ment office every two weeks even if they are not offered 
jobs when they report. 

People come for help as unique individuals but are 
soon categorized and processed into clients. This obscures 
each person’s individuality, as well as the critical prob- 
lems in society which both the professional and the client 
have in common. The emotional neutrality, which profes- 
sionals are supposed to embody, acts as a model for cli- 
ents who are told to suppress their feelings of oppression 
so that they can be good workers, students and wives. 

• Marxist social welfare under capitalism can aim at 
transformation both by recognizing the suffering inherent 
in a capitalist society and by insisting on a truly human 
response to this suffering. There are a number of ways in 
which the structures of social welfare can be improved — 
the decentralization of power and resources being an es- 
sential element of change. Communities can democratize 
federal social welfare programs; cash payments with 
which to purchase services can be given directly to indi- 
viduals; alternative institutions such as people’s health 
clinics, hospice centers, women’s support groups can be 
formed, and professionals- can organize and put a halt to 
dehumanizing methods. 

It must be recognized, however, that the only way to 
decrease the need for social services is to . change the 
structure of society itself. — R.s. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Ms. S.A.Q. 

I was very glad to get your letter. I had gotten some 
before from Britain and some from Germany (where my 
book was published in German,) but never before from 
Black Britain. That is a very important difference. You 
say that you are 23. I have had a lot of experience in my 
younger days with the Communist Party in the USA. It 
was not the same Communist Party that we know today. 
Back then it seemed to be much more of a revolutionary 
party. My first experience with the Communists was in 
1929, after I had come up from the South and then the 
Depression hit. 

The Communists were trying to help both Blacks and 
poor whites, fighting to put people back in homes after 
landlords had evicted them. The time was so ripe for 
revolution, that you thought that if they were serious 
about it we would have one. Blacks and whites both were 
yelling that they should have guns — not for fighting 
against one another, but for revolution. But what the CP 
was interested in was running candidates for office. They 
said they would get “good people” in. 

NOW YOU KNOW I was born in the Deep South, and 
when I came to the North I was looking for complete 
freedom. When I came back in 1942, after years back in 
Alabama, I met the Communists again. But now many in 
the Communist Party were union leaders. I saw what 
they were doing. And I was through with them when I 
saw that they were using Blacks on every issue in the 
union. One friend in the shop was a member or close 
sympathizer of the CP. When he told them that he agreed 
with me on the Black struggle in the plants, they arranged 
to have him fired, by getting him into a fight with another 
worker. Later they had this worker also fired (he was 
Yugoslav) for supporting Tito. 

So I thought over your question on affiliation with Stud- 
ents Against Racism, and of course I don’t know the 
group, so I can’t answer exactly. But because of my ex- 
perience, I question it. Maybe the Revolutionary Com- 
munist Party is for China, instead of Russia. But the point 
is that the approach to the working class is similar. Any- 
thing working people or Black people start theywant to 
get in and lead it. They think that we are dumb and they 
have to be the ones to lead the movement. They assume 
that whenever the Black people don’t follow their leader- 
ship, they are “backward”. The truth is that they only 
end up strangling the movement. They never see actions 
of the masses as a critique of themselves. You might look 
again at my critique of the Maoists in the plants in my 
book, p.p. 262-272. 

TODAY I’M associated with News & Letters. We have 
been a paper and an organization expressing the phil- 
osophy of Marxist-Humamsm since 1955. This philosophy 
doesn’t separate mental and manual labor. It is de- 
termined to see Blacks and other poor people with control 
of their own lives, thoughts and destiny. I never dreamed 
before I was affiliated with News & Letters that a worker 
could be the editor of a revolutionary paper. That is part 
of the separation between mental and manual under 
capitalism — and for most of the Left, they repeat it. But 
for 25 years I have edited this paper, and I am enclosing 
a copy for you to read and subscribe. 

I hope you will be willing to be both a reader and a 
writer. I would like to know more about the conditions for 
Black British in Birmingham. I was glad and surprised to 
hear that you are taking up a law degree. But I don’t 
think that is too common, since I have seen and heard 
about unemployment and poverty before and since the re- 
bellions in July 1981. Could you write for us some of the 
news and conditions in Birmingham? (I’m enclosing a 
report we printed back during the rebellion.) 

LET ME say that I was very impressed with how you 
closed your letter, asking for help in getting you “off the 
fence and into the main arena of life”. The best and only 
way I know to tell you this is to bring together thoughts of 
freedom and actions for freedom. That is what our phil- 
osophy of Marxist-Humanism is about. Have you ever 
seen any of the books written by Raya Dunayevskaya? 
We have been together in the movement since the 1940s. 
She is the National Chairwoman of News and Letters 
Committees and her new book, Rosa Luxemburg, Wo- 
men’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
has just been published. This book, and her two earlier 
books, are the best things to read, I believe, for helping 
you into the “main arena of life”. I am enclosing a bro- 
chure and order form for you on her three books. 

Sincerely yours, 
• Charles Denby 

Conference announcement 

Common Differences: Third World Women 
and Feminist Perspectives 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign April 9-13 
‘ Office for Women’s Resources and Services 
610 East John Street 
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Every worker I have talked with sees that the union 
leadership is totally out of touch with what is affecting 
workers. Workers in every industry are experiencing 
lay-offs, plant closings, wage givebacks which cut their 
standard of living. But the union leadership at the most 
pays lip service to the real conditions of workers and 
unemployed today. 

But this state of degeneracy of the labor bureaucracy 
is not only characteristic of the UAW, which is supposed 
to be progressive, but of the entire AFL-CIO. It is not a 
short term question. Ever since the new stage of produc- 
tion called Automation was introduced into the coal fields 
with the continuous miner in the late 1940s, there has been 
a sharp separation of labor leaders and workers. Even so 
militant a labor leader as John L. Lewis did not really 
grasp what the workers were striking over in the 1949-50 
miners’ general strike. Where Lewis settled the strike for 
more royalty money into the miners’ welfare fund, he did 
not have a real conception of what the workers really 
wanted when they raised the question: We do not want to 
work with this new continuous miner, what kind of labor 
should man do? 

Not only has the labor leadership continued to be 
separated from the workers from the early 1950s to today, 
but they have not understood the kind of crisis that we 
are living in. When the workers were striking against 
Automation in the coal mines, they were striking against 
the new stage in capitalist production which we workers 
have been living under now for three decades. 

THE REAL CRISIS FOR WORKERS 

The real crisis for the American workers is that even 
if the steel industry would recover, the U.S. steel- 
workers would not. Just as tens of thousands of U.S. auto 
workers like myself will not be returning to the auto 
plants, so the steel workers will not be returning to the 
steel mills. The workers in auto, steel and other indus- 
tries are being replaced by automated, unimated, 
robotized labor — that is, the dead labor of machines. 

The astronomical unemployment figures will not 
change dramatically even if there is some recovery from 
the current recession. The fact is that high Unemployment 
— an unemployed army — is with us permanently. The 
labor leaders either do not understand this or are perfect- 
ly willing to accephit. It is only ourselves — workers from 
that first Automation strike in the coal mines to today’s 
unemployment lines — who can refuse to accept being 
made obsolete. 

This is why the incident in the unemployment office 
where the workers were yelling revolution is not just an 
isolated incident. Workers certainly want a job. I was 
reading an article about workers living in their cars, 
sleeping on church house floors, in doorways, or any- 
where they might survive for the night, trying to find jobs 
so they can make a living for their families. Some freeze 
to death, somie kill their families and themselves, others 
rob and get killed by the police, some go to jail. 

But if this system is unable to provide those jobs and 
if the labor leaders continue their deafness to what work- 
ing people are demanding, then the shout of “No jobs, 
Revolution!” will become a reality. I am an unemployed 
worker who has been thinking about that possibility. 
What do you think? 

The ele ctions in Brazil 

New York, N.Y. — The November elections delivered a 
resounding defeat to the military government in Brazil. It 
lost the popular vote but won control of the parliament 
only because thinly-populated rural areas are over-repre- 
sented. The election brought forth some old forces such as 
the Democratic Labor Party whose leader, Lionel Brizola, 
won as Mayor of Sao Paolo. Brizola had been part of the 
nationalist Goulart regime which was toppled , by the 
U.S. -backed military in the first of a wave of “modem” 
type military coups which then covered the whole South- 
ern Cone of Latin America, turning it into a vast torture 
chamber. 

But perhaps even more significant than the victory of 
Brizola is the emergence of new forces. There is a new 
Labor Party, independent of the old nationalist leaders 
such as Brizola and linked to liberation theology. It is led 
by Luis Ignacio da Silva (Lula), the only major Latin 
American labor leader to make a great point of support- 
ing both Solidarnosc and the Sandinistas. 

Brazil’s new working class is also heavily female and 
women’s rights issues have played a part in the mass 
strikes since 1978. The election involved an important new 
Black movement, led by Lelia Gonzalez and linked to the 
Labor Party, a movement which is challenging the myth 
of Brazil as a multi-racial society. 

The election also included the victory of an Indian, 
Mario Juruna, to a seat from Rio de Janeiro in the Par- 
liament. Juruna sees his mandate as defense of all of the 
oppressed, which he defines as including Indians, landless 
peasants, women, Blacks, workers and slum-dwellers. 

— Kevin A. Barry 
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yOUTH 


film on Turkish life 


by Ida Fuller 

Turkey today is a country under martiai law. During 
the past two years the military government has imprison- 
ed many youth and other activists on political charges 
and today there are reports of widespread torture and an 
imprisonment figure as high as 20,000. A Turkish movie, 
“Yol,” which has recently won a Cannes Film Festival 
award, not only exposes the martial law government, but 
also depicts the contradictions of a Middle Eastern so- 
ciety in a way never done before. 

The powerful nature of this movie can be shown by the 
fact that the Turkish government started a campaign of 
slander against its director, Yilmaz Guney, bombed the 
theatres where his film was being shown, and then ban- 
ned the movie altogether. Despite such a campaign, there 
is news of great popularity and praise for “Yol” inside 
Turkey. 

FOCUS ON KURDS 

“Yol” is the story of five prisoners who are released on 
leave for a two-week period. It is in tracing the relation- 
ship of these prisoners with their wives, children, rela- 
tives and surroundings that “Yol” brings out multi- 
faceted contradictions. However what makes the con- 
tradictions even more telling is that three of the main 
characters are Kurds in a country where using the word 
“Kurd” involves a two-year prison term and speaking the 
Kurdish language entails five years of prison. 

Thus, Kurds are always referred to as “mountain 
Turks.” Guney, himself a Kurd, deliberately picks out a 
very oppressed minority as his main category in order to 
not let us easily label characters as good or bad and to 
make us question how those who are oppressed can be- 
come oppressors in certain relationships. 

Of the three Kurdish characters Seyit Ali is a Kurd who 
finds upon return to his village that his wife has resorted 
to prostitution. He is immediately confronted with his 
family’s encouragement to murder his wife and save his 
honor. Zine, his wife, who was pulled out of the prostitu- 
tion house by his family, is now chained and half starved 
by them. It is Zine’s father who insists that Seyit “be 
hard, nurture your hatred,” and not be softened by the 
pleadings of the “she-devil.” 

Seyit, tom between pity and hatred, finally decides to 
take his wife (who is very lightly dressed) on a forced 

Life of a Latina Teen 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I come from Mexico, horn without 
the attention of a doctor with the help of women called 
curanddras, and poor like all the rest living in that area 
which is called El Fuerte. 

The children work hard from an early age. They eith- 
er go with their father to take care of the cattle while he 
works on the crops, or stay at home to help their mother 
with the smaller children. Others have a chance to go to 
school where, from what I learned from my older sister, 
teachers hit them with sticks cut from trees by favorite 
students and brought to their lovely teachers. * 

My brother, the oldest of the boys, now 15, attended 
school and was well liked by my father. He was his first 
son. He used to hit my sister and me, and he was never 
stopped by my father, while if I tried to fight back or 
start anything, I was whipped with a horse whip. I re- 
member him doing the same to my mother. 

I was a second mother for my brothers and sister as 
I babysat for them while the rest worked or attended 
school. The school didn’t interest people much since many 
couldn’t go and those who did didn’t care about learning 
how to read and write. When I attended school for the 
first time, I was almost 13. Because of my age they put 
me in the sixth grade when I came to Los Angeles. 

In Junior High, there wasn’t much writing expected 
from us. While we listened to the teachers, we learned 
history, but they never taught us how to solve problems 
that are now growing into revolt and killing among 
human beings. There are our people who need to be taken 
care of. There are injustices which we must destroy. 

All this I realized in the tenth grade as philosophy 
started to be spread throughout my veins until it reached 
my conscious mind. My writing started to flow and to 
improve as we were required to express our ideas in our 
writing. All this time I worried about my people, parents 
and Mends because they couldn’t do much about the poor 
situation they still lived in. Have I solved their problems 
now that I have an education? No. Not with the money 
situation they have been living in until today. I have given 
my understanding and I have done what I can, but it’s not 
been enough. 

Will the rich ever stop having an inhuman conception 
about the Indian? Will those who, after obtaining suffi- 
ciency, still want to be omnipotent? How do we make sure 
(hat the demands we are fighting for don’t get lost and ~ 
that die leaders after reaching power don’t separate 
themselves from the masses. If we are to convince some- 
one in changing, does it mean that we are to start our 
own world? 


walk through the snow to freeze her to death. It is the' 
scene in the snow that will make one shudder at the 
sufferings of Middle Eastern women. Zine, who is forced 
to believe that she is unclean and wants to recant by 
becoming Seyit’s slave, finally dies. 

Seyit, at the final stages, is moved and tries to rescue 
her but even then his dualities are shown when, on the 
one hand he hits Zine to not let her be numbed by the 
snow, and on the other hand does so to release his frustra- 
tion and hatred. Seyit is congratulated upon the declara- 
tion of his wife’s death. He has saved the family’s honor. 

Another episode follows the story of a prisoner from 
Turkish Kurdistan, near the Syrian border. Here one sees 
the Kurdish fighting spirit alive and well, resisting Tur- 
kish martial law officials. It is after our young Kurdish 
prisoner witnesses his brother’s murder by the authorities 
that he decides to join the rebels in the mountains. 

Yet even a Kurd in revolt can have an oppressive char- 
acter when he deals with women. When our young rebel 
takes the news of his brother’s death to his wife and 
orphaned child, he immediately reminds her of the law of 
the community. Now she will be his wife — his property. 
As Guney says, this movie is about “men who can be 
courageous, heroes who can rebel, yet at the same time 
can be very reactionary toward their women.” 

‘YOL’S’ MESSAGE 

“Yol” has done a great service in bringing out the rev- 
olutionary as well as reactionary elements within the 
Kurdish society. Seeing this movie was one of the exper- 
iences that made me sense what it means to want a total 
transformation of society, one that includes all human 
relationships. 'One can see how crucial is a new concep- 
tion of revolution for movements of social change whether 
among Turkish, Palestinian or Iranian revolutionaries in 
the Middle East. That need for an all encompassing view 
of social change extends itself throughout the world. 

But for us as youth, “Yol” carries a very important 
message. If exposing a reactionary government is not 
enough and if those who are oppressed can themselves 
become oppressors, then the task of those with a youthful 
mind free of ingrained prejudices is to make sure that the 
old oppressive relations are not recreated in a revolutio- 
nary movement. j 

Guney has been able to show the fervor bursting in a 
pre-revolutionary situation without mitigating or ignoring 
the obstacles which can very well stop a revolutionary 
movement halfway. If we as youth can carry as critical 
an understnading, then we can build a movement which 
can transcend those obstacles and head forward. 


| Youth in Revolt ] 

Three blows against youth in America have come from 
the Reagan Administration within only one week. 

1. ) A proposal to create a “sub-minimum wage” — at 
$2.50 an hour — for teens employed during the summer. 

2. ) A regulation to make clinics inform parents of teen- 
age women who get birth control prescriptions, a “squeal 
rule.” 

3. ) Proposed cancellation of a scheduled 7.6 percent pay 
raise for military personnel, making enlistees’ pay even 
harder to live on. 

* * * 

In the largest political gathering’ in Louisiana since 
the Civil Rights Movementin the 1960s, over 1,000 demon- 
strators marched through New Orleans, Dec. 19, protest- 
ing the arms race and budget cutbacks. 

In Khartoum, the capital of the Sudan, high school 
youths are staging strikes and fighting with the army on the 
streets. Economic crisis grips the country, with daily power 
blackouts, shortages of vital foodstuffs and transport break- 
downs. The high school students went into the streets in 
protest, and the government of General Nimeiri shut 
down their schools. When schools reopened after 40 per- 
cent price increases in basic commodities, so did the stu- 
dent riots. 

Hundreds of young East German women have told the 
government they will not fight to defend the state, demand- 
ing the Communist Party head, Erich Honecker, abolish a 
law drafting women in “times of emergency.” 
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Dispatches from the army of the unemployed 


Los Angeles, Cal. — I’ve been unemployed eight 
months now, and a year before that I was unemployed for 
a whole year. I’ve already exhausted my benefits and 
now I’m on an extension. But the question is, what do we 
do once the extensions run out? 

This is what I keep asking the clerks in the unem- 
ployment office. They tell me, well, go on welfare when 
your unemployment checks run out. But what’s after wel- 
fare? How are they going to be able to keep paying work- 
ers these benefits when there aren’t any workers left pro- 
ducing things? 

If this system has nothing to promise us but more and 
more unemployment, what are we going to do? We have 
to begin by getting together to discuss the crisis of unem- 
ployment and what kinds of ideas and activities workers 
can engage in that will truly change this system. 

One woman was telling me how tired she was of hav- 
ing to come back to the unemployment office every few 
weeks to prove she was looking for work. “Why do I have 
to prove I want to work,” she told me. “Can’t they see 
you can’t raise a family on $90 a week? I’m just sick and 
tired of having to stand in these lines ali day. I wouldn’t 
at ail mind to see this whole system torn up and re- 
placed.” The question is, what kind of society will we put 
in its place. 

I told one of the clerks that every time I come down 
here I look at the board and see the same minimum wage 
jobs up. He answered, “We’ve had our staff cut because 
of Reagan too. We just don’t get around any more to 
changing the jobs listing on the boards.” So the same jobs 
sit up there for weeks on end! 

What I want to know is how Reagan and this system 
can think they can “cure the economy” by putting half 
the work force out of work. Who is going to produce their 
riches for them? Who makes tilings if not workers? Have 
they forgotten the simple facts that every worker knows 
so well? It’s not just that Reagan and the others are so 
stupid — the truth is that this system can’t create more 
jobs. They’re too busy converting old auto factories into 
munitions plants. 

The fact that there are no jobs out there is proven in 
their having to grant some of as federaL extensions. They 
are scared of what working people will do If there are no 
promises of more benefits made to them. >ey will tear 
this country apart. — Unemployed worker 


Editor’s Note: Well over 20,000 unemployed work- 
ers stood in line in Chicago just for the chance at one of 
2,800 minimum wage jobs lasting just ten weeks. Below 
are comments from two of those workers, 

Chicago, 111. — We are going back to the era of the 
’30s. People are going to have to go to bread lines, and 
these programs don’t even help us. We are in a Hispanic 
community and the applications are not in Spanish. This 
is a real drawback. People come looking for a job and 
they find they need help to fill, out their applications. 

People have the right to at least get a reasonable job. 
A program that lasts only a few weeks is not enough to 
sustain you. You need to be able to clothe and feed your 
children. It isn’t enough. What we need are some peaceful 
times and job training so people can have jobs. 

j — Latino man 

A lot of people say it’s just, a political thing to benefit 
Mayor Byrne’s campaign. I have to hope that is not true 
— I’ve been out of work for three years. It’s hard to find 
work in a depression. I think Reagan should stop spending 
so much money on warfare, A-bombs and the like. Viet- 
nam should have taught him that this is a thing of the 
Past. Unemployed Black man 
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by Peter Mallorv and Kevin A. Barry 

France 

It is almost two years since the Socialist Party govern- 
ment was elected in France ' While left intellectuals still 
seem in large part to support Mitterrand, immigrant 
workers have challenged him from the Left. A whole 
series of strikes have taken place in the state-owned Re- 
nault plants as well as in privately-owned Citroen and 
Peugeot. Since 1981, this new wave of strikes has been led 
in part by the Communist-dominated and strongest 
French unioh, the CGT. Other tendencies have opposed 
the CGT as bureaucratic. 

Instead of the normal bureaucratic labor delegates, 
immigrant workers have elected their own unofficial 
“delegates of struggle” or “delegates of the line,” many of 
them Moroccan or Algerian workers who can speak 
Arabic with their fellow workers. Citroen especially has 
maintained a racist work atmosphere. A strike last April 
was touched off there by a foreman saying, “I don’t argue 
with slaves, with n— s.” 

One analyst commented, “They wanted to maintain a 
system of apartheid. At- the bottom of the scale, there are 
the Blacks and the Turks, recently recruited, and then the 
North Africans. The Yugoslavs, the Portuguese, the Span- 
ish dnd the Italians come next. The refugees from South- 
east Asia also. Finally, the French, skilled workers, pro- 
fessionals, foremen.” 

While Mitterrand’s victory may have given workers the 
hope that change was possible, his own actions have been 
extremely moderate — even conservative. In November 
he even proposed a total amnesty (including pension 
rights) for the fascist officers of the OAS, who had mur- 
dered Algerians and French leftists during and after the 
Algerian war of independence. The parliament, however, 
under a storm of protest, refused to ratify the new law. A 
\ campaign against it was also organized by left intellect- 
uals such as Simone de Beauvoir and Daniel Guerin. 

Mitterrand also continues to support both increased nu- 
clear weapons and nuclear power plants. The struggle 
against unemployment and nuclear power plants con- 
tinues in the Ardennes region, where steelworkers have 
joined with ecologists on a sustained basis. 

Argentina 

The Dec. 16 anti-government march in Argentina was 
the most massive outpouring yet against the hated mili- 
tary regime, in power since 1976. Over 120,000 people 
joined the march “for democracy and national recon- 
struction” called by the five big opposition parties, includ- 
ing two groups of Peronists. 

Soon the youth, the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo and 
other radical groups began to set the tone of the march. 
Tame slogans were replaced by ones like “Cowards! 
Assassins!” and other insults hurled at the military. Sen- 
sing trouble, the five main political leaders who were 
supposedly leading the demonstration left the rally early, 
after reiterating their “demands” for a return to civilian 
rule “no later than Oct. 12, 1983.” 

Youths burned a police motorcycle and advanced to- 
ward the Presidential palace. Police and soliders killed 
one and injured and arrested hundreds. 

Israel 

While the role of Israel in combating its Arab neighbors 
and slicing up their territory is well known and docu- 
mented, the global ambitions of Israel in Latin America, 
Africa and Asia have been swept under the rug. 

Israel has long been a partner of the Reagan Admini- 
stration in testing American arms under combat condi- 
tions and supplying data on the performance of Russian 
arms, but it has refused to do this for all data on the 
Lebanon conflict in order to extract further U.S. aid. Last 
year U.S. assistance to Israel to further its imperialist 
ambitions cost $2.4 billion. 

In Latin America, Israel is playing all the “dirty 
tricks” that the U.S. is forbidden by law to participate in. 
It supplies arms to El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Chile 
and is training the Angolan UNITA forces in Namibia. It 
supplies arms to the reactionary government of South 
Africa — all with U.S. complicity and encouragement. 

When Ariel Sharon returned from a trip to Namibia last 
year he proclaimed that the strategic concerns of Israel 
included Africa and much of Asia. 

Israel has become a major arms merchant. The Uzi 
machine gun and the Galil assault rifle are distributed 
worldwide, mostly to the reactionary forces that are 
combating freedom from repression. Israel’s secret ser- 
vice, the Mossad, can be found performing dirty tricks 
that even the CIA finds too hot to handle. Neither the 
Knesset nor Congress is in any rush to investigate or euro 
these activities. 

The tactics used to destroy the P.L.O. are being 
employed by Israel against the indigenous radical 
nationalism of Africa, Latin America and Asia. Yet in the 
Israel “Peace Now” movement, laudable as their moti- 
vations might be now, none have raised their voice 
against the global ambitions of the Begin regime. 
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‘Fight for Poland not finished!’ 


Here is a communication 1 just received from the 
Polish freedom movement, 1 wanted to share it with 
\&L — V . Wislanka. 

Summing up the meaning of the Nov. 10 protests com- 
memorating the second anniversary of the registration of 
NSZZ Solidarnosc, inside the factories as orf the streets, 
one could say that though they did not fulfill our expect- 
ations . . . they still proved a continuing resistance of the 
Nation. In spite of the junta’s claims many thousands of 
people stopped working; thousands came out on the 
streets even though everyone of us knew, was fully 
aware, of the draconian punishments. 

In our plant the (Nov. 10) strike was not successful. 
They announced regulations for (distribution of) bonuses 
and awards ahead of time, created an atmosphere of the 
end of the world, prepared large units of scabs recruited 


among the red dogs faithful to the regime, brought bands 
of SB ((security police) and army inside the halls. In 
Bochna branch, starting at 5 a.m.. each steelworker had 
to tell his supervisor if he was going to strike or to work. 
We gave in under the brutal force and common human 
fear. But NOT ALL! In a few departments the work was 
stopped, in others there was only a pretense of working 

A few hundred of us decided to demonstrate on the way 
home. Again there were beatings, gas, sousing with wa- 
ter, and also a novelty — taking away of identity papers, 
for which return we had to pay a few thousand (zlotys) in 
extortion fees to the SB thieves. All that deepened our 
bitterness, but also the desire for more effective forms of 
struggle. On Nov. 10 the fight for Poland was not finished! 

— Hutnik (Steelworker) 


Indian joblessness 

Tribal officials of the Spokane Indian Reservation have 
announced that ^unemployment on the reservation has 
reached 75 percent of the population and that foreclosures 
on cars, homes and furniture were threatening the lives of 
their people. 

The 900 workers on the reservation were formerly 
employed in two industries’— logging and uranium min- 
ing. Worldwide demand for uranium has diminished, and 
the Federal job training program has been cut to 25 per- 
cent of the 1981 allotment. The unemployed subsist on 
surplus government food. Two temporary job openings 
recently drew 100 applicants. 

Islamic fundamentalism 

Thirty years after the Afro-Asian revolutions of the 
1950s, the stasis of Left and nationalist movements has 
created an opening for reactionary solutions to the pro- 
blems of poverty, neo-colonialism and authoritarian rule. 
In Muslim areas and countries, this has, since Iran, taken 
the form of Islamic fundamentalism of a neo-fascist 
character. 

in Algeria, where Frantz Fanon was once the leading 
philosopher of the revolution, today the country is torn 
between the corrupt and authoritarian militarized regime 
of President Chedli, and so-called Islamic revolutionaries. 
The latter are inspired in part by former President Ben 
Bella, now out of jail after many years. Ben Bella stated 
as late as last year that he supported the Khomeini re- 
gime. He talks constantly of an “Islamic renaissance,” 
holds meetings with the reactionary Moslem Brotherhood, 
and yet still calls himself a socialist. 
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Inside Algeria, Muslim fundamentalists have rallied 
thousands to prayer meetings which attack “corruption” 
and "the arrogance of the nouveaux riches." They have 
also physically attacked Marxist students and young 
women refusing to wear the veil. Recently the govern- 
ment arrested some of the Muslim fundamentalists. 

In northern Nigeria, a Black African land, a breakaway 
Muslim faction which follows the ideas of a young prea- 
cher named Maitatisine, staged anti-government rioting 
both in 1980 and in 1982, leaving hundreds if not thousands 
dead each time. As in Algeria, so-called Islamic 
revolutionaries appeal to unemployed youth who wonder 
where the country’s oil wealth is going. 

Maitatisiine himself was killed in bloody riots in Kano in 
1980, but When 1,000 of his followers were released from 
prison Oct.; 1, 1982, it was only a matter of weeks before 
their attacks on the government and on non-adherents of 
their sect resumed. The November riots resulted in the 
deaths of as many as 1,000 people, as the Nigerian army 
moved in after violent rioting. From Iran, to Egypt, to 
Libya and beyond, Islamic fundamentalism of one sort or 
another has became an international political force, but 
one which the Left has yet to reckon with seriously. 

Japan 

Pushed on by the United States, the Japanese govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone approved a 
6.5 percent increase in military spending for 1983, totalling 
more than $12 billion. Part of this increase will be used to 
raise by 20 percent Japanese subsidies of U.S. military 
installations there — including rent-free bases and the 
spending- of more than one billion dollars for the upkeep 
and housing of U.S. forces. With the addition of pay raises 
for the Japanese military later this year, the increase 
could go as high as nine percent. 

Under the American-Japanese security treaty of 1960, 
the U.S. agrees to defend Japan, if attacked, in return for 
the right to maintain military bases there, which cur- 
rently house 46,000 soldiers. 

Spain 

The new Social Democratic government of Felipe Gonz- 
alez was swept into power in Spain in a great landslide. 
Together with France and Greece in 1981, Sweden in 1982 
and possibly West Germany in 1983, these victories have 
created a belt of Social Democratic governments in West- 
ern Europe. 

Socialists have not only replaced conservative parties in 
the governments, but have won new support among intel- 
lectuals and youth. They have definitely replaced the 
Communist Party (CP) almost everywhere, but Italy and 
Portugal, as the main force on the Left. The new Spanish 
government is the most moderate of all — hardly talking 
much of social reform, let alone sweeping social change. 
But after 40 years of fascism, followed by timid rightist 
governments, the Spanish people are clearly ready for 
some deeper changes. 

One thing Gonzalez has done is to challenge NATO and 
to order the removal of the army from outside Madrid. 
This supposedly defensive force has, ever since the 1930s, 
concentrated its main units not around the borders of the 
country, but around the large urban centers. 

The Spanish CP and Trotskyists have meanwhile fallen 
to pieces. The apparent collapse of these vanguardist Left 
groups, which had grown in the 1970s. may! far from 
signalling a turn toward the “center,” actually clear the 
way for newer and more creative forms of revolutionary 
Left, feminist and national self-determination activities. 

China 

Thirty-three years after the 1949 Communist Revolution 
supposedly liberated Chinese women, the official youth 
magazine had to launch, in December 1982, a campaign to 
“save the baby girls.” It seems that the problem of in- 
fanticide persists. It has even been exacerbated by the 
regime’s policy of forcing families to have only one child, 
while hardly, despite the rhetoric, committing themselves 
to women’s liberation. 

Not only girl children, but mothers “unlucky” enough to 
bear girls, have been starved, brutalized and killed. The 
statistics are chilling: China is one of the few countries in 
the world where the male population (51.5 percent) is 
greater than the female (48.5 percent). 
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Unemployed millions, anti-war protests, 
reveal a Western Europe in crisis 


For the Marx Centenary we asked the editor, Charles 
Denby, and the co-editor, Felix Martin, to talk about 
Marx, Labor and Marxist-Humanism. Below we print 
brief excerpts from their conversation. 

“Meeting Marx ” 

CHARLES DENBY : When I got into seeing what Marx 
really meant in his writing it was the period shortly after 
I left the Trotskyist movement. They used to repeat this 
- (Continued on Page 10) 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Two events in Western Europe — the re- 
turn of Nazi Klaus Barbie, “the butcher of 
Lyons,” to France, and the national elections 
in West Germany under the nuclear trigger of 
Cruise and Pershing missiles from the U.S., 
SS 20s from Russia, and deep economic crisis 
— reveal much of the shakiness of the post- 
World War II social system and of the United 
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Marxist-Humanism, 1983: The Summation That Is A 
New Beginning, Subjectively and Objectively 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairwoman, 

National Editorial Board of N&L 

News and Letters Committees greeted the Marx 
Centenary with an expanded Resident Editorial Board 
meeting on Jan. 1, attended by Marxist-Humanists from 
all of our committees around the country, at which 
Raya Dunayevskaya presented " The Summation That is 
a New Beginning, Subjectively and Objectively.” It has< 
been reproduced as a special bulletin, which is available 
from N&L (see page 9). What follows are brief excerpts 
from each of the. parts of the presentation. 

INTRODUCTION: How to Begin Anew? 

The reason that we begin, not objectively as usual, 
but subjectively, is that the “here and now” demands a 
deeper probing into the creative mind of Marx. 

The warp and woof of the Marxian dialectic, the un- 
chained Hegelian dialectic, the dialectic of the revolution- 
ary transformation is true objectively and subjectively. 
Yet Part III of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution begins the probing of 
Marx before he fully broke with bourgeois society, when 
he worked on his doctoral thesis on the “Difference be- 
tween Democritus and Epicurus.” Thus began his very 
first critique of Hegel, in 1841, as it appeared in the Notes 
that were known only to himself. What did appear in the 
doctoral thesis itself was what pervaded those Notes, i.e. 
the question: How to begin anew? ... 

The crucial truth is that the question: How to begin 
anew? informed the whoie of his dialectic methodology — 
even after his discovery of a whole new continent of 
thought, even after the publication of the first edition of 
Capital as well as the 1875 edition, after the Paris Com- 
mune, when he took issue with Mikhailovsky who had 
written what turned out to be what all post-Marx Marxists 
likewise accepted as the climax of the work, that is, the 
“Historic Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation” as a uni- 
versal. Marx, on the other hand, held that that summa- 
tion of Western capitalist development was just that — 
the particular development of capitalism — which need 


not be the universal path of human development. Here we 
have the unique way Marx practiced summation as a new 
beginning. 

The concept of totality as new beginning was true also 
on the organizational question: How to begin a new or- 
ganization when it is to express a whole philosophy of 
revolution . . . 

It is high time for Marxist-Humanists to concretize 
“Where and How to Begin Anew” for our age by looking 
at those “new moments” in Marx as the trail to the 1980s. 

FROM PART I: “New Moments in Marx” 

None seem to have even begun to grapple with what it 
meant for Marx, as he was already completing his econ- 
omic analysis of capitalism (and pre-capitalist societies) 
in the Grundrisse in 1857, to have so fully integrated the 
dialectic and the economics as to articulate that the so- 
cialism that would follow the bourgeois form of produc- 
tion signified “the absolute movement of becoming.” 

That the question of individual self-development and 
social, revolutionary, historical development would be- 
come one manifests itself in the Grundrisse. It is no acci- 
dent that it was there where Marx stopped speaking of 
only three universal forms of human development — 
slave, feudal and capitalist — and included a fourth uni- 
versal form: the “Asiatic mode of production.” That 
post-Marx Marxists failed to have that as ground for 
working out the reality of their age and thus anticipate 
what we now call a whole new Third World is exactly 
what this age is still suffering from. 

* * 

MARX NEVER SEPARATED organization forms 
from his total philosophy of revolution. Indeed, as was 
shown when we kept stressing the year, 1875, Marx had 
worked out his whole theory of human development in 
Capital and in the organizational document, The Critique 
of the Gotha Programme — because his principle, a phil- 
osophy of revolution, was the ground also of organization. 

This, history shows, was not understood by the first 
(Continued on Page 9) 


States’ role in creating the severe contradic- 
tions that wrack West Europe today. 

The arrest and extradition to France of Barbie, who 
was responsible for the deportation of thousands of Jews 
to extermination camps and the death of other thousands 
of resistance workers, has raised for open debate within 
France, the role of the Vichy regime during World War II. 
As well, it points to the responsibility of the United States 
government which, in the post-war period, protected and 
paid Barbie (among other Nazis) for intelligence informa- 
tion, refused to turn him over to French authorities and 
arranged for his “escape” to South America for 30 long 
years. ' 

The West German elections are being held at a time 
when not only West Germany, but all of West Europe, is 
faced with the most devastating unemployment yetseen 
in the post-World War n world, as well as being under the 
nuclear threat of the two superpowers who stand poised to 
negotiate, not disarmament, but a new round of nuclear 
death weapons refinement. Neither Reagan’s “zero op- 
tion” nor Andropov’s offer to dismantle certain missiles, 
represent any viable alternative out of the nuclear night- 
mare for Western Europe’s masses. 

Although it is the whole continent of Europe which 
faces economic, political and social crises today — begin- 
ning with the tens of millions who are unemployed — we 
wish to focus on France and Germany which can show 
both r the objective situation and possible revolutionary 
human pathways out of the crises. 

GERMANY: GREENS AND ANTI-NUKE 
MOVEMENT 

As West Germany faced its March 6 elections, it had 
witnessed the extensive growth of the Greens, a new in- 
dependent grass-roots political movement talking of so- 
cial transformation. The Greens include ecologists, anti- 
war activists, feminists and Leftists. One of the Greens’ 
most popular leaders is none other than the indepen- 
dent Marxist and East German exile Rudi Bahro, who 
stated last year: 

“Why has this peace movement risen up within one 
year first in Europe, then in Japan, then in North 
America? And the uprising in Poland, which didn’t talk 
especially about peace, but like every popular revolution 
dealt with everything, did even more than our West Euro- 
pean demonstrations towards the cause of peace, by forc- 
ing one of the two military blocs into a political impasse. 
Real movements are converging in this way, even though 
their origin and their specific goals lie wide apart.” 

That such a party has attained a significant share of 
the votes has upset the equilibrium between the SPD and 
the Christian Democrats. They have forced the SPD to 
the Left and helped set the ground for the entire election: 
making the question of Reagan’s Cruise and Pershing II 
missiles the central one. 

The Greens are only one manifestation of the mass 
movement in West Germany. 1981 and 1982 saw the most 
massive anti-war demonstrations in West German his- 
tory — in which the Greens worked alongside religious 
pacifists and more traditional Left groups — from the CP 
to the youth wing of the SPD. A new tactic for Germany 
— mass civil disobedience — began in earnest last De- 
cember with the blockading of more than 40 military fa- 
cifities. 

In addition, labor disaffection is on the rise. Nearly 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


International Women’s 
Day letter from India 


Dear Sisters, New Delhi, India 

As an Indian woman participating in the Indian Wom- 
en’s Movement I greet all of you on International Wom- 
en’s Day.* We believe that the women’s movement all 
over the world is commendably successful in being able 
to combine theory and practice, in overcoming regional 
boundaries and in moving towards a holistic view of so- 


ciet 


tL women’s movement in India has had some re- 


* For a brief history d International Women’s Day, see Revolutionary Fem- 
inism — Women as Reason, published by Women’s Liberation News & 
Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI.. 48211, 7%. 
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Black Dimension and revolutionary dialectics 


Dear Raya, 

I wanted to begin to work out references to the Black 
Dimension in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution because, in this Marx 
Centenary year when there are certain to be so many 
meetings and conferences on Marx’s life and work, we 
need to grasp both Marx’s and Marxist-Humanism’s re- 
lation to that Black Dimension, including that of Black 
women. 

From the title, the book doesn’t seem to be about the 
Black Dimension. And yet the reader feels a tremendous 
sweep of that Black Dimension within this new work: 
Africa - the Hereros in what is now called Namibia; the 
Maji-Maji Revolt in East Africa; the Zulu Rebellion in 
Southern Africa; the Igbo Women’s War in Nigeria; in the 
United States — 1831 as the year of the Black man Nat 
Turner and the Black woman Maria Stewart; Abolition- 
ism with John Brown and Frederick Douglass and Harriet 
Tubman and Sojourner Truth; to the Civil Rights Move- 
ment of the 1960s with Black women leaders ancr today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement. 


Yet the fullness of the Black Dimension in the book is 
focused most precisely in relation to that one word that is 
stressed throughout — dialectics — the Black Dimension’s 
integrality to any dialectics of revolution, in the U.S. and 
globally. The Black Dimension is shown within the work- 
ing out of and the debates on dftileetics of revolution, a phil- 
osophy of revolution, from Hegel’s revolutionary dialectic 
to Marx’s revolution in permanence, and from Lenin’s 
discussion on the National Question to the revolutionary ’ 
humanism of the Third World theoretician Frantz Fanon. 

Here I want to limit myself to seeing how the Black 
Dimension impinges upon chapter three of the new work, 
“Marx’s and Luxemburg’s Theories of Accumulation of 
Capital, its Crises and its Inevitable Downfall.” It is with- 
in this chapter that the reader finds it impossible to sepa- 
rate Rosa Luxemburg’s theory of Accumulation of Capital 
(1913) from the very prescient way she scented imperial- 
ism in 1899. 

In the many developments which you single out in 
chapter three, we see how Luxemburg’s fight against im- 
perialism was so central to her lifelong theoretical and 
practical fights against the new stage of capitalist ac- 
cumulation. 


way was the tragedy of Luxemburg. 


y the time we come to the end of the chapter and are 
ready to enter into a discussion of Luxemburg’s wrong 
position cm the National Question we have come face to 
face with Luxemburg’s greatest contradiction — the fact 
that as a revolutionary, as a post-Marx Marxist, she was 
actively engaged in trying to practice a dialectic of revol- 
ution, but without having been able to grasp a philosophy 
of revolution to help guide her. It is precisely there that 
(Hie sees the greatness of Luxemburg’s feeling for the 
Black Dimension in the peoples of Southern Africa, but at 
the same time her failure to transform that feeling into 
working out the integrality of the National Question to the 
dialectics of revolution. 

I know that I have just begun to touch the surface of the 
Black Dimension in your new work and hope to return to 
other aspects soon. _ Diane Lee 


INCOMPLETE ON BLACK DIMENSION 



markable achievements in terms of drawing an increas- 
ing number of women within its fold. Some significant 
issues like rape, legal status and employment have been 
successfully raised and debated at various levels. Wom- 
en’s studies within academia has been nationally acknow- 
ledged as an important area of study and research. 

Several women’s groups engaged in all kinds of ac- 
tivities like organizing, street theatre, legal aid, providing 
support to battered and destitute women and bringing 
forth newsletters and journals which have mushroomed 
and grown with great rapidity all over the country. 

And yet so much needs to be done. The more the 
resonance of our collective slogans, the louder the crack of 
the backlash on us. The growing evil of dowry as a result 
of the deteriorating economic conditions has taken its dis- 
astrous toll. Several hundred newly-wed brides have been 
killed in bids to acquire brides with fresh contingents of 
dowry. 

Since abortion is free and legal, female fetuses are 
being destroyed en masse in clinics which specialize in 
pre-natal sex detection. While our sisters in the USA and 
Europe have to fight for their right to abortion, we in 
India have to fight to prevent the abortion of female 
fetuses. While our sisters in the West are now being heav- 
ily pressured into being housewives and mothers, thus 
pushing them out of the labour market and into "the do- 
mestic sphere, we women of the Third World have our 
reproductive capacities and freedom severely controlled 
by a highly tight population policy. 

Women all over the world are being manipulated. We 
are' manipulated by imperialism, by trans-national com- 
panies, by international agencies and by patriarchal val- 
ues pervading most societies. Therefore, we women need 
to build up much stronger networks internationally 
through which we can exchange information, provide 
support and solidarity to each other, as well as to other 
struggling peoples of the world. We need more dialogue 
and contact for we are not alone! 

Wishing you all strength and success in your struggle. 

In Sisterhood, Jyoti, Manushi, C- 1/202 
Lajpat Nagar l, New Delhi, 11 6624 


And yet it is after seeing Luxemburg’s theoretic down- 
fall (when her theory of capitalist accumulation meets 
Marx’s theory) that we can fully grasp how Luxemburg 
could be so wrong on the National Question. It is true that 
the national question for her was primarily Poland, but it 
relates to the incompleteness in how she viewed the Black 
Dimension as German imperialism went on its rampage 
in Southern Africa. 

I do not want to oversimplify how you work out the 
relation of Luxemburg’s theory of accumulation and her 
position on the National Question. You express with pre- 
cision Luxemburg’s theory of accumulation always within 
the context of Marx’s “dialectic of accumulation”; 


Ninety organizations held a news conference recently in 
Washington, D.C. to protest the Reagan Administration’s 
new “Squeal Law” which will require 5,000 clinics to in- 
form parents within ten days when young women under 18 
years of age receive birth control pills, IUDs or dia- 
phragms — or lose Title X funds. While Sec. Richard 
Schweiker said that this will promote family communica- 
tion, women see it as one more discriminatory govern- 
ment encroachment upon their lives. 


Some of the best writing in Luxemburg’s Ac- 
cumulation occurs in her description of the ‘real 
process of accumulation’, through the conquest of 
Algeria and India; the opium wars against China; 
the Anglo-Boer war and the carving up of the Af- 
rican Empire; and the extermination of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Although Luxemburg described con- 
cretely how the war between the Boers and the En- 
glish was fought ‘on the backs of the Negroes’, she 
did not draw any conclusions about the Black Afri- 
cans being a revolutionary force. That revol- 
utionary role was reserved for the proletariat alone. 

In her critique of Marx’s diagrams she saw his 
economic categories as only economic, rather than 
as symbols of the class struggle itself, (p.37) 

Your critique revolves around the fact that Rosa Lux- 
emburg was so great in her description of the pro- 
cess of accumulation that it lead to nothing less than her 
break with Karl Kautsky’s leadership of the German 
Social Democracy, when he tried to defend what he 
termed “a century of Prussian glory” against her attack 
on the German barbarism against the Herero people. 
SUBJECT OF REVOLUTION 


On Nov. 3, in Tokyo, Osaka and Hiroshima, women’s 
groups, associations of women doctors and midwives, 
family planning organizations and other grassroots 
groups rallied to protest the government’s attempt to 
tighten abortion laws. Although the new cabinet has an- 
nounced it will not submit the new limitations to the Diet, 
Prime Minister Nakasone has long been a member of the 
Sicho-no-Ie (Family of Growth), an anti-abortion group. 
For more information contact Japanese Group for Abor- 
tion Rights, $09 West 121 Street, No. 804, New York, NY, 
16627. 

(From Womanews) 


On July 4, 1983, a Women’s Peace Camp will open at the 
Seneca Army Depot in New York state. Planned as a sister 
camp to the one in Greenham Common, England (See 
N&L, Jan .-Feb. 1983), the site is the departure point for 
Pershing II missiles destined for Europe and is near Sen- 
eca Falls, the site of the first Women’s Rights Convention 
in 1848. For more information, contact Donna Cooper, 
WILPF, 1213 Race Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 

(From What She Wants) 


And yet she did not see Black masses as Subject of 
revolution, but only saw them as “suffering.” Wasn’t this 
related to the fact that she saw Marx’s “economic 
categories as only economic,” that she failed to see what 
Marx was working out as “the dialectics of accum- 
ulation” and thus beyond economics alone and into the 
human forces which would break out of this vicious ac- 
cumulation cycle? The failure to grasp dialectics in this 


In Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 50 women’s groups formed 
a Coalition Against Media Pornography and held outdoor 
rallies Jan. 22, demanding the revocation of the license of 
First Choice, A new pay TV channel that plans to air a 
series of two-hour pornographic installments. Maude Bar- 
low, chairperson, said, “We are not against sex. We are 
not against nudity. We are against entrenched sexism,” 
and pointed to the increase in violence of all kinds against 
women and children. 


Black women continue struggle at Medgar Evers 


Brooklyn, N.Y. — The struggle at Medgar Evers Col- 
lege continues. (See News & Letters, June 1982.) Students, 
faculty and community members are persistent in their 
efforts to combat the racist and sexist policies of the City 
University of New York (CUNY) administration as re- 
flected in the “don’t rock the boat” attitudes of the mostly 
Black administration at Medgar Evers College itself. 

The student body of Medgar Evers is over 95 percent 
Black — 73 percent are women, the average age is 29 and 
65 percent are parents. An individual’s full right to-qual- 
ity education is the issue being raised. Black women have 
been in the leadership of the Student-Faculty -Community 
(SFC) Coalition to Save Medgar Evers College whose 
demands include; immediate upgrading of the college 
from a two-year to a four-year institution (as it was orig- 
inally), implementation of Black Studies, an honors pro- 
gram, well-funded childcare, a women’s center, and very 
importantly, a national search for a highly qualified 
Black woman to be installed as the permanent president 
of the college. 

In November, 1982, the S-F-C Coalition 1 defeated an at- 
tempt to deny reappointment to four activist facul- 
ty members who had been key in the struggle to oust 
ex-president Richard Trent and to call attention to the 
kind of negative educational policies he represented. Due 
to continual public pressure on the acting president, Dr. 
Dennis Paul, the non-reappointments of the three women 
and one man were overturned by Dec. 2. and all four will 
be teaching at Medgar Evers next year, three of them 


with tenure. 

An organization of women called the Medgar Evers Col- 
lege Support Committee, including members of feminist, 
lesbian, student and progressive groups* sponsored an em- 
ergency meetihg on Nov. 18 to rally city-wide outcries 
against the dismissals. Two faculty members and one 
student from Medgar Evers were the key speakers. 

Safiya Bendele, one of the four faculty in question, 
spoke of the “(win evils” of racism and sexism that per- 
vade the CUNY infrastructure. She did not separate the 
struggle of Medgar Evers women against these “evils” 
from the world! wide struggle of “women of color.” 

At this point ithe major task before the Coalition is find- 
ing a new president who Will offer the kind of vision and 
administrative leadership that is necessary to create a 
true center of Mack learning, as Medgar Evers College 
was first envisioned. This task is meant to be the job of 
the joint CUNY! Beard of Trastees-Medgar Evers College 
Search Committee. But the make-up of the recently ap- 
pointed body has come under severe criticism for its lack 
of community members and activist faculty or student 
membershq»> ji 

Petitions and other avenues of protest are currently 
being pursued. For more information please contact, the 
Medgar Evers GbHege Student Government at (212) 735- 
1820, 1150 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, NY 11225 or the 
M.E.C. Support Committee at 192 St. Marks Avenue, Apt. 
2, Brooklyn, NF11238, (212) 638-0597. Maryke Bolyn 
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Jobs, benefits: an illusion to unemployed 


City of Commerce, Cal. — I want to say a few words 
about the recent independent truckers strike. The media 
has said plenty about the problems of these drivers, but 
what they always ignore is what is happening to the local 
drivers who are being beaten not only by the recession, 
but by their own union leadership. 

First, the Teamsters leadership agreed last year to di- 
rect delivery from out-of-state drivers — this means truc- 
kers don’t have to drop their freight off for unloading and 
re-loading at a local terminal. It saves the company tons 
of money — and costs dockworkers and local drivers hun- 
dreds of jobs. Second, trucking company after trucking 
company is trying to farm out their local delivery to 
independents, because they save money on benefits, pen- 
sions, etc. 

As a laid-off dockworker I can tell you that it is the 
guys without the rigs — just the daily loaders and haulers 
— who are in the biggest mess in this country. And they 
have the hardest time of all doing something about it, 
because of the Teamsters’ kow-towing to the bosses. What 
we need is a nationwide truckers and dockworkers strike, 
whose first provision should be, re-hire all the laid-off 
drivers and dockworkers. 

— Laid-off dockworker 


South Gate, Cal. — I knew something fishy was going, 
on as soon as I got called into unemployment this week 
for a “job interview.” I’ve been laid off from GM South 
Gate' in Los Angeles for over a year, and they never 
offered me a job yet. When I got to the office, dozens of 
otter GM workers were lined up too — all to get inter- 

Agar boners stop line 

Chicago, 111. — In February the boners at Agar stopped 
work. They said the man was pushing them too hard on a 
new product, a big account from Jewel. The biggest in a 
long time. 

Tne company wants this new ham extra clean, with no 
traces of fat, so the guys on the portion line, who cut the 
hams into portions after the boners bone the ham out, 
need to take extra time. A few of the guys can do it, but 
most can’t or won’t keep up with the count. 

The supervisors wrote up the whole line earlier, and 
then came over and said they were going to send two 
guys home. At lunch time the boners whispered around 
not to go to work, but just stand until the union repre- 
sentatives got to talk to the company. The boners 
wouldn’t stand for it, because they had only been working 
on the new cut for one week. So they went back to the 
department, put their work clothes on and just stood 
there. The company agreed to a meeting. 

The boners lost a half hour’s pay. The company agreed 
to tear the tickets up, let the two guys stay and give them 
two more weeks to come up to count. But if they don’t, 
the company threatened to send home, lay off, fire, or 
whatever is necessary. 

Last year they brought a guy in to show the boners how 
to do a job. He was actually up there cutting! You could 
see the smiles on the boners’ faces. They looked like, 
“What is this? I’ve been doing this for 30 years.” I think 
the company is trying to get the older guys to retire. 

— Two women workers 

GM plans will expand 
army of unemployed 

South Gate, Cal. — Over the past month we have heard 
report after report of how GM and Chrysler plan to re- 
hire about 24,000 laid-off auto workers. Here in California, 
we are being told that the GM Van Nuys Plant will take 
on a second shift, and the Fremont plant will re-open 
under joint operation of GM and Toyota. But I think all 
this talk of more jobs is just a lot of propaganda. 

At the same time GM was promising that it would re- 
hire 1,000 Van Nuys workers for a second shift, Van Nuys 
workers inside the plant told me they heard the plant will 
soon close. At the same time GM promised to find new 
jobs for auto workers in California, hundreds were called 
down to unemployment offices to get interviewed for jobs 
in Oklahoma. And at the same time that GM talks about 
re-opening its Fremont plant, Toyota announces that it 
will not hire any UAW members. 

It looks to me like the union bureaucrats, the company 
and the politicians are all conspiring to fool labor into 
thinking “recovery is on the way.” One worker told me it 
was all about the elections of 1984 being not too far away. 
Meanwhile, the SUB and GSI benefits are beginning to 
run dry, if they haven’t already. 

A few years ago, when GM added a second shift onto 
the South Gate plant, the government paid GM $60Q a 
head. This, was there “reward” for “curing” unemploy- 
ment. A. year later, every one of those workers was out on 
the street. Could it be that the auto companies are looking 
for some new sweetheart deal from government? 

— Felix Martin 


viewed for jobs in Oklahoma! 

A bunch of us workers got together to discuss what to 
do. Some said we should all tell them we refuse to go; they 
should create jobs for us here in LA instead. But then we 
got to thinking that the whole thing might be a ploy on the 
government’s part to take our benefits away, since turn- 
ing a job offer down disqualifies you from receiving them. 

— Laid-off auto worker 




Overworked 
or jobless 
is the law 


Unemployment for Chicago workers means joining a 
line of 20,000 to try for a handful of minimum-wage jobs. 

• 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When Reagan gave his “State of 
the Union” message, I had been unemployed for almost a 
year. A few days before he gave that speech, I got a letter 
from the unemployment office asking me to come down 
and fill out forms for a “new federal extension.” When I 
got down there, they gave me another form — this time to 
get another 26 weeks worth of benefits. 

I thought I had the world coming to me — another half 
a year without having to worry about starving. But my 
excitement was short lived. A few days later, I got a 
letter from unemployment asking me how much money I 
earned over the past 12 months. 

When I was getting benefits, they told me I couldn’t 
work, or else I’d lose the benefits. Now I run out of be- 
nefits, and they want to see that I have worked in order to 
give me an extension of them. 

To me, this reveals the real state of the union. Things 
are getting “better” in the lies thrown around hy Reagan 
and the otters who keep dangling the promise of “recov- 
ery” before our eyes; things are getting worse every- 
where else. — Unemployed worker 

NY bakers on strike 

Editor’s Note: We received the following story from 
striking workers at the Patisserie Dumas bakery , who 
have been on strike for five months. Dumas has three 
stores and one plant in New York. The owner has hired 
scabs, refuses to negotiate and uses racist arguments 
against the union, calling it an " ethnic organization” 
because the organizers are Latino and justifying low 
wages because some workers "speak no English.” 

New York, N.Y. — We voted in the union at Patisserie 
Dumas — Local 3, Bakery, Confectionary and Tobacco 
Workers in June with a vote of 24 to 8. We went out on 
strike Oct. 7. These are some of the reasons we unionized 
and struck: 

• The annual raise was not the same for all the work- 
ers. There was favoritism. 

• If they didn’t like a worker they would fire him, and 
deny his right to collect unemployment as in the case of 
Felipe Zalazar. 

• We were earning $4, $4.08, $4.25 an hour with no med- 
ical benefits. With the low wages we could not pay for any 
illness in the family. 

The union and the workers decided to strike because 
the owners did not want to negotiate a contract after we 
had defeated them in the election. Michael Dumas the 
owner told us at a meeting that if he did happen to sign a 
contract he would not take back some of the workers. 

—Striking Local 3 workers 

NY TA system decaying 

New York, N.Y. — They blame the workers for the 
subway fare increases. It doesn’t go up because of us. 
Nobody’s said anything .yet about the $26 million fence for 
the yards, or the $20 million for the loudspeakers that 
don’t work. Railroad Maintenance works for the Transit 
Authority and rips the public off. This type of corruption 
is, as they say, as American as apple pie. 

George MacDonald, who sold out tte TWU opposition in 
1979, is now Assistant Safety Director, a very cushy job. 
This is the guy who spoiled Arnold Cherry’s election bid. 
Now people are intimidated, afraid to speak out. But I’m 
waiting for all those new workers. Their one year of pro- 
bation is almost up. I’m sure we’ll see a fresh crop of 
revolutionaries on 207th Street. 

Capital in America is always complaining about unions 
but the union leaders are already in bed with the com- 
panies. If this democratic system finds it so hard to tol- 
erate a man like Lane Kirkland, mild as he is, what 
would they do to someone like Lech Walesa, speaking out 
and calljng.for a general strike? Jail or kill him for sure. 1 
Worker^ — whether in steel or in transit — put their lives, 
oh the line every day just to do their job®. We don’t want 
corrupt leaders. It’s the companies that corrupt them. 

— Transit worker, 207th St. 


by John Marcotte 

I have been working at a metal stamping and finishing 
factory right outside New York. They have bought up 
several companies over the years and have plenty of 
work. Some departments work overtime from 7 a.m. till 9 
p.m., plus Saturdays. They have hired hardly any new 
workers though because most of the work is done by 
automatic machines. 

A worker in tte press department was telling me that 
he has operated up to 20 machines at one time with one 
helper, and up to 15 machines alone. We were talking 
about how this is a cause of all the unemployment. He 
remarked that all those robots they’ve installed in tte 
auto factories don’t buy any cars, and how desperate tte 
people in the street are getting, that crime and assaults 
will only go up and up and how it scares him. 

BOREDOM LIKE TORTURE 

Another worker in tte wire department was real angry 
because he worked so much overtime last year he has to 
pay the government $500 in extra taxes. He only makes $4 
an hour but has been working 64 hours a week, on his feet 
all day, just watching tte machines because if they jam 
up they can break a die. “The boredom is like torture. It’s 
worse than if I was working doing something,” he says. 

This vicious cycle of overwork for some and 
unemployment for the others is universal to this system, 
as was correctly forecast by Karl Marx long ago. I have a 
friend in a frozen foods factory where they have laid ‘off 
the whole second shift and are now working the remain- 
ing shift forced overtime, up to 14 hours a day plus Satur- 
days. 

it is such a crazy system of working, so contrary to 
nature and any human sense, it makes you wonder how 
we got here. In that plant a form tte resistance has taken 
right away is high absenteeism. Now with the contract 
coming up one of the stewards is wondering if they can 
make one of their demands a four-day week with two 
shifts so all can share the work. 

But it is also obvious that closing the second shift now 
just before negotiations is a very political move, to both 
exclude many of the workers from a say in the contract 
because they'll be on lay-off, and to try to scare those 
working that business is bad. 

My shop just signed a new three-year contract and 
workers are hip to how the company cut out all overtime 
for tte first time anyone can remember, just before nego- 
tiations. Once the contract, a lousy $15, $16 and $10 for 
three years, was signed, the overtime came back. 
“Reagan puts it all on business’ back, and business 
throws it all on the workers,” was how a worker in the 
plating department expressed the way even companies 
that have plenty of work are using this depression to 
discipline tte workers. 

ONLY REVOLUTION IS CONCRETE 

There is plenty of work to be done. But as long as the 
rule of the land is to pay as few workers as possible, as 
little as possible, to produce as much as possible, this 
seeming iron law of overwork and unemployment must 
continue. The revolutionary humanist vision of Karl 
Marx, of a society where the guiding principle would be 
“From each according to their ability, to each according 
to their needs,” remains the concrete need now if we are 
to break out of this cycle. Only the working people, in full 
control of production, can begin to put it into practice, 
here and worldwide. 
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I am turning over my Theory! Practice column this 
month to my colleague Michael Connolly who has writ- 
ten me a letter on the Relationship of Marx’s Ethnologi- 
cal Notebooks to my new work. — Raya Dunayevskaya 

Dear Raya: 

One focus of your new book, Rosa Luxemburg, Wo- 
men’s liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — 
your treatment of the manuscripts Marx created in the 
very last years of his life, especially the Ethnological 
Notebooks (1880-82) — has me intrigued. I realized that 
this Marx centenary year we have come both 100 years 
since the Notebooks were created, and a full decade since 
they were finally transcribed and published in 1972. Look- 
ing at the Ethnological Notebooks now, as you have posed 
them in your book, offers a view of Marx’s last decade 
which must now be closely studied, since we seem to be 
very nearly alone. Those who have written on them in the 
years since 1972 — whether that be Lawrence Krader, 
who did the transcribing, or the French “structuralist 
Marxism” of Maurice Godelier, or the very different and 
original views of Mikhail Vitkin — have hardly concerned 
themselves either with the new light shed on Marx’s 
Marxism as a totality or our age’s relationship to it. 

Tea years ago an “audience” seemed ready for such a 
publication — an audience that included newly-radicalized 
anthropologists who had seen Third World revolutions 
first-hand; feminist writers and activists who were issu- 
ing a stream of works critiquing social science, literature 
ana me Left ; as well as “Marx scholars" who for the first 
time could view the whole of Marx’s work. And in the 
years -since then the upheavals in Southern Africa and 
Portugal, Iran and Poland, Lebanon and Central 
America, have repeatedly offered new challenges to re- 
volutionary thought, often in precisely the areas Marx 
had probed in the Notebooks and the writings that sur- 
rounded them. His attention was riveted on the oppression 



and liberation of women, on the relation of non-capitalist 
lands to technologically advanced countries, on the 

S easantry and its forms of organization, and on the world 
lack Dimension even in far-off Australia. 

But today that final vision of Marx remains still largely 
unstudied, as if Marx’s Marxism is not there de- 
monstrated to be profoundly different from Engels’ Marx- 
ism, on which, unfortunately, all Marxists since Marx 
were raised. Even now, “party” activists, feminist study 
groups and Marxist anthropology seminars all take as 
their text Engels’ Origin of the Family. Only continuing 
adherence to the myth of a Marx-Engels theoretical iden- 
tity can explain the fact that the predominant attitude 
toward those Notebooks has been that of a diversity of 
voices united in silence. 


MARX’S METHODOLOGY; ENGELS’ 
SCIENTISM 

Nothing has more disoriented today’s movement than 
this myth, and your labor to replace it with a view of 
Marx’s Marxism as a “new continent of thought” is itself 
a historic event in the revolutionary movement. Whether 
or not one accepts the view that the Ethnological Note- 
books prove how different were the legacies left by Marx 
and by Engels, what is impossible to escape is the ques- 
tion of methodology. How could Marx and Engels be life- 
long revolutionaries and co-workers, yet come to such 
different conclusions when faced with the new objective 
stage in the world in the decade after the Paris Com- 
mune? Why didn’t Marx fall into the “scientism” of a 
period when new “data,” in anthropology, in physical sci- 
ence and in biology became so dominant in Engels’ writ- 
ings? It wasn't that Marx was uninterested in the facts, as 
the massive collection of notebooks he left testifies. 
Rather, your analysis of the Ethnological Notebooks em- 
phasizes Marx’s way of following the empiric facts dia- 
lectically, relating them not only to other historic facts, 
but tracing tile development of each fact, its petrifaction 
and transformation into opposite.” 

In placing the problem of “transitions” at the center of 
tbe different views of Marx and Engels on the develop- 
ment of human society from primitive commune to caste 
and class, Marx’s lifelong attack on “abstract 
materialism” is connterposed in your presentation to his 
constant focus on the “historical environment,” to “his- 
tory and its process.” Thus for Marx it is during tbe 
period of transitions that new forces of production and 
new revolutionary Subjects appear on the stage, while 
for Engels one fully-developed form seems superseded by 
another. 

You demonstrate how thoroughly every society on the 
globe was permeated with duality for Marx; that there is, 
as you say, “no unbridgeable gulf between primitive and 
civilized.” All the stagifying theses on the one-way road 
to revolution from advanced industrial countries to 
“backward” ones are challenged, as are uncritical “Third 


’s unknown 


’Worldist” views that present non-capitalist lands as with- 
out contradictions. 

It strikes me therefore that your discussion of the 
Ethnological Notebooks is so much more penetrating than 
all the others precisely because it is “situated” in an 
entirely different methodological context — your re- 
creation of Marx’s nearly-forgotten concept of “revolu- 
tion in permanence,” and your posing that concept as 
quite opposite to what has been accepted as “permanent 
revolution” — Trotsky’s theory. 

MARX’S REVOLUTION IN PERMANENCE 
AND THE CATEGORY POST-MARX MAR- 
XISTS 

So completely does “revolution in permanence” — as 
Marx developed it and as Marxist-Humanism has here 
re-created it — inform the whole of the book, that much 
further study of the decade in which you worked it out 
seems called for. Perhaps it should begin with an exami- 
nation of Chapter X of your 1973 work, Philosophy and 
Revolution, to see how viewing Hegel’s Absolute Negativ- 
ity “as new beginning” became the ground from which to 
see Marx’s “translation” of Absolute Negativity as “re- 
volution in permanence.” 

Isn’t it only through the projection of such a full view of 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution that the way was cleared 
to take a new measure of the greatest revolutionaries — 
Engels, Lenin, Luxemburg, Trotsky — and establish what 
I imagine will become the most controversial category — 
“post-Marx Marxists, beginning with Frederick Engels”? 

That this presentation should center on Marx’s last de- 
cade is all the more remarkable, since for Marx biog- 
raphers from Mehring through Ryazanov to McLellan, 
Marx’s work in those years has been disparaged. In re- 
cent years others have pointed favorably to the last writ- 
ings, even calling them “principled new moments,” only 
to then characterize them as a sharp break with Marx’s 
earlier work. , 

One could argue against this last point by selecting 
points of continuity from the Grundrisse that will reap- 
pear in the Ethnological Notebooks. For example, in both 
Marx singles out conquest as a factor in the transforma- 
tion of the gens, asserting in the Grundrisse that “slavery 
and serfdom are thus only further developments of the 
form of property resting on the clan system.” Marx’s 
concept of the Asiatic Mode of Production, that he de- 
veloped in those 1850s writings, was after all, one of the 
questions Engels barely touched when he wrote his Origin 
of the Family. Nevertheless, the key does not appear to 



Notebooks 


be “proving” continuity between the Marx of the 1850s 
and the 1880s. 

MARX’S NEW MOMENTS 

Rather, Marx’s new moments in his last decade are 
presented in your book as so creative that the “Asiatic 
Mode of Production” is not left as “Asiatic,” but becomes 
non-capitalist forms of production that encompass the 
whole of what we call today the Third World, and is tied 
not alone to forces of production, but to new Subjects of 
revolution. Far from being any academic exercise, 
Marx’s work in the Enthnological Notebooks and his other 
writings of 1880-82 constantly returned to points that il- 
luminated contemporary arenas of revolution, whether 
that be the Irish Land League uprising and the involve- 
ment of peasant women there; the Russian peasant com- 
mune (mlr) and its struggles against the encroachments 
of capitalism; or Algeria, where' Marx spent over two 
months in 1882, before he penned his last notebook (on 
Lubbock). 

Your inclusion of Marx’s description of the Algerians as 
people who “recognize no subordination” excited me 
with its todayness, just as his stricture that “they will go 
to the devil without a revolutionary movement” under- 
lined it in a sobering sense. 

What is striking to me as well is that the new moments 
you labored to single out in Marx are by no means limited 
either to new parts of the globe or to periods of history. 
As against Engels, who saw in the fall of the primitive 
commune the “world historic defeat of the female sex,” 
Marx was tracing women as a revolutionary force in 
society — hi the gens, after the gens and all the way to 
today. When he pointed to the Iroquois and ancient Irish 
women as freer than those of modern capitalist society, it 
was as part of an attack on sexism, racism and col- 
onialism that never let up from the beginning of the 
Notebooks to the end. Yet he does not shrink from demon- 
strating the limitations on women’s freedom in pre- 
capitalist societies, even in societies where women’s role 
in agricultural production loomed large. 

In thinking about how Marx came to investigate such 
questions one is pulled to the preceding chapter of your 
book, Chapter 11, where you take up Marx’s 1875 Critique 
of the Gotha Program. For it is there that Marx considers 
what would be required, not only to overthrow capitalism, 
but to create a truly human society. And at the heart of 
the problem is how to end the “enslaving subordination of 
jhe individual to the division of labor and therewith also 
(Continued on Page 5) 



Raya 

Dunayevskaya 
on tour 

(April-May lectures listed 
next issue) 


West Virginia 

• “Civil Rights and the Philosophy of Freedom— 
from Marx and the First Women’s Rights 
Convention to Martin Luther King and Today” 

— Wed., March 2, 8 p.m., West Virginia 

U. Student Association 

Detroit Area 

• “Women as Revolutionary Force and Reason; 
from Rosa Luxemburg to Today’s Women’s 
Liberation Movement” — for International 
Women’s Day, Tues., March 8, 3 p.m., U. of 
Windsor, Lambton Dining Lounge, Social 
Science Society, Depts. of Political Science, 
Sociology 

• “Marx and the Liberation of Women” - Wed., 
March 9, 1 p.m. Oakland U. Rochester Oakland 
Center, Crockery Alcove. Departs, of History 
and Political Science, Women’s Studies 

• “New Moments in Marx’s Last Decade” — 
Thurs., March 18 , 7 p.m. U. of Mich. Ann Arbor. 
Residential Coll., East Quad., Room 126. Social 
Science Cone. Prog, and Guild House 

New York 

• “New Moments in Marx’s Humanism and 
Dialectics: Rosa Luxemburg, and Women’s 
Liberation, Frantz Fanon and the Third World’ ’ 

— Wed. Mar. 16, 2 p.m. Hunter College 
Playhouse, Hunter College Marxist-Humanists 

• “Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks: New 
Formulations on Women and the Third World” 

— Fri., Mar. 18, 1 p.m. CUNY Graduate Center, 
33 West 42nd Rm. 207, Student Government, 
Sociology 



on the occasion 
of the 


• “On the Marx Centenary: Facing the Challenge 
to All Post-Marx Marxists” - Sun., March 26, 7 
p.m. Workmen’s Circle 369-8th Ave. (29th St.) 
NY News & Letters 

• “Centenary of Marx’s Death — His Relevance 
to Our Day” - Thurs., March 24, 8 p.m. New 
School, 5th Ave. & 14th, Rm. 218. Departs, of 
Philosophy and Political Economy 

Washington, D.C. 

• “The Todayness of Marx’s Humanism on the 
Centenary of Marx’s Death” — Sat., April 2, 8 
p.m. at American U. Iran Conf. sponsored by 
Center for Iranian Research and Analysis 

Philadelphia 

• “Rosa Luxemburg as Theoretician, as Activist, 
as Internationalist” - Monday, Mar. 21, 4 p.m. 
U. of Penn. Departs, of History, Women’s 
Studies, College of Arts and Sciences 

Chicago and III. 

• “On the Marx Centenary: Facing the Challenge 
to All Post-Marx Marxists” — Tues., April 5.3 
p.m. U. of 111., at Chicago, Circle Center. 
Women’s Studies, Black Studies, Anthropology 

• “Dialectics of Revolution: Confrontations with 
Marx” — Sat., April 9, Chicago News and 
Letters Call (312) 663-6839 for info. 

• “The Trail from Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution to Today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement” - Sun., April 10, 3:30 p.m. U. of 111. 
at Urbana-Champaign, Conf. on Third World 
Women and Feminist Perspectives 


Iowa 


• “On the Marx Centenary — Facing the 
Challenge to All Post-Marx Marxists” — 
Thurs., April 7, 7 p.m. U. of Iowa, Iowa City. 
All U. Lecture Committee 
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Passages from Marx’s editing of the French edition of Capital 


Editor’s Note: In this, the Centenary year since Marx’s 
death, we are still lacking in English a definitive edition 
of Marx’s greatest work Capital. By "definitive”, we 
refer to the fact that in 1872-73 Marx undertook the editing 
for publication of the French edition which had been 
translated from the German by Joseph Roy. Marx had 
written to Danielson (May 28, 1872): . .Later it will be 

all the easier to translate the whole from French into 
English and the romance languages.” And he wrote to 
Engels (Nov. 30, 1873) that there were parts that were 
“better than in German.” 

While Engels did incorporate material from the French 
edition into the fourth German edition (see Appendix I of 
the English Dona Torr edition for a listing of the changes 
and additions) and had suprevised the first English trans- 
lation, recent research has shown that Engels’ editing 
which has been the basis of all English editions of Capi- 
tal, including the most recent Ben Fowkes translation, 
failed to fully incorporate Marx’s editing of the French 
edition. (See especially Kevin A. Barry’s “The French 
edition of Capital, 100 years after,” N&L Oct., 1981.) 

The changes Marx made for the French edition were no 
mere stylistic ones. In his Postface to the French edition 
Marx calls attention to “a scientific value independent of 
the original.” And since Marx’s day serious theoreticians 
have found new points of departure for their work within 
Marx’s additions to the French Capital. Raya 
Dunayevskaya pointed out sections from the French edi- 
tion which were crucial for some of her work: 

“These changes are crucial, when singled out to dis- 
tinguish the 1872-75 edition from the 1867 edition — not 
only in themselves, but because they made it possible to 
work out the new age of state-capitalism. That is to say, 
the two major changes — the one in 'Fetishism of Com- 
modities’ on Form, and the other in ‘Accumulation of 
Capital’, where Marx writes (p.822 in Dona Torr): ‘In a 
given society the limit would not be reached until the 
moment when the entire social capital was united in the 
hands either of a single capitalist or a single capitalist 
company’ — are the very ones that: 

“(1) allowed me to teach Capital as Marx wrote it 
(for which the Trotskyists began slandering me that I was 
not teaching Capital but the theory of state-capitalism;) ‘ 
“(2) were the basis for chapter 7 on ‘The 
Humanism and Dialectic of Vol. I of Capital’ in Marxism 
and Freedom; 

“(3) will allow you — if you compare this Chapter 7 
with Part V of Marxism and Freedom — to work out the 
dialectic methodology of relating what is ‘abstract’ as you 
deal with a Marxian category and what is concrete as you 


begin to re-create it for its significance to your age.” (Let- 
ter to Friends of News & Letters, Feb. 20, 1981) 

Below we print a passage which has not appeared 
in English before, from section 3 of the chapter on Ac- 
cumulation. The translation is by Kevin A. Barry from Le 
Capital, Marx, Oeuvres 1 (Edited by Maximilien Rubel), 
Paris: Gallimard. 

We wish to call special attention to a second passage — 
a most significant articulation by Marx on what today we 
call imperialism — which was only recently translated 
into English in the Fowkes edition and then only as a 
footnote rather than in the body of the text as was Marx’s 
intention. We are here using Kevin A. Barry’s translation. 

The second passage is in larger typeface. 

III. Growing Production of a Relative Surplus 
Population or an Industrial Reserve Army 

The absolute demand for labor brought about by cap- 
ital is not a junction of its absolute size, but of its variable 
part, the only part which is exchangeable with labor- 
power. The relative demand for labor brought about by 
capital, that is to say the relation between its own size 
and the quantity of labor which it absorbs, is determined 
by the relative size of its variable part. We have just 
shown that the accumulation, which makes social capi- 
tal grow, simultaneously reduces the relative size of its 
variable part and so diminishes the relative demand for 
labor. Now, what is the effect of this movement on the 
wage-earning class? 

To resolve this problem, it is clear that one must first 
e) j.mine in what manner the reduction suffered by the 
variable part of capital, which is in the process of ac- 
cumulation, affects the absolute size of this part, and 
consequently by what manner a subsequent reduction of 
the demand for relative labor reacts upon the demand 
for absolute or effective (real, or actual) labor. 

As long as capital does not change in size, any rela- 
tive decrease of its variable part is at the same time an 
absolute decrease. For it to be otherwise, the relative 
decrease must be counterbalanced by a subsequent 
augmentation of the sum-total of the value-capital ad- 
vanced. The variable part which functions as a wage 
(source of wages) therefore diminishes in direct re- 
lationship to the reduction of its relative size, and in 
inverse relationship to the simultaneous growth of the 
capital as a whole. Starting from this premise, we ob- 


Strikes challenge Quebec government 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada — On Monday, Feb. 7, I at- 
tended a rally of 6,000 striking teachers at Montreal’s 
Olympic Velodrome, an exuberant demonstration of sol- 
idarity and determination. Yvon Charbonneau, head of 
the 100,000-member CEQ (Quebec Teachers Union) com- 
pared Premier Rene Levesque to Reagan, and some pic- 
ket signs compared Levesque to former Quebec dictator 
Duplessis and worse. The rally ended with the Quebec 
version of “We shall Overcome.” 

Things have changed drastically in just 1% years since 
Levesque and the Parti Quebecois (PQ) were firmly re- 
elected, a victory made possible by labor support. 
“Pequiste” is now one of the worst epithets in town! 

STRIKE OF COMMON FRONT 

The teachers are the spearhead of the Common Front 
on strike against the government, which comprises the 
CEQ, the FTQ (Quebec Labor Federation), and the CSN 
(Confederation of National Trade-Unions). Retiring 
teachers have even risked their pensions to support the 
strike. 

The teachers’ old contract expired on Jan. 1, 1983 but in 
April, 1982 the government refused to negotiate and con- 
tinues to refuse. They offered only a cutback in salaries 
and huge take-backs. The PQ government then imposed 
Bill 70, a decree, unilaterally cutting salaries by 20 per- 
cent and setting working conditions. Then came Bill 105, 
an 80,000-page monster, passed as an “emergency law”! 
On the same day, the government legislators voted them- 
selves a generous salary increase. On Jan. 29, 50,000 pub- 
lic servants held a spirited demonstration before the Na- 
tional Assembly in Quebec City to protest these laws. 

I talked to an activist teacher from a Montreal area 
high school. He showed me the text of yet another law, 
now called Bill 111 which was just passed last Friday 
(Feb. 18) after teachers voted on Wednesday to continue 
striking. This law is perhaps the worst piece of anti-labor 
legislation in North American history, the equivalent of 
martial law. It suspends all due process, sanctuary, civil 
rights, forbids the collection of union dues from pay- 
checks, abolishes closed shops, and prohibits all union 
activities during work hours. There are enormous fines 
and jail sentences for striking and other union activities. 
What is at issue is not money but basic freedoms — to 
prevent total dictatorial control by the government. How- 
ever, he also told me that there were serious divisions in 
the Common Front to be worked out. 

After the teachers' rally, I talked to one couple nearing 
retirement who told me that these laws would freeze their 
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Quebec teachers rally at the Olympic Velodrome. 


pensions at a low standard of living. 

STUDENTS SUPPORT STRIKE 

On Wednesday, Feb. 9, I went to a rally of 1,000 stu- 
dents held by the AGEUQAM (the students’ Union at the 
U. of Quebec — Montreal campus) in support of the 
Common Front. They had shut down the campus on Feb. 
1 and had suffered police violence as well as an injunc- 
tion. They set a “Day of Solidarity” for Feb. 10 and a 
demonstration for Feb. 15. 

Linda Tremblay, an executive member of AGEUQAM, 
told me that students also had their own grievances about 
the deterioration of education and about repression in 
Quebec. The right to education is at stake. She also em- 
phasized that over two-thirds of the strikers were women. 

Against all this, Levesque has tried to cover his class 
war against the Quebec people with the national question. 
As a ploy, he applied for PQ membership to the Socialist 
International, hoping that the almost inevitable racist 
reaction of the NDP (New Democratic Party), which was 
not long in coming, would detract from his policies. It 
didn’t work. If anything, this struggle has brought Eng- 
lish and French workers closer than ever. The latest up- 
date is that the teachers, faced with Bill ill, have called 
a three-week “truce” and are temporarily back at work. 
We will soon see what new organizational forms the pre- 
sent opposition to PQ-ism will take. The struggle goes on. 

— Bernie Gardner 


tain the following combinations: 

First: If the relative size of variable capital decreases 
in inverse relationship to the growth of capital as a 
whole the wage fund (source of wages) does not change 
in absolute size. It will, for example, always total 400 
fr., whether it forms 2/5 of a capital of 1,000 fr., or 1/5 
of a capital of 2,000 fr. 

Secondly: If the relative size of the variable capital 
decreases at a greater rate than the growth of capital as 



a whole, then the wage fund suffers an absolute de- 
crease, despite the absolute augmentation of the value- 
capital advanced. 

Thirdly: If the relative size of the variable decreases 
at a lesser rate than that of the growth of capital as a 
whole, the wage fund experiences an absolute increase, 
despite the subsequent decrease in its relative size. 

From the point of view of social accumulation, these 
different combinations affect the form, both of the many 
successive phases that the masses of social capital, 
(which are) divided among the different spheres of pro- 
duction, go through one after another, often in diverse 
ways, and in many diverse shapes (conditions) present- 
ed simultaneously by different spheres of production. In 
the chapter on large industry we have considered two 
aspects of this movement. We recall, for example, fac- 
tories where the same number of workers sufficed to 
produce (set in motion) an immense sum of raw mat- 
erials and finished product. There, the growth of capital 
resulting only from the extension of its constant part, 
proportionately reduces the relative size of its variable 
part or the relative mass of exploited labor-power, but 
without affecting (diminishing) the absolute size . . . 

• 

But it is only in the epoch where mechanical 
industry, having sunk roots deeply enough, exer- 
cised a preponderant influence on the whole nat- 
ional production; where, thanks to it, foreign trade 
began to take precedence over internal trade; 
where the universal (world) market annexed for 
itself vast lands in the New World, in Asia and in 
Australia; where finally the industrial nations en- 
tering the lists become numerous enough: it is 
from this epoch only that date the renascent cy- 
cles whose successive phases embrace years and 
which converge in a general crisis, the end of one 
cycle and the point of departure for another. Up to 
now the average (periodic) duration of these cycles 
is ten or eleven years, but there is no reason to 
think of this figure as constant. On the contrary, 
we should infer from these laws of capitalist pro- 
duction, as we have just developed them, that it is 
variable and that the length ( period) of the cycles 
will grow shorter gradually. 

Ethnological Notebooks 

(Continued from Page 4) 

the antithesis between mental and physical labor.” Is the 
return to “origins” for Marx thus a path toward fully 
working out not alone what Marxism is against, but what 
it is for, in the aftermath of the Paris Commune? To 
uproot that division between mental and manual labor, 
what Subjects of revolution will have to take their place’ 
alongside the proletariat? Or as you put it: “How total, 
continuous, global must the concept of revolution be 
now?” 

It is because you have singled out these new moments 
in Marx’s last years that you have the ground to extend 
that vision to what none had ever seen before, and what 
Rosa Luxemburg was not herself wholly conscious of — a 
feminist dimension within her that touched questions first 
to fully appear in our own time. 

As I finished my study of the Ethnological Notebooks I 
was left not only with an appreciation for the trail you 
have broken to open those most difficult writings to study 
by us who face today’s revolutionary problems, but also 
with a sense that we are just beginning to see what it 
means to have what you term “A 1980s View.” You say on 
the last page of the book that our challenge is not only 
from practice, “but of being able to meet the challenge 
from the self-determination of the Idea, and of deepening 
theory to the point where it reaches Marx’s concept of 
revolution in permanence.” If that is the view needed in 
our new decade, I hope that we will have a great deal 
more discussion on how to achieve it. 

— Michael Connolly 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


BLACK AMERICA IN STRUGGLE AGAINST REAGANISM 


We joined a 2,000-strong multi-issue 
demonstration in Roxbury, a decaying 
Black ghetto, while Ronald Reagan was 
visiting a core-city electronics assembly 
plant (which under his Administration 
would never have received government 
aid). It was the day after his State of the 
Union address. Then we followed the pre- 
sident’s helicopter to surburban Bedford, 
where he advocated repeal of the corpor- 
ate income tax. We plastered the factory 
fence with our signs and “Save Life on 
Earth” posters, and several people in the 
small, irreverent crowd lifted our 
placards on high. Reagan noticed us, fists 
upraised, and just went on beaming and 
waving. 

Artists for Survival member 
Lexington, Mass. 

* * * 

Now that the riot in Miami is over 
journalists are spending all their time 
telling us about what happened and 
hardly a word about why it happened. I 
think one Black man hit it right on the 
nose when describing the bankruptcy of 
our mass media. He said the racism over 
the riot was most evident when the media 
kept voicing its concern over how the riot 
was going to affect the turnout for the 
Orange Bowl parade. 

I can’t wait to see Black militancy ap- 
pear in central and pothern Florida, 
where the KKK is so big that they oper- 
ate openly . . . There will be a lot of 
people in for a rude awakening soon, be- 
cause the situation is at a boding point. 
One can even see the undercurrent of 
Miami in this small town . . . 

Observer 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

* * * 

The mayoral election in one-party 
Chicago, has galvanized the most aggres- 
sive racism here. One example: the pres- 
tigious Carson Pirie Scott department 
stores advertised a $6 special in their 
beauty salons for shampoo, cut and 
perm. Women with non-anglo accents cal- 
ling for appointments were told “this 
offer is for Caucasian women only.” 
Everyone was talking about this at work, 
and this is what one of the Black women 
said: “I always knew those beauty salons 
were for whites only; but if you walk 
through Carson’s downtown, at least half 
the people shopping there are Black. We 
buy the same clothes whites do, how 
come they ‘don’t know’ how to cut our 
hair? I think it’s time we had a boycott. 
If we stopped giving them our money 
they’d change their tune fast.’’ 

Bottle washer 
Chicago 

* * * 

There is good news from White Hall, 
Ala. We are finally going to get the water 
system for our community which we have 
fought for. Construction wdl begin around 
Feb. 20 and it will be completed in June. 
Last year we went many months having 
to haul water to our homes. The cost of 
the new system will be approximately 
$328,400. 

The population is really increasing in 
the Town of White Hall, therefore the 
need for industry here is great. But we 
also have to fight racism at the same 
time. Mr. Ben Davis, who ran for Pro- 
bate Judge of Lowndes County, has been 
fired from his job, and many more 
Blacks are being fired from high posi- 
tions, being replaced immediately with 
whites. 

Gardenia White 
White Hall, Ala. 

* * * 

I have been re-thinking my ideas. I 
may be one of those Blacks prejudiced 
(of all words) against socialism . . . But 
let me describe my thoughts. U.S. presi- 
dents, as long as they are white, shall 
remain insensitive to the plight of the 
Biack American. Capitalism definitely 
compounds the pre-established caste sys- 
tem against Blacks while communism 
isn’t winning any humanitarianism 
awards either .. 

The few Blacks who are somewhat pros- 
perous have discontinued their allegiance 
with the rest. Meanwhile, the Blacks that 
occupy the middie-income levels are 
merely- an- illusion of progress in- the • 


Black community and living token exist- 
ences in the white context. Black 
America is an extremely underdeveloped 
nation held captive and sadistically 
exploited by a highly developed technolo- 
gical nation. In the future we will be out 
voted, out-purchased and out-computered 
not by Jim Crow, nor his present name- 
sake James Crow, but by the ultra-so- 
phisticated Dr. James Crawford, M.D. — 
unless we do something drastically in our 
favor. 

Black college student 
Bloomington, Ind. 


LABOR’S LIBERATION IDEAS 

The headline “Food stamps mean 
forced labor under Reagan” (Jan-Feb 
N&L) should have read “slave labor” in- 
stead. All labor is forced labor in this 
society — we work for the capitalists not 
because we want to but in order to sur- 
vive. But to make people without jobs 
work 30 hours a week for no wages like a 
prisoner on a road gang just to keep get- 
ting a few food stamps, that is nothing 
less than slavery. 

Laid-ofF auto worker 
Pico Rivera, Calif. 

* * * 

I thought it was real cute of Redfan to 
put in an appearance at an auto plant in 
St. Louis that was calling back laid-off 
employees, so he could tell us how the 
economy is turning around. I’m afraid 
the auto workers in Ohio weren’t impres- 
sed. If they could recall as many 
employees and as fast as they are recall- 
ing cars, we could perhaps see some light 
at the end of the tunnel. And isn’t it just 
great that they are having to import 
people from Japan to teach the American 
people how to put out quality work! Boy! 
Could I tell management an earful about 
that! 95% of the auto workers in this 
country are quality-conscious, but when 
you are slapped down every day of the 
week by your penny-pinching superiors, 
you eventually say “The Hell with it.” 

Retired auto worker 
Rural Ohio 

* * * 1 

I work in an electronics factory. Last 
week we were informed that our produc- 
tion schedule is being increased by one- 
third. There is no way we can meet that 
schedule unless we work more hours. 
We’ve also heard that unless we get an- 
other contract we may be out of a job in 
six months. The new production schedule 
is just the company’s way of putting me 
out of a job sooner. 

Young working woman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Last night I watched my first “State of 
the Union” since Nixon’s last. The ad- 
dress is really a public display of the 
unity between the various sections of the 
ruling class. This Democratic-Republican 
unity- is an insurance that the rich will 
continue to prosper while the workers 
suffer. As a working person I think it’s 
time to take action and organize the un- 
employed to demand jobs. We need to get 
out to the unemployment lines and organ- 
ize action committees. If it means sitting 
in, strikes, job actions, it must be done. 
Yes, I agree with Felix Martin — “No 
jobs, Revolution!” 

Outraged 
Upstate New York 


HOSPITAL CARE ON WELFARE 

In the Jan.-Feb. N&L, I was especially 
interested in the article “System uses 
welfare to divide and control” because I 
have seen how Reagan’s health care cuts 
have divided and controlled patient care 
where I work. Drugs are no longer pre- 
scribed according to need, but according 
to who can pay for what “Medi-Cal” 
doesn’t cover. When a patient has to be 
transferred to another hospital, the hospi- 
tal he is sent to depends on what kind of 
insurance he has, not what kind of care 
he needs. 

Nurse 

• • . ... ..... Downey, Cal. 
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LEADERSHIP IN MIDDLE EAST? 

We are witnessing here the rising 
leadership of Pres. Navon, who is sup- 
posed to be the new Labor alignment 
alternative to Begin. A good critique of 
him was written by Silvi Keshet under 
the title: “If they are our friends, who 
needs enemies?” He mentions Navon’s 
four “noes”: No to the division of Jerusa- 
lem. No to return to 1967 borders. No to 
negotiations with the PLO. No to a Pales, 
tinian state. Where does he differ from 
Begin - Rabin? Yes, Navon expressed 
pride that 400,000 protested Lebanon, and 
he demanded the massacre inquiry, but 
he insisted that there is no change in Is- 
raeli moral attitudes after the war. He 
praised Begin. He rejected claims of ill 
treatment of Arabs in Israel and occupied 
territories. I write this so that you have 
some idea where our “future alternative” 
lies here. 

Humanist and peace worker 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

* * * 

I was so impressed with a Palestinian I 
met at our literature table. He wanted to 
know why -we were supporting Solidar- 
nosc and what did we think of Lech 
Walesa. We talked about not taking 
Reagan’s ground and the division bet- 
ween leaders and ranks, how it was the 
militancy of the rank and file in Solid- 
arnosc who really pushed Walesa. He 
said, “I agree with you. I don’t trust 
leaders either. I am fiercely nationalistic, 
but I think that some of my people put 
too much trust in our leaders.” He bought 
every pamphlet on our table that had to 
do with women’s liberation. 

Marxist-Humahist 
Univ. of Illinois - Chicago 


WOMEN 

SUPPORT 

GUATEMALAN 

FREEDOM 


As we enter the New Year, the 
Guatemala campesino people are suffer- 
ing a new type of repression, not exper- 
ienced before in their country — the 
strategic hamlet. The mostly Indian 
people are brought into areas where they 
are kept in camps. In one village the 
military surrounded about 5,000 people 
and forced them to the location decided 
upon. Some 300 were killed ... 

“Women for Guatemala” is a group of 
women who love the country of 
Guatemala and its people. We want 
women in the USA to know about 
Guatemala, and maybe come to feel the 
way we do. We want a dialogue with 
women who are interested in the liber- 
ation of all women in the world. We ask 
solidarity of Northamerican women with 
our sisters in Guatemala and with the en- 
tire Guatemalan people. Write to us: 

Women for Guatemala 
P.O. Box 53421 
Washington, DC 20009 


WHAT PRINCIPLES FOR 
THE ANTI-NUKE MOVEMENT? 

I went to a CND meeting in Oxford 
where two women from the Greenham 
Common peace camp were speaking. The 
people there were mainly university stu- 
dents, and I was struck by how different 
it was from the meetings I used to go to 
in my student days. Then most of the 
speakers from the floor would have been 
fanguardist group members putting up a 
line, but here those present kept a low 
profile and people were expressing their 
own ideas. But I wouldn’t regard this as 
an unqualified change for the better, be- 
cause no one (except me) spoke explicitly 
about revolution. 

When I got to say my piece I took up a 
statement that one of the Greenham 



women had made, that they regarded 
non-violence as even more essential than 
the women-only character of the camp. I 
suggested that while I could agree that 
non-violence was a sensible tactic at 
Greenham, it was wrong to elevate it to 
an absolute principle, and what ought to 
be absolute was the struggle for freedom 
and a truly human society. For example, 

I support the revolutionaries at war in 
Central America 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 

• 

LUXEMBURG’S MARTINIQUE’ 

Rosa Luxemburg’s piece on Mar- 
tinique” (Jan.-Feb. N&L) was a sarcastic 
rebuttal of the “humanism” that cap- 
italism never fails to exhibit when nature 
turns its toll on human lives. Although 
the article was written in 1902, its echo 
could still be felt today — in the human- 
itarian aid given by the U.S. to Nicar- 
aguan dictator Somoza during the Man- 
agua earthquake, while arming his Na- 
tional Guard to perpetrate acts of horror. 
We can also see the “normal” relation- 
ship of the IMF with Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, where the “development” 
of human and social resources depends 
on the imposition of austerity measures 
on the same people — a perverted notion 
that human misery is a sine qua non for 
“development.” 

Luxemburg is right that the anger and 
indignation of the oppressed masses will 
explode (as did Nicaragua) like a vol- 
cano. 

Internationalist 
West Africa 


AS LATIN AMERICA SEES N&L 

I am a Puerto Rican who has been in- 
volved in the struggle against colonial 
oppression both on the island and in our 
communities on the mainland. In the pro- 
cess, I have been affiliated with the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party (PSP), a 
“Marxist-Leninist” vanguard-type party? 
Needless to say I have become disillu- 
sioned with their approach to the struggle 
against colonialism, that is to get in and 
lead any kind of self-activity initiated by 
working people. I began to question the 
whole idea, not only as it applied to the 
colonial situation of Puerto Rico, but also 
the U.S. and the world in general. Events 
in Poland made my doubts about the 
“orthodox Marxist” movement more 
serious ... v 

Then I encountered your publication, 
N&L. What I read was a confirmation of 
my own thoughts and experiences. I 
therefore want to subscribe to your paper 
amMiopefully even write for it about 
Puerto Rican and Hispanic struggles . . . 
Let me emphasize certain aspects that I 
like about your paper: revolutionary 
feminism (I’m a feminist because I’m a 
revolutionary socialist and vice-versa), 
your attention to peasant struggles such 
as Guatemala, your rank-and-file letters, 
and your getting back to Marx’s basics. 

New reader 
Washington, D.C. 


We very highly value N&L and wish to 
develop a closer relationship with its 
editors. We consider we need to develop a 
deep insight into the programme and 
policies of your organization. We are par- 
ticularly keen on the study of Marxist- 
Humanist ideas, and would wish to be 
fully informed on them. 

We are a Marxist organization working 
in a coalition with a liberal democratic 
and a social democratic group. This work 
gives us new insights into united front 
work in our situation. We will send you 
publications of the coalition — known as 
the Vanguard for Liberation and Demo- 
cracy — and of our party . . . 

Working People’s Vanguard Party 
69 Main Street 
i Georgetown, Guyana 
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MARXIST-HUMANISM’S TRILOGY OF REVOLUTION’ CHALLENGES POST-MARX MARXISTS 


I have just begun to study Marxism, 
and in fact, the first book I’ve ever read 
about Marxism has been Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. One thing I find surpris- 
ing is the statement in Chapter Nine that 
Engels’ book Origin of the Family was 
followed by all socialists, despite the fact 
that it was not Marx’s view. How could it 
be that it has taken 100 years for anyone 
to ask what Marx said? As a Mexican- 
American I find it surprising because 
you’d expect people to want to know what 
Marx said about Indians, primitive soci- 
ety, non-European countries. It makes 
me think I’m not the only one who is first 
starting to find out what Marxism is. 

Young Latina 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Your thoroughgoing criticism of the 
“post-Marx Marxists” is impressive and 
convincing and all serious students of 
Marx must feel in your debt. 

Hegel scholar 
Britain 

* * * 

I have been reading about the Second 
International in Rosa Luxemburg, Wo- 
men’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of 'Revolution, and it reminds me of the 
AFL-CIO today. The Second International 
was so concerned with becoming a mass 
organization that it made all kinds of 
compromises, and ended up by totally be- 
traying the workers. I’m interested in 
studying Rosa Luxemburg because she 
was the first to say the Second Inter- 
national would betray, and she was look- 
ing for ways to deepen the revolutionary 
struggle. She was looking at the workers 
who were “lower and deeper.” 

Unemployed worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

In celebration of Black History month I 
attended a program sponsored by “Black 
Women for a Better Society.” I was ex- 
cited to hear of such an event because 
Black women have always been left out 
of history. But I was very disappointed in 
the meeting. There was the same old 
rhetoric: “Black women don’t need liber- 
ation, should stand back and let the Black 
man make the revolution. The right to 
control your own body is genocide for the 
Black race” . . . There was no discussion 
of the revolutionary history of Black 
women either here or in Africa. 

I was never so glad that I am studying 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s new book at this 


time. It is like the opposite to that meet- 
ing, because she sees Black women as 
force and reason. She shows how 
Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman re- 
fused to follow Frederick Douglass and 
called him “short-minded” when he told 
women to wait for the right to vote. I 
have the feeling in Part H of her book 
that the voice of the Black woman is not 
buried as it was in that meeting, but is 
shouting loud about the need for total 
change. 


Black feminist 
Detroit 



Thanks for sending me Marxism and 
Freedom. I have read nearly the whole of 
it and I want to tell you that I think it is 
amazing to realize that it was written 
back in the 1950s! There’s auite a few 
Left folks I know who ought to read it 
now. They talk about “Marxism” but to 
them it means nationalization or a plan- 
ned economy. Dunayevskaya shows that 
that was never Marx’s idea: his idea was 
a society of “freely-associated labor” (I 
liked the phrase the best). The way some 
of the Party people I know act, they’d 
never let you “freely-assoeiate” about 
anything. 

Still learning 
Austin, Texas 

* * * 

I have just finished the book, Rosa 
Luxemburg . . . and I was very glad that 
it brought out so many questions that 
need to be discussed. I am most in- 
terested in the organizational question; it 
seems incredible that Lenin’s What Is To 
Be Done? has served as a sort of bible on 
this for 80 years . . . 

What I would like to say in general is 
that I think the connecting link in the 
book is the analysis of the first chapter of 
Capital. Its impact goes from personal 
relations to nationalism and the special 
questions of minorities to imperialism, 
and naturally to the working class — 
capital/ labor. However, how can one de- 
fine the working-class today? Certainly it 
is no longer the case to limit the discus- 
sion to the production worker. If we are 
to put the Third World in the midst, we 
must turn back to the agricultural 
worker and the agricultural commune. 

Long-time reader 
Milan, Italy 


The statement from Marx that his 
theory was not “a historical- 
philosophical” generalization interests 
me very much. I am from Pakistan, and 
have long been interested in Marxism, 
but one problem I had seen was how nar- 
row and dogmatic many Marxists are. 
They just say, every country has one 
path to travel to revolution, one group of 
people to do it, with one kind of leader- 
ship. That statement from Marx seems to 
say that where the conditions are differ- 
ent the road to change will be different. 
What road to change do we face in the 
Third World today? This is what Marx’s 
method seems to challenge us to come up 
with answers to. 

Pakistani student 
Southern California 

* * * 

I was active in the past in radical 
(Trotskyist) groups in a large Latin 
American country. I read with interest 
Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. I can 
say I’m definitely on your side in respect 
to Marxism as Humanism, opposed to 
“structuralist” or strictly “materialist.” 
And what appeals strongly to me in 
American reality is its “individualism,” 
including the proletariat. Internationally, 
I want to discuss more with you “state 
capitalism,” and Marx’s concept of or- 
ganization. 

Hunter student 
New York 

* * * 

One thing I have always had trouble 
with is the concept of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” What does 
Dunayevskaya think about it? If it is true 
that near the end of his life Marx started 
to talk about forces of revolution like 
women, Blacks, peasants, etc., how does 
that fit into the idea of a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat”? I had always tended 
more towards the anarchists because I 
didn’t like the authoritarian connotations 
“Marxist-Leninists” give that phrase, but 
Marxist-Humanists seem to see it differ- 
ently. What is Dunayevskaya’s view of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” now 
that she has written about the last decade 
of Marx? 

Student 

Cal. State - Los Angeles 

* * * 

I have started to read the Luxemburg 
book and despite my knowledge of sexism 
still find it hard to believe how such an 
important figure could be veiled in ob- 
scurity. Most parties will not admit to her 


feminism. I think Raya is doing a great 
service for those who seek a clear under- 
standing of history . . . 

I also agree with your perspective on 
many of the Left parties. Very seldom do 
I meet any feminist men. At first I 
thought that the fact that a man was 
“radical” meant that he would treat 
women with the respect and equality that 
he afforded the “working man.” I was 
most rudely awakened from this delusion 
. . . Perhaps I am being naive, but I see 
women as part of the class struggle, so 
how far away is Marxism from 
feminism? Many feminists take offense 
to Marx’s reference to “men” rather 
than to “people.” This is the result of 
improper translation, I think. In the orig- 
inal, what Marx wrote meant “human be- 
ings” ... 

Feminist 
Catskfll, NY 

* * * 

As we were discussing the 1907 Con- 
gress of Russian revolutionaries, in Ch. 1 
of Raya’s book, I kept thinking about 
meetings of the Left, particularly the 
Black Left, today. In 1907 Lenin had to 
fight others, including Trotsky, who 
didn’t want to discuss “the character of 
the present moment of revolution.” 
Trotsky said, “Give me a formula for ac- 
tion.” 

The Left today still doesn’t see the 
importance of discussing the movement 
from practice, like the Miami revolt. The 
only question on their agenda is “tac- 
tics,” formulas for action. What Ch. 1 
shows to me is the need to unify the 
movement from practice with the move- 
ment from theory. 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I think the new paragraph in the “Who 
We Are” statement on the three funda- 
mental works of Marxist-Huma'nism — 
together with the new stress on the 
Humanist positive that we stand for — 
makes the entire account of ourselves 
new. This is because Dunayevskaya’s 
three books are presented as not only 
separate re-statements of Marxist- 
Humanism but as works that were neces- 
sitated by and creatively flowed from the 
experience of News and Letters Commit- 
tees in the movement. I hope new readers 
will see Marxist-Humanist literature, not 
as some sort of know-it-all “required 
reading,” but as a challenge to all in the 
freedom movement to return to Marx’s 
Marxism.. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York City 
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I am turning my column over to Lou Turner for this 
special Marx Centenary issue — .John Alan. 


From whatever standpoint one regards it, the relation- 
ship of the philosophy of Karl Marx to the Black world 
has determined a new stage of Black thought today. 
Whether it was the need for a “new interpretation of 
Negro History,” as L.D. Reddick noted in a Negro History 
Week address in 1937, singling out as a new beginning 
“DuBois’ brilliant attempt to apply the Marxian dia- 
lectic to the Reconstruction tumult.” Or whether the 1980s 
impact of Reaganomics has compelled Black intellectuals 
to “appropriate” Marx’s economic analysis of capitalist 
crisis or enlist Marx in new anthropological studies of the 
“African continuum” in Black family structure, man/ 
woman relations. Black culture and even recent ap- 

Black Chicago unites 

Editor’s Note: Harold Washington’s upset win in 
the Democratic primary mayor’s race in Chicago may 
mean a startling change in one of America’s most 
race-divided cities. Below a Black woman activist in 
Chicago comments on what this election means to her 
and other Blacks. 

Chicago, 111. — I have lived in Chicago my whole life 
and I have seen a city divided — divided in terms of 
rights between Blacks and whites. When I was a young 
girl we could ride the buses, but all the bus drivers were 
white. Where I lived there were white people too. We went 
to school with white people but we didn’t have the trouble 
we do today. It was just understood we would go to one 
school and we got along. The administration tried to sep- 
arate us, but as “troublemakers” we just decided that we 
didn’t want to be separated. 

But we have been under the control of mobsters and 
crooks. They run this town even though they say that 
these people are reputable. The Mafia controls this town. 
That has been historically true. So what is happening now 
is not so much an attack on an administration, but on the 
system itself. We want to bring down the system and gain 
equality across the board. What has been in the past is 
the complete dominance by the people in power. Those 
people in power are white and it takes the form of racism. 
What it is, is the power brokers trying to hang on and 
keep control of what they have rather than relinquish or 
share with anybody. Many whites have been locked out 
too. It’s just a few that have power. They can create 
illusions that Chicago is the “city that works,” but it 
doesn’t work for everybody. 

Some of the Black youth in my neighborhood who are 
wearing Washington buttons are being arrested by the 
police and harassed. And the newspapers are using racist 
tricks. This is based on the fact that there is this resurg- 
ence of Black awareness. It is this new resurgence, this 
new kind of solidarity that is going to bring about a 
change no matter who is in power. Part of what we have 
learned is what we have inherited from this country. It 
hasn’t been good, but it has helped us see some things. 
We have been at the bottom of the pit and can see the 
society from that perspective. A lot of whites haven’t seen 
this. 

This town is our place. We have a right to this place. 
People have registered because they see the opportunity 
to equalize political power — not just Blacks but whites 
and Hispanics too. Even if Harold Washington doesn’t 
win, he has sparked something. He has stirred up some- 
thing in people. It is going to be a changed town. We will 
not stop striving for equality. We will not be snowed by 
little gimmicks like Jane Byme’s free cheese. We aren’t 
rats! 

We want money and jobs, not cheese. If we have that 
we can buy our own cheese. Now any new administration 
will be forced to deal with the citizens of Chicago. 

Shelter like a jail 

New York, N.Y. — The men’s shelter where I sleep is 
like a jail. There’s more people out of work now than any 
time since the Depression. I’ve been to the 155th St. Ar- 
mory — they had like an ocean of beds there. It was like 
an army of homeless men. I didn’t know that many peo- 
ple here in New York were homeless. People told me this 
was nothing — they also got places in Queens, Brooklyn, 
etc. There’s at least 50,000. I’m used to having my own 
place — even if it’s like an icebox. 

It wasn’t all Black and Puerto Rican — you had every 
race there — Black, white, even Chinese. There’s no such 
thing as color when everybody’s down and out. On the 
other hand, you got people with so much money they don’t 
know what to do with it. They want to get as much as 
they can before they die. 

I could write a book about that shelter — the cruelty 
and neglect I’ve seen. One guy was beat on the head by 
the guards and he died. I wish I had somebody to take 
down this story. 

—Black and Homeless in New York 
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Karl Marx and the Black world 


proaches in Black literary criticism — we seem to have 
entered a “Marxian renaissance” in Black studies. 

Black History Month this year coincides with the cen- 
tenary of Marx’s death. And both occur at a time when 
the Black world, from Nigeria to Miami and from the 
West Indies to Australia, reveals at one and the same time 
new crises and new forms of revolt. What makes Marx’s 
philosophy of human liberation irresistible to today’s 
Black intellectuals is what made Hegel’s revolutionary 
dialectic urgent for Marx, namely, the need to transform 
reality. What, however, may not receive as full a 
development in the recent “application” of Marx’s 
thought in Black studies is how Black reality and the 
movement from practice had an impact on Marx. 

THREE MOMENTS OF MARX AND THE 
BLACK DIMENSION 

We want to concentrate on three moments in Marx’s 
thought which reveal his philosophic grasp of the Black 
dimension. They are the 1850s when Marx is working on 
the Grundrisse (his early draft of Capital) and looking at 
the West Indies; his 1860s restructuring of Capital under 
the impact of the American Civil War; and Marx’s last 
decade when what our age calls the “Third World” was 
becoming the subject of the new science of anthropology. 

It was our age of Third World revolutions which made 
the discovery of Marx’s economic studies of the 1850s so 





concrete. Not only did they reveal Marx’s return to his 
philosophic beginnings in Hegel, but the Grundrisse re- 
vealed a most serious concentration on conditions in non- 
capitalist lands. In one passage on the Jamaican peasan- 
try we read this: 

“The Times of November 1857 contains an utterly delight- 
ful cry of outrage on the part of a West-Indian plantation 
owner. This advocate analyzes with great moral indigna- 
tion — as a plea for the re-introduction of Negro slavery 
— how the Quashees (the free blacks of Jamaica) content 
themselves with producing only what is strictly necessary 
for their own consumption, and, alongside this ‘use value’, 
regard loafing (indulgence and idleness) as the real lux- 
ury good; how they do not care a damn for the sugar and 
fixed capital invested in the plantations, but rather ob- 
serve the planters’ impending bankruptcy with an ironic 
grin of malicious pleasure, and even exploit their ac- 
quired Christianity as an embellishment for this mood of 
malicious glee and indolence. They have ceased to be 
slaves, but not in order to become wage labourers, but, 
instead, self-sustaining peasants working for their own 
consumption.” 

MARX’S CAPITAL AND THE CIVIL WAR 


tion riveted on" the events in America. Thus, he sees the 
coming Civil War in “the movement of slaves in America 
started by the death of John Brown”. When the Civil War 
was being waged and Engels was pessimistic about its 
outcome Marx disagreed : “I do not at all share your view 
... I do not believe that all is up ... A single Negro 
regiment would have a remarkable effect on southern 
nerves ... a war of this kind must be conducted in a 
revolutionary way, whereas the Yankees have been trying 
so far to conduct it constitutionally.” (Aug. 7, 1862). 

Marx’s writings on the Civil War are in no way sepa- 
rated from his theoretfcal work on “economics”. The very 
same letter quoted above as well discusses his work on 
preparing Capital. But as yet we do not have an English 
translation of Marx’s letters in full from this period. 

That the Black Movement in America was a decisive 
factor in Marx’s reworking of the manuscripts for Capital 
can be seen in Marx’s most dialectic formulation of the 
vanguard role of Black masses in motion: “Labor in the 
white skin cannot emancipate itself, where in the black 
skin it is branded.” It appears at the climax of Marx’s 
most original section in Capital on the “Working Day.” 
(See Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom, Ch. 
V: “The Impact of the Civil War in the United States on 
the Structure of Capital”) - 

When he turned in his last years to the study of what we 
call the “Third World” in digging intd the new social 
science of anthropology, we see that Marx erected no 
confining wall between “advanced” and “backward 
lands”. For Marx it was always a question of the revolu- 
tionary consciousness of new subjects in various social 
formation. Thus in his last writings, the Ethnological 
Notebooks, lie discovers new elements of Civilization in 
the Australian aborigine, who would not accept, white 
civilization’s Christian story about there being a soul 
without a body. For the civilized scholars Marx used 
words such as “rogues” and “blockheads”. For the Au- 
stralian aborigine — “the intelligent black.” 

It is the development of the organic relationship bet- 
ween Black masses in motion and Marx’s thought which 
stands as a challenge to today’s Black revolutionaries, 
Marxist and non-Marxist alike. What relationship do we 
feel compelled to develop today between Black masses as 
vanguard and a philosophy of freedom as full as Marx’s? 

— Lou Turner 

Youth in Bla ck Britain 

London, England — On Jan. 12, on the poor East side of 
London a Black youth, Colin Roach, aged 21, was shot 
dead by a sawed-off shotgun in Stoke Newington police 
station in full view of the reception desk. The police stat- 
ed that it wa$ suicide. 

Stoke Newington police are notorious for racist ha- 
rassment and beatings in the community. Black youth 
have alleged police interrogation with guns pointing at 
their heads. 


Throughout the decade of the 1860s Marx kept his atten- 

Thousands at King march 

Los Angeles, Cal. — As Ronald Reagan marked the 
nation-wide celebration of Martin Luther King, Jr. Day by 
saying King’s life demonstrated “how much good a single 
life, well led, can accomplish” while at the same time 
opposing the effort to make Jan. 15 a national holiday, 
thousands of -Blacks, whites, Latinos and Asian- 
Americans marched in the streets of Los Angeles. They 
demanded not only a national holiday in honor of the slain 
civil rights leader but a change in the politics and eco- 
nomics of America, as well. 

The march represented the largest King Day celebra- 
tion demonstration in the country and was “organized” to 
celebrate the re-naming of Santa Barbara Avenue Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Drive. Although the organizers had is- 
sued directives placing strict limitations on what would 
be “acceptable” on signs and banners, the thousands of 
marchers assembled carrying homemade signs condemn- 
ing the racism and economic policies of Reagan made it 
clear tnat they came with a “purpose, direction and 
spirit” of their own. The marchers came to express a 
unified opposition to Reagan’s war against the American 
people. 

At the end of the march, the organizers had planned a 
rally and when one speaker asked the crowd of over 7,000 
how many were out of work, over half the hands went up, 
and the crowd spontaneously took up the chant “Jobs and 
Justice” drowning out the speaker and temporarily halt- 
ing the scheduled program. At the conclusion of the 
march and rally the marchers paid homage to King. 

The actions of the marchers themselves provided the 
most meaningful living tribute to the memory of a man 
who was dedicated to continuous struggle and who was 
rooted in the mass movement of his people for freedom 
and justice. On Jan. 15 people in Los Angeles not only 
said “Happy birthday to ya!” but A Luta Continua, as 
well. 

—Bobbie Joyce 


There was a spontaneous demonstration of anger out- 
side the police station on Jan. 14 and again on Jan. 17. 
Fighting between the hundred demonstrators and police 
guarding toe police station led to 19 arrests. The energy 
of these spontaneous actions came mainly from young 
Blacks who knew Colin and were disgusted by attempted 
cover-up, trying to maintain that Cohn Roach was men- 
tally ill and committed suicide. 

A demonstration was called for Jan. 22. It was about 
1,000 strong, mainly young Blacks calling and shouting to 
their friends to come off the streets and join the demon- 
stration. The demonstration stopped outside Stoke 
Newington police station for two minutes silence. After 
the march the police arrested another 22 Black youths 
bringing the total arrested to 46 in the protests. 

The Colin Roach Family Support Committee has plan- 
ned another demonstration to pursue their aim 
of a public enquiry. However, even if they do succeed in 
getting a public enquiry it does not mean that we will 
know anymore: Two years ago, Jan. 18, 1981, 13 Black 
youths were burnt alive in South London. A mass move- 
ment forced a public enquiry but still the police never 
arrested anyone, and nothing is known about those mur- 
ders to this day. — Nigel Quinton 

South African protest 

The “coloured” or mixed-race Labour Party, led by 
Reverend Allan Hendrickse, has agreed to .serve in a 
planned separate parliament chamber alongside the white 
minority rulers, as part of a plan by the ruling whites (16 
percent of the population) to expand their “base” to in- 
clude Indians and mixed-race people. 

At the same time that the so-called Labour Party was 
enfranchised by the racist government, it was disen- 
franchised by its own people. In Cape Town, where 70 
percent of South Africa’s 2.7 million mixed-race people 
live, the Labour Party has been unable to hold a single 
public meeting. Sixty Cape Town mixed-race groups have 
organized against it, claiming it now represents not them, 
but the white government. 
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Marxist-Humanism, 1983: summation that is new beginning 


(Continued from Page 1) 

post-Marx Marxists. It would take nothing short of the 
German Social-Democracy’s betrayal at the outbreak of 
WWI before Lenin totally broke with them, and first saw 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme as most rele- 
vant for his day. It was then also that he spelled out most 
concretely how revolutionaries could not just “take over” 
the bourgeois state machinery. That had to be smashed to 
smithereens. Lenin made that revolutionary message 
both more concrete and more comprehensive — a true 
concrete Universal' — when he saw, as inseparable, 
Marx’s theory of revolution and his theory of human de- 
velopment, concluding: “The whole theory of Marx is an 
application of the theory of development.” Yet, as we 
know, Lenin still left the concept of the vanguard party in 
its old (though modified) form. 

A new historic age was needed to work out all the 
ramifications. A new movement from practice as a form 
of theory had to emerge and be recognized before a new 
attitude could be worked out, and that meant, far from 
freeing the movement from theory of its responsibilities, 
the movement from practice was demanding that theory, 
too, undergo self-development so that it could concretize 
for a new age Marx’s revolutionary dialectical philoso- 
phy, which he had called a "new Humanism.” By the 
time, in 1956, that the Hungarian Revolution brought 
Marx’s philosophy onto the historic stage, we had de- 
veloped that new Humanism in the U.S. By 1960, the 
Third World theorist Frantz Fanon had developed his lib- 
eration philosophy and called it “a new Humanism.”, By 
the 1970s Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks were finally 
transcribed so that Marx’s Marxism could be seen as a 
totality. It is this which Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution is rooted in 
when it takes a new look at Marx’s 1875 Critique. The new 
book devotes a whole chapter to the Critique, entitling 
that chapter: “The Philosopher of Permanent Revolution 
Creates Ground for Organization.” 

FROM PART II — “Unchained Dialectic” 

It was Marx who unchained the Hegelian dialectic by 
demystifying the “negation of negation,” designating it as 
a “new Humanism” in 1844, and as “revolution in perma- 
nence” in 1850, while in 1857 recreating Hegel’s “absolute 
movement of becoming” as integral to what would follow 
capitalism when revolutionary socialism came to full 
bloom. ... 

The “new Humanism” for our age that we represent 
must not be “taken for granted.” It is the recreation of. 
Marx’s new Humanism at a time when. It signifies the 
stage of human development which was brought onto the 
historic stage of today by actual revolutions in East Eur- 
ope, in the Middle East, in Africa, in the West; and in 
multi-colors of Black, Yellow and Brown and Red; with a 
whole new generation of Youth and of Women’s Libera- 
tionists — as well as by a movement from theory that, 
though not from the same origins or as total as ours was 
nevertheless as philosophic as Frantz Fanon’s Wretched 
of the Earth. Far from being taken for granted, our “new 
Humanism” must be so fully internalized as to become a 
second negativity type of “instinct” — that is, reappear 
at all historic turning points spontaneously. ... 

* * * 

OUR AGE HAD TO return to Hegel in order to work 
out that which Marx had not “translated.” What had not 
become concrete for the other age had become impera- 
tive and urgent for ours. For our age, however, that phil- 
osophical mediation became alive as forces of revolution 
as Reason rather than needing any further abstract de- 
velopment as that middle which first creates from itself a 
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whole. I’m referring not to the general question of abso- 
lute negativity, which Marx had fully worked out as revo- 
lution in permanence, but to the specifics of the final 
three Syllogisms that Hegel himself had worked out only 
the year before his death. Even more specifically I’m 
limiting myself to the final paragraph (#577) of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind, which states “it is the nature of the 
fact, the Notion, which causes the movement and de- 
velopment. Yet this same movement is equally the action 
of cognition.” We worked this out after we rejected Len- 
in’s stopping on the Absolute Idea before that final para- 
graph of the Science of Logic, which warned the readers 
that the “Absolute” has not finished its journey which 
must still be tested in the Philosophy of Nature and Phi- 
losophy of Mind. It was when we turned to the latter that 
we broke through on the Absolute Idea not only as both 
not being in the stratosphere and signifying a new unity of 
theory and practice, but also as disregarding the Party 
and instead facing the new society. By seeing the new 
unity as a new relationship! — which demanded that the 
new beginning must rest in the movement from practice 
that is itself a form of theory, so that theory must first 
then work out how to reach tne heights of philosophy and 
depth of actual revolution — we succeeded not only in die 
breakthrough on the Hegelian Absolute, but in reconnecting 
with Marx’s “revolution in permanence.” 

FROM PART III — “Breakdowns between 
Theory and Practice” 

Our slogan this year — “three books, not one” — 
demands that we look at Marxism and Freedom and Phi- 
losophy and Revolution not just as a recapitulation of 
what it meant in the respective historic period, but as 
that which makes them and the new work a single totali- 
ty. One of the critical new points in Marxist-Humanism 
reached with the new book reiterates the point that our 
theoretic contributions for the past three decades not only 
parallel the 30-year movement from practice but antici- 
pate the future in the present. It is seen also in the man- 
ner in which we reject the party-to-iead concept. We do 
not stop at rejecting the party-to-lead and accepting the 
committee-form for a new relationship of theory to prac- 
tice. It is true that this means we go beyond Luxemburg 
also, who did raise the quintessential point of socialist 
democracy after the conquest of power but who still ad- 
hered to the Party. 

But what is totally new is that we place philosophy of 
revolution and not just committee - form as ground for 
organization. In a word, we do not stop, as she did, with 
full appreciation of the genius of the masses in action. 
Rather, we deepen that with such a philosophic penetra- 
tion of that action of the masses that we call their attitude 
not just force but Reason, and Reason means the totality 
and new unification with the movement from theory. 

FROM PART IV — “The Future in the 
Present” 

Our theoretical contributions are by no means simply 
a parallel to the movement from practice. Just as the- 


N&L analysis of the Andropov phenomenon pointed to 
that truth (see Dec. 1982 issue of N&L), so is it true of 
each of the three books and the pamphlets that succeeded 
each other. In each decade, the book moved beyond the 
“au courant” — that is to say, it anticipated the future in 
the present, once the movement from practice emerged 
as a form of theory itself. Thus, the new in Marxism and 
Freedom was not just state-capitalism but Marxist-Hu- 
manism. In a word, it delved further into what was new 
and developed it theoretically to the point of philosophy. 
It is high time for us to project that, just that. Until we do 
so, the elitists will have it over us by sticking to the Party 
towering over philosophy because supposedly action is not 
within philosophy’s province but is the Party’s province 
which thereby entities one to “leadership” over the mass- 
es. 

Now that we have the Ethnological Notebooks of 
Marx and see Marx as a totality, our activities as well as 
writings prove themselves over three decades as the basis 
for our challenge to all post-Marx Marxists. Because we 
caught the link of historic continuity with Marx’s Marx- 
ism whUe participating in the events of 30 years which 
marked our age’s turning point in history, “three books, 
not one” does not mean merely longevity. Rather, any 
new adherents coming to Marxist-Humanism only now 
are likewise on that ground floor of Marx’s Marxism which 
is challenging all post-Marx Marxists. ... 

* * * 

ONE OF THE UNUSUAL features of N&L is that it 
has serialized most of our pamphlets before they became 
pamphlets. Our one and only NEB Statement — American 
Civilization on Trial, is the one that will require a new 
edition in 1983, Ihe Marx centenary year. This is its 20th 
year. Its very subtitle — Black Masses as Vanguard — 
shows its international as well as national character. Be- 
cause it sums up two decades, theoretically and practical- 
ly — and “practically” includes the Black Revolution in 
the U.S., the Black Revolutions on the African continent, 
in the West Indies, and the bacillus not only for the revo- 
lutions in Latin America but the whole Third World so 
that even so old a civilization as China and so technologi- 
cally advanced a land as Japan (which the “West” is 
suddenly including in the super-powers) as well as such 
new revolutions as Portugal, on the one hand, and Iran, 
on the other — all suddenly find an affinity to it. .. . 

It is important, therefore, in studying how N&L itself 
developed with each new theoretical work to see this both 
in the paper and in the self-development of the members 
and the growth of the organization. The new book, with its 
challenge to post-Marx Marxists, will give a still newer, 
deeper and more historic character to this development. 

With this in mind, and fully aware of the fact that we 
are all being tested in this centenary year — specifically 
from today to Labor Day — we propose that the Plenum 
this year be transformed into a Constitutional Convention. 
Indeed, we have tried to anticipate the addition to the 
Constitution that will be made there, by proposing that, 
with the next issue of N&L we have a new, expanded 
Statement on “Who We Are and What We Stand For.” 

( See page 12 for our expanded Statement.) 
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200,000 workers demonstrated last Tall against Christian 
Democratic Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s austerity econom- 
ics. Local labor protests have opposed the shutdown of 
mills and plants, particularly in the Ruhr steel district. In 
December, 1,500 delegates met in Frankfurt to found a 
congress of unemployed, demanding cuts in the military 
in favor of social programs. This unemployed organizing 
has so far centered more around the Greens, the Alterna- 
tives and the Churches — but may spill over into the 
more established labor federation linked to the SPD, the 
DGB. 

MITTERRAND’S NON-ALTERNATIVE 

For any who clung to the hope that Socialist French 
President Francois Mitterrand’s regime had any funda- 
mental change in Europe on its agenda, such illusions 
were shattered when looking at how Mitterrand has chos- 
en to handle France’s economic crisis. 

The response to burgeoning labor demands has been 
equivocal at best. France’s already weak economy is now 
faced with nine percent unemployment, and soup lines in 
the heart of Pans. The greatest labor unrest has come in 
the auto industry — mainly from North African unskilled 
workers. There are four million foreign workers in 
France, two million of them employed. Fully 800,000 of 
thend are Algerian. Immigrant workers have been de- 
manding and winning rights to better pay, to better union 
representation^ and to job mobility off the line. They have 
also won prayer breaks and added vacation time to make 
annual trips home. The Communist CGT and the Socialist 
CFDT unions often backed these strikes, which have been 
especially frequent since December. 

Up to 1983, the government remained neutral or even 
gave way now and then. But recently, sensing opposition 
among French white workers, they hit out hard against 
the foreign workers. In a thinly disguised appeal to 
French racism as local elections approached in March, 
Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy said the recent strikes 
“were agitated by religious and political groups which 
conduct themselves according to criteria having little to 
do with French social reality.” Marseilles Mayor and In- 
terior (Police) Minister Gaston Deferre spoke of a prob- 
lem of “fundamentalists, Shiites.” 

When another strike broke out at Citroen-Aulnay, and 
a few French workers instigated by the company opposed 
it, some French workers were injured. Management 
seized on this to suspend 15 immigrant workers, including 
the recently elected CGT representative, Akka Ghazzi. 
Socialist Labor Minister Jean Auroux stated demagogical- 
ly soon after that “I am against religion at the workplace 
just as I am against politics there.” Akka Ghazzi replied: 
“Before, they accused us of wanting to destroy the 
French economy. Today it’s our religion that is attacked. 
At Aulnay, there are only workers who fight for their 
freedom, their dignity, for working conditions and for 
wages. Each one has his religion, and I don’t know in 
what way religion bears on any of these problems.” 

As for nuclear weapons, Mitterrand came out against 
unnamed forces who “bet on the decoupling of the Euro- 
pean continent and the American continent” and called 
for a continuation of great-power “equilibrium” in nucle- 
ar weapons which he called a crucial foundation of “the 
maintenance of peace.” 

Mitterrand has so far avoided a large anti-nuclear 
movement in France, in part by playing on French na- 
tionalism, since France’s nuclear weapons are controlled 
by France and not by the U.S. via NATO as in the rest of 
Western Europe. 

A CRITIQUE: THE GREENS IN GERMANY; 
THE LEFT IN FRANCE 

Despite their linking of peace and environmental di- 
mensions, the new German movement has hardly tran- 
scended the impasse of 1968. They continue to write off 
labor, which allows the SPD easily to tear them down. 
Recently the SPD has been campaigning in the Ruhr with 
slogans such as: “You want zero growth? We have it. 
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West German demonstration against nuclear weapons 

What are you going to do about the 2.5 million unem- 
ployed?” While the Greens belatedly addressed economic 
and labor issues, they are still burdened down with lan- 
guage such as a call for altering the economy “toward 
domestic subsistence production,” language which is sup- 
ported not only by narrowly ecologist elements, but also 


, anti-war protests 

by the Marxist Bahro. 

And while some such as Bahro support Solidarnosc, 
other leaders like Petra Kelly are more equivocal, and in 
any case Bahro did not overly criticize the mainstream of 
the movement over their failure to organize any signifi- 
cant pro-Solidarnosc demonstrations in the wake of mar- 
tial law in Poland. 

Daniel Cohn-Bendit, a participant in the German Left, 
argued that the movement’s “development is parallel to 
the relinquishment of the concept of revolution.” He con- 
tinued: “There’s a somewhat infantile notion in the Alter- 
native movement, according to which changing oneself 
and one’s tiny social context will eventually bring a real 
transformation.” 

In France, Mitterrand has been helped by dozens of 
“Left” intellectuals, who have joined the government and 
remained silent as well as others who have launched vic- 
ious attacks on the German peace movement. 

Whether in Germany or France, or throughout West- 
ern Europe, the millions who have joined the anti-war 
movement, the millions who are facing each day without 
a job, have begun to seek their own alternatives to the 
ruling powers. In so doing they need still to be joined by a 
clarity in working out the ideas of freedom to match the 
protest activities in factories and in the streets which 
demand a new direction for our day. 
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slogan that white labor could never emancipate itself 
wherein Black labor was branded. I used to use the slogan 
a lot, but that is as far as I knew. I didn’t know its 
history, and no one in the movement had told me about it. 

Then I saw a film about labor history at my local union, 
and in it they showed that when they had tried to start 
unions before the Civil War, it didn’t get anywhere. It was 
only after the Civil \Var that the union started to take 
hold, started to take form. 

So I was sitting in that union hall that night, and I 
finally saw what Marx had really meant by that express- 
ion about white labor and Black labor. It was only then 
that I saw that Marxism could mean far more than what 
tiie Trotskyists had been saying. 

From then on, I went into the shop and started talking 
to workers, white and Black, on a different level. And they 
were agreeing with me that this is what Marx meant. He 
hadn’t meant you had to hug a white worker, or be a 
brother to a worker before you could emancipate your- 
self. All that was in it. But what he really meant was that 
the freedom of Black workers was crucial for everything. 
This way of looking at Black-white labor gave me a feel- 
ing about Marxism, about Marx’s freedom, about what 
we call Marxist-Humanism. 

FELIX MARTIN: When I first “met Mara” I saw that 
he was recognizing workers as being something in then- 
moving and doing. That was the greatest thing to me, 
because in this society no one ever sees workers as any- 
thing. Here was Mara talking about the workers having 
their own movement, their own self-development, and it 
was done so that you could see your own thinking and 
doing. It was not Mara telling me what to do, but recog- 
nizing what I was doing. 

I had always been involved with labor, beginning with 
the miners. When your family is involved in something 
the kids are involved. So my daddy was a miner organiz- 
ing the mines, and the kids were organizers too. 

I never thought of labor as something different from 
growing and living. Labor really meant something to us 
when someone threatened us. When my daddy went on 
strike they could throw all of us out in the street because 
it was a company house you lived in, a company store. 

On my first job I ended up organizing. We were working 
in a shop in a small farm town that was paying only a 
dollar and a dime. This company was taking advantage of 
workers who had a little piece of land to farm on. They 
treated them like the job was something extra; they were 
robbing them. It was the actual stealing that bothered 
me. So I wrote away and got some union cards and or- 
ganized. Even after we got the union in, the main thing 
became how they discriminated against the women, pay- 
ing them 40 cents below a man and laying them off the 
first no matter what their seniority. The women were the 
most' militant in the plant. 

“The division of mental 
and manual labor 

CHARLES DENBY: When I was talked to about be- 
coming the editor of this workers’ newspaper, News & 
Letters, I had no idea, that I could do it. In fact I never 
even dreamed that I might edit a paper or really write 
anything. I felt that that was for leaders and intellectuals 
to do. 

But then it was explained to me that I could tell stories, 
many concrete stories that related to what Marx had 
said. I thought about it some more and then became 
editor of News & Letters. 

When I started editing the newspaper the whole quest- 


ion of mental and manual labor was raised. In the shop 
we had sometimes thought about it, but not in the way 
Marx had talked about it. After I started to understand 
Marx’s concept we had an incident which made it very 
concrete. We had a contract ratification vote where the 
union leadership tried to jam the contract through, and I 
was able to raise questions of mental and manual, of 
labor power and the laborer, all in relation to the machine 
on the shop floor and most importantly seeing the worker 
as thinker. 

I took the floor at the meeting and said the company 
was putting all of its thinking, all of its effort into the 
machine, and leaving the machine to work the hell out of 
us, the worker. I talking about there being such a sep- 
aration of mental and manual labor. 

When I spoke of this both at this meeting and on the 
shop floor, the workers understood it and many times 



tried to carry it further. They would say this division 
between thinking and doing was what was wrong with 
everything. We were supposed to do nothing but work and 
those bastards were supposed to be the thinkers. 

FELIX MARTIN: I was at GM almost 20 years and 
ever since I was there I’d been fighting. But the only way 
I knew how to fight was by myself. You know, you struck 
out against whatever there was. 

It was back around the 1970 strike that I first met left- 
ists. I had had a fight with my foreman and after the 
battle a worker came up to me and introduced himself 
and said he wanted to meet with me after the shift. So 
after work I and a couple of others met with him in a beer 
joint. He told me about how students were fighting on the 
campus and how he was an organizer and invited me to 
some meeting. I was a little suspicious because I didn’t 
need no organizing to get me fighting. In any case at the 
meetings was the first time I had heard someone talk 
about Marx. 

But when I decided I wanted to write a little article on 
what was happening in the shop and thought it was some- 
thing this group might print in their paper, my leftist 
friend saw it and said they couldn’t use it in their paper, 
but that he did know of a paper which would print what a 
worker -wrote. That is how I got introduced to News & 
Letters. 

They asked me to come to a meeting and talk. They 
wanted to hear about conditions at the plant, about what I 
thought about everything. And that is exactly what I 
talked about. It wasn’t too much later that they brought 
me the next issue of News & Letters and what I wrote 
was right in it. 

The first book I ever read which dealt with Marx was 
Marxism and Freedom. When I could understand the 
words I could begin to understand this question of mental 
and manual. We who were working at the plant had a 
head the same as anybody else. Where I had always been 
looking to the foreman or the union bureaucrats as the 
thinkers — that they were the head and I was the body — 
I now saw it very differently. 

If there had not been an organization which had both 
workers and intellectuals like News and Letters, I 
Couldn’t have belonged to any organization . At first you 
are suspicious of intellectuals, but then you see that they 
can be a great help to you. But also you have a great deal 
to say to the intellectual, because you are in the plant. 
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tQQQP California student protests 

Berkeley, Cal. - Students at University of California-. M| C— * 


Berkeley cheered speakers (see photo) at a Sproul Plaza 
rally during a day-long class boycott, Feb. 16, initially 
organized to protest a $100 tuition surcharge fee. But that 
issue didn’t inspire the turn-out of about 4,000 students 
who shouted support for speakers addressing concerns 
which included defense of Ethnic Studies and support 
programs for Third World students, preventing linkage of 
tuition aid to draft registration, and supporting rights of 
university employees. 

UC police harrassed boycott leader Roy Werbel by ar- 
resting him during the protest. Within ten minutes, nearly 
300 people gathered at the UC Police Department in pro- 
test, and the next day 500 rallied in support of Werbel’ s 
release. 

The day before the boycott Students Against Interven- 
tion in El Salvador heckled UN Ambassador Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick, who favors “friendly authoritarian govern- 
ments” in Latin America. 

In other campus actions, 400 UC Berkeley students 
marched Feb. 3 to Beta Theta Pi fraternity house to pro- 
test against both the racist beatings of four Chicanos by a 
dozen frat members and the slap-on-the-wrist punishment 

Teach-in precedes 
protests 

Berkeley, Cal. — A teach-in occurred here just before 
hundreds of anti-nuclear activists demonstrated at Van- 
denburg Air Force Base, at the University of California at 
Berkeley, and at Port Chicago where U.S. arms are ship- 
ped to El Salvador. In the past almost purely tactical 
discussions have preceded actions such as these. This 
time, however, many of us insisted on the time to discuss 
our ideas right at the midnight hour before launching into 
action, and this allowed many contradictions to surface 
through the teach-in. 

The teach-in, titled “One Struggle, Many Friends,” was 
held on Jan. 15-16 and was organized by a group of us 
from the Livermore Action Group. In the workshop on 
“Blacks and the Peace Movement,” the speakers, John 
Alan from News & Letters and Willia Gray, discussed the 
war at home by posing the opposition of millions of 
Blacks to Reaganomics as “the cutting edge of the op- 
position to war.” But most activists who attended this 
workshop saw only the oppression of Blacks, and kept 
trying to reduce the relationship between the anti-nuclear 
movement and Black liberation to a tactical one. 

I organized the workshop “Women Fighting for Free- 
dom,” and chose that title to break from- the idea that 
women are only “victims” of Reaganomics. Two young 
women on the panel gave very exciting talks about their 
own opposition to militarism which did not separate ideas 
about nuclear weapons from the draft, the proposed youth 
sub-minimum wage or sexism with the movement itself. 

In contrast, among the women who actually worked on 
the teach-in, only two regularly attended the planning 
meetings while the rest of us worked mostly in the tradi- 
tional areas of registration, childcare and food. Although 
the anti-nuclear movement claims to be feminist, it takes 
feminism for granted to such an extent that the recurring 
division between mental and manual labor was created. 

While the teach-in provided a forum for some new ideas 
to be expressed, they will only become ground for point- 
ing the movement in a new direction this spring if the 
attitude is broken down which sees Blacks, women, and 
youth either as auxiliary forces or as mere victims. 

— Laurie- ■ 

Sign-up proof ‘a bad law’ 

Chicago, 111. — While still Senator, S.I. Hayakawa 
tacked a rider on die Senate Appropriations Bill (hat said 
all males between 18 and 23 must be able to prove they 
have registered for the draft before they can get federal 
money for college or even job training. When I read this 
in the paper I got very angry. 

I was angry because this law isn’t fair. The law basi- 
cally hits the people that always fight the wars — Black 
people and other minority people — and it also breaks 
down along class lines. It takes these people and denies 
them a choice of higher education. Schools have no busi- 
ness enforcing the selective service laws! 

-- When I read about this, I called a bunch of people at 
Northwestern University. We got a meeting together and 
are calling on students, faculty and administration to op- 
pose this. We will be holding a rally and have already 
gotten the financial aid office to agree to replace any 
federal loans that are lost. We are now trying to do the 
same thing at the University of Illinois. 

The resisters are standing up for what they feel is right. 

If you see a law that is wrong (and there are plenty of 
them) you stand up to it. If you just accept it hook, line 
and sinker, what does freedom mean? I think that going 
off and fighting a war is no more important than staying 
home and saying ‘this is a bad law and I won’t obey it, 
and I want to tell everyone why I won’t obey it. v 

. m , vt t ■ r VVojnan 'student, Vpiv, of Illinois 



they received. And on Jan. 20, 95 blockaders were ar- 
rested as they sat down at University Hall. They were 
protesting UC’s role in training engineers and scientists 
for the Pentagon. ■ 

• 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Numerous rallies and demon- 
strations have broken out throughout California state col- 
leges protesting draconian measures instituted to save 
money by new Reaganite Gov. George Deukmejian. Stu- 
dents at UCLA held an afternoon rally the first week of 
February that drew 200 students. A rally of 500 reported 
at UC-San Diego the same week, while smaller rallies 
were reported at several state colleges. 

Deukmejian froze all university hiring, jacked up tui- 
tion fees as much as $60 per student per quarter and 
slapped an additional $100-a-quarter “surcharge” on uni- 
versity students. 

As one student at predominantly Chicano East LA Col- 
lege put it, “Deukmejian’s plan is part of Reagan’s plan. 
The higher they raise fees at schools like ELAC, the more 
students will have to drop out and try to get a job. The 
more former students looking for work, the harder it will 
be to get work, and the more unemployment will rise.” 

The opportunism of many schools’ student govern- 
ments, who almost always try to narrow the struggle into 
either legislative or single-issue strategies, persists. The 
emergence of more independent forms of student struggle 
and involvement will help determine the depth that this 
new round of anti-cut-back action takes. 

Citizens Against 
Military Injustice 

Detroit, Mich. — A national organization has been 
formed by parents of sons or daughters who have either 
returned from U.S. military duty seriously hurt or who 
have died or disappeared mysteriously. These parents 
have not been able to receive satisfactory or convincing 
reports as to the cause of their children’s illinesses or 
deaths. 

C.A.M.I. would like to select one or two families at 
random each month and print the story of their loved 
ones in the organization’s newsletter. The Feb. 8, 1983, 
newsletter carries the story of Marine Cpl.James E. Ol- 
son, who died on board the tank landing ship Frederick. 
He had malaria for ten days, but requests by a hospital 
corpsman for help were rejected by a doctor on another 
ship and by Olson’s commanding officer. 

The story of a sailor who apparently was maliciously 
thrown overboard and disappeared is also included. A 
false report at a shipboard muster and reluctance on the 
part of the captain of the U.S.S. Norton Sound delayed the 
search for Michael Lockwood when he was finally re- 
ported missing. 

“One Less N. — _ — Lover, K.K.K.” was found painted 
on the ship. A trail of blood was found that ended at the 
railing. And some crew members had heard rumors that 
Lockwood wouldn’t live through the cruise. Because of 
bad publicity for a stabbing, witch-hunts for lesbians, and 
alcohol and drug abuse on the Norton Sound, the Navy 
was quick to deny foul play was involved, and Hie ship’s 
captain told Lockwood’s parents that “the ship didn’t 
need any more bad publicity.” 

His parents write, “Friends, please support our new 
organization C.A.M.I. so other families won’t have to 
write stories like this one.” Stories for the newsletter and 
inquiries should be sent to Mrs. Audrey Lockwood, 806B 
Hollister St., San Diego, CA, 92154. . 

The Michigan Chapter ofCA.MJ.is holding a meet- 
ing Saturday, March 19, 1983, at 1:30 p.m. The lo- 
cation depends on the number of replies received by 
concerned parents that wish to participate. They should 
call Mr. or. ' Mrs. Sellers at (517) 676-9074. 
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When radical plans 
get watered down 

Dear Youth: 

Have you ever been involved in activities where you 
start out with the aim of presenting a radically different 
alternative but end up with a program that is so watered 
down that it hardly matches your imagination? I am sure 
you have. No matter what movement one is involved in, 
one always faces self-imposed limitations which reduce 
the conception of revolutionary change. 

For example, I have recently been involved in a 
number of Women’s Liberation activities on my college 
campus. And in each activity, all came together because 
of their concern about the growing reaction against 
women nationally and internationally. All wanted a world 
free of oppression, racism, sexism and ageism. 

And yet when it was time for planning an action, 
whether it was a demonstration or a speech or a panel, 
the goal was not to attract people on the basis of ideas of 
liberation but to reduce our aims to the lowest common 
denominator of change. There is no one who claims that 
the task of overthrowing oppression in this society is 
easy. Yet why do we seem to think that when we are 
discussing ideas which are behind that change, we can 
get away with narrowness? 

In our case, we were a group of women who got to- 
gether because we felt the need to discuss what Women’s 
Liberation signifies when you are Asian or Black or 
Latina or from any Third World country. However, what 
gradually happened was a transformation of the planning 
procedure into an end in itself. 

The ever growing power of the activity and the fetish 
which was made out of it made me wonder whether some 
of us were forgetting that this activity had a purpose to it 
— to discuss ideas of freedom. This isn’t the first time 
that strategy supersedes and gets separated from ideas. 
However, this tendency always accompanies the claim 
that the purpose is to “appeal to the masses.” 

MASSES' THINKING ABILITY 

One can easily see how the pull to sacrifice the re- 
volutionary nature of ideas of freedom for strategies or 
for “mass appeal” really stems from a hidden and some- 
times not so hidden conception of the masses as ignorant. 
The mass appeal which can lead us to freedom (and free- 
dom is always revolutionary) is one that is based on the 
thinking ability of the masses in freeing themselves. 

How can we set ourselves the goal of human liberation 
and end of oppression when our methodology is so 
counterposed to our vision that from the very beginning it 
diverts our path to revolution? Yet doesn’t the fact that 
we do make that separation say something about the in- 
completeness of our vision? 

In our program the aim was to air the voices of Third 
World women and women of color. But such a conception 
gradually diminished when on the one hand tokenism re- 
placed a genuine representation of these women, and on 
the other hand the time for discussion amongst the audi- 
ence was drastically reduced to fit in another and yet 
another activity. It is hard to admit, but tokenism does 
take over when you do not give space to the most re- 
volutionary aspirations of those women. In the same way 
it is hard to admit that a narrow strategy replaces a 
broad vision of social transformation. 

TOKENISM, OR PREPARATION? 

History has shown that the masses, and especially 
Third World women who are the most oppressed, do come 
out in search for a total change. But are we going to catch 
that search for new ideas, new conceptions of revolution, 
a new humanism on their part if we merely reduce our 
concern for them to a tokenism? How are we to prepare 
ourselves for such a movement if we do not search for the 
most revolutionary elements within them and if we don’t 
take our own discussion of ideas about revolution seri- 
ously? 

For those of us activists who have time and again wit- 
nessed “strategy” stifle our development; for those of us 
students who are tired of the limitations of classroom 
discussions about social change; and for those of us draft 
resisters or unemployed youth who are searching for a 
new conception of revolution which encompasses our 
specific demands, it becomes necessary to discover the 
depths of a philosophy of revolutionary change in order to 
formulate our own vision of revolution, 

— Ida Fuller 

| Youth in Revolt | 

A trial of Russian “young socialists” is reported to have 
begun Feh. 15 in Moscow. The six youths, who were ar- 
rested last April, translated and exchanged leftist politi- 
cal literature from abroad and circulated a typescript 
journal advocating “real socialism” to replace Russian 
class rule. 

When police in Copenhagen, Denmark evicted youths 
from an abandoned building on Jan. 12, a revolt by 300 
young people followed. They threw rocks, smashed win- 
dows and battled police who arrested 100 in the rebellion. . 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

We received the following from a Nigerian activist 
currently living in the United States. 

“It is because of the elections.” This was the response 
of a 20-year-old Ghanaian driver who was among the 
more than two million recently expelled from Nigeria. 
Political opponents of Nigeria’s President Shehu Shagari 
had always accused him of being a weakling. Deporting 
millions of people without the slightest concern for the 
accompanying misery is a way for him to change that 
characterization and prepare himself for re-election this 
summer. 

The popularity and stability of the present regime had 
been shaken over the past two years with strikes by uni- 
versity teachers, water and electricity workers, and 
lately by medical professionals protesting non-payment of 
salaries. Periodic revolt by students expressing their dis- 
content, not only with the state of the economy but on 
such social issues as “indiscipline,” have even led to dis- 
missals of students from high schools. 

These protests were not directed at “illegal aliens,” 
since the Nigerian masses need no crystal ball to trace 
their social condition to their “own” ruling class, after 
experiencing this chaos over a period of 23 years — ever 
since this ruling class came of age. 

It has become customary for the ruling class the world 
over to blame the recurrent capitalist crisis on “illegal 
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The big lie about 

aliens.” In the U.S. the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service conducted a sweep against “aliens” in March- 
April, 1982, supposedly to open up jobs for Americans. 
But, in fact, there has subsequently been an immense 
increase in unemployment for Americans. 

In Africa the slightest excuse is used by ruling classes 
to deport millions of people — from the Central African 
Republic, the Cameroons, Ghana, and now Nigeria — 
with the ruling classes demanding a kind of patriotism 
which they themselves do not exhibit, as evidenced by 
their servile relationship to international capital when it 
comes to “national” development. 

In this latest case, it is a patriotism resting on their 
fear of mass revolts by both the Nigerian and Ghanaian 
masses whose relationship had been forged by similar 
experiences under colonial oppression and now under 
their respective ruling classes. Ghana and Nigeria had 
been among the top four cocoa producers in the world, 
with the peasantry in both countries subjected to the 
whims of the Marketing Boards. The collapse of the cocoa 
industry, first in Ghana, created not only a mass rural- 
urban migration but also a systematic migration into 
Nigeria as" that county’s oil economy rose. 

Conflicts within the African ruling classes are usually 
resolved by military coups. But the June 4, 1979, coup in 
Ghana was different — it was a coup against the ruling 
class and its economic chaos. The Nigerian government 
was opposed to this move because it feared a disruption 
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aliens in Nigeria 

of its own political program, and it did everything it 
could, including economic blackmail, to force a return to 
power of those corrupt politicians who had turned the 
whole of Ghana’s economy to their private use . . . 

As Ghana is now no longer dependent on Nigeria for oil, 
Shagari’s government could only use this deportation to 
show its displeasure, hoping that the sheer weight of the 
problem would force the present military regime in 
Ghana out of office. 

That the Ghanaians and other “illegal” aliens are re- 
sponsible for Nigeria’s economic chaos Is a lie. No 
Ghanaian “alien” was responsible for the “loss” of over 
$5 billion in oil revenues in 1980, which was later traced to 
a private Nigerian bank account in London. Certainly 
none of the deported millions accompanied a state gover- 
nor on a private visit to London with over $9 million in 
cash in his possession. 

Furthermore, none of the “aliens” was responsible for 
the attempted coup organized by a Nigerian businessman 
angry over the almost nepotistic disbursement of govern- 
ment contracts. The construction of a new capital in 
Abuja has divided up billions of dollars in oil revenues 
among politicians and businessmen eager to get what is 
commonly referred to in Nigeria as their “share of the 
national wealth.” 

The Nigerian economy has turned into private piggy 
banks for particular members of the ruling class, regard- 
less of party affiliation. It has never been anything but 
chaotic, with or without “aliens.” — Ugokwe 


Philippines 

In the free enterprise zone of Bataan, the 75 percent 
female work force earns between $2.20 and $3.70 per day 
from 48 multinational companies such as Mattel and 
Mitsubishi. At a Mitsubishi plant, workers have 20 mi- 
nutes rest per eight-hour shift and can be asked to work 
an additional eight hours per shift. As the world economy 
has gone into depression, work has been reduced to two 
days per week. In many places, workers must still show 
up six days per week at six in the morning. 

Since 1980, a new union federation linked to the 
Kilusang Mayo Uno (KMU or May 1 Movement), an 
opposition front, has enrolled 350,000 members. In June 
1962 strikes swept the free enterprise zone in Bataan, as 
workers protested speed-up in one factory and then were 
set upon by police. Over 3,000 workers went on protest 
strike and were joined the next day by 8,000 more. Taken 
by surprise, the Marcos dictatorship and the multina- 
tionals were forced to negotiate after the third day — all 
the workers were freed from jail and the charges against 
them dropped, the speed-up was modified, and all 10,000 
striking workers were to be able to return to their jobs 
without reprisals. 

The struggle continues against the hated Marcos re- 
gime, not only in the factories, but also with the guerrilla 
movements in the countryside, and on the campuses. In- 
stead of deploring the export of industry, why can’t U.S. 
unions support Third World labor struggles such as those 
in Bataan? 

El Salvador 

The news that a U.S. Army sergeant had been wounded 
in El Salvador was designed to create sympathy and 
throw blame on the fighters for freedom in Salvador. The 
story backfired when it was learned that he was in a 
helicopter flying in a battle area. It was further revealed 
that he had been ordered into battle by his superior offic- 
ers. As a result, two warrant officers and one sergeant 
have been ordered back to the states. 

At the time, two helicopters supplied by the United 
States were flying observation missions for the Salva- 
doran Army in direct opposition to stated U.S. policy. It is 
quite obvious that U.S. statements to the press and the 
actual activities of the 46 U.S. “observers and advisors” 
working with the repressive military forces are quite dif- 
ferent. 

Nazi butcher jailed 

In Lyons, France, Klaus Barbie, the Nazi Gestapo leader 
who is responsible for the deportation of 7,591 Jews to 
extermination camps and the death of another 4,000 Resis- 
tance workers, is now imprisoned in the same jail that he 
operated during World War II. For the past 30 years he 
has hidden in Bolivia. 

In Detroit, Professor Erhard Da'oringhaus, a former 
U.S. counter-intelligence officer, has confessed that the 
U.S. intelligence community was aware of Barbie’s 
whereabouts, and in 1948 had paid him $1,700 a month on 
a regular basis to provide information. Barbie fled to 
Bolivia in 1951. When French authorities questioned Dab- 
ringhaus, he told them nothing. He says now that he had 
been instructed by U.S. intelligence authorities to “keep 
his mouth shut,” Which he did up tp last month. He talked 
after recognizing photos of Barbie published when he was 
captured in Bolivia: ••--> * ... ». . 

Barbie is not the first Nazi to be under U.S. protection 
— there are many more still in hiding. 


India 

The latest reports coming out of India’s northeast state 
of Assam tell of over 1,200 killed in murderous attacks by 
Assamese farmers and villagers against Moslem settlers. 
In one attack alone, over 600 were slain on Feb. 18 by 
attackers armed with guns, machetes and spears in what 
can only be described as a scene reminiscent of an East 
European pogrom. Many of the Moslems were refugees 
who came to comparatively more prosperous Assam flee- 
ing starvation conditions in Bangladesh in the wake of 
the 1971 India-Pakistan war. Others had lived in Assam as 
a minority all their lives, yet faced constant harassment 
from a right-wing student-led movement that demanded 
their deportation. 

The attacks were triggered by a controversy over who 
was eligible to vote in state elections in Assam, with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s party attempting to en- 
roll many of the Moslem immigrants on the premise that 
they vote for her, while the Assamese opposition boycot- 
ted the election in protest. 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of capitalism, whether 
in its private property form as in the U.S., or its state 
property form as in Russia or China. We stand for the 
development of a new human society based on the principles 
of Marx's Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
.rom below could be heard not separated from the articula- 
tion of a philosophy of liberation. A Black production work- 
er, Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heort: A Black 
Worker's Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, the Chairwoman of the National Editoriol Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the author 
of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution, which spell out ihe philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism internationally as American 
Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure was 
grounded in the movement from practice throughout the 200 
years from 1776 to Today discloses Marx's "new Human- 
ism," both internationally and in its American roots, Phil- 
osophy and Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic 
roots both in the Hegelian diolectic and in the actual revolu- 
tionary movements of his day, articulated these forces of 
revolution as Reason — Labor, Black, Youth, Women — of 
our day. By tracing and paralleling this age's 30-year 
movement from practice to theory with our own theoretical 
development for the same three decades, Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. has met the challenge of the "new moments" in 
the last decade of Marx's life by disclosing in them a trail to 
the 1980s. It is this trail, these poths of revolution — be it in 
the birth of a whole new generation of revolutionaries, 
including the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the emer- 
gence of a whole new Third World — that form the content 


Israel 

The arrogance of the Begin government knows almost 
no bounds. Faced with the report of the commission 
which investigated the massacres at the Palestinian re- 
fugee camps of Sabra and Shatila, the Cabinet said noth- 
ing for two days and then claimed it was following out the 
recommendations of the commission. But in a sleight- 
of-hand maneuver, Ariel Sharon did not leave the Cabinet, 
but only the Defense Ministry. He remains in the Cabinet 
as minister without portfolio, and as well remains on cabi- 
net committees dealing with defense and the negotiations 
in Lebanon. 

Sharon lashed out at the committee’s report, calling it 
the mark of Cain. The grenade attack on anti-Begin 
demonstrators in Israel which killed one was not an iso- 
lated incident. It shows the divisive atmosphere which the 
Begin government has created in the country. 

The news commentators and the Reagan Admini- 
stration were full of praise for Israel as a “democracy” 
where such a report could be issued. But if all the players 
in this game remain in place, then such a democracy is 
certainly most hollow. 


of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution. This work challenges post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the 
nuclear world is threatened with the extinction of civilization 
itself it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, but to 
reveal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the pres- 
ent. 

News & letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott against segregation — activities which signalled a 
new movement from practice which was itself a form of 
theory. Vol. 1, No. 1, came off the press on the second 
anniversary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt against 
Russian state-capitalism masquerading as Communism, in 
order to express our solidarity with freedom fighters abroad 
as well as at hortie. Because 1953 was also the year when 
we worked out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as individuality 
"purified of alt that interferes with its universalism, i.e., with 
freedom itself," we organized ourselves in Committees rather 
than any elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded in the 
documents and on microfilm available to all under title the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection on deposit at the Labor 
History Archives of Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally . As our Constitution states: "It 
is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among workers, 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor," We do not separate the mass activities 
from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a participant in 
these freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes in these 
principles, is invilled to. join us. Send for a copy erf the 
Constitution of News and Letter's Committees. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

I feel sure that many of you have already heard about 
the awful tragedy that happened in Montgomery. Ala. on 
Feb. 27, when some 26 Black men, women and children 
were beaten and jailed, and 11 of them charged with 
attempted murder of two Montgomery police. At the 
same time there was another race rebellion in Florida, 
with over 100 arrested. 

In recent years practically every Black and many 
whites were shouting about the gains that Blacks had 
achieved during the 1960s and early 1970s. In fact many 
Blacks were saying that the South was a better place to 
live than the North. Yes, we have been able to vote without 
intimidation, and to use any public facility, but that is a 
long way from having complete rights. What happened 
in Montgomery, and is still happening, proves that point 
better than anything I could say. 

THE SMELL OF RACISM IN MONTGOMERY 

I have been speaking with my sister in Lowndes 
County, and she says that the cause of the 11 members of 
the Taylor family who were arrested is what everyone is 
talking about. The story that Montgomery police chief, 
Charles Swindall tells, and the facts that the family have 
spoken are so different that you know the whole incident 
comes from racism. 

The members of the Taylor family were down in Mont- 
gomery to attend a funeral. Some of them came down 
from Pontiac, Mich, and from Ohio. After the funeral they 
had gone to the deceased’s home for a dinner, which is 
natural with many Black families. They reported that 
after 11 p.m. one of the men went to move his car and two 
white men dressed in plain clothes began to use racist 

remarks toward him, saying, “Hey, n r, come 

here! ” He ran back toward the house, and they shot at him. 
He got into the house and slammed the door and began to tell 
those in the house what had happened to him. 

But at the same time these two white men Kicked the 
door down and went in with pistols drawn, and the only 
(Continued on Page 9) 



Students protesting tuition increases and department cutbacks at the University of Calif, at Berkeley. 

Editorial Article 

Rising campus protests confmnt 
militarism, Reaganomics, racism 


by Olga Domanski, National Organizer, 

News and Letters Committees 

When Jeane Kirkpatrick, Reagan’s dele- 
gate to the UN, was booed off the platform at 
Berkeley as she tried to deliver a defense of 
U.S. foreign policy in Central America, tne 
specter that haunted the Administration (both 
Reagan’s and the University’s) was the his- 
toric student revolt that had swept across the 
land in the 1960s. Indeed, it was precisely the 
name of the Free Speech Movement (FSM), 
born on that same campus 18 years ago, 


The domino theory and Central America 


Under the impact of El Salvadoran rebel victories in a 
number of provinces in January and February, including 
the taking of Berlin, a city of 35,000, President Heagan 
has requested an additional $110 million in military aid 
for El Salvador this year. The money figure for weapons, 
munitions, training and so forth came as part of a whole 
barrage of propaganda directed by the Reagan Admin- 
istration at Congress and the American public. 

Thus, Jeane Kirkpatrick took a trip to Central Ameri- 
ca and reported back to the President on the state of 
military affairs in El Salvador. Reagan, Secretary of 
State George Schultz (acting like former Secretary Ale- 
xander Haig), Secretary of Defense Casper Weinberger 
all began two weeks of speeches, of journeys to Capitol 
Hill, of “background” briefings of Congressmen and re- 
porters. 

ONCE AGAIN THE DOMINO THEORY 

All of these meetings had one theme — the domino 
theory par excellence: Nicaragua was gone. El Salvador 
was under attack (after all it is closer to Washington than 
is San Francisco) and needs immediate military help. 
Costa Rica, Panama (the Canal which provided Reagan 
with his first cold war attempt to gain the Presidency in 
1978), were in danger. And most of all Mexico, right on the 
U.S. border, could also be a falling domino. Thus U.S. 
security was threatened. 

To accompany this propaganda blitz at home, came 
new attempts to convince Congress from within El Salva- 
dor.A rush was made to push the Salvadoran government 
to move up presidential elections to the end erf this year, 
and to make the announcement to coincide with the 
Pope’s visit. The land reform act was extended in the El 
Salvadoran assembly. New progress, was reDorted to be 
made on bringing to trial those, accused of murdering’ U.S 


citizens. (Murder of El Salvadoran citizens continues at 
astronomical rates.) 

The domino theory being once again wheeled out for the 
American people had as its starting point the “Russian- 
Cubain conspiracy” which had supposedly already sub- 
verted Nicaragua and is on the offensive in El Salvador. 
That is the gospel according to Ronald Reagan. 

There is a domino theory in Central America, but it is 
not the one that Reagan is singling out. There is a rela- 
tionship between Nicaragua’s revolution and the revolu- 
tionary movements of El Salvador and Guatemala as well 
as the emerging movements in Honduras, Costa Rica and 
Panama, as well as Mexico. However, it has nothing to do 
with this Communist conspiracy that Reagan and com- 
pany want to foist upon us. Rather, it is that within El 
Salvador and Guatemala there has been the growth of 
indigenous revolutionary movements fighting against de- 
cades of oppressive military-oligarchical rule, just as we 
witnessed at the end of the 1970s the growth and success 
of such a movement in Nicaragua. 

THE MASS MOVEMENTS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Those movements are no longer small bands of guer- 
rilla fighters as Reagan wishes us to believe, but instead 
mass movements of many sectors of the population, in- 
cluding guerrilla warfare. 

What is new in El Salvador is that the rebels evidently 
have such widespread support among the population that 
they can move freely in a number of provinces and have 
begun setting up liberated zones. In Guatemala there has 
been the growth of the opposition movement in so deep a 
manner as to involve large numbers of the Indian popula- 
(Continued on Roge. 5) .... 


which the Administration dared to invoke — 
and distort beyond all belief — by claiming 
that the demonstration was a violation of 
Kirkpatrick’s “free speech” when, at her first 
mention of El Salvador, she had been drowned 
out with cries of “40,000 dead!” (See story, p. 
11 ). 

That the Administration has good cause for worry can 
be seen in the rising militancy on campuses in every part 
of the country over all kinds of issues. Thus: 

• Two weeks later, Kirkpatrick met the same kind of 
protest when she tried to speak at the University of Min- 
nesota, and had to cancel her plans to be a commence- 
ment speaker at Smith College in Massachusetts when 
protests erupted at the mere announcement that she had 
been invited. 

• The day after the Kirkpatrick protest at Berkeley, 4,000 
students filled Sproul Plaza in a demonstration that began 
as a protest of a 25 percent increase in the Spring quarter 
fee, but soon grew also into a support rally for Third 
World students and the Ethnic Studies programs now in 
danger, as well as a protest against the Solomon Amend- 
ment linking tuition aid to draft registration, and support 
for the rights of university employees. One placard sum- 
med up the attitude of all: “America better change, Ron- 
ald Reagan, or we’re going to change America.” The 
same day, students at Northwestern University in Evan- 
ston, 111., also rallied against the Solomon Amendment — 
one of the largest demonstrations there for some time. 

• Earlier, there had been a weeklong series of protests at 
a dozen California state campuses to protest: 1) nuclear 
research at the universities; 2) the planned testing this 
Spring of the MX missile at Vandenburg Air Force Base 
north of Los Angeles; 3) arms shipments to El Salvador 
from the Concord Naval Station near San Francisco — 
where the students were joined by dozens of peace, religi- 
ous, union and political groups. 

The depth of the protests and the width of the spectrum 
they represent is seen in the activity of Black students, 
especially: 

(Continued on Rage 10) 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


WOMAN AX REASON 


New Bedford: ‘the infinite degradation of man . . 


Dear Sisters: 

My first thought on hearing the horrifying report of the 
gang rape of a woman in a New Bedford. Mass, bar was 
not of the sexist nature of the crime nor of the machismo 
of the bar patrons who cheered the actual rapists, but of 
the total inhumanity of the whole incident. The attack was 
committed over two hours by four men while others 
watched and cheered and not one responded to the wo- 
man’s screams for help. 

I thought of the quote from Marx’s 1844 essay on “Pri- 
vate Property and Communism:” 

The infinite degradation in which man exists for him- 
self is expressed in this relation to the woman as the 
spoils and handmaiden of communal lust. For the 
secret of the relationship of man to man finds its 
unambiguous, definitive, open obvious expression in 
the relationship of man to woman , . . . From the 
character of this relation it follows to what degree 
man as a species has become human. . . 

The immediate demonstrations by over 3,000 women, 
men and children in New Bedford demanding justice in 
this case and an end to rape were very moving. I was 
shocked, however, when some people interviewed ex- 
pressed an attitude of “Well, what did she expect, going 
into a bar alone?” That such attitudes still exist ten years 


after the emergence of women’s liberation as a move- 
ment made me ask myself what questions this horrible 
case might raise in our minds and what significance it 
might have for our movement. 

WOMAN’S SEXUALITY 

What came to my mind immediately was the whole 
question of sexuality. Rape is allegedly not a sexual act, 
but one of violence and domination of one person over 
another, but it nevertheless affects a woman’s sexuality 
for the rest of her life. Not only that, but whenever a 
woman is raped, indeed, whenever a woman does any- 
thing which society disapproves of, her sexuality is im- 
mediately called into question to be used against her. 

For example, we can recall those who tried to discredit 
the Irish activist Bernadette Devlin when she “dared” to 
bear a child “out of wedlock.” When a question of race is 
also involved, the attacks are especially vehement, as in 
the case of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo. The case brought by her 
five children implicating the FBI in her murder by the Ku 
Klux Klan in 1965 and proving that J. Edgar Hoover him- 
self spearheaded the campaign to slander her name 
comes to trial in Michigan this month. Evidence includes 
memos telling aides to stress how close Mrs. Liuzzo sat to 
a “Negro” in the car, implying that it was a “necking 
party” instead of driving civil rights marchers to safety. 


And this week also, in Millen, Ga. Kathleen Blackburn 
has again lost custody of her four-year-old son in a battle 
that only began after she gave* birth to a daughter 
fathered by a Black policeman in 1981. The judge ruled 
that she is “sexually irresponsible” and living “an un- 
stable life-style” and gave her son to his father who is 
considered “part of a wholesome family unit” now that he 
has remarried. 

FORM OF HUMAN EXPRESSION 

What is clear in all this is that a woman in this society — 
still has no right to her own sexuality. I am not speaking 
here of sexuality as a possession or a thing over which 
one has power. (This was a critique Marx made of 
capitalism in that same 1844 essay, that it made us think 
even of human senses only in terms of possession.) I am 
speaking of sexuality as a unique form of human expres- 
sion. 

What has happened to the original demands of the wo- 
men’s movement that only we be allowed to define our 
sexuality? To the demands of the early Take Back the 
Night movement that we not be treated as the objects of 
someone else’s fantasy or false consciousness? Weren’t 
we the ones who exposed the “angel-whore” myth as 
false, demanded to be recognized as sexual human be- 
ings, and said that we would search for new forms of 
human expression to replace the old sexist ones? 


A review: ‘Daughters of Karl Marx’ 


The Daughters of Karl Marx: Family Correspon- 
dence, 1866-1898. (NY: Harcourt Brace) 1982. $19.95, 
342 pp. . j v 

Letters can unfold a dialogue between the ages and so 
I’m sure many Marxist-feminists like myself eagerly read 
this volume of correspondence among Karl Marx’s 
daughters — Jenny, Laura and Eleanor. In it we catch 
glimpses of the momentous historic events of those years: 
the 1863 Warsaw uprising and the 1867 Irish revolt, the 
First International, the Paris Commune, editions of 
Marx’s Capital, to name only a few. But most of all, we 
are witness to the very special philosophy and way of life 
they shared as Marx’s daughters. For, while the letters 
make clear that each does, indeed, have her own identity 
and stature, they are profoundly “daughters of Marx” not 
just geneologically but politically and philosophically. 

Indeed, that is one of the most important points that 
Sheila Rowbotham has caught in her 24-page Introduction 
to the volume. In contrast to calling Marx and Engels 
“bourgeois men of the 19th century” as she did in her 
Women, Resistance and Revolution, Rowbotham here 
does show that the views of Marx’s daughters are not 
something he imposed on them but something they so 
enthusiastically adhered to, in the lives they led, the 
thoughts they had and the contributions they made, that 
they cannot possibly be accused of merely “following the 
line.” 

CRITIQUES MARX VIA ELEANOR 

Unfortunately, Rowbotham’s Introduction expands not 
so much her views on Marx and his daughters as what 
she herself has be n developing as Feminism vs. Marx- 
ism, in which her preoccupation is with women as “or- 
ganizing idea” — a thesis which cannot be adequately 
discussed in the short space of this review. But it must be 
noted that because, in the context of these letters, Row- 
batham could not critique Marxism by looking directly at 
what Marx himself said and did, that she accomplishes it 
through a critique of Eleanor. 

The description of Eleanor as “cliquish,” “orthodox,” 
“factional,” not only shows Rowbotham’s opposition to 
women revolutionaries who don’t agree with her, but al- 
lows her to completely skip over the battle of ideas. Thus, 
Rowbotham can describe Eleanor as “trained by a father 
who would simply move the organizational center of the 
First International if he lost a taction fight,” without so 
much as a hint of how anarchism was subverting the 
proletarian-philosophical character of the International 
Working Men’s Association at the time this did occur. Her 
critique is the logical conclusion when woman as “or- 
ganizing idea” supplants woman as Reason, as organiza- 
tional ground. 

PASSION TO REALIZE PHILOSOPHY 

The passion with which Marx’s daughters tried to make 
real his philosophy is seen the most vibrantly in the let- 
ters of Eleanor, which reveal her practice of a genuine 
internationlism, as she participated in a protest meeting 
against British imperialism in Egypt (12 April 1885, p. 
186), or as she tried to forge solidarity by creating links 
between striking glass workers in France and England (7 
Feb. 1893, p. 243). There are direct references also to her 
well-known activity with unskilled, unorganized workers 
(e.g. 30 May 1892, p. 238). For Eleanor, Marx’s critique in 
the 1870s which posed the need to go “lower and deeper” 
into the proletariat was not rhetoric but a perspective for 
action. 

Nor is this passion seen only in the daughters’ activism. 
In a letter to Marx from Jenny (April 1867, p. 17) we find 
that Laura planned to read Hegel’s Philosophy of History 
and in another (April, 1872, p. 110) we see that Jenny 
helped Marx check parts of the French edition q! Capital. 

Wi*.A ‘ v’t - . 


In the period after Marx’s death in 1883, a large segment 
of Eleanor’s letters take up her increasingly urgent fears 
about the fate of Marx’s manuscripts. 

MARX’S PAPERS 

During what were to be her final years, this volume 
shows that Eleanor fought to retain control of Marx’s 
papers, worked on securing an Italian edition of Capital, 
called in Marx’s letters for publication and put out a 
collection of Marx’s journalism. Contrast to this, the dis- 
gusting attitude of the “established” leaders unconcern- 
ed with those documents from Karl Marx’s pen. Karl 
Kautsky left off transcribing Vol. 4 of Capital (22 Nov. 
1894, p. 258); Eduard Bernstein searched through Marx’s 
letters to write a “Life of Engels” (2 Jan. 1897, p. 293); 
August Bebel likewise went through the papers “to glean 
some material of use to the history of the Party” (Appen- 
dix 2, p. 308). 

This was of special importance to me, as it will surely 
be to many other Marxist-feminists, since among those 
papers were Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manus- 
cripts and the 1880-82 Ethnological Notebooks which show 
how integral his concept of Man/ Woman relationships was 
to his lifetime development of “revolution in per- 
manence.” Now, in the Marx centenary erf 1983 when we 
have that totality, is the time for us to develop those 
foundations for our own liberation, as Marx’s daughters 
tried to develop his philosophy for theirs. 

— Mary Holmes 

Workers organize TIPS 

Flint, Mich. — Waiters and waitresses are organizing a 
chapter of TIPS (To Insure Proper Service), a statewide 
organization which is trying to repeal or at least lower the 
eight percent of gross receipts reporting requirement of 
the misnamed “Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act.” Starting April 1, bar and restaurant owners with ten 
or more employees must report these employees as hav- 
ing tips income of at least eight percent of their gross 
receipts in addition to the amount of tips claimed by the 
employee. 

The assumption that allocating tips is easy and that 
everyone who goes to a restaurant is a high roller reflects 
the world of charge accounts and fancy meals that may 
prevail in Washington, D.C., but not in places like Flint. 
Also, one cannot help but notice that the tipped workers 
singled out for “fiscal responsibility” are, unlike taxi 
drivers, predominantly women, not organized into labor 
unions and subject to a wage of only $2.51 per hour, 84c 
less than the prevailing minimum wage. 

There is a bill before Congress to repeal this part of the 
act. TIPS has had several well attended meetings but it 
needs all the grass roots help it can get. Everyone hurt by 
Reaganomics has a stake in standing behind TIPS. 


ASPECT OF FULL PERSONHOOD 

Can we say that we have even begun that search when 
the feminist press has been filled with debates over such 
questions as whether there can be a “feminist pornog- 
raphy” or whether a feminist can accept sado-masoch- 
ism? Theise discussions are a very maddening waste of 
time and a diversion because unlike our original demands 
to redefine the concept of sexuality as a unique and indi- 
vidual aspect of full personhood, they take for granted the 
old limits and confines of a society based on domination 
which has imprisoned our bodies and minds for hundreds 
of years. 

When this concept of domination permeates even what 
should be the most intimate and personal form of human 
egression, how can we even begin to discuss our sexuality 
without discussing simultaneously ways of uprooting this 
inhuman society? . 

One of the demonstrators in New Bedford expressed the 
hope that this horrible event could become a turning point 
for the woinen’s movement. 1 share that hope with her 
and invite all of you to contribute your ideas to this dis- 
cussion. Please write to me do Women’s Liberation- 
News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI, 48211. 

In revolutionary sisterhood, 
Suzanne Casey 



worldwide 


South African police raided the home of Winnie Mandela 
on Jan. 7 while two white liberal members of Parliament, 
Helen Suzman and Peter Soal, happened to be visiting. 
Mandela is banished to the remote town of Brandfort for 
lifelong activism against the apartheid regime. Her hus- 
band, Nelson, is still imprisoned by the government. 

(from Big Mama Rag) 
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Since November, 1982, Nirmala Nithiyanandan, a journa- 
list and feminist, has been imprisoned in a Sri Lanka 
army camp, under a repressive “Prevention of Terrorism 
Act.” Her supporters fear for her health and safety. She 
has been actively fighting for the emancipation of the 
Tamil women, and has organized Women’s liberation 
campaigns. For more information on the women’s move- 
ment in Sri Lanka, write Voice of Women, 18/9 Chitra 
Lane, Colombo-5, Sri Lanka. 

* * * 

No More Cages is a publication of Women Free Women in 
Prison, with contributions from women prisoners in jails 
and mental hospitals. It is presently read in 150 prisons 
and jails. Contributions of articles, letters t nd funds are 
needed — a donor subscription is $6.00 per year. Write: 
Women Free Women in Prison, P,0, Box 90, Brooklyn, 
NY 11215. 
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While I want to see the people punished who made the 
decisions directly related to the sinking of the Marine 
Electric, I want even more to see the institutions changed 
which influenced them to make the decisions they did. It’s 
more the basic institutions of this capitalist society and 
less the greed of the owners of the Marine Electric that 
are responsible for the loss of my brother Tony’s life and 
the lives of 35 of his crewmates. 

I have no illusions, though, that the inquiry into the 
causes of the tragedy and the legal proceedings stemming 
from it will implicate private ownership of the means of 
production as a cause of it. Only we as working class 
people opposed to capitalism can do that in the case of 
this tragedy and others like it. 

My brother Tony was a white, Irish-American. He died 
out there in the ocean with crewmen who were Black, who 
were Puerto Ricans, and other diverse ethnic and racial 
origins. The ocean doesn’t care, neither do the capitalists. 
The thing that the crewmen most had in common was 
that they were all working class. They were out on the 
ocean not from love of it but from need, economic need, 
and it will be out of the same need that all working class 
people will create a socialist United States. Just as they 
cooperate in sailing ships, they will someday cooperate in 
creating and administering a socialist United States. 

I look forward to that day just as my brother Tony did. 
There will come a time when among other industries in 
the United States, the marine transport industry will be 
run by the workers who are in it for the benefit of all of 
us. It will be a democratically socialized marine transport 
industry and the workers in it will determine the safety 
conditions of the ships they sail on. They will decide if 
they want to risk sailing out into a blizzard and they will 
decide if the cargoes of the ships they are on are worth 
more than their lives. _ Michael Quirk 
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Uproot capitalism as seaman’s memorial 

Somerville, Mass. — My brother Anthony Quirk was a 
crewman on the Marine Electric, the ship that capsized 
and sank off the Virginia coast in the early morning of 
Feb. 12. Thirty-six men died in that tragedy, three sur- 
vived. My brother was among those dead. Tony died at 
the age of 33, the youngest of seven, six boys and one girl. 

He worked in the merchant marine about seven years and 
was a member of the National Maritime Union; most of 
all though, he was a member of the working class and one 
who believed in socialism. 

I am sure that Marine Transport Lines Inc., the com- 
pany that owned the Marine Electric, and the National 
Maritime Union will find plenty of unemployed men to 
replace the 36 who died on the Marine Electric, my bro- 
ther Tony among them, and I am just as certain that the 
families of those men will never replace them. The sink- 
ing of the ship was an avoidable tragedy, a by-product of 
capitalism. The owners sent it, a “rust bucket,” out into a 
blizzard, gale winds and high waves. 

In their role of capitalists they were seeking to maxi- 
mize their profits, no matter what the social costs. In not 
ordering the ship to remain in port until the storm was 
over and in not ordering needed repairs to be made on the 
ship they were minimizing their costs. Now they seek to 
limit their liability for the loss of 36 men to the value of 
the ship, a 39-year-old “tub,” and its cargo, a pile of coal. 

As is usual in most industrial accidents, those who died 
in the sinking of the Marine Electric were working class 
people. The 124 who died when the oil rig collapsed and 
sank in the North Atlantic three years ago were all work- 
ing class. The disaster itself was caused by poorly de- 
signed and faulty equipment and should not nave hap- 
pened. Most of those who lost their lives in it would have 
been spared if the company had been willing to spend the 
relatively small amount required to provide wet suits as 
safety equipment on such rigs. Had the same sort of wet 
suits been standard safety equipment on the Marine 
Electric many of the crew would have survived their or- 
deal in the frigid waters they were tossed into. 

GM-Toyota attack workers 

by Felix Martin, Co-Editor 

General Motors’ plan to produce a new compact car 
with Toyota at the Fremont Assembly plant is one of the 
most vicious attacks on labor I have ever seen. GM says 
it needs Toyota’s “expertise” to build a new compact. 

Every worker knows this is a lie. GM already builds plen- 
ty of compacts all over the world. The real reason for the 
deal is to re-open Fremont under “joint ownership” of a 
“new” GM-Toyota company which would not have to deal 
with the UAW or hire back the laid-off Fremont workers. 

They will use Toyota to cut wages, take away any wor- 
ker say on hiring and firing, and worsen working condi- 
tions so anyone could be fired for coming in a minute late. 

The workers would end up with a company union con- 
trolled by GM. And what does the JJAW leadership say 
about this? “It’s something we can deal with”, said Doug 
Fraser. 

Newt Bambini, a local union bureaucrat here in 
California, said he hoped the deal would go through as 
“the workers would look forward to a more productive 
and co-operative relationship with management.” The 
UAW is working hand-in-glove with GM and is out trying 
to .convince workers that they should agree to anything 
that reopens Fremont. 

Just as it was the Fraser-Chrysler deal which started 
the wave of give-backs and wage concessions three years 
ago, so it is the UAW leadership today who is giving the 
green light to a second stage of the war against labor in 
this deepest of aill post-war recessions. If GM and Toyota 
can get away with this at Fremont, you can bet every 
industry will start forming “new” companies under joint 
foreign ownership in order to drive out the unions, force 
down wages and make working conditions even worse. 

This is what is behind all the talk of “recovery”, not 
just in auto, but in the whole economy. Reagan’s econo- 
mists say there will soon be a recovery, though that won’t 
mean a drop in the unemployment rate for years ahead. 

What they are saying is that the recovery will be for 
capital, which will get new Automation, animation, and 
investment from foreign capital. But that will not mean 
any recovery for labor, which will face more lay-offs, 
more speed-up, and more unemployment. 

That’s why there won’t be any real recovery in the 
economy at all — not as long as this capitalist system 
keeps sucking labor dry in order ‘to produce for the sake 
of production. At the South Gate unemployment office, 
workers told me that the “Toyota deal was just a way for 
GM to buy time. But who is going to build those cars? 

And who will be left working who can buy them?” The 
workers know there is no capital, no “recovery” without 
the development of labor, no matter how many deals and 
“joint companies” the capitalists form. 

That is why the only way out of this permanent reces- 
sion is labor taking power in its own hands, and abolish- 
ing this racist, sexist, capital-dominated world once and 
for all. This is how people can be freed from being para- 
sites and slaves and have time for their full self-develop- 
ment as human beings. 
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Blacks’ jobs vanish 

Los Angeles, Cal — While watching the evening news on 
March 10, I was shocked to see a newsclip about my 
hometown of Jacksonville, Alabama, where an unem- 
ployed worker unable to get a job, set himself on fire in 
front of the TV camera. The police did nothing about it 
until after the fact, even though the police station was 50 
yards away from this individual act of protest. 

My younger brother just got out ot the Marines, and he 
recently left Alabama on his way to Hawaii where he has 
the promise of a job. On his stopover in Los Angeles he 
told me there aren’t any jobs left for Blacks in Alabama. 
“They aren’t even hiring Blacks in grocery stores, shops, 
cotton mills — nowhere. Things have gotten much worse 
for Blacks since you left the South.” 

I left Alabama about five years ago, my Iasi job being 
in Jacksonville in a textile mill where cotton fiber filled 
the air. The eight hours of work felt more like 12 — the 
company didn’t even give us a relief or a lunch break. 
Most people working production had to eat their lunch 
right there on the line, as the machines were moving, 
while others had to go without eating lunch at all. 

Even those jobs are now vanishing, with all the automa- 
tion these plants have. And here in Los Angeles, Black 
youth are being told they must have “references” in 
order to get a minimum wage job in McDonalds. I can see 
that this capitalist method of production is production for 
the sake of production, and that is working us workers 
right out of the job. 

There will be many more individual acts of protest or 
rage, but when the masses of the unemployed get toge- 
ther that will be the foremost force for ending the whole 
system of enslaved labor. _ Gene Ford 


by John Marcotte 

At Handi Button in Woodside, N.Y. a worker was fired 
for being late three days in a row. The workers stopped 
working, saying it was because of subway delays. The 
union came running, told everyone to go back to work, 
but the workers said, not till he is rehired. They called the 
worker to come back to work the following day. 

At a button shop in New Jersey, a worker was fired for 
refusing to do a job with some heavy lifting after he came 
back from a month out for a back injury sustained at 
work. Not a shop steward moved to say anything. The 
organizer came three days later. He told the worker to do 
the job offered or remain fired. He is still fired. 

SHOP UNITY OR NOTHING 

That’s why a worker said, “I don’t believe in this union 
or any other union. They’re all sold out to the bosses. Our 
only protection is our own unity on the shop floor. When 
we all stop working, if we’re all together, there is nothing 
they can do to us. If not, they’lT fire us, union or no 
union.” That is the knowledge I have heard expressed in 
shop after shop. 

At Art Steel in the Bronx, the most militant workers, 
those who fought to bring in the union ten years earlier, 
will tell you, “We have two enemies: the company and 
the union.” 

Go to a meeting at that union, District 65, and you will 
see that the leaders are absolutely deaf to these real 
voices. They live in a different world. Most workers don’t 
even go to union meetings. The leaders may think it’s 
because workers are apathetic, but the truth is the work- 
ers I’ve known have given up on their unions long ago. 
Like a union staff worker told me, “American workers 
have been bitterly disappointed so many times. Hell, I 
feel that way myself most of the time. I think these un- 
ions are beyond saving. We need a new form of organi- 
zation.” 

And just let a member get up at a meeting with some 
criticism. They’ll jump down your throat, screaming “un- 
ity” and “save the union” and making you look like Rea- 
gan or worse, and all the while they’re the ones tearing 
down what once was a militant union. 

BANKRUPT UNIONISM 

While the leadership have voted themselves pay raises, 
built president Livingston a $20,000 bathroom, and have 
three paid organizers who do nothing but chauffeur around 
the leaders, the Medical Plan is near broke, money is 
going from the Pension Plan to pay doctors, and the Den- 
tal Center has been turned over to a millionaire dentist to 
run for profit. 

With record unemployment among the membership, file 
leadership tolerates non-union, off-the- books sorters in Di- 
rect Mail, take-home work in Garment and Textile, and 
many other abuses. 

The leadership has refused to accept that 65 is now 
majority Black and Latino, and won’t give up one bit of 
power. They run the union like J.P. Stevens runs their 
mills. Damn, even the staff has been trying to get a union 
contract for a year and a half and has been viciously 
resisted. In fact, the aging and sick leadership would 
rather turn over 65 to the UAW bureaucracy (they offi- 
cially merge in May) than let the members gain any 
control. 

Is it any wonder that rank-and-file workers know their 
only strength is in their own unity, not any union outside 
of them? When that knowledge massively explodes into 
self-organization, we will see those new forms of organi- 
zation workers will create to replace these self-des- 
tructing unions. It could be similiar to Poland where Sol- 
idarity completely by-passed the established Communist 
Party unions. 


Hospital workers pay for deficits at DRH 


Detroit, Mich. — This is “merit evaluation” time at 
Detroit Receiving Hospital, which in the past meant your 
supervisor could choose to deny all or part of the annual 
wage adjustment. But we have heard enough rumors to 
expect this year everyone’s wages will be frozen. 

The starting wage of most jobs has not increased in 
three years since the new hospital opened, with wages of 
two or three dollars an hour lower than under the 
AFSCME contract when the City of Detroit owned it. 

Then came the news that two major hospitals were 
laying off workers at Henry Ford and at Hutzel. The 


excuse for the lay-off, that Blue Cross and the govern- 
ment are cutting their payments, hits our hospital even 
harder, and in addition more and more patients here are 
unemployed, with no insurance left. In fact, 30 percent 
more patients were sent here from other hospitals last 
year because they had no insurance. 

Both Henry Ford and Hutzel announced that most lay- 
offs were not inpatient care areas. How can hospitals 
claim that trash pickup and maintenance, meals — or all 
the many jobs done by people without white coats — do 
not affect the health and care of patients? 

— Day-shift worker, DRH 
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/ would, like to turn over my Theory I Practice col- 
umn this month to Eugene Walker who has written to 
me on the concluding part of my new book. — Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Dear Raya, 

In the concluding chapter of your book, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women's Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Re- 
volution, two concepts — Marx’s writings as a “trail to 
the 1980s’’ and “A 1980s View” of Marx — interpenetrate 
in a very thought provoking way. You point out a de- 
cidedly two-way road, with our period providing a new 
illumination of Marx’s thought, and Marx casting a most 
penetrating light upon us who live in the 1980s. 

This interpenetration became more concrete for me re- 
cently when I accompanied you to the University of 
Michigan where you gave a Marx Centenary talk on his 
last decade, to a room almost bursting to the seams with 
a hundred and more undergraduates who came and in- 
tently followed your presentation of Marx’s Marxism. I 
was struck with the vitality and eagerness of much of this 
1980s youth audience. The setting and audience contrasted 
so sharply with the powerful reality of the city I live in, 
Detroit. Here, in the spent tailings of exhausted capital- 
ism — the decaying factories, the winding unemployment 
lines, the decrepit housing — one finds another 1980s 
view. 

Black men and women unable to find a way of making 
a living are a large part of the oppressive nudity of today 
even as, at the University of Michigan 40 miles away, a 
predominantly white student body is seeking an education 
and a careen And yet many of that student body too find 
themselves harnessed to the spent tailings of bourgeois 
ideology, and certainly in the audience who listened to 
you, there was an openness to Marx’s ideas. 

These two realities seem almost to be on different 
planets whose only interpenetration would appear to be a 
resounding clash. And yet there was a striving by your- 
self to unite them in the evening’s lecture, not directly, 
but by discussing Marx’s Marxism not as a 100-plus 
year-old body of documents, but as becoming a new deci- 
sive moment within today’s conflicting reality. Isn’t this 
what a two-way road between Marx and the 1980s really 
means? — How Marx remains alive today as, at one and 
the same time, our age continually gives new readings to 
his ideas and in turn finds new points of departure for 
revolutionary transformation today within Marx’s 
thought. 

THREE MOMENTS IN THE 1980s 

When I think of “A 1980s View,” a time when capitalism 
is in deep economic crisis, three moments stand out — the 
revolutions of Central America; the growth of a feminist 
dimension globally; the bankruptcy of what passes for 
Left thought toward these phenomenon of revolution, and 
newly-emerging revolutionary subjects. 

These moments in turn raise crucial questions as we 
seek pathways to transform reality in a revolutionary 
manner. Among them: What do the Central American 
revolutions mean to the relationship of what we have 
termed technologically advanced to technologically 
backward lands? How permanent is the crisis of capitalist 
accumulation in the age of robotics, Automation and an 
unemployed army? How does the fact that mary woman 
relations are everywhere under challenge mean a rethink- 
ing of just how deep an uprooting of society is needed to 
establish new human relations? How can a new under- 
standing of Marx’s body of work help the Left to view the 
1980s in a, quite different and revolutionary way? 

But before taking the plunge back into Marx and his 
trail to the 1980s, we need one more crucial element in 
our 1980s view: the contributions of Marxist-Humanism. 
Our origins are not alone in the 1980s, but stretch back 
over some three decades. 

Throughout the decades of the 1950s and 1960s 
Marxist-Humanism had and still has a focus on recogniz- 
ing and giving voice to the emerging subjects of revolu- 
tion. You made a category of this as “a movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory.” From this 
vantage point the movements, revolts and revolutions of 
the 1960s that spanned the globe were viewed. This categ- 
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ory also characterized how we chose to return to Marx — 
tracing out how the movement from practice had a pro- 
found impact on Marx’s creation and development of 
what we termed “his new continent in thought.” We 
might even characterize this as a 1950s-60s view of Marx. 

However, the last decade and a half has shown that as 
great as has been the movement from practice as a form 
of theory, it is not the only form of theory needed to bring 
a revolution to its full fruition. Rather we have witnessed 
revolutions aborted, not alone of capitalism’s economic 
and military might, but aborted from within the revolu- 
tionary process itself precisely because of this failure to 
grapple with this other needed form of theory. You char- 
acterize it on the last page of your new work: “It is not a 
question only of meeting the challenge from practice, but 
of being able to meet the challenge from the seif- 
development of the Idea, and of deepening theory to the 
point where it reaches Marx’s concept of ‘revolution in 
permanence.’ ” . 

Our 1980s Marxist-Humanist view back to Marx thus 
has its origins at one and the same time in the newly 
emerging revolutionary movements from practice which 
are constantly arising to pose new questions of what is 
revolutionary transformation, and in the very unique con- 
tributions of Marxist-Humanists who are asking that 
Marx be viewed in a way that the vast majority of post- 
Marx Marxists have failed to do — as the creator and 
practitioner of “revolution in permanence.” 

CENTRAL AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS 

As I noted above, the Central American revolutions have 
given us a new vantage point for returning to Marx. 
Three aspects seem to characterize these revolutions: 1) 
the emergence of indigenous revolutionary forces, pri- 
marily Indian peasants, who have given the revolutions 
a character beyond isolated guerrilla actions and into 
mass movements, 2) the revolutionary role of women iir 
the movement. Whether one speaks of Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador or Guatemala, the participation of women is integ- 
ral to the revolutionary movement, and poses anew man! 
woman relations, 3) The fact that technologically back- 
ward, impoverished countries have dared to challenge 
the colossus of the North in its own backyard puts the 
view of who are advanced and who are backward nations 
on a totally different, revolutionary footing. 

These 1980s revolutions are the latest pinnacle in the 
remaking of the post-World War II non-industrial world 
from the Afro- Asian Revolutions of the ’50s and ’60s to 
Central America of today. This revolutionary movement 
has served to illuminate a strand of Marx’s thought which 
has often been ignored — his view of the possibility of 
revolutions in technologically underdeveloped lands. It is 
not quite true to say that the revolution illuminated it. 
Rather it is that under the impact of these two and more 
decades of revolutions, a few serious Marxists, including 
you, have sought to go back and rediscover this exciting 
strand of Marx’s writings. It is a strand that you have 
traced from his writings on China’s Taiping Rebellion in 
the early 1850s, through his elaboration on “Pre-capitalist 
economic formations” including the Asiatic Mode of Pro- 
duction in the Grundrisse of the late 1850s, to his return to 
early forms of communal society in his Ethnological 
Notebooks of the 1880s. 

When you present this strand of Marx as part of the 
trail to the 1980s, you do so not as blueprint, but as 
Marx’s openness to pathways to revolution from other 
than industrialized society. Of course neither he nor we 
are under any illusion that revolutionary transformation 
can be completed without revolution in toe industrialized 
world. But no one can say where a movement begins, or 
what is the revolutionary catalyst which will drive it to 
completion. 


Space here will not allow us to follow in more detail toe 
interpenetration between these Third World Revolutions 
and Marx’s thought. Instead I want to comment briefly on 
the second “moment” I have written about above — the 
growth of a feminist dimension globally. Again it is to- 
day’s movement which makes us re-examine Marx in an 
entirely new way, asking what was Marx’s concept of 
woman. Many of today’s feminist thinkers, Marxist and 
non-Marxist alike, have closed the view back to Marx by 
saying he wrote only on production and left reproduction 
as an economic category and' not a human one. Or when 
they do see that Marx did write on the man/ woman rela- 
tion they dismiss it as “fragments” and run quickly to a 
“finished work,” Enge ls’ O rigin of toeJFamily. 

What a rich wealth of Marx’s thought is thereby mis- 
sed. Again your own patient tracing of Marx’s writings, 
particularly the dimension of women in his 1844 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts and in his 1886-82 Eth- 
nological Notebooks, becomes a trail to the 1980s. From 
the 1840s you point out how alongside the concept of 
alienated labor, Marx raised the man/ woman relationship 
as one that would be a crucial determinant in characteriz- 
ing the degree of freedom of a society. And from Marx of 
the 1880s, In the Ethnological Notebooks, we find a pre- 
viously unknown sharp differentiation from Engels’ view 
in Origin of the Family with its “world historic defeat of 
toe female sex.” 

Of course we realize the Marx had not worked out a 
theory of women’s liberation, nor could he at the historic 
moment he lived. But because of your redigging into 
Marx under the impact of today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement one finds toe profoundness of Marx on the role 
of women which can provide a revolutionary ground in 
terms of methodology for the women’s movement today. 

THE FAILURE OF THE LEFT 

And finally to the “moment” of the Left’s failure to 
meet toe new moments of the 1980s and seek ties to 
Marx’s Marxism, but also to the fact that a new genera- 
tion of youth is emerging which does feel a dissatisfaction 
with bourgeois reality and bourgeois thought. 

It seems to me that the old Left is incapable of grasping 
what we mean by “A 1980s View” and “The Trail to toe 
1980s.” They are trapped in old stultified categories, in- 
herited from the vulgarized dogmas that pass for Marx- 
ism. But a new generation is at. hand which like the gen- 
eration of the 1960s is ready to identify with and become 
part of a new revolutionary movement from practice. But 
it has on hand toe challenge and toe opportunity to go 
beyond that realm to a truly new human beginning. 

For Marx, the Paris Commune, even if defeated, cer- 
tainly meant the beginning of a whole new era of revolu- 
tion. The socialist movement which began to reorganize 
itself in the mid-1870s did not match this new vision, any 
more than did the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion which Marx sent to America to die. It is for this 
reason that Marx felt compelled .to write in 1875 his 
Critique of toe Gotha Program. Raya, you are the first I 
know of, to give such a philosophic reading to this or- 
ganizational writing, showing that what Marx was writing 
was that revolutionary organization must be grounded in 
revolutionary philosophy if it is to ever match the re- 
volutionary upsurge from below. 

You speak of this again in a different manner when you 
write of the self-development of the Idea. Such self- 
development of toe Idea of freedom must be the conscious 
task of this generation of revolutionaries. That it seems 
to me is the challenge you are issuing to these 
young revolutionaries as you undertake this national tour 
in the centenary year since Marx’s death, posing the 
two-way road between our age and Marx’s as the one to 
take to bring forth the revolutionary future in the present. 

—Eugene Walker 


■ • , . — — 
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Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 
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outweigh toe subjective, but, unless we see the unity of toe two and grapple with the truth of both, we will 
never be free. And freedom is what all toe striving is about.” 
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Peruvian woman on feminism 


Detroit, Mich. — Virginia Vargas, coordinator of the 
Centro Flora Tristan, a feminist center in Lima, Peru, 
recently spoke on the feminism in Peru at the University 
of Michigan. 

She discussed the many achievements of Centro Flora 
Tristan in working and organizing poor and working 
women and their efforts to unite theories of feminism — 
which they had learned from their American sisters — 
with their actual practice in Lima, while trying to avoid 
the mistakes of American feminists. Indeed her presenta- 
tion had much to teach us on the relations between the 
feminist organizations and working class women, a very 
crucial failure of our movement. 

WOMEN IN THE BARRIOS 

Vargas spoke of how their center would approach the 
already existing informal women’s networks in barrios, 
and begin by helping them in the very concrete tasks such 
as the problem of distribution of water. This was the only 
way they could filter through the iron clasp of the male 
leadership of the barrios. Soon however, these meetings 
around daily issues turned into feminist gatherings where 
the women began to realize their own tremendous knowl- 
edge as well as the power of sisterhood in fighting oppres- 
sions. 

One such way of letting the women speak with their 
own voices has been the creation of simplified books 
which discuss the issues women bring up during their 
meetings. The pamphlets were based on interviews with 
women, who were consulted several times during the pro- 

Shop floor organizing 
shuts British Leyland 

Oxford, England — Over 4000 workers at the Pressed 
Steel Fisher plant, part of the British Leyland (B.L) 
complex at Cowley, took strike action, 7 March, against 
the company’s attempt to direct them to move to different 
lines, overriding an agreement which says they can only 
do this by mutual consent with union representatives. The 
company has been disregarding this agreement for a long 
time, telling people they must work as directed” if they 
want to keep their jobs. They use the high unemployment 
rate to intimidate people. 

This time management insisted on moving a lot of peo- 
ple from elsewhere in the plant onto the line making the 
brand new Maestro model. At the same time, they re- 
fused to slow down the other lines, making the workers 
who remained there work harder. Traditionally, Pressed 
Steel has been about the least militant of all the B.L. 
plants, but now people felt they had been pushed to the 
limit in the drive for production. 

On each line, the workers elected delegates, who met 
unofficially beside the canteen. It was all completely un- 
constitutional and “out of procedure.” Some shop stew- 
ards took part, but not in an official capacity, because if 
the management or the union’s ftill time officials had 
known about it, they’d have been victimized. 

Officially, no action should have been taken for a long 
time, until all the negotiating procedure had been gone 
through. The meeting of delegates convened a mass meet- 
ing, where the workers decided to strike immediately. 
They all walked out and left the lines running. By the 
time the senior stewards came to find out what was 
happening everyone had gone home. 

Next day, management met with the senior stewards 
and a “peace formula” was produced. A mass meeting 
was called for 9 March to put this to the workforce. The 
local union official and senior stewards said that B.L. had 
promised to keep to the agreement on movement of labor. 
However B.L. is quite openly saying this is only a tem- 
porary concession. 

The seniors also said that B.L. had agreed to negotiate 
with them over production standards. On that basis the 
meeting voted for a return to work, blit later manage- 
ment stated that it was for them to set work standards 
and they were not to be negotiated. 

The latest development is that some of the “chasers,” 
whose job is bringing materials to the line, were ordered 
to switch to production work. They took strike action in 
protest and this is still going on. 

— Shop steward, British Leyland, Cowley. 


New York Book Fair 

— 1983 marks the 9th year that a New York Book 
Fair will be held. This year the fair will take place 
between May 13th and 15th, at the 7th Regiment Ar- 
mory at Park Ave. and E. 67th St. in New York City. 
The fair is a gathering of alternate and independent 
presses: Black, Women’s Cultural, and radical; 
crafts, graphics, and readings. A special event at this 
years fair will feature the works of Third World 
Writers in Exile, from Latin America, Africa, the 
Mid-East, and the East. For further information con- 
tact: The New York Book Fair, 321 W. 94th St. NYC, 
10025. 


cess of publication, so that the end result truly represent- 
ed their own ideas and thoughts, and the women gladly 
helped with its distribution. 

Two day workshops in villages have been held centering 
around topics of labor and sexuality. Both domestic labor 
and paid labor are discussed. It is interesting to note that 
discussions of sexuality are not limited to birth control. 
Women were helped to understand their own sexuality 
and even to seek pleasure in their intimate relations, and 
these lessons in sexuality apparently have brought 
couples closer together. 

PERUVIAN WOMEN’S WAR 

The many forms of “women’s wars” find yet another 
expression in the barrios of Peru. In one village, every 
woman would get a whistle and whenever a man would 
beat his wife, the whistles would blow all over the barrios, 
resulting in tremendous embarrassment for the husband. 
This tactic became so successful, that the barrio leader- 
ship ordered a decree prohibiting wife battery ! 

Vargas spoke as well of the problems the women’s 



“In search of a future” by Mexican muralist Jose Her- 
nandez. . 


movement faces, such as the question of autonomy, espe- 
cially in relation to- the parties of the Left. Discussion of 
feminist issues have proved so powerful that even mem- 
bers of the Women’s Commission of the Communist Party 
who were assigned the task of giving “the line” to the 
feminists, are now fighting for autonomy with their Par- 
ty! 

In facing the issue of domestic labor, which is a fact of 
life for poor women, the Center is calling for its profes- 
sionalization, that is, limiting working hours, establishing 
visitation rights and other benefits, rather than calling for 
its eliminatimi^ ' f 

The Center has not only helped in the formation of 
grass roots organizations, but focused on research in the 
areas of women in the factory and women in history. This 
history, Virginia Vargas was quick to point out, was not 
being written in isolation of the movements, but was 
based on discussions with women workers at their work- 
place. 

In the discussion period, Vargas stated that the most 
significant failure of the American feminist movement 
was the inability to reach the Black dimension in this 
country as well as working women. In their work, the 
Peruvian feminists have begun to raise questions that we 
in the U.S. need to raise in our movement. — Neda 

Qantas fires workers 

San Francisco, Ca. — Qantas Airline locked us out Feb. 
6 and contracted out baggage handling work at minimum 
wage. Ever since contract negotiations started in March 
of 1982, the company would only negotiate a severance 
package, how much to get rid of each worker. We kept 
rejecting the “offer” and never voted to go on strike. I 
just got a call at 11 o’clock at night from the security 
guard who told me I didn’t have a job with Qantas. Al- 
together there are about 230 of us: HO in San Francisco, 6 
in Los Angeles and the rest in Honolulu. 

They kept the reservation and clerical people though we 
are in the same union, the Airline Employees Local 1213 
of the International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers. They were trying to split us up, offering 
the clerical people a pretty good package with part of the 
package being that we would be out the door. 

Qantas is saying they can fire whoever they want and 
keep whoever they want. We didn’t even talk about bene- 
fits. We just want to get back to work. If they get away 
with this, it is going to hurt everybody else. I’ve got to do 
everything to stop them now or I won’t have any future 
except working at McDonald’s for $4.00 an hour for the 
rest of my life. 

I think it is about time for all the unions to get together 
and put everything aside to stop this. An Australian 
freighter came in and there were only 30-40 Qantas people 
picketing. But we stopped the ship from unloading be- 
cause about 300 union members from eight different un- 
ions came out, including the longshoremen who stopped 
working and picketing along with us. That’s the way we 
are going to have to ds things. 

— Locked-out Qantas worker 


Central America 

(Continued from Page 1) 
tion. (See Guatemalan Revolutionaries' Speak, available 
from News & Letters, 50? .) 

As well there is the deep capitalist economic crisis 
which is within all of Central America, and within Mexi- 
co. It is this which brings the search for revolutionary 
beginnings to the fore. 

THE REAGAN CONSPIRACY 

If there is a conspiracy in Central America, it is the 
conspiracy of what the Reagan Administration is doing to 
crush these revolutionary beginnings: 

• the U.S. government’s support for the Somocistas, 
some of whom have launched an offensive within Nicara- 
gua. 

• the resumption of military aid to Rios Montt’s mur- 
derous regime in Guatemala. 

• the millions in aid to Honduras, including recent joint 
military exercises with the Honduran armed forces. 

• the continuation of the military school in Panama run 
by the U.S. military to train Latin American officers. 

•the latest revelations of a vast spy network initiated 
by the Reagan Administration and operating in El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua. * 

This is the conspiracy which needs to be rooted out. It is 
one which is not alone for Latin America, but can have its 
most dangerous aspects right here at home in the Reagan 
Administration’s determination to impose its view of 
“American society” upon all of us. Thus opposition to 
Reagan’s militaristic policies abroad, needs to begin with 
working out a different future here at home. - E. Walker 

Nurse looks at Health 
Association conference 

Madison, Wis. — The American Public Health Asso- 
ciation’s (APHA) 110th Annual Meeting was held in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, last November. APHA is one of the largest 
and most progressive health care organizations in the 
United States. Its membership includes nurses, physi- 
cians, community health planners, nutritionists, commu- 
nity mental health workers, occupational safety and 
health workers, and administrators. These workers see 
the realities of political and economic policies in the 
health of the people. 

Dr. Robert Butler, professor of geriatrics and adult de- 
velopment, presented some frightening statistics on the 
realities of Reaganomics: an unemployment rate of more 
than 10 percent means 16 million people in the U.S. are 
without any form of health insurance; the “private sec- 
tor” would need to increase donations by 147 percent to 
make up the health and social service cuts of the Reagan 
budget. The largest increase in any year has only been 14 
percent. 

The Occupational Health and Safety Administration, 
(OSHA) Directin' of Health Standards spoke in place of 
OSHA Director, Thorne Auchter. Many there thought 
Auchter feared to face the anger over OSHA’s new atti- 
tude — that it is not exclusively a regulatin'. Dr. Donald 
Miller, director of the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety Administration (NIOSH), contended NIOSH could 
adequately protect workers’ health despite budget restric- 
tions. A NIOSH worker stood up and challenged this 
“apology for Reaganomics,” stating workers’ health was 
being sacrificed to an unprecedented military buildup. 

APHA’s politics were expressed in a series of resolu- 
tions, everything from health related issues such as call- 
ing for an immediate decrease in a variety of emissions 
in the atmosphere that are causing the acid rain; to is- 
sues such as opposing racism as manifested by planned 
action against undocumented workers and the detention 
of refugees fleeing U.S.-backed authoritarian regimes. 
The health concerns of women, gays, older people and 
Blacks were also revealed in the resolutions. 

Dr. Vincente Navarro, author of Medicine Under Capi- 
talism, delivered one of the most enlightening talks where 
he asserted that, compared to other industrialized West- 
ern capitalist nations, the USA’s health and social service 
programs are very underdeveloped — not because people 
in the U.S. are uncompassionate, but because their lead- 
ership is. At the end of his talk, Navarro proposed that 
the various interest groups need to learn they are part of 
a class, and act in unity. 

People need to be encouraged to want more, such as 
jobs for everyone, security for the elderly, etc. People 
need to ask for the “impossible” and redefine the terms 
of the debate. Dr. Navarro was asked was he merely 
advocating reform or calling for revolution? He replied 
that his role was not to tell working people what actions 
to take, but to encourage them to know and demand what 
is rightfully theirs. Should institutions remain unrespon- 
sive, working people will know what actions to take, as 
they have done throughout history. 

From this conference, one occupational safety and 
health conclusion seems apparent. The government’s abil- 
ity to protect workers should now be judged unreliable. 
Workers must assume more responsibility for their health 
and safety. They must protect themselves in the political,' 
economic and judicial realms* and also through collective 
bargaining agreements and with strikes on safety and 
health issues. — L. GsewskL occupational health nurse 
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U.S. LIFE AND LABOR EMPLOYED, UNEMPLOYED, HOMELESS. 


Hundreds of Van Nuys workers held a 
demonstration in the pouring rain outside 
their plant in late February, demanding 
that GM sign a written promise not to 
close the plant. Even though GM says it 
intends to hire back the second shift, 
every worker knows that’s only their way 
to boost up production before closing the 
plant once and for all. Even the Van 
Nuys union bureaucrats, who are known 
for sitting around and waiting for orders 
from GM, attended the rally. 

Then about 600 autoworkers showed up 
at a South Gate union meeting, all com- 
plaining about GM’s plan to send 400 
laid-off South Gate workers to Oklahoma 
. . . They wanted to know what the union 
leadership is going to do to prevent work- 
ers’ families from being torn apart, and 
they wanted to know why the leadership 
hadn’t informed the workers about it. The 
workers forced through a motion at the 
meeting demanding that the union 
leadership get GM to agree to take volun- 
tary moves to Oklahoma, instead of pick- 
ing names out of a hat. 

15 years on the line 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The Detroit Free Press has been run- 
rnng a series about life among the home- 
less in this country — three million of 
them. Many of the stories have taken 
place in the Sunbelt states, like Texas, 
Florida, and Arizona, where workers 
from the North went to look for a job 
after they lost everything at home. Well 
now they are living in tents and card- 
board boxes, and even being evicted from 
that. They are eating hand-outs and 
garbage left-overs. 

A delegation from Africa and Latin 
America was taken on a tour of the 
South, and they saw one of the shanty- 
towns. Then they went to a poor farming 
community in the Arkansas delta — 
nearly all Black. When they got done they 
said that they had seen a different USA 
than they had ever known before. One 
African said, “It’s nothing so different 
from what exists in our capital city. But I 
never thought to find colonialism right in 
your backyard”. 

Still working 
Detroit 

* * * 

The unions in this country are all cor- 
rupt. I found out when our contract ran 
out and I organized our strike. When we 
went back to work I was fired. That’s 
happened to me twice. Now there’s no 
union where I work, because the boss lets 
people come to work late and so on, so no 
one sees the need. 

Central American worker 
New York 

* * * 

About a year ago my brother quit work- 
ing in a uranium mine in western Col- 
orado, because he said the way they were 
running that mine it was only a matter of 
time before some accident happened. 
He’s been on and off jobs ever since, and 
he got a lot of heat for leaving a well-paid 
job. Over Christmas, he went back to the 
area of the mine and asked how things 
were. They told him five miners have 
died in accidents over the past year 
the»'°. 

Revolutionary worker 
Colorado 

* * * 

Kaiser Steel announced that it would 
dose its Montana, Cal. plant unless work- 
ers agree to even more wage concessions. 
This is the last big steel plant in Southern 
California and it will cost workers 
thousands’ of jobs. But a lot of workers 
are saying they have had enough of the 
concessions. They look at the Bethlehem 
Steel agreement — has that saved any 
workers’ jobs? Why should workers pay 
the capitalists so they could invest in new 
robots to take workers’ jobs away? 

/ Laid-off autoworker 

Southern California 

* * * 

John Marcotte’s column (Mar. N&L) 
told the truth. In this country it isn’t 
unemployment or overwork — it’s both. 
At GM Fleetwood we are working nine 
hours a day, and eight hours every other 
Saturday. And this is with over 1,000 


members of our local' union on lay-off. 
They try to blame the unemployment on 
“Japanese competition”, but the real 
blame is the automation machines like 
the huge monsters in the body shop, and 
the company’s overtime policy. When are 
we going to get a real union that will 
make work-life really human — not that 
phony “Quality Work Life” stuff that GM 
runs? 

GM Fleetwood worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

One night I was watching “Nightline’ ’, 
and to my surprise a worker from a GM 
plant in Ohio was interviewed by Ted 
Koppel. He had been called back on the 
second shift, but he said that he had been 
laid off and called .back before, so this 
call-back could lead to another lay-off. He 
told the truth that the up-turn that 
Reagan is hollering about is nothing but 
another of his many up-turns he pre- 
dicted since he took office. 

Three of the four economists inter- 
viewed next were forced to agree with 
this worker. Could this mean that for 
once “mental” labor is beginning to see 
that “manual” labor has a head too? Or 
were they just intimidated by the plain 
truth of what he said? 

Retired worker 
California 

CHICAGO ELECTION 

The article “Black Chicago Unites” 
(Mar. N&L) gave me a lot of pleasure. I 
saw for myself, years ago what a racist 
city that can be if your skin is not of the 
white color. Never did I think that our 
people could overcome that white 
machine, but they are on the path to vic- 
tory now. But before we count the elec- 
tion over, we should remember that 
power never gives up without a fight, and 
the old machine will fight. I hear that 
now the white neighborhoods are being 
flooded with KKK leaflets and the police 
are openly campaigning for the white 
candidate against Rep. Washington (even 
though they always backed the Democrat 
before). This time unity is needed even 
more. 

Subscriber 

Alabama 


THOUGHTS ON MARCH 8 

I think we still have a long way to go in 
this movement. I was leafleting the cam- 
pus for our International Women’s Day 
meeting on the Univ. of Windsor campus, 
when I offered a flyer to a middle-aged 
woman. She said, “No thank you; I’m 
just a cafeteria worker here”. I was so 
taken aback that it took me a moment to 
answer that women workers were exactly 
who International Women’s Day was 
created by and for. The division between 
mental and manual labor runs deep in 
this sick society. 

Women’s liberationist 
Windsor, Ontario 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION: 
PARENTS SPEAK OUT 

My children are attending the Detroit 
Public Schools, and what I am noticing 
lately has a lot to say about youth grow- 
ing up in our cities now. I see an in- 
creased sexism, even on the middle 
school level. Boys and girls aren’t al- 
lowed to play together. We are told it’s 
because “they fight too much”. What 
they really mean is that it’s too much 
work for a worsening workload. 

I am also furious about the situation 
with libraries. That is one of the hidden 
ways they make cuts. The librarian now 
has to have a class of 35 in the library at 
all times, so students can’t go use the 
library during school hours. Either they 
have to get a special pass before school 
or use the public library. And you know 
how their hours have been reduced. Here 
youth are in the time of their life when 
their minds are so active and where can 
they go? My own children ask me what 
Reagan is going to take away next. 

Working mother 
Detroit 


Readers 9 Vi 



Under Reagan’s new plans to have 
low-income students pay a larger share 
of college costs before becoming eligible 
for any Federal grants, the minimum a 
student would be required to raise would 
be no less than 40 percent. To call this a 
“self-help” incentive is not merely 
asinine but obscene in a land in which the 
unemployment rate is 10.4 percent and 
much higher for youth. There’s no way 
they can raise the money themselves. 

College student’s mother 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

I’m glad the college students are pro- 
testing all the cuts in education, but the 
problems start at the very beginning, 
with the youngest children. If you can’t 
read your education stops right there, 
and if you’re hungry you can’t learn to 
read. It isn’t only outright educational 
things Reagan is cutting, it’s things like 
lunches, too. Kids are standing in lines 
with their parents at soup kitchens and 
cheese lines. When your belly is empty 
you’re not interested in anything bpt 
daydreaming about food. I know. 

Young working woman 
Detroit 


BRITISH 
WOMEN’S 
PEACE CAMPS 
SPREADING 


It’s nice to be back in Britain, but find- 
ing it quite a shock after the states. It 
seems like an incredibly oppressive 
place, but the contrast to that is that it is 
politically exciting. The anti-nuclear 
movement has grown incredibly since I 
left, with about seven peace camps in 
England and three in Scotland. I went to 
a women’s day of action at Faslane (a 
submarine base). 1,500 women were 
there, the first ever demo of its kind in 
Scotland. I’m going to spend a few days 
at the peace camp there. 

Only now am I beginning to appreciate 
the demonstrations in California. Here 
there’s quite a lot of frustration because 
it’s an all-women affair and I personally 
feel that at some point men have to be 
included . . . One of the things that most 
excites me here is to see people acting 
from their beliefs and not from the direc- 
tive of any big organization. One feels the 
nuclear holocaust is just around the 
corner, so apart from the excitement I 
feel pretty scared as well. 

One of my criticisms of the movement 
here is the tendency toward being 
middle-class women. I hope it will 
broaden to include all of society. How- 
ever, it’s still wonderful to see women 
organizing and growing and learning 
every day ... 

F eminist and peace activist 
Glasgow, Scotland 


NEW QUESTIONS FOR MOVEMENT 
IN FRANCE. AND GERMANY 

I’m not surprised that the Greens in 
Germany have trouble connecting to 
labor, as Kevin A. Barry showed in his arti- 
cle last month. The Greens were saying 
capitalism over-produces, and they put 
forward plans for “subsistence produc- 
tion”. As a former autoworker I can tell 
you that capitalism has to over-produce. 
That is the only way they can squeeze 
their surplus value out of the workers. To 
stop that over-production, you’ve got to 
have workers seize production in 
their own hands. Just to say, let’s have 
the workers produce less, without chang- 
ing the factory relations, is like wanting 
nuclear power without the pollution. 

Laid-off worker 
Downey, Cal. 

* ♦ * * 

The revelations around Klaus Barbie 
continue. One important response was 
that of Mansour Marzouk, an Algerian, 


who wrote: “I cannot resist asking this 
question: how many Barbies and Nazis 
were there during the Algerian War? I 
was 18 in 1958. I was arrested for almost 
nothing and tortured for a month on the 
orders of a Captain Bernard. I left like an 
old man of 70, both of my legs paralyzed 
and all my ribs broken. I simply want to 
ask the question: How do the French 
judge the people who did the same thing 
in Algeria as Barbie and the Nazis in 
their time?” 

Observer 
^ New York 

ENCAMPMENT AGAINST HUNGER 

Hundreds of people will erect an 
encampment and beg in an open-ended 
fast on July 4, 1983, in Kansas City/In- 
dependence, Mo. Mammoth limestone 
caves located in the area contain nearly 
200 million pounds of surplus dairy pro- 
ducts, only a portion of the billions of 
pounds of commodities stored in hund- 
reds of other smaller sites throughout the 
country. 

The demonstration is intended to en- 
courage the release of some portion of 
the $5 billion in food now stockpiled by 
the Dept, of Agriculture, at a time when 
hunger and malnutrition are widespread. 
If you want to join or help, contact: 

Community for Creative Non-violence 
1345 Euclid St. NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


REPORT FROM TEL AVIV 

The present situation in Israel is in my 
view very pessimistic. Pressure groups 
are always short-term struggles. All that 
remain are their slogans. Even when 
they remain within the negative struggle, 
there are weaknesses, due to not always 
“reading the maps” correctly. The only 
one who supported my observation that 
the stress had to be focused against 
Begin was Raya. Here everyone put the 
stress on getting rid of Sharon. Towards 
Begin they made requests and gave ad- 
vice for him to remain within the demo- 
cratic structure. This is not just a 
strategic mistake . . . 

In the dynamics of social struggle, soc- 
iety changes through self-contradictions, 
influenced by internal and external 
events. The existence of a personal cult 
leadership acts as an adhesive power that 
unites all regressive forces. But the dif- 
ference between Moshe Arens and Sharon 
is only that of one being a professor and 
the other a general. They share all the 
rest. The only thing that could have af- 
fected Begin is to speak of him not 
apologetically, but to clearly describe 
him as a typical fascist. 

Humanist 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


QUEBEC TEACHERS UPDATE 

Here’s an update on our battle in 
Quebec. For the moment, the Quebec 

f overnment seems to have the upper 
and after the truce in the teachers’ 
strike. By stalling in conciliation talks, 
the government has brought us within 
eight weeks of the end of the school year,, 
which doesn’t give us the leverage to 
strike. A big disappointment has been the 
lack of support from the CLC (Canadian 
Labour Congress), though teachers’ un- 
ions from all over Canada have been very 
supportive. 

There are some good things. Even if 
many teachers are discouraged and the 
government seems to have won this 
round, we may have somehow won histor- 
ically. The government seems to have 
undermined its narrow nationalistic pur- 
poses. People in Quebec are taking a 
much wider interest in what’s happening 
in Ontario and elsewhere, and English 
and French are working together as 
Working people against the bourgeoisie, 
Which is what I always thought it was 
anyway. Striking teacher 

,h Montreal 
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MARXIST-HUMANISM’S ‘TRILOGY OF REVOLUTION’ CHALLEN GES PO ST-MARX MARXISTS 


Like her previous books, Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s valuable new work gave 
me great pleasure to read. She has writ- 
ten of the most original aspects of 
Luxemburg in a fresh and convincing 
manner. One is impressed with the sen- 
sitivity, thoughtfulness and cultural com- 
prehensiveness of the text, the yearning 
of the author to build a bridge between 
the text and contemporary forms of 
human life. The list of merits could be 
greatly extended, and all of them consti- 
tute elements that I could learn from this 
book. 

But we see many things differently. 
Those substantive differences arise from 
our different experiences and different 
cultural roots. You think the contempor- 
ary world is drawn to a process which 
confirms the foresight of Marx. I do not 
see it this way; I do not see a movement 
to a truly “human society”, which would 
conform with the European idea of indi- 
vidualism, freed from social regimenta- 
tion ... To this day, despite the common 
use of the term (Marxist) “tradition”, 
what is the predominant feature is the 
poverty of theoretical developement in 
this sphere 

The mass development of Russian his- 
tory of the 19th and early 20th centuries 
— October 1917 included — seems to me 
to center above all in this: that they 
opened a path for overcoming the conse- 
quences of the Westernization of Russia 
and made possible the definitive triumph 
over the axial principle of the socio-cul- 
tural traditions of Western civilization — 
the principle of power . . . You see Russia 
as state-capitalism. I agree with the first 
half of your formulation. 

Russian scholar 
Canada 

* * * 

1 don’t know how many of your readers 
have seen the new film Gandhi, but out 
here in “Holly woodland” it is making a 
big splash. One thing which came to mind 
in seeing the film was a point 
Dunayevskaya makes in her new book. 
Dunayevskaya argues that Marx’s Mar- 
xism is a method, not a set of generalized 
abstractions that you just apply willy-nilly 
to different situations. It’s easy to see 
how wrong are those “post-Marx Mar- 
xists” who see only the class struggle, 
only West Europe as important, or only 
one pathway to revolution as possible. 

When I saw Gandhi, I said to myself, 
here was a man who did make a contri- 
bution to freedom, but who so froze him- 
self into the abstraction of “non-violence” 
that the achievement of Indian indepen- 
dence was held back for a decade. Gan- 



dhi, just like so many post-Marx Mar- 
xists, refused to see more than one path- 
way to social transformation. The cate- 
gory of “post-Marx Marxism” seems to 
include not only Marx’s followers, but his 
critics. 

Student of dialectics 
California 

* * * 

I have just finished reading Marxism 
and Freedom and I’m about halfway 
through Philosophy and Revolution. So far 
I’ve gained a more profound understand- 
ing of Marx and revolutionary dialectics. 
Previously I had read Capital with a 
sense of revelation, as well as an emo- 
tional experience. However, Raya’s 
works clarified many misconceptions I’d 
.had stemming from the influence of or- 
thodox “Marxism.” They also put some 
“meat” into my own thoughts and helped 
in my working-out the contradictions of 
present-day revolutionary developments. 


MARX CENTENARY 
- DIVERGENT 
CELEBRATIONS 


Dunay evskya ’s “ Marxist-Humanism , 
1983” piece last issue was quite difficult. 
What seems like the simplist of things — 
“How To Begin Anew?” — is in fact the 
most complex of questions. First, it has 
to be so total, aiming at nothing less than 
beginning anew the process toward com- 
plete social revolution. Second, it has to 
be so concrete: each question of how one 
builds an organization, of who are sub- 
jects of revolution, of how does one 
create a revolutionary newspaper, must 
be answered with specificity, not abstrac- 
tions. 

Student of Marxism 
New York 

* * * 

I especially appreciated N&L printing 
new passages from the French edition of 
Marx’s Capital last month, even if 108 
years late. Knowing now that much im- 
portant work has been left out of English 
editions of Capital will certainly send me 
back to the library. These passages from 
the French edition bring to me a more 
world-wide view of capitalist develop- 
ment. 

The idea that new world markets for 
capitalism did not alleviate the crises, 
but, on the contrary, intensified and 


The philosophy of praxis, as Gramsci 
put it, is just that: not dogma, not doc- 
trine, nor a “science” in the narrow con- 
text of “Marxism-Leninism”, but as the 
dynamic force that is working people as 
Subject, ever developing, becoming, re- 
newing itself beyond the mere being of 
capitalism’s confinements. This is what 
freedom means , . . 

Bi-lingual teacher 

Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

In the letter signed “Anthropologist and 
feminist, Illinois” (Jan-Feb. N&L), the 
author asks for discussion on 
Dunayevskaya’s treatment of the relation 
between Marx and Engels. I don’t think 
that we should criticize Engels’ excellent 
historical work up to the point where it 
would not be accepted. What is important 
here is that Dunayevskaya found new 
depth-thought in Marx’s Ethnological 
Notebooks. Engels tended to base his 

quickened the cycles of depression has 
been borne out in our period. These pass- 
ages, together with what was presented 
in Philosophy and Revolution, go a long 
way toward stamping out the miscon- 
ception that Marx only saw capitalism’s 
role in the Third World in the 16th 
through 18th centuries (in its origin). The 
truth is that he saw the “rosy dawn” of 
capitalist accumulation as a continuing 
nightmare. 

Student 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

* * * 

Poor Marx. If he were witness to what 
passed for a “Marx Centenary” at the 
University of Michigan! The abstract 
compliments — “the most influential 
thinker since the founders of the world 
religions” — combined with a rush to “au 
eourrant” “Marxist studies” of today 
without a whiff of what Marx stood for. A 
discussion of British Marxism without a 
mention of Marx’s three decades in Bri- 
tain. A critical look at American Marxist 
historians without the vantage point of 
Marx’s own relationship to America. How 
alive is Dunayevskaya’s category of 
“post-Marx Marxists”, and not as a 
complimentary term. 

Marxist student 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * * 

The article on “Marx and the Black 
World” (Mar. N&L) was a real surprise 
to me. I did not know Marx had written 
on Jamaica at all, and knew very little 
about his work in support of the Aboli- 
tionist movement. You would never learn 


analysis on mechanical or legalistic 
structural changes that came from 
above, while Marx demonstrates that the 
primitive free social and sexual relations 
between male and female continually 
changed according to the changes in the 
social and economic structures. 

We could take the downfall of the mat- 
riarchy as an example . . . What is im- 
portant here is that Marx wanted to point 
out that the social, political and economic 
inequality of our day has its roots in that 
first, primitive inequality between male 
and female, when the chiefs and ancients 
of the tribe began controlling the social 
and sexual life of the youth. It was a 
gradual development and the changes in 
the social and economic structures were 
its basis. Engels saw instead only an 
“overthrow” or “downfall” as the cause, 
rather than the result. 

Long-time reader 
Milan, Italy 

such things in the university. And now 
they are cutting back what few programs 
we do have. Did you know that from 800 
Black Studies programs in the USA ten 
years ago, today there are only 525? 

Black student 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * * 

Did you know that National Public 
Radio had an observance of the Marx 
Centenary March 13 on “All Things Consi- 
dered”? The two Marxists they talked to 
were Harry Magdoff and Daniel Singer. 
They also talked to Robert Heilbroner 
and other bourgeois ideologists who 
promptly displayed their willful ignor- 
ance. Singer was the only one who didn’t 
reduce Marxism to mere analysis of capi- 
talism’s economic workings. One of the 
newspeople even repeated the old myth 
that Marx considered Russia very back- 
wards and particularly unripe for revolu- 
tion. 

Listening, but not learning 
Illinois 

* * * 

The March issue of N&L is a living 
proof of the power of human ideas. The 
“Worker’s Journal” column shows how 
the thinking of two workers changed after 
“meeting Marx”. I liked the column very 
much because it really shows the Mar- 
xism of Marx, how both mental and 
manual labor are needed in the same 
person to break down the barriers that 
separate and fragment people. I would 
like to ask other workers who read N&L 
to tell how they “met Marx”. 

Ex-auto worker 
Pico Rivera, Cal. 
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Howard U: Black 

• 

Washington, D.C. — I arrived at Howard University 
during Black History Month for the Fifth Annual Afro- 
American Writers’ Conference in the middle of student 
protests and marches demanding the resignation of 
James Cheek, the president of the university since the 
late 1960s when I had been a student there. Unfortunately, 
the student protests and the proceedings of the writers’ 
conference remained in two separate worlds. 

It was the first convening of the writers’ conference 
since 1978 with the purpose of looking at recent Black 
literature within the social and ideological context of to- 
day’s Black condition. The conference ran for two days 
and explored topics ranging from Black autobiography as 
history to the political dimensions of nationalism, Marx- 
ism and feminism in recent Black literature to issues in 
Black women’s literature. Black literary scholar, Stephen 
Henderson, organized the conference bringing in such 
writers and critics as Black feminist writer Toni Cade 
Bambara, literary critic Houston Baker, and Black ac- 
tivist Amiri Baraka. 

Two of the most interesting papers which showed the 
serious contribution of Black intellectuals to Black labor 
and women’s studies were given by James Spady and 
Joanne Braxton. In speaking about Black historical bio- 
graphy, James Spady singled out Black labor as a ne- 
glected subject of Black literature, and presented some 
research on Arthur Faucett, the brother of Harlem Re- 
naissance writer and feminist, Jessie Faucett. Arthur 
Faucett had been the editor of pre-Harlem Renaissance 
journals which took up labor and socialist issues and had 
founded the Philadelphia teachers’ union. 

Joanne Braxton spoke about the need to “reclaim lost 
ground” in the history erf Black women. The subject of 
her remarks was tiie autobiography of Ida B, Wells, Cru- 
sade for Justice. To Braxton, Wells’ book is a “narrative 
confessional and memoir” which reconstructs past mo- 
ments in the life of a “feminist and Black social activist.” 
As against the usual dismissal of writing by Black women 
as “Memoirs,” Braxton viewed it as the Black woman’s 
“recreation of herself in light of one’s method.” 

CRISIS OF THE BLACK INTELLECTUAL 

The panel which filled the hall to overflowing was the 
one on “The Political Dimension (Nationalism, Marxism, 
Feminism).” The speakers were Toni Cade Bambara, 
Acklyn Lynch, Kalamu ya Salaam and Amiri Baraka. It 
was Salaam who represented perhaps the most serious 
duality in the conference. On the one hand, Salaam was 
the only one during the conference to note that it was no 
accident that most of the recent Black literature was by 
women. He said, “Black women are searching for a new 
voice; so what is wrong with learning from women. Black 
women as revolutionaries are fulfilling their historic mis- 
sion as articulated by Frantz Fanon. For in Black women 
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Rosa Luxemburg’s 
‘Martinique’ 

First English Translation 
, By David Wolff 

Price: 250 
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LA cops kill again 

LOS ANGELES, Cal. — The murder on March 3, of a 
five-year-old Black child, in his home, by a police officer 
in Orange County, and the subsequent possibility of 
charges against the child’s mother for neglect because 
she left him home alone when she went to work, are a 
clear picture of just how inhuman and uncaring our soci- 
ety is. 

How could anyone mistake a five-year-old for a prowler 
and shoot him? How could anyone charge a single parent 
with neglect when she had to work in order to feed her 
child? Something is very wrong. 

The police always come into Black and minority neigh- 
borhoods with their guns drawn. The whole Black com- 
munity is on edge because of continuous police killing 
and the choke hold. The entire community is outraged at 
this latest murder, including the fact that the policeman 
who shot the young boy has been sent home with full pay, 
and all the news media keeps talking about is how upset 
he is. 

Just the thought of charging that young mother with 
neglect, when she has already had to suffer the death of 
her child, is outrageous. 

We need to do something to turn this society around. We 
need to totally uproot a system that allows these kinds of 
horrors to happen over and over again. 

— Working mother 
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writers, student protests in two worlds 



Howard students confront university president Cheek. 


writers we see the political imagination.” Unfortunately, 
this was weighed down with the elitist conclusion that 
“the Black audience for our work is underdeveloped.” 

This duality found another form of expression in the 
paper delivered by Amiri Baraka. As the most prominent 
Black writer at the conference, Baraka was the speaker 
that everyone had waited to hear. Unlike the other panel- 
ists he didn’t take for granted the relationship of Black 
literature to Black masses in motion, from Abolitionism 
through Garveyism to the 1960s and showed how Black 
literary forms were born out of and reflected those 
periods. However, when Baraka concluded that the rea- 
son the movement of the 1960s failed was because it 
lacked a proper Marxist-Leninist vanguard party to lead, 
it was only out of respect that the laughter wasn’t louder. 

BLACK VOICES OF PROTEST AND REASON 

At one point reality did intrude into the conference 
when student protesters — mostly young women — 
marched through the corridors with shouts of “Boycott 


classes tomorrow!” Outraged over the summary dismis- 
sal of a Black woman, Janice McKnight, as editor of the 
student newspaper, the Hilltop, the protests at Howard 
culminated in the occupation of a building on campus two 
weeks after the students called for the resignation of uni- 
versity president James Cheek. 

Not only have students protested the administration’s 
censorship of free speech and press on campus, but point 
to the fact that faculty and students who criticize the 
Reagan Administration are harassed and dismissed. They 
have also demanded that financial aid not be tied to draft 
registration. The most vocal charge made by the students 
is that Cheek’s close association with Reagan is helping to 
legitimize Reagan’s repression of Black America. Ever 
since students protested Vice-President and ex-CIA direc- 
tor George Bush’s delivering the commencement address 
in 1981, they have been tracked through the university 
system and have had their classes cancelled. 

The serious discussions one heard among the students 
revealed not only a political but a philosophic dimension. 
One of their slogans said, “We want a university to pro- 
duce the Black mind.” And a student added: “That 
means we want a Black education at Howard which would 
allow the Black underprivileged in our society to come 
here.” 

Thus, it isn’t totally true that nothing had changed since 
my own protest days at Howard had' turned into the qui- 
escent 1970s. Nor, as one Black Intellectual put it, that the 
conference illustrated the continuing crisis of the Black 
intellectual. New voices and concerns could be heard in 
the conceptions of some of the panelists, just as one 
couldn’t help hearing the new voices of protest and reason 
among the Black students. What is at the heart of the 
crisis is that there remains the task of working out a 
philosophy that would finally unite theory and practice in 
a way that would allow the Black voices of protest tp hear 
themselves speak in the conceptions and ideas of the 
Black intellectual. This is the absolute challenge to Black 
thought in the 1980s. ■_ Lou Turner 


BUCK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 


Urban League has facts 
but not Blade voices 


In his State Of The Union Message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Reagan failed to mention specifically the severe 
economic depression that has taken over the Black com- 
munity. Once again, Blacks were treated as “the invisible 
man.” But the Urban League’s report on The State of 
Black America 1883, released shortly after the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress, in some ways has lifted the 
veil of silence that the Administration would like to cast 
over Afro- America. 

The Urban League has not presented us with a pretty 
picture, but a sober analysis of how corrosive the crisis 
has been on the Black community. The State of Black 
America 1983 is a 399-page document composed of eight 
essays written by prominent Black intellectuals in the 
fields of sociology, law, economics, government, 
psychiatry, etc. Thus by its very nature the dominant 
style and tone of the report is statistical and sociological. 
But it is markedly different than the analysis of the re- 
cession that we get from the “official economists,” since 
it focuses wholly upon the human dimensions of the re- 
cession and not “growth,” that is, the' accumulation, of 
capital. 

POLITICAL AGENDA VS. BLACK REALITY 

It is true, as Dr. Charles V. Hamilton pointed out in his 
essay on “Politics and Voting,” that there is, “a sense of 
deja vu”about the State of Black America 1983. “That 
while some things change, there are nagging constants.” 

The “nagging constants” that Hamilton was referring 
to, is that the seven reports issued by the Urban League 
on The State erf Black America have ended with the de- 
claration that the right coalition of Blacks and white 
liberals can take charge of the government via the ballot 
box and halt, if not stop, the spread of racism and econ- 
mic suffering. The Urban League agenda is not a Black 
agenda but “is directed at helping all of America’s poor 
and deprived citizens ... in the national interest.” 

Hamilton agrees with this political attitude, and he has 
attempted to show in his essay that if Blacks voted in 
numbers selectively for those that would do them the 
least damage they could “guard against further losses, as 
a mechanism for minimizing one’s already vulnerable 
status.” The whole of Dr. Hamilton’s essay is a thesis on 
how to select the lesser evil in the capitalist political 
arena. 

However, two essays in The State of Black America 
1983 have shown that the “right” men or the “wrong” 
men in office have had no effect one way or the other 
upon the absolute decline of the economic status of Afro- 
America. James D. McGhee and David H. Swinton in their 
respective essays, “Hie Changing Demographics in Black 
America” and “The Economic Status Of Black America,” 
have shown statistically that Blacks have lost econ- 
omically since 1970. Reaganomics has not been the pri- 
mary cause of this decline, in spite of the callous cut in 
social programs. Swinton states: “that progress in im- 


proving the black economic position had ceased long be- 
fore the present recession and long before President 
Reagan took office.” The 1970s was a period of continual 
rise in Black unemployment and after 1975 it never 
dropped below 12 percent for adults and 34 percent for 
Black youth. In fact, Blacks never recovered from the 
recessions of 1968 and 1974-75. 

BLACK ECONOMISTS. BLACK LABOR 

McGhee points out that “Those ten years brought us 
four Presidents, each with his own style and political 
agenda that often cancelled out the efforts of his pre- 
decessor. They brought, finally, an end to one of the most 
unpopular wars in history but also the beginning of per- 
manent structural changes in the U.S. and world econ- 
omies that are only now beginning to be generally recog- 
nized and still not fully understood.” 

Both of these Black economists have also recognized 
that there has been an absolute decline in the Black labor 
force, whether employed or unemployed, and that is hap- 
pening at a far greater rate than that of white male 
workers. 

McGhee’s and Swinton’s essays are undoubtedly a re- 
sponse to the deep and continuing depression in the Black 
community that is compelling Black intellectuals to go 
beyond the compilation of statistics on how bad conditions 
are for Blacks seeking out the cause of those conditions in 
capitalist production. At the same time it has to be point- 
ed out that McGhee and Swinton are saying nothing new 
in their reports. Any serious student of Marx’s Capital 
would immediately recognize the structural changes that 
they are referring to, the preponderance of technology in 
ratio to workers in production and the resulting fall in the 
absolute rate of profit. 

Over the years numerous articles have appeared in 
News & Letters about this phenomenon, and pot just from 
the point of unemployment and poverty it causes, but 
from the point of Black and white workers opposition to 
automation, unimation and robotics. We have carried ar- 
ticles written by workers both about these new con- 
ditions and their own vision of how they would organize a 
new humane type of production. It is precisely these voi- 
ces that we do not hear in the Urban’s League’s The State 
of Black America 1983. Nothing is said about the Miami 
revolt of Black youth, a screen of statistics shields it from 
view. 

In this sense the Urban League’s report is inferior to 
that of the United States Commission on Civil Rights re- 
port on racial isolation in Miami, which managed to let a 
few voices be heard from below, on unemployment, af- 
firmative action, education, etc. And, just because the 
Urban League’s report has limited its scope to the so- 
called objectivity of professional intellectuals, who have 
no vision of the possibility of a new society, they reduce 
all erf their statistical research to the advocacy of “liberal 
reforms,” implemented by the right government. 
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No new direction in Angelo Davis book on Black women 


Women, Race and Class, by Angela Davis. Random 
House. 1981. 271pp. $1350. 

Many women writers and historians have written on the Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Movement of the 19th century and its relation- 
ship to the Abolitionist Movement. Some of these books, such as 
Century of Struggle, Black Women in 19th Century 
American Life and Black Women in White America, have 
enlightened us on this subject. These bodes have shown 
that Black women have played an important role in the 
freedom movement in this country. Yet, in some cases 
when history is written their role is seen as a “detour” 
from the mainstream of women’s history* or is shown as 
the fight for Black liberation first and their liberation 
second. 

*See my review of Gerda Lerner’s The Majority Finds Its 
Past, N&L, March. 1980. 


WORKER'S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

thing the Blacks could do was try to protect themselves, 
m which they did. One of the women in the house called the 
Montgomery police asking for help against these white 
men who had broken into the house, but the police now 
claim that they have no record of the call because the 
tape equipment “malfunctioned.” The two whites turned 
out to be police, and crowds of police stormed the house 
" to help them. Twenty-six Black men, women and children 
were beaten and forced to crawl to police cars and be 
arrested. 

Anyone who has read the articles on what happened can 
see and smell the racism of Montgomery. I remember 
when I lived there, and one night late — about 12 or I 
a.m. — two policemen came to our house, knocking on 
our door so hard 1 thought they would break it in. I yelled 
twice “Who is there?,” but they didn’t say a word. So I 
yelled to just knock U in. I thought it was a drunk, but 
fe . then they said “Police!” They saw I had a pistol in my 
hands, and they asked me where did I work. After l told 
them I worked for a lawyer, they said they were looking 
for some man and left in a hurry. 

That was many years ago, and we have had the civil 
rights revolution which is supposed to have changed ev- 
i erything. And yet Montgomery has a Police Chief, Swin- 

dall, who said “the Black subjects were acting in the 
maimer of wild animals.” This is the man who refused to 
give the Taylor family any medical treatment after they 
were beaten by police and in the jail. Swindall and Mayor 
Emory Folmar are two of the worst racist gun nuts we 
have ever seen. They are wearing guns everywhere, even 
to church. 

Compare that to the Taylor family in Pontiac. Everyone 
who knows them says they are good, law-abiding citizens. 
They held a rally in Pontiac to start a support organiza- 
w tion for the 11 defendants called the Montgomery Defense 
League, and 1,200 people turned out, There were also rall- 
ies in Montgomery. No one can believe what happened to 
them. They say these two police were mad when they saw 
Blacks had Cadillacs and Lincolns parked near the house. 

THE POLICE COVER-UP 

The FBI says that they are investigating why the tape 
recorder “malfunctioned” when the Black woman called 
police headquarters for help. But I remember several 
years ago a portion of a tape was also lost when police 
shot and killed a mentally retarded Black man. The in- 
vestigation later proved that a gun was planted on the 
man’s dead body, and the Mayor, Robinson, had to re- 
sign. Swindall was involved in that cover-up too. 
ft. The truth of what is happening, as I see it, has a lot to 

do with these elections. The racist whites put up two to 
run against each other, and Blacks have to choose the 
“lesser evil” or not vote at all. That is what is happening 
in Lowndes County, Ala. now, where the white Probate 
Judge Hammond said he was the only liberal white in the 
county. He would say that he let Blacks move a trailer 
onto his land and live there with no rent. He owns some 
35,000 acres. But today he is telling all those who moved 
onto his land that they must get off, and he is telling all 
other Blacks who owe him money that they have to pay 
as quickly as possible. 

North or South, the fact is that we are living in a racist 
society. Chicago has the name of the most racist city 
above the Mason-Dixon line, and the election campaign 
there has proved it to be .true. As soon as Rep. 
Washington, the Black candidate, won the Democratic 
primary, every racist tactic broke loose. No, Montgomery 
is not an isolated scandal; it is everywhere. And so is the 
revolt by Black youth especially. Miami has now rebelled 
three times in two years, and it will not be alone. We will 
go on rebelling until this country is changed and changed 
totally. 

If you would like to send help for the legal defense of 
the Taylor Family against the racist charges of the 
Montgomery police, contact: 

Montgomery Defense Fund 
P.O. Box 3273 
Pontiac, MI. 48059 




The main burden of Angela Davis’ book, Women, Race 
and Class, is its attempt to reconstruct the history of 
Black women during the 19th century anti-slavery move- 
ment. It is true that Davis does point out such a historic 
original as Maria Stewart as the first American-born 
woman to speak in public, but she does not bother to 
relate that to the fact that it was in the same year, 1831, 
that Nat Turner led the greatest slave rebellion in U.S. 
history. Is that not because Davis’ main burden in these 
essays is to show the division between middle-class white 
women and Black male suffrage, rather than to concen- 
trate on the unique contributions Black women made in 
this crucial period? 

The struggle for the 14th and 15th Amendments was a 
critical time for Black people, especially Black women. 
Black women spoke up for their rights, but were told by 
their leaders to wait, because this was the “Negro hour.” 
Davis defends the Black male chauvinism by saying: 
“The fact that Black men might also exhibit sexist atti- 
tudes was hardly a sound reason for arresting the pro- 
gress of the overall struggle for Black liberation . . .” 

SOJOURNER TRUTH’S RELEVANCE VS. 
DAVIS’ REWRITE, 

The fact that Sojourner Truth opposed Frederick Doug- 
lass on this very question is ignored by Angela Davis. And 
she thereby missed the turning point that American Black 
women had reached in the leadership of the Black and 
women’s movements. Instead, she rewrites history to 
separate Black liberation from women’s liberation. 

When Davis does get around to quoting Sojourner Truth 
on the passage of the 14th and 15th Amendments it is done 
in a confusing way. She writes that “Two years earlier 
Sojourner Truth might possibly have opposed the position 
of Frederick Douglass. At the 1867 ERA Convention, she 
had opposed the ratification of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment because it effectively denied the franchise to Black 
women.” Sojourner Truth did oppose Douglass’ position! 

As against this distorted view of Sojourner Truth, Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution reveals what a new 
moment in the history at Black women Sojourner Truth 
represented. This is what Dunayevskaya writes: “The 
turning point for American Black women was reached in 
1867, after the Civil War, when even the most revolution- 
ary Abolitionists, like Frederick Douglass and Wendell 
Phillips, refused to collaborate with the women in then- 


fight for suffrage on the grounds that this was “the Negro 
hour.” Sojourner Truth hit back at her leader, Frederick 
Douglass, calling him ‘short-minded’. In that Harriet 
Tubman joined.” 

Dunayevskaya concluded that “short-minded was more 
than an epithet.” She calls it a new language of thought 
against those who would put any limitation to freedom. 
Truth’s concept of short-minded reveals a total revolution 
in mind and activity. It is not a question of whether you 
fight for Black liberation or women’s liberation, but 
rather a total viqw of how the two are joined in one 
revolutionary subject — Black women. 

This is how Sojourner Truth declared the idea of total 
freedom at that critical point in Black history? “My 
friends, I am rejoiced that you are glad, but I don’t know 
how you will feel when I get through. I come from an- 
other field — the country ofthe slave. They have got their 
liberty — so much good luck to have slavery partly de- 
stroyed; not entirely. I want ifroot and branch destroyed. 
Then we will all be free indeed. I feel that if I have to 
answer for the deeds done to my body just as much as a 
man, I have a right to have just as much as a man. There 
is a great stir about colored men getting their rights, but 
not a word about the colored women theirs. You see the 
colored man will be master over the woman. And it will 
be just as bad as it was before. So I am for keeping the 
thing going while things are stirring; because if we wait 
till it is still, it will take a great while to get it going 
again.” 

DAVIS’ HISTORY WITHOUT PHILOSOPHY 

Sojourner Truth’s conception of how total the uprooting 
must be if we are to gain a new direction for Black and 
women’s liberation shows that Black women are not only 
revolutionary force but revolutionary reason. Angela 
Davis’ book is not a new direction for us today. It focuses 
on what we know is the root cause of this rotten society, 
without a view of a revolutionary pathway out. In these 
crucial times we are in need of a philosophy to help give 
our movement a new direction/not a rewrite of where the 
blame lies. Today’s movements, especially Black wo- 
men’s, are challenging these new books on Hack wo- 
men’s history because history itself is not enough. We 
must develop a philosophic view of what our history 
means for us today. Who of us can match Sojourner Truth 
whose philosophy of life and struggle began with her 
name? — Tommie Hope 
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Dunayevskaya 
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Utah 



on the occasion 
of Hie 


Chicago and Illinois 

• “On the Marx Centenary: Facing the Chal- 
lenge to All Post-Marx Marxists” — Tues., 
April 5, 3 p.m., U. of Ulinois-Chicago, Chicago 
Circle Center, Room 605, Women’ Studies, 
Black Studies, Anthropology 

• “Dialectics of Revolution: Confrontations with 
Marx” — Sat., April 9, 3 p.m., Midland Hotel, 
2nd floor, Holabird Room, Chicago, News and 
Letters 

• “Hie Trail from Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion” —Sun., April 10, 3:30 p.m. U. of HI. at 
Urbana-Champaign, Conference on Third 
World Women and Feminist Perspectives 

Iowa 

• “On the Marx Centenary — Facing the Chal- 
lenge to All Post-Marx Marxists” — Thurs., 
April 7, 7 p.ip., U. of Iowa, Shambaugh Aud- 
itorium. Women’s Studies, Universities Lec- 
tures Program, Plaines Women’s Bookstore 

Wisconsin 

• “Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution” —Wed., 
April 13, 7:30 p.m., U. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin Center Auditorium. Women’s 
Studies, Sociology, Committee to Stop 
Militarism 


• “New Moments in Marx’s Last Decade: On 
Women, on the Theory of Accumulation and 
Underdeveloped Lands” — Fri., April 15, 2 
p.m., U. of Utah, Salt Lake City. Political 
Economy Research Association 


Seattle, Washington 

• “Rosa Luxemburg and Women’s Liberation” 
— Mon., April 18, 7:30 p.m. U. of Washington, 
HUB Auditorium. Women’s Committee of As- 
sociated Students 

California 

• “Marx’s Relevance to Women’s Liberation, 
the Black Dimension, the Third World Today” 
— Wed., April 20, 4 p.m. V. of Cal. at Berkeley, 
ASUC, 5th fleer. Berkeley Feminist Alliance, 
Slavic Studies, Berkeley Journal of Sociology 

• “Women as Thinkers and Revolutionaries” 
—Thurs., April 21, 8 p.m., Stanford U. The His- 
tory Corner, Bldg. 200, Rm. 2, Structured Lib- 
eral Education, History 

• “On the Centenary of Marx: Revolutionary 
Consciousness of Minorities and Women” 
— Mon., April 25, 7 p.m., U. of Cal., Santa Bar- 
bara, University Center, Pavillion II. Associat- 
ed Students Program Board, Center for Black 
Studies 

• “Marx and the Crisis in Human Freedom” 
— Tues., April 26, Noon, Cal. State U. at Los 
Angeles, Union, Room 318, United Pro- 
gramming Organization, Departments of Phil- 
osophy and Sociology, News and Letters Youth 
Committee 

• “On the Marx Centenary. His Relevance to 

Women’s Liberation and the Black Dimension” 
— Wed., April 27, 4 p.m. UCLA, Haines Hall 118, 
Center for Afro-American Studies, Women’s 
Studies, History 1 

• "On the Marx Centenary” —Thurs., April 28, 
7 p.m. U. of Cal. San Diego, Undergraduate 
Science Bldg., Room 2722. Associated Students, 
Women’s Center, Political Science. 
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Campus protests counter militarism, Reaganomics, racism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

• At the prestigious Howard University, oldest Black 
University in the country, protests have been ongoing 
since February, castigating “President Cheek’s alliance 
with the Reagan Administration.” ( See story p. 8) 

• At Harvard Law School Blade students and white sup- 
porters are boycotting and picketing a two-week course 
on racial discrimination, seen as an insulting token to 
defuse an affirmative action campaign they were waging 
to get more full-time minority professors. There are only 
two Blacks on a 66-member law faculty. 

• And in Chicago, where Harold Washington had just won 
an upset victory to become the first ever Black Demo- 
cratic nominee for mayor, over 100 students staged an 
angry demonstration at a meeting of the Chicago City 
Colleges board of trustees, who had hastily appointed a 
new chancellor, so a new mayor could not have any in- 
fluence on the decision. 

Such protests have been growing for over a year. They 
spare neither Black nor white administrators of “Rea- 
ganism” and make no separation between protests 
against cuts in federal student loans and those against 
U.S. aid to every barbarous regime in Latin America; 
between ever-worsening retrogression in education and 
ever-increasing poverty and unemployment. 

Indeed, the receht demonstration of the unemployed on 
the steps of the Capitol, as the fate of the Jobs Bill was 
being debated — an overwhelming number of whom were 
angry young workers — not only shows that the new stage 
of protest today is not limited to the campus youth, but 
points to the inseparabiliity of the crises gripping this 
land. 

The truth is that the crisis in education is part and 
parcel of the crisis in production, and the crisis in pro- 
duction is exacerbated daily by the ever-greater militari- 
zation of the economy, spelled out today as Reaganism. 

MILITARISM, REAGANOMICS, RACISM 

A brand new “secret” Pentagon blueprint now reveals 
that it will spend nearly $2 trillion in the next five years 
— while the unconscionable slashes in all human services 
increase, affecting youth from Head Start to post-grad- 
uate levels, and in every facet from drastic cuts in lib- 
raries to the most elementary need for food in the sto- 
mach before a child can hope to learn to read. (See Read- 
ers’ Views, p. 6.) 

The combination of Reaganomics and racism has been 
the most devastating to Black students and Black col- 
leges. All that is needed is a look at the current efforts to 
scrap public school desegregation plans, especially in the 
South, where they have been working. Especially in danger 
are the programs in Jacksonville, Fla.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Augusta, Ga.; Norfolk, Va.; and Nashville, Tenn. 

As cutbacks in federal financial aid have forced states 
to raise the tuitions drastically — at the very time student 
loans and work/ study grants have been slashed to the 
bone — it is in the Black enrollment figures that we can 
best see Reaganism at - work. Where the Black Revolt of 
the ‘60s brought about minority recruitment drives nat- 
ionally, Black enrollment at Cornell has now declined to 
650 from 1,000 a decade ago; at Berkeley it fell from 1,200 
to 350. 

Reagan’s non-solution 
to the farm problem 

Chicago, 111. — While voicing concern about the plight 
of the small family farmer, President Reagan’s proposed 
solution will have the opposite effect from what he says is 
intended. 

Reagan has proposed the payment-in-kind (PIK) pro-, 
gram as his solution, whereby farmers will be given grain 
from federal stockpiles in exchange for not planting a 
portion of their acreage. The rationale is that by reducing 
federal grain supplies, farm prices will increase. However, 
tne farmers who are in desperate straits, or who do not 
have storage facilites, will have to sell their share of this 
grain immediately, which will flood the market and drive 
prices down even further in the short run and force small 
farmers to foreclose. 

Farmers, especially small landholders and tenant far- 
mers, are caught in the middle between falling prices and 
rapidly increasing production costs. These costs are pri- 
marily caused by over-mechanization, extensive use of 
chemical fertilizers and very intensive exploitation of the 
land, and usurous credit rates. 

These high costs, in turn, have driven farmers to 
mechanize even further and farm the land more in- 
tensively in order to increase production and reduce mar- 
ginal costs. Thus, farm prices are being driven further 
and further as farmers attempt to keep afloat. 

In the long run, perhaps this approach will increase 
farm prices. But by that time .the small farmer will have 
gone out of business. The farmers who will be left to 
benefit from the price increases will be the large and 
corporate farmers — just as Reagan intended all along, 
no doubt. Another “supply side” non-solution from this 
administration. _ Nick Demeter 


At 42 historically Black colleges freshman enrollment is 
down 12 percent this year alone. And at Fisk, where en- 
rollment is down to 700 from a high of 3,000, Fisk students 
are being sent into Black communities across the country 
to beg for money to keep their school open. 

Reagan’s decision to penalize entire schools that have 
high defaults on loans now means that fully 90 percent of 
these historically Black institutions will be unable to ob- 
tain any new funds from student loan programs, since 



Thousands protest in Berkeley 


loans will be denied to any students at those schools, not 
just to those in default. 

REAGANISM’S PLANNED ILLITERACY 

What is the most shocking of all, however, and what 
Reaganism is accelerating, is the decline of our public 
education system to the point today where a vast number 
of Americans are functionally illiterate; where in the New 
York city system, 45 percent of those who enter high 
school never graduate, and, of those who attend school at 
all, one-third are chronically absent for reasons ranging 
from just plain boredom to having to work to support 
younger brothers and sisters. 

Despite Ronald Reagan’s pious claim in a recent week- 
ly radio “message” that the U.S. has always had “a love 
affair with learning”, (just before he proposed that the 
Department of Education be abolished) the truth is that 
education has always been tied to production’s needs, not 
to humanity’s. That is why the stage of education today is 
precisely the stage of today’s odorously stagnant 
economy. 

There is no need for an educated populace when that 
populace is what Marx called capitalism’s “surplus popu- 
lation” — by which he meant (and proved, in his greatest 
work, Capital) that the Absolute General Law of Capital- 
ist Accumulation is the ever-greater growth of dead labor 
(today spelled out as more and more automated machin- 
ery) over living labor, and thus the ever-greater growth 
of the permanent army of the unemployed. All focus 
today is on educating an elite portion of the population for 
high technology. 

When the Reagan Administration proposes tuition tax 
credits for private and parochial schools to’help the most 
wealthy (and the most racist) while he seeks additional 
slashes in work/ study grants from $528 million to $397 
million in his new budget — and a lowering of the mini- 
mum wage for teenage youth from $3.35 to $2.50 an hour 
— it is not just that Reagan “doesn’t care about the 
poor.” It is that the growing state of actual illiteracy in 
this land is a planned iliteracy, every bit as much as to- 
day’s unemployment is a planned unemployment. 

THE DIALECTIC OF FREEDOM 

When Frederick Douglass learned that the reason his 
master forbade his wife to continue teaching the young 
Douglass to read and write was because the master 
feared he would then no longer be able to keep him a 
slave, his passion for an education was fired into a roar- 
ing blaze. Later, it was the Freedman’s Bureaus during 
Black Reconstruction after the Civil War that brought to 
the South the only public schools it has ever known, mak- 
ing education a right for both Black and poor white child- 
ren alike. 

One hundred years later, the Black and white youth 
who created the Freedom Schools in South USA, despite 
burnings, beatings and murder, at one and the same time 
rediscovered that historic link that welded “education” 
and “freedom” together, and re-enacted the dialectic of 
freedom that Karl Marx had caught and transformed into 
a whole new philosophy of liberation. For it was just as he 
was breaking with bourgeois society and discovering that 
new continent of thought and revolution that the young 
Karl Marx wrote: “To have one basis for life and another 
for science is a priori a lie.” “It was this vision that 
remained with Marx throug h four decades. 

1. From Private Property and Communism, 1844. A beauti- 
ful selection of writings “From the Pen of- the Young Karl 
Marx” is included in The. Young Marxist-Humanist, pub- 
lished by N & L, 1962. (See The Raya Dunyaveskaya Collec- 
tion available on microfilm from Wayne State University 
Archives of Labor History and Urban Affairs.) For a dis- 
cussion of the Freedom Schools in South USA, see The 
Free Speech Movement and the Negro Revolution by 
Mario Savio, Eugene Walker and Raya Dunayevskayn 
(Detroit; N&L, 1965), especially “Robert Moses on Edu- 
cation in the South,” pp. 30-31. (See ad, p. 11). 


Just as it has always taken periods of mass social 
struggle to accomplish any great forward gains in edu- 
cation — whether that be the Land Grants that estab- 
lished the state universities after Reconstruction or the 
GI Bill of Rights that educated 12 million rebellious young 
veterans after WWII — so today it has been only because 
of the rising mass protests that two of Reagan’s most 
reactionary attacks on youth have been at least tem- 
porarily halted. 

It was after more than 90 organizations launched 
powerful protests against the “squeal law” (whereby pa- 
rents would have to be notified in ten days when any 
contraceptives were prescribed for women under 18), that 
Federal Courts in both Washington, D C and in New York 
were able, at the very last moment, to prevent it from 
going into effect. And after the Minnesota Public Interest 
Group, which represents some 42,000 members from 
Minnesota campuses, filed a lawsuit challenging it, Fed- 
eral Judge Donald Alsop ruled as unconstitutional the law 
that was to go into effect in July denying male students 
financial aid if they have not registered for the draft. 
More than 709,000 young men have reftised to register — 
greater than the number who refused to be drafted for 
Vietnam. 

NEW REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION 

That the reactionary forces in this land are not taking 
the new “activism” of the 1980s lightly can be seen in two 
very different kinds of responses from Reaganland. One 
is a book just published by McGraw Hill — The Year of 
tiie Monkey: Revolt on the Campus 1968-69 by William J. 
McGill an account of his first year as chancellor at the 
University of California at San Diego. It is an uncon- 
cealed outpouring of wrath against the campus rebels 
who interrupted his “business as usual” that year. Stu- 
dents in California have had no difficulty in figuring out 
why such a work is being brought out now, 14 years later 1 . 

The other response, and far more serious, is the new set 
of standards jnst issued that permit the expansion of FBI 
investigations of “domestic security” issues. Indeed, they 
seem specifically aimed at removing the very protections 
for political activism that were supposedly reinstituted 
after the disclosure of all the spying on the dissenters of 
tiie ’60s and ’70s had shocked the nation. 

But history does not just repeat itself. The two decades 
since the Black revolt erupted in the South, inspired the 
FSM at Berkeley, and was followed by the growth of a 
massive anti-Vitenam War movement have brought us to 
a new stage and a higher challenge today: 

• Where the U.S. rape of the Dominican Republic' 
brought forth no mass protests in 1965, the very year of 
eruption of the anti-Vietnam War movement, protest 
today against U.S. policy in El Salvador has made it 
almost impossible for a Jeane Kirkpatrick to set foot on 
U.S. campuses. 

. • Today it is not only a genocidal war, such as that 
against Vietnam or El Salvador, that has aroused new 
passions and forces against U.S. policies, but the threat of 
nuclear annihilation of civilization as we have known it. 
That has become the concrete question humanity must 
answer to, as the unthinkable has become so “thinkable” 
that the U.S: military can plan and prepare for a “pro- 
longed” nuclear war! 

• Today the structural changes that capitalism went 
through in the '70s have produced an economic crisis so 
deep that Marx’s permanent army of the unemployed is 
testimony, not theory. 

• The protests today not only embrace all questions at 
once, but involve all forces, from the newest, likp wom- 
en’s liberation to the “oldest,” like rank-and-file labor. 
Above all, the need for the force of a philosophy of liber- 
ation — - which wa§ proved when the year 1968-69 turned 
out to be both high point and aborted revolution — is 
today not only proved, but urgent to grasp as a philosophy 
of “revolution in permanence” that reftases to stop only at 
being against but projects also what ft is for — a totally 
new Und of world. 

This year — as all too many of the celebrations of the 
Marx Centenary have proved sterile and far afield from 
the kind of restatement of Marx’s Marxism that our new 
age demands — the separation of these conferences from 
the actual activity of today’s new generation of re- 
volutionaries, gives fresh meaning to the young Marx’s 
challenge, in 1845: “The materialist doctrine that men are 
products of circumstances and upbringing and that,’ 
therefore, changed men are products of other circum- 
stances and changed upbringing, forgets that circum " 
stances are changed precisely by men and that the edu- 
cator must himself be educated.” 

It is a dialogue with today’s Youth about precisely that 
philosophy of liberation that the current Lecture Tour of 
the National Chairwoman of News & Letters Committees, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is seeking. (See report by Jim 
Mills, p. 11, and Tour schedule, p. 9.) Whether or not you 
will participate in one of those lectures, we invite your 
participation in the dialogue with Marxist-Humanism. 


2. A most interesting review by Jon Bekken appears in 
the Feb. 15-28 issue of new indicator, published at UCSD. 
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by Jim Mills 

Perhaps it isn’t only Marxist-Humanists who say that 
the best way to celebrate the Marx Centenary is by mak- 
ing the revolution. But it is rare to hear of any others who 
believe that the Marxism of Marx is alive and has a 
bearing on the question of how to change an alienating 
society through revolutionary change. So, I think that the 
news that Raya Dunayevskaya, author of a new book — 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philo- 
sophy of Revolution — would be speaking at three cam- 
puses in the Detroit area was enough to attract enthusias- 
tic audiences to each. ' 

Two of the lectures were in celebration of International 
Women's Day, March 8. From the historic vantage off- 
ered by the day, Dunayevskaya began with the 1840s. It 
was then that the millenia-long struggles and passion of 
women for freedom — from the first women’s convention 
in Seneca Falls, through the philosophy contained in the 
name that Black abolitionist Sojourner Truth coined for 
herself, to Margaret Fuller’s transformation in the 
Italian 1848 revolution — coincided with the birthtime of 
Marx’s new philosophy that posed “new humanism” as 
the opposite of the alienated production and property 
forms that mold the relationships between people. A clue 
to seeing that alienation — and to help end it — is in the 
man-woman relationship. 

In the audience there was one woman who was at- 
tracted to the lecture because of the steps she had taken 
in her own life to break that mold. She criticized herself 
; for being a “housewife slave” for years before rejecting 
that role and going to college where, however, there was 
no women’s liberation group in which she could expand 
her feminist perspective. 

That the ongoing history of women today would be 
shown in News & Letters was fascinating to another 
woman undergraduate. To her, the times when she felt 
most alienated were when she worked as a waitress, and 
she talked about the degradation! for all waiters and wait- 
resses in Reagan’s new plan to make employers deduct 
tip money from restaurant employees’ checks, whether or 
not they received that money. (See story, page 2.) 

In all three lectures, the Black dimension was central, 
both to the women’s movement in history and to Marx’s 
analysis of capitalism. When Dunayevskaya discussed the 
coincidence in history of Nat Turner’s revolt and a public 
speech by a Black woman, Maria Stewart, the first by 
any woman white or Black, in America, or when the talk 
turned to the influence of the abolitionist movement and 
the Civil War in Marx’s greatest work, Capital, it wasn’t 
just a history lesson. That world and historical view of 
Black women and of Marx attracted a Black woman un- 
dergraduate from inner city Detroit who is attending 
mostly white Oakland University. She said she knew noth- 
ing of Marxism, other than the myth that Russia is a 
Marxist state. Yet the idea that a philosophy can revol- 
utionize the world compelled her to find out more about it. 

The largest group, 120 students, came to hear the lec- 
ture at the University of Michigan. This talk was on “New 
Moments in Marx’s Last Decade. ’’But it began with 
Marx’s “first moments” in order to see that in Marx 
there is no division between economics and philosophy. 
Thus, Marx’s doctoral dissertation, the humanist es- 
says, the Grundrisse, the Critique of Political Economy — 
all led up to the process of writing Capital that revealed 
a new concept of theory. 

Marx’s finding new political forms in mass struggle for 
opposing capitalism assumed the center of all his writ- 
ings, dislodging forever the view that individual thinkers 
alone move history forward. Flowing out of these stages 
in Marx are the “new moments!’ in his last decade. Marx, 
in the French edition of Capital, the last one he worked 
on, revealed a sensitivity to Class struggles leading to 
revolutions outside of the industrialized world. This was 
reinforced in Marx’s commentaries on the anthropolo- 
gical studies of his 1880s Ethnological Notebooks in which 
he returned to the man/ woman relationship. 

This lecture met a renewed and growing interest on 
campuses everywhere in Marxist thought. But in addition, 
the attraction here was surely also related to students’ 


desires to counter the oppressive reality they see with a 
total kind of knowledge of capitalist society that’s simu- 
ltaneously the action of changing it. It so happens that 
the U. of Mich, has attempted to win a contract to conduct 
military research on campus. An undercurrent of op- 
position to that is now coalescing with resistance to the 
administration’s dismantling of curricula not geared to 
business or war. A creative protest by Fine Arts students 
grabbed headlines the very day of the lecture. One 
woman student at the lecture wore a tag on her lapel that 
read, “If you think education is too expensive, try ignor- 
ance.” 

New forms of campus militancy are being expressed 
this year. Yet so deep are the crisis in capitalism in this, 
the Marx centenary year, that not only are newer layers 
of youth revolt emerging to challenge its inhumanity, but 
that revolt is seeing a philosophic basis to overturn the 
system and replace it with something entirely new and 
human. The attempt by students to re-educate themselves 
in a way not possible in the classroom 4- by coming to the 
lectures — is a step in building such a foundation. 



Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 
DETROIT: 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Km. 316 

Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 77303, San Francisco, 
Cal. 94107 (658-14481 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194 

Los Angeles, Cal, 90029 

NEW YORK: PO Box 196 C 

New York, N.Y. 10163 (989-3188) 
CHICAGO: 220 S. State, Rm. 1326 

Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663-0839) 
FLINT: PO Box 3384 

Flint, Mich. 48502 

LONDON: British Marxist-Humanists 

c/o 265 Seven Sisters Rd. 
London, N4, England 
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Oakland, Cal. — Over 700 blockaders at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base — test site for MX missiles — have been 
arrested as of March 23. These include “overlanders” 
who hiked from the camp onto the base and actually got 
right up to the missile assembly area. This really shook 
up the military! Many who took part in the blockade were 
Idds under 18. They formed their own affinity group, mak- 
ing their own decisions on tactics and organization and 
electing their own leaders. The police treated them es- 
pecially rough at the January Vandenberg action, trying 
to intimidate the parents against this blockade. But the 
kids could not be stopped. 

Youth in Revolt 

Political trials against students in Kenya are soon to 
begin. Although the Daniel arap Moi government has re- 
leased many political prisoners arrested after the August 
coup attempt in which 1,000 Kenyans died and the univer- 
sity was closed, leaders of the student movement and 
democratic opposition are still in jail. Opposition to Moi’s 
rule focused last year on his invitation to the U.S. to base 
the Rapid Deployment Force in Kenya. 

* * * 

Despite the Polish authorities declaration of the lifting 
of martial law, military rule in the schools has intensified 
so that now military commissars have been appointed as 
deputy heads in every school in Poland. Their role is to 
dismiss school employees on the spot and expel pupils for 
signs of protest or deviant thinking. Nevertheless, acts of 
protest by students continue, including in Cracow where 
59 pupils were disciplined for a distributing leaflets, two 
were expelled and one interned. 

* * * . 

In a national day of protest, Feb. 23, students at several 
colleges in England occupied campus buildings and 
demonstrated their opposition to educational cuts planned 
by the Tory government. At North London Polytechnic, 
police evicted students in indefinite occupation, who then 
occupied another building. A specific demand of that oc- 
cupation was to save the college’s school of librarianship. 
Campus employees and teaching staff refused to cross 
student picket lines at some colleges. 

* * * 

The military dictatorship which calls itself the “Islamic 
Republic of Bangladesh” has come up against new oppo- 
sition from the youth. In February police teargassed and 
then opened fire on thousands of striking students, killing 
three. The youths were out in force to protest reactionary 
new laws to make education “Islamic.” 

* * * 

William G. Paddock was sentenced to one year Oct. 6 
for refusing to be drafted into the South African military. 
Paddock’s overtly political objection to conscription 
comes from his view that South Africa’s war on Namibia 
is unjust. His sentencing preceeded by one month a new 
military callup system intended to counter insurgent 
freedom fighters. 

s : : ; rti -- -* •, '• - . (i.d.a.f. -news notes) 


Free speech at Berkeley 

Berkeley, Cal. — Students Against Intervention in El 
Salvador (SAINTES) confronted UN Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick during a lecture on “human rights” at the 
University of California on Feb. 15. Some wore black 
capes and white death masks, others shouted “40,000 
dead!” and “genocide, murderer!” They convinced her to 
cancel another lecture the following day. 

In response to a demand for an apology, not only did 
the Student Senate at Berkeley refuse, but instead sent a 
“letter of regret” in which they told Kirkpatrick: “We 
cannot help but find it somewhat inconsistent that you 
feel such great concern for your own freedom of speech 
while blithely accepting ... so much misery and lack of 
freedom throughout the world.” They narrowly voted 
down a recommendation that she be extradited to a “lib- 
erated” zone of El Salvador. 

Since the lecture, however, there has also been a con- 
certed attack on SAINTES, under the cover of allowing 
“free speech.” The UC administration and its faculty 
supporters want to use the Feb. 15 events as an excuse to 
have police remove protesters at future lectures. The sor- 
ority-fraternity faction in the Student Senate tried to cut 
SAINTES’ funds but they, were stopped by the Third 
World-Progressive students. 

There is a challenge to free speech at UC, but it is not 
coming from SAINTES. As one student observed, Kirkpa : 
trick got to speak — in fact, she has the biggest propa- 
ganda platform of all the Reagan government: “The way 
it’s being talked about now, ‘free speech’ has really 
changed in 20 years. I thought it meant the right to pro- 
test when the government sponsors genocide, and that’s 
what Kirkpatrick is supporting in Central America. That 
is the real issue.” — N & L Committee members 


Discover the real story of the Free Speech 
Movement! 

The Free Speech Movement and 
the Negro Revolution 

by Mario Savio, Eugene Walker, Raya Dunayevskaya \ 
only 500 plus 500 postage 
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order from News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd 
Detroit, Mich. 48211 


Junior high activist 

Berkeley, Cal. — When I was in eighth grade and ev- 
erything started happening in El Salvador last year, I had 
a very reactionary history teacher. She made me so mad 
that I had to go out and see for myself that what she said 
wasn’t true. 

Last February my friend and I were told about the 
Livermore Blockade. We decided there was a real need to 
do kid organizing, and we knew the Livermore Action 
Group wouldn’t do it, so we decided to do it for ourselves. 

Just like my history teacher was getting me so angry, 
Reagan was getting, people angry with his talk on limited 
nuclear war. And with the added threat of prosecutions of 
draft resisters, anti war groups started forming in the 
high schools and junior high schools. 

We designed our own non-violence training, because 
we got bored at the adults’ training. We spent less time on 
strategy and scenario, but talked a lot about issues affect- 
ing us like peer pressure, and the problems with not hav- 
ing the support of our parents. 

In June our group, Lifesquad, had more and more 
people. Nobody did any formal outreach, it just happened. 
On June 21, 49 kids were arrested at the Livermore 
Blockade. Now everyone feds more powerful. After tak- 
ing an action we felt we could do something. We’re think- 
ing of having an all-kids blockade this summer. 

What kids are worrying about today are jobs, the 
minimum wage, the draft. Reagan’s minimum wage for 
youth affects Black teenagers the most. This resembles 
all Reagan’s other policies.. 

But the “squeal law” is what gets me most upset. No 
one that I know will go and get birth control with that 
law. The other day in class we talked about what we don’t 
discuss with our parents. Most people said everything. 
The number one thing we couldn’t talk about, side by side 
with drugs, is sex. It seems to me that the law is an 
attack on the intelligence and maturity of young people. 
Between slave labor and saying that we know better 
about sexual attitudes, it’s just incredible. 

Unfortunately, the “movement” at Berkeley High is 
still a very middle class, whiteone, and what’s “in” now 
is to protest nuclear weapons. I have a low tolerance for 
being bound to talk about just nuclear weapons. All of this 
could only be talked about in abstractions. You couldn't 
talk about why there was a military budget. We couldn’t 
talk about the economic draft, and where a nuclear con- 
frontation might happen. 

I think however people getting involved with political 
issues is really good. I got involved through nuclear work. 
But it has to be carried further. The other day I was 
reading an article about the youth in Soweto shutting 
down schools. I want to xerox' it and pass it out to my 
friends. ■ « — Amv 
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LIFE AND TINES 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

The following are excepts from an open letter from Ewa 
Kubctsiewicz, a woman imprisoned under martial law in Po- 
land for organizing a strike in Gdansk. It was included in 
Solidarity Information Bulletin, Paris, No. 50. 

On Dec. 14 the President of the National Council pre- 
sented to the Sejm (parliament) a proposal concerning, 
among others, political prisoners in Poland. In a few 
words, I would like to take a position on this. 

I was arrested on Dec. 20, 1981. Thus I have behind me 
a year of prison experiences and I can state that the 
punishment of imprisonment is not only the fact of isola- 
tion, placing someone in a penal institution, doing every- 
thing to destroy him pschologically and physically. A 
prisoner is a thing, not necessary, not desirable to ack- 
nowledge, so he has to go through a whole gamut of' 
humiliations. 

I do not have the status of political prisoner, as neither 
do my friends. I am simply a criminal. The President of 
the National Council did not mention a word about the 
right of political prisoners to a separate status, despite 
the fact that on the 20th and 21st of each month we re- 


mind authorities of it by undertaking a protest hunger 
strike. 

The President of the National Council proposed, how- 
ever, something else — an act of mercy. Only those who, 
as I, went through the judicial process which was a grim 
farce and had nothing in common with law and order, went 
through the interrogation, arrest and prison, can fully 
understand how heinous is this proposition. After a year 
of fighting with myself, despite all the fevil, not to surren- 
der to hate, suddenly I find out that it is I — sentenced to 
ten years imprisonment and five years of loss of political 
rights, whose son received a three year sentence only for 
being my son — I have to ask for forgiveness and mercy, 
show repentance. 

Only Mr. President did not say what forgiveness and 
who I am to ask. Is it the prosecutor Wojcieszka, or 
maybe Krywoszejew, the SB (security police) official who 
falsified the record? I direct this question also to Gen. 
Jaruzelski who, in front of TV cameras, called for a show 
of repentance. Who has to show this repentance? I? 

Come out — yes! At any price — no! 

^ — Ewa Kubasiewicz 

Throughout Poland the struggle for freedom refuses to 


be crushed. On March 9, the opening day of the trial of 
Ann Walentynowicz, whose firing sparked the 1980 take- 
over of the Gdansk shipyards, Lech Walesa told reporters: 
“We will have to organize protests, hunger strikes, 
strikes. We can’t talk when so many people are in jails.” 
Ms. Walentynowicz is being tried for continuing union 
activity after the imposition of martial law. 

At the same time, a letter delivered to Parliament 
from Gdansk shipyard workers called for the restoration 
of Solidarnosc ana withdrawal of reprisals and warned 
the military junta — you cannot “turn back the tide of 
history.” 

Four days later the first new Gdansk rally of 2,000 pro- 
testers took {dace outside the shipyards. Other rallies oc- 
curred in Warsaw and Wroclaw. The next day another 
demonstration took place in Gdansk as workers returned 
to their shift. 

The Catholic Church continues to play an underhanded 
role, calling both in Gdansk via Walesa’s personal priest, 
and elsewhere, for Poles to stay away from the demon- 
strations. But the continuing protests show how far the 
government is from dividing this great mass movement. 


China 

Last year a magazine in Beijing printed an article on 
unemployed youth that quoted one young person: “I have 
spent springs and autumns depending on my old parents 
for a living, sometimes wandering to the east ana some- 
times to the west. When can I put an end to this wander- 
ing? The years are flying by, and my youth is slipping 
away.” (Cited in SPEAHRbead, No. 16.) 

To say that there was no unemployment in China even a 
few years ago, you would have had to count being sent to 
a labor reform camp as having a job. Young people like 
the person above can testify that the “iron rice bowl”, the 
so-called lifetime job in China, now only applies to older 
workers already in the factories. Now the Deng Xiaoping 
government has been attacking workers’ job security as 
holding up the country’s modernization. 

The right to strike was officially eliminated from tne 
1982 Constitution. New regulations that make it easier to 
fire workers are aimed at resistance on the job — in 1981, 
while the government closed down a number of less effi- 
cient factories, labor productivity still fell 1.8 percent. 

The official prescription for jobs for youth is not so 
different from Reagan flipping through the Washington 
Post and declaring there are lots of jobs. Youth are being 
exhorted to make their own jobs, fn street peddling and 
small handicrafts — all without the basic health and hous- 
ing benefits that go with regular employment. 


Watch next month for my review of a major new 
study of Russian totalitarianism by a noted French 
Left theoretician: Edgar Morin’s De la Nature de 
l’URSS: Complexe totalitaire et nouvel Empire 
(Fayard, 1983). — K.A.B. 


Jl 



More than 7,000 snake-dancing demonstrators protested 
the visit of the nuclear-powered U.S. aircraft carrier En- 
terprise to Sasebo, Japan. 


Chile 

The fascist, American-supported junta in Chile is facing 
unprecedented resistance in its tenth year in power. The 
opposition has, as in Argentina, begun to gain access to 
the streets, after years of state terrorism. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of rock-throwing demonstra- 
tors converged on the streets of Santiago on March 25 
protesting against the military government of President 
Augusto Pinochet. Police used water cannons to battle the 
protesters, arresting 250 people. While most arrested 
were youth, many office workers and shoppers joined the 
chants of “Pinochet, assassin!” 

Protest demonstrations Tiave been increasing in recent 
months as unemployment has nearly doubled over last 
year to more than 20 percent in Santiago, and even higher 
in the provinces. More than 1,400 people were arrested in 
protests last year. 

In December, the Left labor federation Coordinadora 
Nacional Sindical organized a protest in the center of San- 
tiago, where hundreds of workers defied brutal police re- 
pression. On Dec. 15, the Left brought thousands into the 
streets of three cities under the slogan “Bread, work, 
justice and liberty.” They fought with police as sabotage 
actions cut off electric power in most major cities. 

At the Catholic University of Santiago, a student revolt 
broke out after Marcela Palma, a leader among the phi- 
losophy students, was kidnapped and raped by police. 
There were also student revolts in Valparaiso. Of crucial 
importance in this renewed activism, which has included 
also wildcat strikes in industry, is not only the under- 
ground Left, but sympathetic sections of the Catholic 
Church. 

Repression, however, remains extremely severe, al- 
though more devious and subtle than the mass murders of 
1973-74 which inaugurated the Pinochet era. At the end of 
1982, the proletarian slums outside Santiago called la Cis- 
tema and Nuevo Armanecer were raided by police — 
1,500 people were roused out of their beds and put in a 
concentration camp for 12 hours, simply because those 
neighborhoods have seen a lot of opposition activity. 
Thousands of other suspects have been exiled, Russian- 
style, to remote cold or desert areas. Despite this continu- 
ing terrorism, the movement against the dictatorship is 
gaining numbers, unity and self-confidence. 

Germany 

The influence of the peace movement continues to 
mushroom, not only in West Germany where the Green 
Party has entered Parliament, but also in the East. The 
East German regime, like the Social Democrats in the 
West, is trying to use the movement. They organized a 
100,000-strong “official” peace march in February on the 
anniversary of the allied genocidal bombing of Dresden in 
1945. But hundreds of youth broke off from that official 
rally to attend independent rallies at Protestant churches. 

Other recent rallies included one near Jena where a 
Polish flag was carried by a young truck driver, earning 
him 20 months in prison. It should be remembered that 
some of the important revolutionary student leaders of 
the 1960s in the West, such as Rudi Dutschke, came origi- 
nally out of the church-based resistance in the East. 

In the West, the victory of “Reagan’s man,” Helmut 
Kohl, was a hollow one. It has by no means ended the 
mass anti-war movement. Nor will the 10.4 percen unem- 
ployment go away. 

But contradictions within the Greens were also pointed 
up in March when their oldest elected Parliamentarian 
suddenly had to resign, after admitting that he had once 
been a SS member. Nothing pointed up more starkly the 
fact that some people support ecology from the Right. It 
is a challenge the movement will have to face, sooner or 
later. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of capitalism, whether 
in its private property form as in the U.S., or its state 
property form as in Russia or China. We stand for the 
development of a new human society based on the principles 
of Marx's Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard not separated from the articula- 
tion of a philosophy of liberation. A Black production work- 
er, Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker's Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the author 
of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism internationally as American 
Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure was 
grounded in the movement from practice throughout the 200 
years from 1776 to Today discloses Marx's "new Human- 
ism," both internationally and in its American roots. Phil- 
osophy and Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic 
roots both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the actual revolu- 
tionary movements of his day, articulated these forces of 
revolution as Reason — Labor, Black, Youth, Women — of 
our day. By tracing and paralleling this age's 30-year 
movement from practice to theory with our own theoretical 
development for the same three decades, Marxist-Humantsm 
in the U.S. has met the challenge of the "new moments" in 
the last decade of Marx's life by disclosing in them a trail to 
the 1980s. It is this trail, these paths of revolution — be it in 
the birth of a whole new generation of revolutionaries, 
including the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the emer- 
gence of a whole new Third World — that form the content 


of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution. This work challenges post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the 
nuclear world is threatened with the extinction of civilization 
itself it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, but to 
reveal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the pres- 
ent. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott against segregation — activities which signalled a 
new movement from practice which' was itself a form of 
theory. Vol. 1, No. 1, came off the press on the second 
anniversary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt against 
Russian state-capitalism masquerading as Communism, in 
order to express our solidarity with freedom fighters abroad 
as well as at home. Because 1953 was also the year when 
we worked out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as individuality 
"purified of all that interferes with its universalism, i.e. , with 
freedom itself," we organized ourselves in Committees rather 
than any elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded in the 
documents and on microfilm available to all under title the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection on deposit at the Labor 
History Archives of Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and -freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution states: "It 
is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among workers. 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor." We do not separate the mass activities 
from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a participant in 
these freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes in these 
principles, is invited to join us. Send for a copy of the 
Constitution of News and Letters Committees. 
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Alabama 

struggle 

deepens 



by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

I am turning my column over this month to Lou 
Turner to report on the latest developments in Alabama 
— Charles Denby. 

In a special letter to subscribers and friends in Alabama 
which accompanied the April issue of News & Letters, 
Charles Denby wrote: “I believe that there is a greater 
crisis in Black freedom in my home state today than at 
any time since the days of the Civil Rights Movement 
nearly 20 years ago.” 

Like the Taylor family from Ohio and Pontiac, Mich., 
who were arrested in Montgomery, Ala. in February and 
beaten while in custody for defending themselves against 
two white police attackers, Denby had left Alabama long 
ago for the factories of the North. Like the Taylors he has 
never lost touch with “home”, and has always written 
about the Black threads of the freedom struggle that bind 
Black working people of the North and the South. 

BLACK MASS MILITANCY 

Today, mice again the South has become the scene of 
Black mass militancy. Scenes from the Black freedom 
movement in Alabama have unfolded in quick succession 
since the Taylor family incident. 

Montgomery has seen some 2000 community people turn 
out to thd'fitgl inass meeting following the Taylor arrests. 
And since then there have been mass meetings every 
Monday night where 300-500 have attended. To free the 
Taylor family on bonds ranging from $20,000 to $40,000 
some Montgomery residents have pledged their homes. 

Even the Montgomery Advertiser had to declare in an 
editorial that “By now most Montgomerians suspect that 

(Continued on Page 8) 



South African metal workers have been active in wave of 
strikes that have swept the country in the last several 
years. 


Janusz Onyszkiewicz addressing unofficial Solidarity rally 
to commemorate 1943 Warsaw Ghetto uprising. Moments 
later he was arrested. He has not been heard from since. 


MAY DAY, 1983 


Workers from Poland and South 
Africa to U.S. strive for freedom 


by Michael Connolly 

Ronald Reagan’s public relations bandwa- 
gon proclaiming his “new economic recovery” 
received a rude shock, April 6, when he tra- 
velled to Pittsburgh to proclaim the Ad- 
ministration’s latest panacea — retraining 
programs in computer “hi-tech.” The grinning 
president was met by 5,000 furious unemploy- 


Black Chicago on the move 


Chicago, 111. — “This is a people’s movement that 
says we can do it so let’s do it. Not just for Harold Wash- 
ington — he was a big part of it, but not the major part. If 
it had just been Harold Washington, all the nasty things 
they said about him could have turned things around. 
They used every trick in the book. It didn’t work and the 
reason it didn’t work is that the people banded together 
' and decided that this is what we wanted to do.” 

Sc spoke one Black woman who worked hard on the 
campaign. Banded together is what Black Chicago did 
with a power never seen in electoral politics here. The more 
than 90 percent turnout of Black voters marked the begin- 
nings of a new movement for self-determination that opens 
up toe potential for new forms of organization that go beyond 
any Democratic Party politics. 

CHALLENGE BOSS-BLACK RELATIONSHIP 
A Black man who had been a precinct captain for ten 
years before he broke with the machine over racism in 
the ’60s spoke about how the system was before: “We 
always wanted a Black mayor but we were shut out. We 
in the Black wards had to carry our votes down to city 
hall and you were supposed to get so many jobs in return. 
m But most of the jobs always went somewhere else; and 
the ones we got were the most menial. 

“The system was like the sharecropper thing. You 
were supposed to split 50-50, but you know it doesn’t work 
like that and come harvest time you were going to be 
; broke. This kind of thing has been built into the fabric of 
Chicago politics over the years, what I call the ‘boss- 
Black relationship.’ But this election is the first substan- 
tial challenge to this.” 

The unified Black showing was augmented by the 
fact that Washington gained nearly 80 percent of the His- 
panic vote and 18 percent of the white vote. 
m. THE RACISM OF CHICAGO 

But white voters also turned out in record numbers to 
vote for Washington’s opponent, Bernard Epton. The rac- 
ial hysteria of the campaign also set a new Chicago rec- 
ord. The campaign slogan, “Vote Epton before it’s too 
late,” set the initial tone and it was downhill from that 


point on. Despite the fact that Washington had won the 
Democratic primary, lifelong party regulars jumped into 
the Republican camp in droves, at first with paper bags 
over their heads, but later openly as this unheard of prac- 
tice became widely acceptable. 

Epton, for his part, limited his campaign to personal 
attacks on Washington, thus fanning the racism of his 
constituents. The most disgusting and unfounded attacks 
were released via anonymous leaflets (most of which 
were later traced to Epton headquarters or the Police 
Department) which were a combination of attacks on 
Washington’s moral character and racist epithets. Also 
circulating were buttons with a watermelon with a black 
slash through it; T-shirts saying “vote right, vote white”; 
phone numbers with racist recorded messages. 

The racism of Chicago is enormous but a movement 
has begun that even in the context of the election, points to 
some new directions. For one thing a number of new 
independent Black aldermen (city council) were elected, 
including former Black Panther Bobby Rush, and Anna 
Langford who has long been identified with the Civil 
Rights Movement. Former Black businessman Wallace 
Davis was also elected. Davis is the President of WHIPP 
(Working Hard To Insure People’s Protection), an organi- 
zation with over 1,000 members. WHIPP was organized in 
toe wake of a successful lawsuit over police brutality by 
Davis after he was shot by a police officer, and then 
stripped of his valuables as the policeman shouted “die 
n — r. 

The breadth of the movement can be seen in the fact 
that Latinos, who also suffer at the hqnds-of the machine, 
went heavily for Washington. And also that the 18 percent 
white vote came not just from the traditional “liberals” 
but from all over the city including portions of the ethnic 
population. 

So the election of Harold Washington cannot be con- 
lined to only's Black mayor in office. Nor was it only a 
successful struggle against racism. It is the beginning of 
the re-emergence of the freedom movement in which 
Black masses have always played a vanguard role. 

— Mark Jones and David Park 


ed, many of them laid off from steel mills, 
who had to be kept away from Reagan by 
cops with dogs. In this largest demonstration at 
any Reagan appearance since he took office, 
the workers’ signs gave the lie to the Ad- 
ministration’s claim that “America’s on the 
mend”: “We want jobs, not talk.” 

As Reagan spoke, the unemployment figures were 
underlining the demonstrators’ charges that toe recent 
anemic increases in production have meant no real crea- 
tion of jobs. On the contrary, West Virginia’s 21 percent 
unemployment rate in March set a record for any state 
since figures began being kept over 40 years ago. And 
unemployment for Black America nationally continued at 
levels over 100 percent higher than that for whites. 
OPPOSITION NATIONALLY AND INTER- 
NATIONALLY 

Opposition to such unconscionable conditions kept ap- 
pearing throughout the month of April. In California, wor- 
kers from the closed GM Fremont plant rallied to demand 
that the UAW convention take a national strike vote to 
back up their right to jobs when the plant is re-opened as 
a joint GM-Toyota venture. And in Chicago, where unem- 
ployment and housing conditions have steadily worsened 
since the failure of “poverty programs” in the 1960s, a 
massive mobilization in the city’s Black neighborhoods 
drew world attention as they succeeded in throwing an 
entrenched racist machine out of office. 

Indeed, so deep is the continuing crisis of capitalism 
today, and such new forms has the revolt by workers 
against it taken, that both “official” economists and 
movement activists have had a fresh view of the world 
dimensions of labor thrust before their eyes. On the one 
hand they have had to contend with no less than 30 million 
unemployed in toe OECD nations (the industrial “West”), 
as well as a decline in toe real standard of living for 
factory workers in those lands of 15 percent since 1967. On 
the other hand they have witnessed a stream of demon- 
strations, strikes and street riots by employed and unem- 
ployed alike, from Argentina and Brazil to Ireland and 
France. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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WOMAN U REASON 


Marxism and feminism: divorce or reunion? 


Women and Revolution: A Discussion of the Unhappy 
Marriage of Marxism and Feminism. Edited by Lydia Sar- 
gent. Boston: South End Press, 1981. 

This collection of essays has a title that is most intri- 
guing because it poses interrelationships between cate- 
gories which many feminists are obviously re-examining 
for today’s Women’s Liberation Movement. Editor Lydia 
Sargent has an interesting introduction on the birth of the 
Women's Liberation Movement out of the elitist, sexist, 
male-dominated organizations of the Left in the late 60s. 
The major essay, however, is by Heidi Hartman, entitled, 
“The Unhappy Marriage of Marxism and Feminism.’’ 

Hartman states her position as follows: “The marriage 
of Marxism and feminism has been like the marriage of 
husband and wife depicted in English common law: 
Marxism and feminism are one and that one is Marx- 
ism,” concluding, “we need either a healthier marriage 
or a divorce.” 

Hartman argues that while categories of Marxism pro- 
vide essential insight into the laws of historical develop- 
ment, Marxism is sex blind. She says that feminist ana- 
lysis on the other hand, is blind to history and insufficent- 
ly materialist, and therefore, both Marxism and feminism 
must be drawn upon if we are to understand the develop- 
ment. of Western society in which partnership of patriar- 
chy and capitalism has evolved. 

UNDISTINGUISHED ‘MARXISM’ 

However when Hartman writes about “Marxism,” she 
makes no attempt to distinguish the Marxism of Marx 
(which she doesn’t even bother to comment upon) from 
today’s totalitarian states of the Eastern bloc who call 
themselves “socialist”. Nor does she go beyond Engels’ 
Origin of the Family as to what Marxism has to say on 
questions of women. 

She stresses that since capitalism and private pro- 
perty are not the principal causes of the oppression of 
women, an end to capitalism will not result in the end of 
Women’s oppression. She concludes that while any change 
in patriarchy or capitalism will have ripple effects on the 
other, ft is not inconceivable to think of socialist societies 
that are patriarchal! 

Hartman is an example of those socialist-feminists who 
see socialism as a solely economic category or materialist 
substructure, and not as a full social uprooting including 
man/woman relations. She, along with other socialist-fe- 
minists, view Marx’s goal and methodology as concerned 
only with the economic domain, and fail to see his writ- 
ings as a full philosophy of liberation. 

In the very same 1844 Essays (Economic-Philosophic 

Take Back the Night 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — About 500 women and men gath- 
; ered in the cold on the evening of April 15 for Ann Arbor’s 
fourth annual Take Back the Night (TBTN) demon- 
stration, organized by the Ann Arbor Coalition Against 
Rape. The timing of the demonstration was very approp- 
riate, following a series of rapes recently on campus at 
the University of Michigan, which many women we talked 
to linked to the recent rape of a woman in New Bedford, 
Mass., and the horrible danger that a woman faces in this 
sexist society. 

The coalition has taken on many activities both on 
campus and in the community, including establishing a 
fund for emergency medical aid to rape survivors, and an 
all night transportation service. Unfortunately, however, 
the demonstration itself didn’t match up to these com- 
munity activities, and raised many of the same questions 
we have faced in every Take Back the Night march. 

I was very disturbed that there there was not even one 
woman of color on the speakers’ platform, because al- 
though there is not a large Black community in Ann Ar- 
bor, conditions of life and labor have made minority 
women the most vulnerable to rape and they have or- 
ganized the fight-back bothon the question of sexism and 
racism. Some of the earliest Take Back the Night 
marches in the U S. took place in the Roxbury section of 
Boston protesting the lack of concern over the rapes of 13 
women, 12 of whom were Black. 

The biggest controversy of the night, and one which 
comes up over and over again, was whether or not men 
would be allowed to march, for while men active in the 
struggle against rape were welcome at the rally and 
would have a workshop the next day, the position of the 
organizers was that the enemy was this “women-hating 
culture” and that it needed to be “replaced by feminist 
culture,” by women themselves. 

But my question, and one which we discussed with sev- 
eral women marchers was, how do we replace a 
“women-hating culture" if we don’t even mention that 
young boys and male prisoners and gays are also raped in 
this society? We had some lively conversations with 
women marchers who opposed the ban on men marching 
and who were deeply concerned about developing new 
human relationships from infancy to adulthood, based not 
on abstract “sister power,” but deep dialogue between 
women and men. 

— Miriam C. Drew 
Women’s Liberation - N&L Committees 


Manuscripts) in which he writes of alienated labor and 
the exploitation of capital, Marx hits out against “vulgar 
communism” and singles out alienated man/woman rela- 
tions in class society. He writes of the man/ woman rela- 
tion as the measure whereby die humanity of society was 
to be judged at each point in history. > 

Marx made it clear that far from reducing freedom to a 
question of property forms, private or state, one had to 
guard against setting up any societal form that “negated 
the personality of human beings.” Thus, the goal of his 
philosophy, which he called a “thorough-going naturalism 
or humanism,” was to end the division between mental 
and manual labor and development of new human begin- 
nings where “the free development of each is the precon- 
dition for the development of all.” Any "socialist” society 


New Bedford: 
readers respond 

I used to live in New Bedford, so the horrible rape there 
was especially close to me. Your column was magnifi- 
cent. It’s so true what you say about sexuality in our 
society being like a possession, a commodity to be used. I 
have seen this view in both men and women. The column 
is original in discussing sexuality as an “aspect of full 
personhood.” I was glad to see this discussed in N&L. 

— Looking for new human relations, 
Los Angeles 

• 

Your article brought together so much that is so often 
separated: the questions of rape and of sexuality, the 
lives of women active in movements for freedom from 
Ireland to the American Civil Rights Movement, and 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution. The quote from Marx 
speaks so well to the condition of women in my home 
country of India, where in the rural areas there isn’t even 
the sense that women should be treated equally. But the 
Women’s Movement is growing in India, and women have 
been organizing against rape, against beatings by their 
husbands, and against low wages and high prices for food. 

— Indian woman living in the U.S. 
• 

New Bedford was so terrible, so stunning, that it tends 
to numb the senses at first. I don’t know when I would 
have made the connection to think about it in the way 
Suzanne Casey did in her article (April N&L), where she 
quoted that mind-opening passage from Marx’s 1844 
Humanist Essays on the "infinite degradation of man.” I 
felt compelled to re-read the whole essay it came from, 
“Private Property and Communism”. And then on into 
some of Marx’s r ‘Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” I 
began to work out for myself what I had heard Raya 
talking about on her lecture tour: that Marx’s “new 
humanism” from the beginning was about not only new 
relations in* production, but new man/ woman relations. 1 
wish there would be a serious study of these essays in the 
Women’s Liberation Movement now, instead of some of 
the nonsense on sexuality that’s printed. 

<— Subscriber, Detroit 

U.S. Auto Radiator 

Women’s Liberation for 
us, not for management 

Detroit, Mich. — At U.S. Auto Radiator the treatment of 
the women is quite bad. First there is favoritism of some 
women over others. A few of the women seem to be get- 
ting the dirtiest jobs and end up being transferred any- 
where the company needs them at the moment. When 
some of the women complained that this should be done 
by seniority, the response is that seniority has no mean- 
ing except an extra week’s vacation after three years. 

We do need some type of women’s liberation. Not one 
woman on a regular job makes as much as a man makes. 
But on the other hand we don’t want women’s liberation 
for some of the company personnel, if the company is 
going to use women’s liberation for its own purpose — 
women supervisors would be just as; bad as the men 
supervisors. We need women’s liberation for us, not for 
the management. 

One woman with 15 years seniority ended up getting her 
arm badly burned cleaning one machine. Then she had to 
drive herself to the hospital, get the arm fixed up and 
come back into the plant. Even after 15 years in the plant, 
what does the company give you? A pin and a $75 U.S. 
savings bond! And this given on your break time so no 
production is lost And still we have absolutely no pension 
plan, so what’s a bond going to do for you when you 
retire? 

One woman summed up work at U.S. Auto Radiator 
best when she said: “This {dace is worse than a prison. 
You have to work here because you need money to live.” 

— Woman worker, U.S. Auto Radiator 


that still remained patriarchal would not, in Marx’s view, 
be socialist! 

One of the respondents to Hartman is Aziza al Hibri, a 
Lebanese writer whose writings deal with Third World 
women in particular. Her essay, entitled “Capitalism is 
an extension of Patriarchy, but Marxism is not femin- 
ism,” defines capitalism as an advanced stage of patriar- 
chy. To her this patriarchy is driven by man’s desire for 
immortality, which unlike woman, who reproduces her- 
self, can only be fulfilled through the process of produc- 
tion and control over women. 

One can be appalled by her ahistorical vision, which 
credits the whole history of the development of humanity 
to man, as woman is reduced only to her role in reproduc- 
tion. But the further shocker is that the movement of 
history turns not upon the dialectic of freedom as worked 
out by Hegel and concretized by Marx, but by “a move- 
ment dictated partially by the male dissatisfaction with 
the modes of domination.” To al Hibri all of history is the 
male’s struggle for domination. 

WHAT DIRECTION FOR WOMEN? 

While she certainly correctly points out the sexism of 
much of the movement in the Middle East — the area of 
the world she is most interested in — where exactly can 
we go from, here with her vision of women as having no 
historical role in a movement for freedom? 

How far we are from Marx’s vision which recognized 
all the human aspirations and drive for full freedom in 
movements to overthrow the old societies and create new 
ones. It was Marx who wrote, “Anybody who knows any- 
thing of history knows that great social changes are im- 
possible without the feminine ferment.” Isn’t that 
“feminine ferment” what we have witnessed in our own 
era in revolutions from Iran to Nicaragua to the Polish 
Solidarity movement? The utmost expression of Marxism 
for our day finds itself within all the new movements for 
freedom today, including most decidedly in feminism, 
with women demanding economic, social, political and 
sexual changes in society. 

It is about time that women’s liberation intellectuals 
caught up with this movement occuring today. They can 
only hope to do so if they take quite a different look at the 
relation of woman and revolution, one that begins with 
the Marxism of Marx and seeks to recreate it out of the 
revolutionary struggles of our day in which women are 
such a revolutionary dimension. — Neda Azad 



women* 

worldwide 


A U.S. Commission on Civil Rights report entitled “A 
Growing Crisis: Disadvantaged Women and their Chil- 
dren” stated the increase in the number of poor families 
headed by women is “a time bomb in American society”. 
Families headed by women are living in tremendous 
poverty and the number of these families has been grow- 
ing since 1970. In particular there are Black and Hispanic 
female-headed households that face “sex-stereotyped 
education, sex-segregated jobs and wage discrimination”, 
the report said. 

In 1982, there were 33 reported attacks on abortion cli- 
nics in the USA, by right-wing “right to life” groups. An 
association erf doctors and abortion centers known as the 
National Abortion Federation said these attacks include 
six firebombings of clinics and the kidnapping of a doctor. 
The attacks have increased on a local level, now that the 
anti-abortion groups have been unsuccessful in restricting 
abortion nationwide. 

* • • 

Very sketchy reports have begun to come from Iran 
that there was a march -and celebration there on Interna- 
tional Women’s Day, by women who were not wearing the 
chador or veil — in a country where women have been 
whipped to death for this! We salute our brave Iranian 
sisters, and appeal to readers to publicize and support 
their continuing freedom struggle. Information, both in 
Farsi and in English, on the women’s liberation struggle 
today in Iran, and on women’s participation in the histor- 
ic 1906-09 Iranian Revolution, can be obtained from Wo- 
men’s Liberation - News and Letters through this news- 
paper. 

* * . 

Two women from the Peace Camp at Greenham Com- 
mon, England, will be touring the U.S. during May. Con- 
tact Susan Pines, Women’s Pentagon Action, do War Re- 
sisters' League, 339 Lafayette Street, NY. NY 10012 for 
more information. 


Correction 


The Indian women’s liberation collective, Manushi, 
has ashed us to inform readers that “Jyoti”, who 
submitted the letter printed in the March, 1983 N&L, 
as a member of the Manushi collective, is a person 
unknown to them — ed. 
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Theft of breaks forces Leyland walkout 


Oxford, England — Another strike is taking place 
against British Leyland’s (B.L.) constant demands for 
more and more productivity, this time in the Assembly 
Plant at Cowley. Over 4,500 workers are involved in strike 
action and about 3,000 have been laid off at nearby plants 
(including Pressed Steel which was itself recently on 
strike — see N&L, April 1983). 

What triggered the strike was the company’s demand that 
workers must give up the customary three minutes wash- 
ing up period, twice a day. B.L. says this will mean 100 
extra cars a week. Management simply posted notices 
saying washing up time must cease, and didn’t offer any 
bonus payment in return for this extra work. This was to 
take effect March 28, but that day there was a mass 

Workers battle GM on 
forced moves and jobs 

by Felix Martin, Co-Editor 

About 500 workers came to the local 216 (GM South 
Gate) union meeting on March 20, angry about GM’s 
plans to ship 400 laid-off South Gate workers to the plant 
in Oklahoma. GM chose workers who were receiving GIS 
(Guaranteed Income Stream) payments, and said they 
would lose their GIS if they refused to go. We were saying 
that GM should accept volunteers for Oklahoma, and not 
force people to go. 

Our local union “leadership” at first wanted to act like 
the matter was all settled. The very first people we heard 
at the meeting were representatives from different van 
lines, telling us why we should choose their moving com- 
pany to help us get to Oklahoma! 

SHIPPED TO OKLAHOMA 

Some workers had already received telegrams to report 
for work, on March 21, and some had already gone. After 
that, GM sent them another telegram telling them not to 
come, but many were already there. The workers re- 
quested a meeting with the union rep., Bob Melton, but he 
didn’t show up. They wanted to get their four-hour call-in 
pay, but they never received it. The union did nothing. 
GM gave them the money to buy a ticket back to Califor- 
nia. 1 :';'';: 

At the local 216 meeting, one worker, Martin Douglas, 
expressed what we were all feeling when he said, “I’m 
not a slave who can be moved from one GM plantation in 
South Gate to another GM plantation in Oklahoma.” 
When South Gate workers go to Oklahoma, they lose all 
their seniority. They could be laid off any time, after they 
uprooted their lives for the move. If GM can get away 
with forcing workers to go from South Gate to Oklahoma, 
without seniority, it will set a precedent for all the cor- 
porations to follow. 

The workers at the meeting were demanding that our 
union represent us in a lawsuit against GM, so that GM 
should take only volunteers for Oklahoma. The union lea- 
dership didn’t want to let us vote on this proposal, but we 
voted; it was almost unanimous. 

If our own local leadership has not exactly been leading 
the fight against these corporation moves, it still is true 
that the international UAW leadership is even worse. 
Some local union leaders are feeling the need to respond 
to rank-and-file pressure, and this came out at the meet- 
ing of the sub-councils in New Orleans on April 8. 

VOTE ON GENERAL STRIKE 

There, two sub-councils, one headed by Pete Beltran, 
president of the Van Nuys local, and one headed by Benny 
Burgess of Wilmington, Del., voted to authorize the 28 
local unions in those sub-councils to conduct votes on whe- 
ther to strike if the laid-off Fremont (Cal.) workers are 
not rehired by seniority when Fremont opens again as a 
joint GM-Toyota plant. 

The day after this report appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times, the UAW international leadership denied that local 
unions would take a strike vote on the issue! Pete Bel- 
tran repeated that everything in the original Times was 
true. He said he could not understand why the UAW in- 
ternational now denies the Fremont issue was voted on in 
New Orleans. 

These votes by the 28 locals are due to be held before 
the UAW Convention in Dallas, May 15. I am wondering 
whether Beltran really wants to help the rank-and-file, or 
whether he’s more interested in getting support to ad- 
vance himself in the international. 

Burgess said he considered himself a supporter of the 
international, and that “The international union isn’t the 
enemy, General Motors is the enemy.” I say the interna- 
tional is the enemy also, because they take the same 
ground as the company. They think the corporations have 
to make a profit, which means more wealth produced by 
the workers going to the capitalists. Last year GM made 
one billion dollars in profits. 

With all these questions, and particularly Oklahoma 
which affects us so directly, South Gate workers have 
begun to hold our own meetings, at our union hall but 
without our local leadership. Everyone says we have to do 
something, something has to change. We have begun dis- 
cussing this together. It’s only the beginning. 


meeting and workers voted overwhelmingly to take strike 
action immediately. 

BREAKS CUT IN HALF 

Much more is, at stake than just the three minutes is- 
sue. Only last month B.L. was praising the workforce in 
the media about how many cars they were turning out, 
but now they are pushing for more. It’s impossible to do 
what they are asking. Tea breaks have been cut from 20 
minutes to 10 minutes. Supervisors talk to you without 
any respect at all. Instead of asking you to do something 
they’ll just snap “You over there - do that.” 

When the strike began, B.L. issued a statement that 
they would agree to phase out the three minutes gradu- 
ally, and spoke vaguely about the chance of extra 
bonuses. At another mass meeting the workers voted 8 to 
1 to reject this and continue the strike. B.L. then called in 
union district officials for negotiation, but still wouldn’t 
offer any concessions, apart from a longer period to 
phase out washing up time. 

At another mass meeting April 14, Assembly plant 
workers voted by a very convincing majority to continue 
strike action. The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
has made it official and will issue strike pay backdated to 
the start of the strike. The other union involved, the 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering Workers, represent- 
ing mainly skilled workers, is expected to declare the 
strike official soon. 

B.L. ATTACKS FREE SPEECH 

Stewards and other workers are being careful to avoid 
being quoted by name in the media as criticizing the 
company or giving their opinions because of the threat of 
victimization. If I stated my opinions openly to the press 
I wouldn’t last two minutes in the job. The union district 
official gives all the statements because he’s not on the 
B.L. payroll. It’s the first time this has happened in any 
strike I can remember. 

B.L. admitted the strike lost them 7,200 cars worth 45 
million pounds in the first two weeks. They are prepared 
to accept this loss in order to smash the power of shop 
floor workers and get complete control of the situation. 
They want to direct, not negotiate; they call it “the right 
of management to manage.” It’s dictatorship, really. 

The workers are not striking for bonuses, they want to 
be treated with respect and work in human conditions. 

— Shop steward at B.L. Cowley. 



Lives expendable at 
Puerto Rican refinery 

Washington, D.C. — In February at the Gulf Refinery in 
Catano, Puerto Rico, Edgardo Borrero and Hector Baez 
were manually operating a 15-year-old boiler that had 
recently been converted from an oil to a carbon monoxide 
burner system. However, the proper monitoring instru- 
ments had not been installed. Needless to say, it was 
ordered to be put at full blast for production. 

Hector and Edgardo were trying to control extremely 
high and dangerous steam pressure. Their only indication 
was an extremely “hot” boiler. The boiler exploded, killing 
Hector instantly and seriously burning Edgardo, who waited 
for medical attention while his body swelled an extra 57 
pounds. By the time help arrived, it was too late. 

The Gulf Refinery at Catano has no medical facilities, 
not even a first aid program, not to mention the complete 
lack of an adequate accident prevention and safety prog- 
ram. There is only one ambulance at the refinery with no 
qualified personnel to drive it. 

Workers have repeatedly complained about this, as well 
as the fact that the boiler in question had caused some 
trouble in the past and was considered dangerous to oper- 
ate. In short, workers feel that the deaths of their fellow 
workers could have been prevented, but that Gulf con- 
siders safety too costly and workers lives expendable. 

A worker safety committee is spearheading the demand 
for an investigation of the accident, while the union has 
stepped in to mediate with the company in the in- 
vestigation. The safety committee has long been in- 
volved in calling the company’s attention to safety vio- 
lations, but feels that now something serious should be. 
done. They regret that it has to take the deaths of two 
workers to stir up concern. 

As one worker put it, “Gulf has repeatedly ignored 
safety and accident prevention at the refinery, even 
though they know the dangerous and volatile materials 
we work with. But they have overlooked what is most 
dangerous and volatile at the refinery — the workers. 
Now they will ignore us at their own risk.” 

— Daniel S. Ma ream 



by John Marcotte 


Several Latin American workers in my shop said they 
were shocked at the way working people were treated here. 
“If any country should have an excellent system of Social 
Security hospitals, it is this one where workers pay so much 
in taxes . But here workers have to pay everything out of their 
pocket. If you’re sick and have no Blue Cross, they won’t 
even let you in the hospital. No, everything here is the dol- 
lar.” 

Then when a fellow worker retired, we observed how we’ll 
never live to retire under this Social Security system. Now 
that they’ve raised the age to 67 and say it’s still short of 
money, they mean to all but take it away if they can; j 

Of course when our contract was coming up, last year our 
bosses joined the new national pastime of crying broke, cut- 
ting overtime, sending out lay-off notices. All the while the 
union played along to scare the workers, till the ink was dry 
on another sell-out contract. Then we got busy again. 

I could go on giving examples of what you see daily, in 
the shop, in the people you know, how the noose is tighten- 
ing around our necks — the pressure is being applied to 
squeeze every dollar out of working people, while the rich 
get off richer than ever. But I think it is important to 
single out the way women and Black workers are treated. 

When they hire in my shop, they have men’s jobs and 
women’s jobs. The jobs for men are skilled or where a skill 
can be learned, and pay more. The women’s jobs are invari- 
ably the most monotonous, like light assembly , and pay at or 
near minimum. 

There is one woman working in the press room because she 
was hired during World War II , and that certainly puts the lie 
to their claim that the jobs are too heavy for women to do. It 
was exactly the same at the last metal shop I worked at. 
There were several women left who were hired during World 
War 11, and all the rest were men. 

As to how Black workers are treated, my experience in 
various New York shops leads me to the conclusion that the 
bosses would still rather hire anyone before they’ll hire a 
Black worker, especially a young Black man. The one ex- 
ception was a night shift at one factory — we who worked 
there heard young Black workers were getting only half the 
wages paid by a New York state program against unem- 
ployment. 

My message to those who rule industry and government is 
simply, you who sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind. 

Even hi-tech jobs vanish 

Chicago, 111. — On April 7, while 5,000 steelworkers out- 
side the Pittsburgh Hilton chanted “Reagan you jerk, put 
us back to work!” President Reagan was inside telling a 
group of workers being retrained for computer work that 
they would get jobs. When one of the trainees, Ron Brick- 
er, stood up and said, “I’ve been looking for a job for a 
year, and I can’t find one,” Reagan arranged for Bricker 
to get a job. 

But when laid-off workers threatened to flood the White 
House with resumes, Reagan suddenly got cold feet. He 
knows as well as anyone else that the computer industry 
is aiming to produce systems that eliminate the need for 
programmers and technicians. 

Most of the few jobs left are being transformed into 
unskilled labor, which is often exported, as Atari has just 
done, to Third World countries at starvation wages. As a 
technical computer analyst, I thought I needn’t worry 
about finding a job. But now everyone in my department 
is going to be laid off except the lowest-paid unskilled 
ones and the highest-paid unskilled one — the manager. 

The rest of us are finding out how hard it is to get a 
computer job nowadays. As many companies like mine 
search for ways to cut costs, they are turning to the 
computer center, which centralizes both computer capital 
and jobs, so many people all over the country can be 
replaced by a few in one location. Are those steelworkers 
being trained for my upcoming position — unemployment 
with a degree? 

There is little use anymore in training capitalism’s 
“surplus population” to fit like a different kind of cog in 
this dying system. What we need is a new human society 
where we aren't divided into the thinkers, the doers, and 
the surplus. That is why the only hope for people like me 
is in labor’s struggle to take control of the machines we 
work on, and uproot this exploitative society; 

— Computer analyst 
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Eugene V. Debs; West Viniinia coalfield battles 

Labor, rebellion and socialism in American history 


by Andy Phillips 

Selecting May l as the day of national demonstrations 
against the martial law regime of General Wojciech, 
Jaruzelski, Poland’s outlawed but very much alive 
Solidarity movement continues a nearly 100-year-old tra- 
dition that began in the U.S. when American workers 
launched their nationwide struggle for the eight-hour day 
in 1886. Solidarity’s action not only underscores the inter- 
national character of May Day, it also dramatically re- 
veals that it is not a “Russian” holiday, since the protests 



Eugene V. Debs in front of Atlanta Federal Prison, 1921 


were certainly aimed at Moscow’s as well as Jaruzelski’s 
totalitarian grip. 

While the U.S. origins of May Day reached the stage of 
program proclamation in 1886, the agitation for an eight- 
hour working day actually began shortly after the end of 
the Civil War in 1865, when eight-hour leagues emerged at 
the same time that the first national labor unions were 
being organized. The General Congress of Labor, meeting 
on Aug. 16, 1866 in Baltimore, Md., declared, “The first 
and great necessity of the present, to free the labor of this 
country from capitalistic slavery, is the passing of a law 
by which eight hours shall be the normal working day in 
all States of the American Union. We are resolved to put 
forth all our strength until this glorious result is attain- 
ed.” 

FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO WORLD WAR I 

The period from the Civil War to World War I saw the 
transformation of the U.S. into the most highly indus- 
trialized nation in the world. It was a period marked by 
the consolidation of political and economic power in the 
hands of the industrial and financial robber barons, as 
well as the growing opposition of the workers to this pro- 
cess that demanded their submission to the dictates of 
capitalist economic development* 

Two books dealing with this period, though from differ- 
ent vantage points, are Life, Work and Rebellion in the Coal 
Fields: The Southern West Virginia Miners, 1880-1922, (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1981, 294 pages.) by David A. 
Corbin, and Eugene V. Debs, Citizen and Socialist, (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1982, 437 pages.) by Nick Salvatore. 
Corbin’s work details the objective historic and economic 
forces that compelled the creation of an indigenous mili- 
tant and revolutionary class consciousness on the part of 
the coal miners in southern West Virginia, whereas Salva- 
tore focuses on these same forces and their effects on 
Debs as he emerges from the confines of his birthplace in 
Terre Haute, Ind., to achieve national prominence as the 
most famous American socialist. 

By the time the May Day proclamation issued from 
American labor, Debs had already achieved considerable 
national recognition as an eloquent orator and outspoken 
opponent of burgeoning capitalism’s ruthlessly growing 
corporate power. Based in the railroad industry’s 
brotherhoods, Debs gained prominence as a conscientious 
official who first reflected tne traditional conservative at- 
titude of labor’s subservience to capital, but changed his 
views under the impact of railroad management’s disre- 
gard for the welfare of the railroad workers. 

* See the News. and Letters pamphlet, “On the 100th Anniversary ot the First" 

General Strike in the U.S.” for the growing influence of Marxists in this 

period. 


Detailing Debs' frustrations and disillusionment with 
the narrow vision of the craft-oriented railroad brother- 
hoods, Salvatore comprehensively covers Debs’ conver- 
sion into a confirmed industrial unionist; the spectacular 
success of his newly formed American Railway Union’s 
strike against the Great Northern Railroad; and his sub- 
sequent involvement in the Pullman strike of 1894. 
Whereas Debs had been aware of the collusion between 
government and corporate power, he had never faced the 
full naked force of this alliance as then revealed in the 
declaration of martial law, the intervention of federal 
troops to break the strike, and, finally, his arrest, convic- 
tion and jailing in Woodstock prison in Illinois. 

DEBS AND SOCIALISM 

While in Woodstock, Debs received socialist pamphlets 
and was visited by Milwaukee Socialist leader Victor 
Berger, who gave him the three volumes of Karl Marx’s 
Capital. Of this experience, Debs wrote: “I had heard but 
little of Socialism . . had yet to learn the workings of the 
capitalist system ... I was to be baptized in Socialism in 
the roar of conflict ... in the gleam of every bayonet and 
the flash of every rifle the class. struggle was revealed.” 
His reading of Marx proved “the very first to set the 
‘wires humming in my system.’ ”** 

Debs, however, did not become a socialist theoretician, 
and always considered himself to be theoretically inferior 
to Berger. But despite Debs’ feeling of theoretic infer- 
iority, which consistently resulted in his failure to openly 
confront Berger’s opportunism, he nevertheless maintain- 
ed principled positions. He always challenged Gompers 
and craft unionism, castigating both as obstacles to the 
resolution of class conflict in the U.S. (unlike Berger who 
supported Gompers and the AFL), and passionately ad- 
vocated industrial unionism. 

The author discloses the fierce factionalism that divided 
the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), the various 
brands of Socialists and the established labor leadership 
represented by Gompers. Debs disagreed with the IWW’s 
disdain for capitalist politics and its direct action policies. 
But hopes for reconciliation were high following the his- 
toric Lawrence, Mass., strike of 1912, sparked when im- 
migrant Polish women textile workers refused to accept a 
slash in wages and won through the united efforts of the 
IWW and Socialist Party. No sooner had the victory been 
won, however, than the factional bickering again arose to 
thwart unity. 

The historic test of established international socialism 
came with the first World War in 1914, when the Second 
International, comprising the organized European social- 
ists, capitulated to their own bourgeoisie’s imperialistic 
war plans. Berger followed Karl Kautsky, head of the 
German Social Democracy and theoretic leader of the 
Second International who led the betrayal of the workers 
by voting war credits to the Kaiser, and supported 
America’s preparations to enter the war based on Kauts- 
ky’s positions. Debs, however, opposed Berger, Kautsky 
and U.S. war preparations, and spoke out against U.S. 
involvement in the World War. Charged with violating the 
Espionage Law of 1918, Debs was again jailed. While in 
prison, Debs ran for president on the Socialist Party tic- 
ket in 1920 and received nearly one million votes. 

Although Debs and the Communist Party became op- 
ponents in the 1920s, Debs wholeheartedly supported the 
1917 Russian Revolution calling himself “a Bolshevik.” In 
addition, in 1917 Trotsky, during his visit to New York, 
singled out Debs to praise for his opposition to the war. 
And Lenin, in his 1918 “Letter to the American Workers,” 
also noting Debs’ principled anti-War stand, wrote: “I am 
not surprised that [President] Wilson . . . has thrown Debs 
into prison. Let the bourgeoisie be brutal to the true in- 


** A most direct link between Karl Marx and the American workers’ move- 
ment in the period after Marx’s death can be seen in the work of his 
daughter, Eleanor, who undertook a speaking tour of the USA in 1886. Her 
defense of the Haymarket prisoners, falsely accused of planting the bomb 
that exploded at the May Day rally to support the eight-hour day, is one of 
the finest statements yet made about the USA. Her work in this country, as 
well as her role in the creation of May Day as an international workers" 
holiday, has been too little recognized. 
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ternationalists, to the true representatives of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat! The more fierce and brutal they are, 
the nearer the day of the victorious proletarian revolu- 
tion.” 

SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELDS 

Corbin’s book, chronicling the history of southern West 
Virginia during the same period, discloses parallel de- 
velopments, but in a more powerful manner. This is so 
because the contradictions between the miners and their 
families, pitted against the unbridled power of the coal 
operators, municipal, regional, state and federal govern- 
ments, were open, direct and total. 

By 1900, the coal-rich southern West Virginia region 
was owned by absentee landlords: Mellons, Morgans, 
Guggenheims, Pratts, U.S. Steel, railroads — even a Brit- 
ish banking firm got in on the plunder. These powerful 
interests, with the help of the courts, literally swindled 
the land from the native owners, and by the turn of the 
century, 90 percent of Mingo, Logan and Wayne counties, 
and 60 percent of Boone and McDowell counties was 
owned by absentee landlords. 

Each mine created its own community — the company 
town, houses constructed of rough wood and tar paper by 
the coal operators to house the miners and their families, 
plus the company store, school and church. With no run- 
ning water or other sanitary facilities, grime, dirt and 
diseases were rampant. 

Until 1910, union organizing efforts had failed, although 
the United Mine Workers (UMW) had spent millions to 
unionize southern West Virginia. The program of the 
UMW for higher wages and shorter hours did not address 
the primary concerns of these miners, many of whom 
could and did work their own hours and, though lowly 



Southern West Virginia coal miners at the turn of the 
century. 


paid, often made more than other coal miners because 
they worked more days. 

A turning point was reached with the introduction of the 
Baldwin-Felts coal guards, company thugs hired by the 
operators to oppose union organization at first, but then 
expanded to terrorize and subdue individual miners and 
their families who dared to question any company action. 
By 1912, indiscriminate beatings, murder, rape, property 
destruction and looting became everyday occurrences, as 
well as jailing, firing and denial of company store pur- 
chases. The miners were not only wage slaves, they and 
their families were literally slaves at the total mercy of 
the coal operators. 

The seething revolt churning in the Paint Creek-Cabin 
Creek miners in Fayette and Kanawha counties exploded 
over a wage dispute in April, 1912, launching one of the 
longest and bloodiest strikes in American labor history, 
ana pitting the miners against the coal operators, mine 
guards, state militia and courts, the governor and, even- 
tually, the UMW itself. 

It was open, literal life-and-death class warfare, ex- 
emplified by two episodes. Baldwin-Felts guards evicting 
a miner’s family one morning encountered a woman in 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Native Americans: 10 years after Wounded Knee 


Editor’s Note: Ten years ago a Lakota woman who 
participated in the Indian occupation of Wounded Knee, 
SD. told N&L: " From Feb. 27 to May 8 there was the 
Independent Oglala Nation, established within the 
boundaries of the state of South Dakota, USA. It was 
the first time we had ever known freedom. For 71 days 
there was power in the hands of the Indian people. Men 
and women stood side by side in the kitchen, in the 
bunkers, on patrol. The governing body of the Oglala 
Independent Nation consisted of every resident.” 

On this tenth anniversary of the Wounded . Knee occu- 
pation we asked Native American activist Shainape 
Shcapwe to speak about what the ten years since 
Wounded Knee have meant to Native Americans. 

I would have to say that economically the conditions of 
Native Americans haven’t changed a heck of a lot. Indian 
fishermen in Michigan, like on the Bay Mills reservation, 
are nowhere. Many are on welfare, not fishing like they 
want to be. They were frozen out economically. And it 
isn’t just in Michigan. On my reservation in Fort Totten, 
N.D. a factory was started after Wounded Knee, with 
CETA programs and government contracts. They set it 
\ up to be dependent on war production. It was planned to 
employ about 400 from different reservations, making 
parachutes for the Army and shell casings. Now the con- 
tracts are being cut off and they are constantly in danger 
of closing down, with no private contracts. Only 150 work- 
ers are left. 

The factory in Shiprock, N.M. that received so much 
publicity is the same way — it’s not nearly as big as it 
used to be. Even when it was hiring it was no good. I 
wrote about it years ago in N&L and called it “Sweat- 
shops on the reservation.” 

After Wounded Knee the government also started some 
housing programs, but the housing is like the projects in 
Detroit. It’s the cheapest kind of housing, and three years 
after they put it up for the factory on our reservation, it is 
falling apart. People are freezing in the North Dakota 
winter. They didn’t take into account the environment. 

‘WE WILL FIGHT FOR THIS LAND’ 

Today people remember Wounded Knee. They will 
never forget it. But they are very careful now; they know 
where and when to talk. They are talking quietly among 
themselves on the reservations I know in North and South 
Dakota. They don’t just run off and do any old thing, but 
they are thinking and planning about how to change con- 
ditions, how to challenge the powers on the tribal council. 

Eight years ago I wrote: “Hie most important accom- 
plishment we have made is not that we have found ways 
to make the white man listen to us, but that we have 
gained a new awareness of our own strength and ability.” 
Today I feel that is more true than ever, because we are 
not ever going to put up with the kind of thing they tried 
to do in the 1950s, when they tried to get rid of the whole 
reservation system ahd move us to the cities — what they 
called “termination.” Watt and Reagan want to try that 
again, but they will have much more trouble than they 
did in the 1950s. Watt and Reagan are running a public 
relations campaign now, saying that there is “socialism” 



Wounded Knee, 1973 

on the reservations, and hinting that termination of 
government aid is called for. 

They are mistaken if they think we will just give up the 
reservations and leave. We will fight for this land, be- 
cause it is all we have after America was stolen from us. 
In the 1950s they did “terminate" the Menominee and the 
Klamath, and they were working real hard to do the same 
on a lot of other reservations. People were willing to 
leave then and try it in the cities. My brother and I did. 
When we went to Chicago we had no idea what we would 
find. Today people know better; they Wouldn’t go because 
there is nothing for us in the cities. They know what the 
conditions are. 

WhenJ remember Wounded Knee today, it isn’t the 
guns we had or the stand-off with the FBI and the mar- 
shals. It’s how we organized ourselves and made Wound- 
ed Knee work despite the conditions of being under fire. 
It’s how decisions were made and people of many tribes 
learned to work with each other. The generation that 
grew up since Wounded Knee feels differently about being 
Indian, about our culture. Theiy know the struggle isn’t 
over. Some of them are talking of getting real health 
care. Not the kind the Public Health Service brings to the 
reservation, but health care that considers people. The 
doctors we have now don’t understand us. You talk to 
them and they don’t hear what you are saying. Forced 


sterilization was something they could practice so easily 
because it wasn’t people they were dealing with, it was 
Indians. 

FEMINISM IN OUR MOVEMENT 

I feel that it is much easier to talk about racism and 
about sexism in the Indian movement than it used to be 
years ago. But there is still a real need for feminism. I’m 
so, sick of the way men often view women in our move- 
ment. It’s like: “We’re happy that you’re here. Make 
food, watch the kids, and that’s it.” 

On my reservation women still have to struggle, and we 
are getting stronger about it. We had a tribal meeting last- 
November,. a very important meeting to consider what to 
do about the government’s offer to settle the suit we 
brought to get back the Black Hills. But they didn’t want 
women in the meeting. Then they said women eould come 
to it, but only men could vote. 

I was opposed to accepting the government’s money 
offer, and 1 wrote a letter about it. But they said women’s 
votes shouldn’t be considered because when the Fort 
Laramie treaty was signed in 1868, only men could agree 
to it. That was the way it was negotiated then, so they 
said that was the way it should be considered now. Many 
women protested and they had to let women participate. 
The offer was turned down and we are still demanding 
our land back. 

Actually one of the most important parts of our move- 
ment today is in Central America. I just finished reading 
Guatemalan Revolutionaries Speak. It was so exciting, so 
impressive, to see what the Indian people have done in 
Guatemala to organize themselves and rise up against 
oppression. Very few people on the reservations today 
know about this. I wish they did. It made me want to be 
in Guatemala and see it for myself. What they did, bring- 
ing 22 Indian nations together is what we need now. We 
have learned to join together with other aboriginal people 
around the world, but we still can learn more from 
Guatemala. I would say that ten years after Wounded 
Knee there is still a long way to go for us to be free in our 
own country. — Shainape Shcapwe 
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CRISIS IN EDUCATION AND THE NEW STUDENT PROTESTS 


When I opened my morning newspaper 
today and saw the Gardner Report (the 
Commission on Excellence in Education) 
with its headline that American education 
has failed, I thought they must have read 
last month’s N&L, where Olga Domanski 
exposed the crisis in education and point- 
ed to the way millions of youth are con- 
signed to custodial education at best. 

But as I read on through the findings 
and recommendations of this commis- 
sion, I realized that their analysis of the 
causes of the crisis (i.e. permissiveness 
in the curriculum, too short school days 
and years, etc.) has nothing in common 
with yours in N&L. She puts the blame 
where it belongs — on the capitalist sys- 
tem: “The growing state of actual il- 
literacy in this land is a planned il- 
literacy, every bit as much as today’s 
unemployment is a planned unemploy- 
ment.” I' feel that our youth are being 
educated for jobs in fast food restaurants 
at minimum wages — or for no jobs at 
all. The only thing that will solve il- 
literacy in this country is to get rid of this 
horrible system — and now! ? 

Angry parent 
Detroit 

* * * 

Young people are so much into drugs 
today. They really need something to 
commit themselves to that they can see 
bring about change. There was a three 
year study done on Cambridge, Md. 
which showed that there was hardly any 
criminal activity during the movement. 
People saw that through their activity 
they were bringing about some change in 
their lives. After the movement ended 
crime went up. I think there needs to be a 
way to bring the experience of the 1960s 
into contact with young people today. The 
government certainly won’t show that pe- 
riod because it wasn’t able to control 
youth, then. 

Civil rights veteran 
New York City 

* * * 

At a meeting several of us were dis- 
cussing the front page article on campus 
protests (April N&L). A young student 
said “Granted Kirkpatrick is a horrible 
person, but she still has a right to speak. 
1 don’t agree that we have a monopoly on 
truth; I’ve even been in the position of 
having to support free speech for Nazis.” 

I had to tell him what I felt, that “pure 
democracy” is a sham, that Kirkpatrick 
is representing a government that mur- 
derously suppresses free speech in Latin 
America. It isn’t only that genocide is not 
debatable, but that what the students did 
was revolutionary. I appreciated the arti- 
cle very much, especially the focus on 
how youth are “expendable in the era of 
‘hi-tech.’ ” 

Working mother 
Queens, NY 

* * * 

At the Black Studies Conference in 
Berkeley last month I met a student from 
U. of North Carolina who said his par- 
ticipation in the conference was the result 
of campus demonstrations protesting the 
lack of women and minority faculty. He 
wanted to find out what the students at 
Berkeley were doing with the issue of 
free speech against the way it was raised 
by the administration to defend Jeane 
Kirkpatrick’s “right” to speak on cam- 
pus. 

Reader 

Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

In the article on the protests at Howard 
University the students said, “We want a 
university to produce the Black mind.” 
To me this means that we as Blacks want 
to develop our own minds. The schools 
try to train your thinking to be what they 
want you to be. This relates also to the 
whole question of the police in the Black 
community. They are there not only to 
physically harass you, but to harass you 
mentally as well. It is an attack on the 
Black mind. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

To me what’s most important in the ar- 
ticle on the crisis on the campuses by 
Olga Domanski (April N&L) comes out in 



the conclusion, when she says that “his- 
tory does not just repeat itself.”. She 
proves that the two decades since the 
original Free Speech Movement have 
brought us to a much higher stage today. 
So you begin to see this idea of a return 
to the past not just, as reminiscence, but 
to see in those experiences new questions 
for today’s movement. Maybe that way 
we’ll even find some new answers also. 

Librarian 
Berkeley, Cal. 


U.S. LABOR: 
‘DEFEND 
THE HUMAN 
BEING’ 


If you were a President, seriously con- 
cerned with the welfare of the millions of 
the unemployed, you would set up an of- 
fice to assist those seeking work to find 
it. Reagan has done that. The Federal 
Jobs Information Center is just such a’ 
place. Nothing fancy — no desks, chairs, 
paper or pencils and, no employees! It is 
a closet-size office in the Federal Bldg, in 
Detroit open only from noon to 4 p.m., 
strictly self-service. It lists government 
jobs available. Of the 120 listed, only 
three were in Detroit. Drawers contain 
the usual government forms to be filled 
out and notices tell you where to send 
them. 

By way of contrast, upstairs in the 
same building the Detroit offices of the. 
F.B.I. are found. Plenty of activity there, 
housing no less than 300 agents, plus sec- 
retaries, desks, chairs and more paper- 
work than you can imagine. Our president 
certainly knows where to place his prior- 
ities. 

Job seeker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The UAW Convention is being held this 
May, in Dallas, Texas. I want to know 
why. That’s not a city where the UAW is 
strong, or where they’re pushing to or- 
ganize. I think the union leadership is 
scared of all the uninvited, unemployed 
workers that would show up, with some- 
thing to say, if the convention were held 
in Detroit. 

Unemployed auto worker 
California 

* * * 

I’ve worked three years trying to unite 
theory and practice in my workplace. An 
experience this week showed our type of 
unity when workers in my shop resisted 
longer work hours and supported those 
who were threatened to be fired for stop- 
ping machines. The supervisor asked why 
this was done, and we said: “You defend 
your machine; we defend the human be- 
ing.” 

Latin American worker 
New York City 


CHICAGO’S ELECTION 

When Raya spoke here I asked if she 
foresaw a mass labor movement rising 
again in this country. She said that she 
expects it from the Black masses first. 
Well, Harold Washington’s victory has 
electrified something, I believe. In a 
sense it is “Black masses as vanguard,” 
with the Black population of Chicago 
being the leaders and creators of this 
coalition of Black, Latino, labor and Left. 
The traditional coalition, with Blacks as 
“one ally,” would never have worked. 
The fact is that with the racial divisions 
in Chicago and the USA working class, 
only Black masses as vanguard can 
work,, even for reform, as in Chicago. 

Factory worker 
New York City 
* * * 

I’m glad. Harold Washington won in 
Chicago. But the racism of many whites, 
including quite a few white workers, was 
very disturbing. Before we go patting 
ourselves on the back for Washington’s 
victory, 1 hope we will keep in mind the 
task we face to abolish that racism. It is 
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true that it has always been the Achilles 
heel the bosses have successfully used to 
keep labor down in this country. 

Health worker 
£ Detroit 

LIES ON LATIN AMERICA 

Reagan’s big address on Central 
America was the best collection of gross 
lies I have heard since WWII. And the 
way many of the Congressmen were ap- 
plauding, you can see that they are no 
better. If you listen to Reagan, little Nic- 
aragua is nearly a superpower, trying to 
take over the whole region by force. 
Meanwhile the USA — with its Army, 
Navy, Marines, CIA, its paid mercen- 
aries, its hundreds of millions in aid to 
fascist dictators, its enormous corporate 
power — this USA, we were told, has only 
the interests of “encouraging demo- 
cracy” in the region. If you believe that, 
you’ll believe anything. Frankly, the whole 
thing sounded like a pre-war speech to 
me. 

Plenty scared 
Detroit 

•fcliftifcr 

Recently I had a long discussion with a 
Solidarity member here in California, a 
man who was active in putting out Sol- 
idarity publications when he was in Po- 
land. I guess the most excitting thing 
about him is that he is not afraid of talk- 
ing about revolution. We talked for a long 
time about general strike, about the rela- 
tion of local strikes, which were erupting 
all the time, to a national goal ... We 
also discussed consciousness and what it 
is now — no change of directors, no cos- 
metic change will satisfy people any- 
more. They have had enough of that for 
the last 30 years. 

Polish exile 
Oakland, Cal. 


In Poland 90 percent of us would not 
allow ourselves to be fingerprinted. Our 
first experience with “freedom” in the 
West is that we are fingerprinted all the 
time. 

Solidarity activist in-exile 
California 

* * * 

The reports of the official Polish gov- 
ernment commemoration of the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising made me sick. Did you 
know that Begin’s Likud party sent a 
representative? It’s great — Begin and 
Jaruzelski together! Begin, who justifies 
everything by. reference to the Holocaust, 
is revealed as caring as much about its 
genuine legacy as a notorious anti- 
Semite. Both of them were lined up on 
opposite sides of the political fence from 
the last Warsaw Ghetto uprising sur- 
vivor. 

But the really hilarious part came 
when Jaruzelski met with the Israeli 
delegation. He appealed to them to ask 
their friends who “own the banks” to 
loan Poland some money! Can you be- 
lieve it? Racists are never so exposed as 
when they open their mouths. 

Jewish socialist 
^ Michigan 

STAYING ALIVE IN THE 
FACTORIES, ON FARMS 

I sent this letter along with my tak 
return: “To the thieves it may concern. 
My plant, General Motors South Gate, 
closed its doors March 17, 1982. I have 
been unemployed since then. I fought two 
wars for this thieving system — 60 
months in combat zones. How many tril- 
lions of dollars has this government 
squandered on “defense” since WWII — 
defense that is no defense at all? 

Next month I will be 62 years old, forc- 
ed to retire because this system has 


caused 12 million or more of us to be 
unemployed. I know this letter won’t do 
any good, but I hope a big fat parasite 
will read this and find out some of us 
slaves are mad as hell. Signed: an un- 
employed worker who paid taxes on his 
unemployment benefits.” - 

Furious 
Downey, Cal. 

* * * 

Two bankrupt Iowa farmers are on a 
36-day protest trip to Washington, D.C., 
collecting worn-out undershorts in an 
outhouse they are towing on a manure 
spreader. They say they want to bury 
Reagan in undershorts. On the side of the 
spreader is a sign that says: “If your 
debts are free and clear, you can stand 
right up and cheer; but if you’re like us 
you’ve lost your rear, so toss your shorts 
right in here.” I hope Reagan chokes on 
them, the same way farmers are choking 
on his policies. 

Farm union supporter 
Michigan 

BLOCKING NUCLEAR CARGO 

Things are really hot here in Seattle: 
There’ve been quite a few demonstrations 
— most ^recently against taxing for mili- 
tary expenditure. A few hundred people 
marched downtown. 

There was a lot of concern when the 
“white train” came through the region 
carrying nuclear warheads to Bremerton 
(Trident sub station). Small boats also 
tried to block the USS Michigan’s arrival, 
the newest death sub. The protest against 
the nuclear cargo train was' quite drama- 
tic. People were willing to lay down their 
lives to stop this transport. It was scary 
because the potential death was almost 
realized — the train would not stop for 
protesters on its tracks. 

Anti-war correspondent 

^ Seattle 

FROM AN INDIAN FEMINIST 

I have just heard about you in Manushi 
and I would like to be in touch with you to 
exchange ideas and experiences on fem- 
inism. Will you send me a sample copy of 
N&L? I am especially interested in how 
to link up the problems of women to other 
problems in society — the relationship of 
the women’s movement to the workers’ 
movement. 

I have been working in India for the 
last 15 years. At present I am working in 
a rural tribal area. It is the experience of 
these tribal women who made me inter- 
ested in feminism. 

Anxious for discussion 
Bihar, Jndia 


ISRAELI HUMANISTS 
NEED YOUR HELP 

The Israel Secular Humanist Associa- 
tion is a free-thinker stream established 
to direct an ideological struggle based on 
modern and classical secular humanism, 
and against the nationalistic concepts 
rooted in the Jewish religion and the Bi- 
ble. The tendencies that hold power today 
wish to return the Israeli Jewish society 
back to ancient biblical days of Yehoshua 
Bin-Nun. Our struggle is against that 
murky stream that floods Israel. 

ISHA publishes The Humanist Alterna- 
tive in English. This journal contains 
translations of articles from our Hebrew 
publication Breira Humanistit, and we can 
make copies of July-Aug. 1982 and April 
1983 issues available to your readers. ISHA 
publications could reach a much wider pub- 
lic if we had the means to improve the print 
and circulation methods. For example, we 
are very badly in need of a bi-lingual (He- 
brew-Arabie) typewriter. To achieve our 
aims we need financial support. Contribu- 
tions for this purpose will go for buying the 
necessary printing equipment. Any sum 
will be appreciated. 

Israel Secular Humanist Assn. 

P.O. Box 36965 
Tel Aviv, Israel 61369 
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MARXIST-HUMANISM: IN BOOKS AND ON TOUR 


It is with great interest that I got 
Dunayevskaya’s new book and the spec- 
ial number of N&L on Marx. I am es- 
pecially interested in the part of her book 
dedicated to Marx’s last work — the 
Ethnological Notebooks. This work is not 
yet translated into Italian, but it will be 
at the end of this year. As Raya shows 
very well, it is particularly important for 
showing the Marx-Engels relationship. 

I am not quite in agreement with Raya 
that Engels prepared the distortion of 
Marx’s thought which has had so large 
and dramatic a fortune- (or misfortune). 
Engels, after his friend’s death, had a 
difficult inheritance. He had to publish 
Marx’s unfinished works, had to keep 
political relations with other social- 
democratic parties in the International, 
and finally had a sort of popularizing 
task, to spread Marxist ideas (including 
confrontation with the new positivism). 

Probably Engels’ utilization of Marx’s 
Ethnological Notebooks was not on a 
great level. The popularizing character of 
the Origin of the Family could not reach 
the open, problematic aspect of Marx’s 
work. But I think that the main question 
is the relationship with Hegel . . . 

Subscriber 
Florence, Italy 
* * * 

I really enjoyed the panel Raya Duna- 
yevskaya was on at the “Common Differ- 
ences” conference held at the U. of 111- 
inois-Champaign/Urbana, April 9-10. 
There were 400 in the audience and six 
women on the panel — from Iran, from 
Morocco, from El Salvador, a Native 
American, the Ecuadorian moderator 
and Raya. I didn’t like the Native Ameri- 
can woman very much because first, she 
talked to all of us in this multi-interna- 
tional, multi-racial audience as if we 
were the white U.S. settlers/ invaders and 
second, because she said, “We can’t 
triumph. All we can do is survive” on 
mother earth. 

But, all of the women, except Raya, 
seemed to be just describing the past and 
the present conditions, even though some- 
times very powerfully. That’s why it was 
good to have Raya speak last. Not only 
did she beautifully critique what activity 
and description mean without philosophy 
but she gave a view of a revolutionary 
future “inherent in the present.” I guess 
something got through because three of 
the women on the panel afterwards 
wanted our literature. 

Feminist 

Chicago 

* -* 

If one is involved in any feminist or- 
ganization or study group, it is obvious 
that we feel a need to think over the con- 
nection between Marxism and feminism 
again. I have to admit that Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution does bring out 
some important new points on Marx’s 
theory of sex roles. The points 
Dunayevskaya makes on Marx’s view of 
women in the 1844 Essays are known, but 
not widely in Women’s Stqdies, but her 
points on Marx’s work in the 1880s are 
truly unique. I do not think that anyone in 
the field of women’s history has sepa- 
rated Marx from Engels’ Origin of the 
Family. 

However, let me say that I’m still not 
convinced that Marx has all the answers 
for us, or even that his method does. The 
question is: how do we get to a view of 
historical materialism that is informed 1 
by feminism’s new contributions? I am 
open to discussion on this point . . . 

Professor 

Maryland 

* * * 

The March edition of N&L , came 
through the tetter box a couple of hours 
ago, and I have just finished reading it. I 
always enjoy it so much, since it touches 
the vital issues that are often ignored by 
the capitalist press on the one hand and 
the self-styled revolutionary scribblings on 
the other. What I am trying to say is re- 
flected in the attitude towards the cen- 
tenary of Marx. Where Raya comes up 
with the “humanism” permeating his 
work, .thus giving it a truly revolutionary 


significance, that is totally lacking in the 
traditional approach . . . 

Last night I watched the latest edition 
of the BBC series, “Karl Marx: the Leg- 
acy.” It seems to be about almost every- 
thing but Marx and Marx’s thought. It 
would, as a whole, have been reasonably 
acceptable in Stalin’s Russia, but the last 
episode has the presenter standing at the 
Berlin Wall, declaring that “this is the 
real legacy of Marx”! David McLellan, 
undoubtedly the most thorough research- 
er of Marx holding academic position in 
the U.K. today, ordered his name remov- 
ed from the credits, so disgusted has he 
been by the way Marx was misrepresent- 
ed .. . 

Long-time reader 
Sussex, England 

~ * * * 

Let me tell you some of the excitement 
I felt when I attende'd Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s meeting in Madison, Wise. It was 
great to see more and more students 
coming in, and during the lecture — - 
which was structured around Rosa 
Luxemburg, but naturally took up Marx 
from 1843 to 1883 and to women’s libera- 
tion today — there was the most respon- 
siveness to Raya I’ve ever seen. 

Just as soon as the discussion was over, 
lots of people rushed up to talk to Raya 
and buy literatdre. We were swamped by 
all the people who wanted to buy lit and 
to get their names on the mailing list. I 
hope we can make it the beginning of a 
solid organizational presence in Madison. 

Young Marxist-Humanist 
Chicago 



FROM MARX CENTENARY 
CONFERENCE BATTLEFIELDS 

The Marx conference in Winnipeg 
seems to have had more than a few con- 
frontations. I talked to a friend, who at- 
tended, who said that the participation of 
the feminists was of special importance. 
They seemed to equate Marxism with the 
Maoist-type Left parties in Canada, and 
evidently were convinced on this basis 
that Marxism was “just another male 
ideology for seizing power.” They juxta- 
posed feminism to this, with much debate 
on all sides. Marlene Dixon really blew 
her cool haranguing the “petty bourgeois 
women.” It doesn’t seem to me that 
Marx was discussed very much in and for 
himself. 

Graduate student 
Salt Lake City 
* .* ' * 

Wouldn’t you want to go to a confer- 
ence that promised to “assess the his- 
torical significance of Karl Marx . . . 
Concentrating on the philosophico-human- 
ist tradition, (it) will explore whether 
Marxism has any relevance to four areas 
of American life: work, religion, fem- 
inism and black culture”? There were 
many eminent scholars there, but what 
set this U: of Maryland Marx centenary 
conference apart from others was the 
significant Black presence. Yet it was not 
without some irony that the sessions on 
feminism and on Black culture were held 
at the same time. The irony wasn’t lost 
on the Black participants, who likened it 
to the way Blacks and women are pitted 
against each other over limited affirma- 
tive action. 

The academic Marx scholars speculat- 
ed on the “hidden romanticism” in Marx 
here, the “hidden positivism” in Marx 
there, all the while dismissing the revolu- 
tion in today’s reality which brings 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution to life. 
The idea that the Black and women’s 
dimension was “hidden” from Marx (a 
popular view) could not sustain itself in 
the battle of ideas that opened on the 

floor of the conference. OI , „ 

Black Marxist 

Matawan, NJ 


The New York Book 'Fair will be 
held May 13-15 at the 7th Regiment 
Armory at Park Ave. and E. 67th St. 
in New York City. The fair is a gather- 
ing of alternative and independent 
presses: Black, Women’s Culture, and 
Radical. 
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EDITORIAL 


Unleashing the security cops; 
binding our civil liberties 

The Reagan Administration’s “new guidelines” giving the FBI more leeway for 
investigation and infiltration of groups supposedly using “violence” to “achieve pol- 
itical or social change,” have been left so deliberately vague that a New York Times 
reporter was moved to ask: “Could the FBI open an investigation of someone who 
urged a crowd of 300 college students to resist draft registration requirements?” 

The “new guidelines,” moreover, not only come at the very time a stream of reports 
have exposed the murderous and blatantly illegal activities of the CIA driving to 
overthrow the government of Nicaragua, but are part of a whole series of new rulings, 
each of which has been issued quietly, with no fanfare — and no outcry. 

Several months ago, the Federal Court of Appeals ruled that the largest, best-fund- 
ed, least regulated, most potentially dangerous and most secretive intelligence agency 
of the U.S. — the National Security Agency — may lawfully intercept overseas com- 
munications of Americans even if there is no reason to believe they are engaged in 
illegal activities — and, of course, send their summaries to the FBI. 

(It is this agency which former Senator Frank Church stressed could easily turn 
their highly sophisticated computer system, supposedly used to “watch the Russians,” 
against the American people, warning that Should that happen “no American would 
have any privacy left.”) 

Earlier — indeed, almost as soon as he had taken office — Reagan had signed 
Executive Order 12333, which unleashed the CIA to once again conduct the very kind 
of spying on citizens that had supposedly ended after the Watergate Hearings, a full 
decade ago. 

THE LONG HISTORY OF THOUGHT CONTROL 

What the investigations into the CIA and the FBI that followed in the wake of 
Watergate actually revealed is that, while Nixon’s “Operation Chaos” may have 
appeared to be the most shocking and loathsome of counter-revolutions against the 
American people, the drive for “thought control” is integral to this repressive society 
and has characterized all the presidencies since the CIA and FBI were created. 
Indeed, J. Edgar Hoover got his training before the FBI was even created — as the 
right-hand man of Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, helping him to unleash the 
infamous Palmer Raids during the “Red hysteria” that followed World War I and the 
successful revolution in Russia, 

It has taken all the way to 1983, in two current lawsuits against the government, to 
bring to full light the 1965 murder of Viola Liuzzo by FBI agent Gary Rowe, during 
the Selma to Montgomery march ; and the sickening role of the FBI hi the crippling of 
Walter Bergman during the 1961 Freedom Rides. Nothing better proves not only the 
common mentality that unites presidencies as supposedly different as the “Camelot” 
Administration of John F. Kennedy and the reactionary regime of Nixon — but that it 
is the opposition at home, and not the “foreign enemy” that most worries all rulers. 

that has always been the target, whether it was a JFK, who, in the wake of the 
disastrous Cuban invasion and the emergence of the Black Revolt in the South, 
declared that “the deeper struggle” was not with arms but with “subversion” and 
then inspired new rulings on the Smith and McCarran Acts*; or whether it was a 
Nixon, hell-bent to destroy what had grown into the massive Black, youth and anti- 
Vietnam War movements, whose secret police compiled files on no less than 300,000 
Americans; or whether it was those 1920 Palmer Raids, inspired not -by the “reds and 
foreigners” proclaimed as the enemy but by the 1919 Seattle General Strike, the 
organizing drives in coal and steel, and by the sudden outburst of the first mass 
organization of Black masses in this country, ted by Marcus Garvey. 

THE REAL ‘EVER-PRESENT DANGER’ 

Reagan’s current new rulings are likewise aimed precisely at the ever-growing 
opposition at home to his murderous policies in Latin America, to his racism, to the 
now permanent unemployment, and above all, to the insane drive to nuclear destruct- 
ion. Just as he proved that McCarthyism did not die with McCarthy when he re- 
surrected it to try and beat the power of the anti-nuclear, anti-war, freeze campaign, 
so it is abundantly clear that the Watergate expose of Nixon’s crimes did not rid us of 
Nixonism. 

That there has been no outcry at Reaganism’s “new guidelines” may be in part 
because nobody really did believe that the spying had ever stopped. But the prospect 
is that the “thought police” of George Orwell’s 1984 may well become the full, grim 
reality world- wide. The need is not to ignore it, but to fight it as the clear and 
ever-present danger it is. 


* This was the subject of the N&L Editorial on “The State of Civil Rights, USA, 
1961,” which appeared in the special issue that year devoted to the Freedom Riders. 
Sc important did those freedom fighters consider this Editorial which reached back to 
the history of Abolitionism and forward to today, clearly separating Marxism from 
Communism, that it was included directly in the pamphlet, Freedom Riders Speak 
for Themselves, published later that year by N&L. It is available in the Marxist- 
Humanist Archives, Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, 
Detroit. 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humcmism, 1941 to Today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

The Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection prepared by News & Letters 

is available for $1,00. 

• 

25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.— 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman, 

News and letters Committees $1.50 
Order from Newt & letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd.. Detroit, Mich. 48211 
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Gloria Richardson: on Black freedom yesterday, today 


Editor’s Note: In the spring and summer of 1963 the 
Civil Rights Movement exploded into a national mass 
activity, with Birmingham, Ala., Jackson, Miss, and the 
" Walk to Freedom” of 250,000 in Detroit. At the same 
time all eyes were turned to a small city on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore, in what was called " Maryland’s 
Mississippi” — the city of Cambridge. There a Black 
community was aroused and began to march, with the 
dynamic leadership of a Black woman fighter, Gloria 
Richardson. In demanding full rights for Blacks in 
Cambridge, and in refusing to stop their demonstra- 
tions for anyone, they forced the authorities on June 14 
to declare martial law, and to bring in the National 
Guard. 'Even this did not stop the struggle. Twenty 
years later' Gloria Richardson is still devoted to the 
cause of freedom. Here are excerpts from an interview 
with her in New York where she now lives. 

Cambridge re- 
presented a turning 
point in the de- 
velopment of SNCC 
(Student Non-vio- 
lent Coordinating 
Committee) and the 
Civil Rights Move- 
ment. I remember 
SNCC was angry 
with me when I sup- 
ported Malcolm X’s 
position on defend- 
ing ourselves. It 
was because Black 
people in Cam- 
bridge had moved 
to a defensive posi- 
tion. I always said 
that our commit- 
ment to non-vio- 
lence was only a 
tactic. Many people 
who weren’t com- 
mitted to non-vio- Gloria Richardson marching 
lence were Black . / 

vets from the Ko- in Cambridge. 

rean War, for instance. Their attitude was that if the 
Cambridge Non-Violent Action Committee didn’t work 
then another form of direct action would come. During 
the period of the National Guard occupation every house 
had been involved in the resistance. 

I thought it was a mistake for SNCC to come fhom the 
outside into the urban areas like New York. Then they 
stopped working in the schools — that was their life-line. 
They over-extended themselves. 

IN THE END there was more cooperation from poor 
whites because they had the same problems as Blacks. That 
came through labor organizations and food distributions. 
People were discontented with the unions and factories. 
Blacks in the unions spoke up to challenge the leadership and 
were supported by white workers. There was a strange 
cooperation and recognition between Blacks and whites in 
the garment workers union at that time. 

Twenty years after Cambridge 1 thought the movement 
would be at a different stage — consolidating gains, not 
running behind trying to hold on to a few gains. 

Many of us in the movement wanted to see its impact on the 
masses of Black people, but the government singled out 
individuals. At the same time, Black people haven’t reco- 
vered from the successive waves of recession. I don’t think 
affirmative action has done anything because they have 
made it voluntary. We know 20 years later that the Civil 
Rights Act is not worth anything because what they could 
give, they could take away. 

I don’t know how much they will allow a Black mayor in 
Chicago to do. However, the most significant thing about the 
Harold Washington election was the effect of the Black vote 
on Black Chicago — but now we must go beyond that. 

THE NEW GENERATION realizes that the 1960s’ gains 
have been taken away and it has made a cooperative 
decision tomove to astate of rebellion. They should not make 
the mistake of stopping if they want to hold on to the gains 
made. The rebellion taking place shows that there are 
networks in the community. There is now developed local 
leadership rather than Black leadership coming in from the 
outside. 



Special Offer! 

For coverage of the developing Black freedom struggle in 
the South and the unique historical perspective of Black 
worker-editor Charles Denby, take advantage of our Spe- 
cial Offer: 

Indignant Heart: 

A Black Worker’s Journal 

plus 

I year's subscription to NeWS 8c Letters 
both for only (regularly $10) 

Order from: Hews 6 Letters. 28.12 E. Grand Bird.. Detroit. MI 4821 1 


In the 1960s I became aware of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement. One mistake is that Black women remained 
distant from the Women’s Liberation Movement. Perhaps 
we as Black women should have had our own movement 
and organization. 

When I was in Cambridge and in dangerous situations 
with men, role differences melted away. Now, unless 
there is a revolution there is no way to make that kind of 
change throughout society. Another mistake is that the 
Women’s Liberation Movement drew away from the Civil 
Rights Movement, and now, when there isn’t a Civil 
Rights Movement, the women’s movement is up in the 
air. 

IN MY FAMILY Black women were held up as exam- 
ples; everyone in Cambridge knew that Harriet Tubman 
came from the same county in Maryland. Because Black 
women had to work, they always played significant parts 
in the movement. 

Today Black women need to be involved to keep the 
thing humane, and to raise issues such as the kind of 
education their children are not getting, the environment, 
nuclear weapons, etc. They also need time to do it. Black 
women spend too much time in the home and kitchen. 
They need to get out of the church and into the commun- 
ity. 

Shortly after I came to New York in 1965 someone 


asked me if I thought there should be more women in 
leadership positions. I was stunned. I hadn’t thought of 
the implications until a woman reporter said that they 
hated me in Maryland as much for being a woman as 
being Black. 1 really hadn’t differentiated myself as wo- 
man, as milch as Black, at the time. The movement today 
is not creating the same kind of Black women leaders as 
then. I don’t think only involvement in the Women’s Li- 
beration Movement will do that; more is needed around 
mobilizing and fighting for Black rights. 

The relationship between Black men and women needs 
to mature. The Black man is not a whole personality 
because of the fragmentation imposed on him by this 
society. He can act one way uptown, but has to act ano- 
ther way downtown. During the movement Black men 
and women shared the same goals, now there is an uncer- 
tainty about the goals. Of course, there are still those 
“crazy” Black men we applaud on the side. 

I couldn’t see being a Black man in this society. I would 
be either dead or pacified. The pressures on the Black 
man in white society rubs off on his other relationships. 
Black men and women were probably freest during the 
movement. Black men and women were freer in relation- 
ship to each other and in relationship to the larger socie- 
ty. 


WORKER'S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Mayor Folmar would defend almost any official excess — 
especially against blacks whose votes he never sought 
anyway.” What the racist mayor did seek and received 
was the endorsement of the Advertiser when he ran for 
governor against George Wallace. 

Montgomery police violence rang out again on April 9, 
when a plainclothes cop shot 23-year-old Bobby Joe Sales 
in the back. This time the response from the pre- 
dominantly Black area near downtown Montgomery was 
swift and spontaneous as dozens of Black youth stoned 
police cars on the scene. 

EUFAULA, ALA. POLICE VIOLENCE 

There seemed to be nothing left to match the brutal 
hypocrisy of the Taylor incident and the indiscriminate 
shooting of Bobby Joe Sales six weeks later but the wan- 
ton violence that struck the small Henry County commun- 
ity of Eufaula on Easter weekend. 

There, two Black brothers were stopped for an alleged 
traffic violation by two white Eufala police officers. An 
argument ensued, and the two unarmed brothers were 
murdered in a summary execution. The events that un- 
folded on Alabama’s Highway 95 on April 2, and which 
have brought southeast Alabama to the verge of a move- 
ment comparable to the Montgomery Bus Boycott of 
nearly 30 years ago, claimed the young lives of two bro- 
thers — Hamp Russaw, 33, and 19-year-old Anthony. 

The mass character of the funeral for the two slain 
brothers testifies to the depth of outrage felt throughout 
Alabama. That outrage began to articulate itself when the 
standing-room-only mass meeting at Eufaula’s First Afri- 
can Baptist Church resulted in the decision to launch a 
boycott of downtown Eufaula businesses. Marches, prayer 
vigils, rallies and a voter registration drive ale planned 
for the coming months. 

Just like the Montgomery Bus Boycott, the movement 
coming into being in Eufaula has struck a most respon- 
sive cord among Black college students. In this case the 
connection is a direct one, for Anthony Charles Russaw 
was a student at Tuskegee Institute. 

Tuskegee students have taken the lead in organizing 
marches and rallies in Henry County. The community and 
students have united in their determination to carry out 
the boycott. As student government president Barron Wi- 
therspoon declared, “For the Tuskegee Institute family 
this is a very important event. We want to let the world 
know that we are not going to be complacent.” In its own 
way the Black community expressed the same determina- 
tion to see the boycott through when it joined the choir at 
First African Baptist in singing, “I have gone too far to 
.turn back now.” 

MONTGOMERY POWER STRUCTURE 

To date none of the policemen involved in the shootings 
and brutalization have been suspended. In fact, in the 
Taylor case one cop was promoted. Not only have the 
police wanted to keep Black youth in Montgomery out of 
the street, the whole white power structure has tried to 
keep the police excesses and Black response out of the 
news. Censorship even extended to Montgomery’s white- 
owned Black radio station WXVI when it fired Black 
talk-show host Ralph Featherstone because he opened his 
call-in -show to community discussion of the Taylor cdse. 
Other deejays at the station protested Featherstone’s fir- 
ing by walking out, and pickets have sprung up outside 
the station. 

The ride that some Black politicians have played in the 
confrontation between the Black community and the 
white power structure is but a caricature of the Black 
leadership that arose out of the Montgomery Bns Boycott 
in 1955. Where the Bus Boycott give birth to the Civil 
Rights Movement and the leadership of a Martin Luther 



Funeral for Hamp and Anthony Charles Russaw of 
Eufaula, Alabama 

King, the recent events have produced the spectacle of 
State Rep. Alvin Holmes walking the streets of Montgo- 
mery telling Black youth to be calm. And if that wasn’t 
enough Holmes has asked that the National Guard be 
brought into the Black community! 

One thing for sure is that something new is emerging in 
Alabama on this 20th anniversary of the historic March 
on Washington. As the scenes of the Black freedom strug- 
gle unfold it is clear that a new liberation movement is 
appearing in the cities, small towns and rural areas of the 
South. It is appearing in places that have not been the 
scenes of Black struggle since the movement of the 1960s 
rose up. Today’s movement is determined to drive to a 
conclusion the unfinished American revolution. 

— Lou Turner 

Quebec teachers fight 

Montreal, Quebec — The teachers’ strike is realistically 
over now, but the resistance and tactical fights aren’t. On 
April 15, the unions voted without a true majority to ac- 
cept the forced conciliation report (called the “Desilets 
Report”), but only as an amendment to the government 
anti-strike decree which we refuse to sign anyway (see 
March and April N&L). 

At any rate, there were no champagne corks popping 
that night. Many of us believe that if we had kept striking 
a few days longer, we might have been able to bring down 
the government, but that’s a big “if.” 

The legal balttles are taking place on two fronts. One is 
that we are challenging the decree as unconstitutional. 
The second is the repressive effort of the government to 
force school boards to give out the names of strikers or to 
be cut off from all funding. Three school boards, the 
Montreal Protestant, Montreal Catholic, and Lakeshore 
have refused and have been taken to court. Furthermore 
the government wants to restructure education here, 
abolishing the school boards altogether to get total eon- 
trol. , . , 

But resistance to the government is high and pervades 
everywhere, and there are demonstrations against gov- 
ernment ministers every time and place they meet. There 
is such a general distrust in the government — people 
don’t believe ip it anymore. Even civil servants are hav- 
ing a field day leaking embarrassing documents. 

Among the teachers, despite discouragement and trun- 
cated paycheques, there has been no breaking of ranks, 
and we still want to negotiate. We’ve definitely got a lot of 
fight left and are going on with it. — J.W. 
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From Poland to South Africa, workers strive for freedom 


(Continued from Page 1) 

It is this challenge to transform social reality that has 
suddenly brought May Day — the international workers’ 
day established by American workers in the struggle for 
the eight-hour day nearly 100 years ago (see essay, p. 4) 
— to the front pages of the daily press. And nowhere is 
that more true than in two countries usually thought to 
have nothing in common — Poland and South Africa 
(Azania). Yet it is precisely there that the mass organiza- 
y tion of “free trade unions”, independent of government, 
management or party control, has meant “free” to fight 
for a whole new society. 

POLAND’S SOLIDARITY CALL FOR MAY 
DAY 

When the underground leadership of Poland’s Solidarity 
issued a call March 28 for May Day demonstrations, they 
suddenly stripped from that holiday all the debris of mili- 
tary parades and speeches by party leaders, revealing 
two classes in that so-called socialist state. The appeal 
ignored the pleas of Cardinal Glemp to call off the 
demonstrations — he termed them “artificial initiatives” 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Black studies meeting 

The seventh annual National Conference for Black 
Studies was held in Berkeley, Cal., this past April. It 
attracted 500 participants, mostly Black professors and 
teachers coming from Afro-American Studies depart- 
ments of predominantly white universities. 

The conference took up a wide range of topics, covering 
subjects from “Religion and the Black Community” to 
“New World Africa: Socialism and Social Change.” One 

# of the obvious features of the conference was its internat- 
ional dimension. There were quite a number of African 
intellectuals and many of the panels dealt with the 
economic and racial problems of the Caribbean Basin. 

Many of the papers presented were historical and 
analytical. However the reality of the Black situation was 
ever present in the lobby as individuals discussed the 
cutbacks and limitations on Black studies nationally. 

MARCUS GARVEY PAPERS 
1 The plenary panel on the Marcus Garvey Papers was 
the most interesting. It included the well known Black 
i intellectual St. Claiir Drake; Claiborne Carson of Stanford, 

I the author of a recent book on SNCC; and Robert Allen, 
former editor of Black Scholar magazine, among others. 
Carson set the tone of the panel by reviewing the lit- 
erature on Garvey showing that any appreciation of Gar- 
jp, vey “as ideas would be superficial if not related to the 
social movement.” If you look at the period of Garvey, he 
said, there is a very broad movement of Black militancy, 
in the trade unions and in the context of their new 
urban environment. Discussion swirled around the contri- 
bution of Robert Hill, editor of the Garvey Papers. 

However, Drake thought that Hill’s introduction to the 
papers was “an interpretive essay” that was open to dia- 
logue. What needs to be examined, he said, are the in- 
fluences of the ideas of the 1920s on the movement, at- 
, titudes of the ‘left’ and the trade unions and why the ‘left’ 
said that Garvey had a petty bourgeois mentality. 
MARXISM AND BLACK STUDIES 

The panel on “Marxism and Black Studies” promised to 
bring about a unity of academia and Black activism. 

■ Abdul Alkalimat of Chicago’s Peoples College chaired this 
panel. He said in his remarks that “Marxism has con- 
sistently illuminated the Black struggle,** and that the lag 
between Black activists and Black intellectuals had to be 
•overcome. After stating the issue, Alkalimat turned the 
panel over to so-called Marxists who proceeded immed- 
iately to truncate the Marxism of Marx. 

A woman representing one of these tendencies said in 
her opening remarks that the panel should be re-titled, 
“Leninism and Black Studies,” because it was not until 
the latter part of the 19th century, when Lenin raised the 
organization question, “which Marx had never de- 
veloped,” did we have the organizational tool for Black 

* liberation. She totally ignored the fact that Marx was an 
“organizational man” who had worked out the relation- 
ship of a philosophy of revolution to the organizational 
form in his Critique Of The Gotha Program. 

A male co-panelist said that Marx was Euro-centered 
and that it was Lenin who discovered the colonial world 
and its revolution. This is far from the truth, once the 
whole of Marx’s thoughts on the possibility of revolutions 
being successful in the so-called backward countries is 
understood. 

Here, of course, we are not dealing with a question of 
knowledge or the lack of knowledge about Marxism, but 
4k rather the projection of an ideology of the vanguard party 
to lead, behind the so-called superiority of Lenin over 
Marx on organization and colonialism. Essentially the 
Marxism of this panel was an elitist Marxism that had 
nothing to learn from Black masses in their struggle for 
liberation. 


— and instead boldly re-asserted Solidarity’s vision of 
Poland: 

“For the authorities who have declared war on their 
own society, May 1 will be a day of uncertainty and fear. 
Once again they will find themselves surrounded by op- 
portunists, careerists and members of the terror appar- 
atus, and our own celebration of this holiday will show the 
world the truth about Poland . . . May 1 is a workers’ day, 
not a day for paying tribute to the authorities. Workers 
have a right to celebrate it the way they think best . . . 
We appeal for demonstrations under the following slo- 
gans: Freedom for political prisoners. Stop the price 
hikes. The fruits of labor to society. Peace and Solidarity. 
Restore trade union rights. Restore self-management. 
Restore civil liberties.” 

It was this document, endorsed by Lech Walesa in the 
courageous secret meeting the underground leaders held 
with him, that forced the authorities to allow Walesa to 
return to his job in the Gdansk shipyard, if only to watch 
him more closely. Organizing for the May Day demon- 
strations intensified despite a series of arrests and trials 
by Jaruzelski’s police apparatus, beginning with the trial 
of Warsaw factory workers April 6 and culminating with 
the arrest in Wroclaw April 24 of Jozef Pinior, one of the 
signers of the May Day appeal. 

Far from these arrests — and hundreds of others .in 
recent weeks for as little as possession of a leaflet — 
providing the regime with “breathing room,” they have 
only underscored the continuing support of the Polish 
workers for Solidarity, the new form of union they built 
ten million-strong in the brief 18 months before martial 
law was ordered. 

• In the factories and in the rural areas a passive 
resistance to the government’s new work norms has crip- 
pled attempts to use barracks discipline as the path to 
“normalization of production.” 

• The new government-sponsored unions, proposed as 
the alternative to the now-illegal Solidarity, are meeting 
with a cold shoulder. Less than ten percent of the workers 
have signed up for them, and in some plants they have 
been limited to party members only. This is at a consi- 
derable loss to individual workers, since the regime has 
given these company unions power to administer vaca- 
tions, bonuses, and the distribution of food coupons. 

• One woman worker in a large textile factory, fired for 
Solidarity activity after 20 years in the plant, expressed 
the spirit of the resistance in an underground paper: “I 
see that people are discouraged, that they say: ‘It’s 
enough to have bread with mortadela.’ But I think dif- 
ferently: I don’t live to eat, I eat to live.” 

In dozens of such underground journals — in factories 
and on the farms, in high schools and colleges, and in- 
cluding Tygodnik Mazowsze, the Warsaw Solidarity paper 
published each Monday — a continuing discussion of the 
direction of the movement is now taking place. And it was 
in the Warsaw underground press that the idea first ap- 
peared to challenge the government’s hypocritical “cele- 
bration” of the 40th anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising by Jewish partisans against the Nazis, with an 
unofficial commemoration sponsored by Solidarity. 

Unfortunately for Jaruzelski, the only Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising survivor still living in Poland turned out to be 
Dr. Marek Edelraan, a Solidarity activist in Lodz interned 
for six days at the start of martial law. Refusing to attend 
the official ceremonies, he declared: “Forty years ago we 
did not fight merely to survive. We fought for life in 
dignity and freedom. To celebrate our anniversary here, 
where enslavement and humiliation are now the lot of the 
whole society, where words and gestures have become 
nothing but lies, would betray the spirit of our struggle.” 

As Solidarity members discussed Dr. Edelman’s state- 
ment, it was decided that their own demonstration was 
necessary, “to show that opposition to anti-Semitism is a 
part of our movement. May 1 and April 17 (the day of the 
Solidarity commemoration) are one and the same.” De- 
spite police with submachine guns and water cannons, 
nearly 2,000 rallied at the monument to the Warsaw Ghet- 
to fighters. Janusz Onyszkiewicz, who spoke for Solidarity 
there, was arrested moments later, but not before the 
demonstration had opened up a new perspective on the 
breadth of the Polish workers’ challenge to society as it 
is. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S BLACK TRADE UNIONS 

It was in that same year of 1980 in which Solidarity was 
created, that Black South Africans began joining inde- 
pendent Black trade unions in massive numbers, in a 
wave of organizing that has not ceased today. From less 
than 40,000 members three years ago, the Black unions 
have now soared to more than 300,000 members, expand- 
ing into all major industries and all areas of the country. 
What is new about this explosive growth is that the chal- 
lenge made by African workers is not alone to the abys- 
mal wage scales (real wages haven’t risen in South Afri- 
ca since 1910!), but to the whole racist system of 
apartheid rule. The course of events in strike after strike 
proves that the Black union movement is inseparable 
from the struggle for the national liberation of Azania. 

After the rise of the Black Consciousness Movement 
and its mass appearance in Soweto 1976, both rulers and 
ruled have had to recognize that South Africa would never 
be the same again. A crucial coordinating organization 


which emerged from that rebellion, AZAPO (Azanian 
People’s Organization), was immediately hit with the 
murder, jailings and bannings of its leaders. Yet five 
years later South Africa is seeing every day how the 
shock waves of Soweto reach into ever-new areas at the 
heart of its economic system, whether into the gold, coal 
and uranium mines, or into the rural areas where the 
bulk of Black South Africa is relegated. 

Two years ago there was no effective union organiza- 
tion for Black miners. A wildcat strike at tbe Stilfontein 
gold mine was met by the firing of 1,600 miners and their 
immediate return to their “homelands” areas. Today the 
National Union of Mineworkers has already signed up 
18,000 members, and mass rallies at miners’ hostels are 
appearing everywhere. “Amandia!” (Power!) is the cry as 
union organizers demand that the Chamber of Mines re- 
cognize and bargain with the workers. 

Another aspect can been seen in the virtually unreport- 
ed events at the Beisa uranium mine where a methane 
gas explosion killed 16 workers, April 8. Workers said that 
the explosions were not uncommon, but what followed 
was very new: a sit-down strike at the mine shaft by 
hundreds of workers demanding safety. Like the Stilfon- 
tein miners, many of the Beisa workers were said to have 
been shipped to “homelands” to break the strike. 

FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN COUNTRYSIDE 

But where for years the government has viewed the 
rural countryside as territory where security was guaran- 
teed, where both “Bantustan” areas and “Black Spots” in 
white areas were pacified, new freedom movements are 
springing up in precisely in those places now. When Black 
farmers’ organizer Saul Mkhize was murdered by police 
last month while protesting the removal of Africans from 
their long-held lands (now declared “white”), some 1,500 
turned out for his funeral, singing and speaking openly for 
revolutionary liberation. 

And as South African capitalism depopulated the coun- 
tryside of men in its quest for cheap labor, many women 
who remained have joined Black Consciousness organiza- 
tions as well. Thus die government has reserved its har- 
shest attacks for unions like, SAAWU, an Eastern Cape 
province union, which has insisted that its struggles on the 
shop floor are inseparable from its opposition to the crea- 
tion of a phony Ciskei “Bantustan” in the rural area 
where many of its members are “assigned” by the apar- 
theid system. 

Despite such repressive measures, AZAPO was able to 
hold its Third Congress in February, with 300 in atten- 
dance, including 20 formerly held at the infamous Robben 
Island prison. The 37 AZAPO branches represented ail 
parts of the country, and die union observers included the 
Council of Unions of South Africa and the Domestic Wor- 
kers Association of South Africa. In the far-reaching dis- 
cussion of the “present moment” of the liberation strug- 
gle, delegates considered how to combat the Botha 
government’s plan for a three-chambered parliament 
(White, “Coloured” and Indian), as well as the dangers in 
the collaboration of “Bantustan misieaders” with state se- 
curity police.* 

The striking parallels between the workers’ movements 
in Poland and South Africa today are of course not mere- 
ly due to the last three years of struggle they share. Nor 
are their ties even limited to the support the Black Con- 
sciousness Movement has offered Polish workers, and the 
fact that many Solidarity supporters have worked for 
Azanian liberation. 

In challenging the whole basis of the capitalist, racist, 
sexist societies in which they live, Polish and Black South 
African workers in two very different lands have broken 
the narrow confines of what usually passes for trade un- 
ionism today. And in so doing, they have refocused atten- 
tion on the true meaning of May Day — full human li- 
beration. 


‘Coverage of the AZAPO Congress, as well as reports and 
discussion on continuing struggles inside South Africa, 
appears in Azania Frontline, the Newsletter of the Azania 
Liberation Support Committee. 
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Azania Frontline, BM Box 4863, London WCt 3XX. Friends 
are asked to sustain with fluids, news items, and solidarity 
reports. 
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New study of Russia I Labor, rebellion, socialism in America 


Edgar Morin, De la Nature de V U.R.S.S.: Complexe 
totalitaire et nouvel Empire , Paris: Fayard, 1983 (On 
the nature of the U.S.S.R.: totalitarian complex and 
new empire) 

This is an important and timely study of Russian totali- 
tarianism — published in France just after the accession 
of Andropov — by an anti-Stalinist and Left intellectual 
whose preface states: “I have not ceased to identify with 
revolutionary aspirations and I still believe in the possi- 
bility of a different society and a new humanity.” Support 
for genuine freedom movements against totalitarianism 
such as Solidarnosc permeates this book. 

Edgar Morin’s astute and many-sided analysis puts 
politics at the center. He shows, for example, the limits of 
the term bureaucracy in describing the totalitarian Rus- 
sian Communist Party of the 1930s which was in constant 
crisis and which “struggled against bureaucratic iner- 
tia,” killing some bureaucrats as well as millions of 
workers, peasants and revolutionary intellectuals. 

Writing in a country where for three decades major 
Left intellectuals such as Sartre tailended Russia and 
then China, Morin argues: “National Socialism was cer- 
tainly invented by Hitler. But the Socialist Nation was 
founded by Stalin.” He continues: “The most powerful 
illusion of the century resides not in liberalism, not in 
fascism, not in Hollywood, not in TV advertising, but in the 
concept of the socialist nature of the Soviet Union.” 

He goes on to point out the pernicious influence of such 
concepts, not only for the Left in the West, but also for the 
Third World revolutions. His dialectic is capable of show- 
ing, at one and the same time, the narrow Great Russian 
chauvinism which permeates Stalinism, and its interna- 
tional appeal to revolutionaries on their way toward 
becoming bureaucrats the day after the revolution: “the 
particularity of the totalitarianism emanating from Rus- 
sia is totally universalizable”. 

On the other hand, Morin’s political analysis lacks an 
economic or philosophical foundation. Where Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom was grounded in dia- 
lectical concepts such as state-capitalism versus mass 
freedom revolts from below, or the transformation into 
opposite of the great 1917 revolution, Morin’s remains 
somewhat eclectic, underestimating the revolt today. 

This becomes clear when Morin considers the Third 
World. Thus, Nicaragua, a new revolution fighting for its 
life against genocidal U.S. imperialism becomes to Morin 
a place where Russia, without direct intervention, was 
able “to confiscate a libertarian revolution and transform 
it into a totalitarian dictatorship.” 

To call Nicaragua, which certainly can be criticized, 
“totalitarian,” comes close to falling into the trap of 
Reagan’s rhetoric. That is unfortunately where Morin 
seems to end. For despite an astute analysis of “contra- 
dictions” in the Russian system, both of the Solidarnosc 
type and also contradictions within the ruling class, 
he ends with a vague concept of “democracy” versus “to- 
talitarianism.” That will not answer the yearnings of 
French immigrant workers or German anti-war youth, 
who already live under so-called “democracy” — racist, 
militarist, and in deep economic crisis — and against 
which they are in constant revolt. 

Despite these limitations, Morin’s study is an important 
one, far superior both to the American Russia specialists 
and to the other French political writers who are today 
translated endlessly in U.S. journals. — Kevin A. Barry 


(Continued from Page 4) 

labor who pleaded with them to allow her time to give 
birth. They threw her out, and her baby was born in a 
makeshift tent set up by the UMW. Coal operators rigged 
up what they called “The Bull Moose Special,” railroad 
cars encased in armor plate and armed with machine 
guns that strafed every tent occupied by evicted miners 
and their families within range of the railroad tracks 
running through the region. 

Now, however, there was a profound difference: the 
miners were also armed and eager not only to do battle, 
but determined to win. They killed every dehumanized 
Baldwin-Felts guard who came into their gun sights, and 
blew up trains, coal tipples and railroad tracks. After that 
first murderous “Bull Moose” rampage, the women pre- 
vented a return trip by tearing up the railroad tracks. It 
was this strike that inspired Ralph Chaplin, IWW editor, 
poet and songwriter who was covering the struggle, to 
write what became the battle hymn of the organized labor 
movement, “Solidarity Forever.” 

COALFIELD BATTLES CONTINUE 

The Socialist Party, active in the struggle, encouraged 
and supported the miners with both aid and theoretical 
justification for their actions, resulting in attracting many 
members and votes to the party, including new rank-and- 
file leaders thrown up by the struggle such as 24-year-old 
Frank Keeney, who not only took control of the strike but 
later became the president of UMW District 17 which 
covered the region. 

Martial law declared by the governor and his ordering 
in of the state militia cowed the UMW leaders who accept- 
ed compromise conditions which excluded the main de- 
mands of the rank-and-file: recognition of the UMW and 
the abolition of the Baldwin-Felts guard system. Reject- 
ing this betrayal of their demands, the miners engaged in 
protest wildcat strikes, ousted district union leaders, mo- 
bilized resources to resurrect strike tent colonies, and 
held huge mass meetings to plan a continuation of the 
strike. The unshakable unity of the miners — Black, 
white, immigrant, native-born, Catholic, Baptist, men and 
women — throughout the 15-month-long strike threatened 
anew. The operators capitulated and the miners won. 

The miners’ victory was short-lived, however. The coal 
operators closed ranks against the UMW, and the legisla- 
tive bill outlawing the Baldwin-Felts guard system was 
simply not enforced, which gave the green light to the 
operators to reinforce their brutal terroristic system. 

These tendencies, exacerbated by the super-profits coal 
operators realized during World War I while the miners 
made their usual “patriotic” sacrifices, culminated in the 
historic 1921 “March on Logan.” Wildcat strikes following 
the war steeled the coal operators, local, state and, this 
time, federal government in opposition to the miners. 
After years of suffering from escalating Baldwin-Felts 
terror, beatings and murder, aided and abetted by the 
state judiciary, legislature and executive, the miners 
vowed once and for ail to eradicate the sourge of the 
Baldwin-Felts guard system from the face of the earth 
and to affirm their commitment to the UMW. This time 
the battleground was Mingo, McDowell and finally Logan 
counties. Pitched battles ensued between miners and 
company guards often abetted by state police, militia and 
even federal troops. In 1921, armed miners began to mass 
for the historic “March on Logan” ignoring court injunc- 


A challenge to all post-Marx Marxists 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s Trilogy of Revolution 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

On Luxemburg — “What Marx is tracing in the historical tendency of capitalist accumulation is what 
results from the disintegration of capitalism: ‘From that moment new forces and new passions spring 
up in the bosom of society . . .’Luxemburg’s failure to see that, in what she was trying to trace with 
imperialism’s rise, is the fatal flaw of her work. Luxemburg the revolutionary, tried to save Luxemburg 
the theoretician, by adding that ‘long before’ capitalism’s downfall because of the absence of noncapital- 
ist lands, the proletariat would overthrow it . . .” 

On Engels — “To what extent is Marx’s ‘spirit’ reflected in Engel’s own work, The Origin of the Family, 
which ne had likewise considered a ‘bequest’ of Marx? Now that we finally have a transcription of 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks, we can see for ourselves . . . (There are) sharp differences between 
Engels’ Origin of the Family and Marx’s Notebooks whether these relate to primitive communism, the 
Man/ Woman relationship .. .” 

Marxism and Freedom 

On Trotsky — “Trotsky was compelled to create identification between workers’ state and statified 
property that did violence to the very concept of socialism. Abstractions have ever been the refuge of 
ultra-leftists as for idealists. As a result, they can no more penetrate the dialectic in action than they 
can penetrate it in thought.” 

Philosophy and Revolution 

On Lenin — “There is not a trace of partyness in the Philosophic Notebooks, not even the old concept 
ot ‘the party of idealism’ or the ‘party of materialism.’ What we are concerned with is not the 
monstrous myth of partyness in philosophy, but rather, the duality of the philosophic heritage. Far from 
publicly proclaiming his philosophic past, Lenin advised Soviet youth to study ‘everything Plekhanov 
wrote on Philosophy . . .’ and he reprinted his own Materialism and Empirio-Criticism.” 

All three books published by Humanities Press for the Marx Centenary 

$10.95 each Order from News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 48211 


tions, the governor’s declaration of martial law and the 
dispatching of state police and militia to support the coal 
operators. 

Occupying the mountain ranges surrounding Logan and 
Mingo counties, the well-disciplined army of miners, at 
least 20,000 strong, locked in gun battles with the operator 
forces for three days as the full impact of the miners’ 
revolt fell upon a disbelieving nation. As the miners read- 
ied to launch their final attack, President Harding acted, 
declaring federal martial law and dispatching federal 
troops to disarm the miners. Unable to challenge the su- 
perior force of the federal troops, the miners surrendered. 
The class interest of the capitalists was again served by 
the federal government. 

But Gorbin astutely notes that these battles were 
“fought not for the narrow reasons of higher wages and 
shorter hours, but for justice, fraternity, and liberty, 
principles that were born of the miners’ local experiences 
rather than any general ideology. The dynamics of the 
strike sprang not from the Socialist Party, nor the 
UMW, blit from the rank-and-file.” 

From their own vantage points, both authors reveal the 
development of working class consciousness that grew to 
oppose the combined political and economic power of 
state and capital, as well as the unfinished character of 
industrial; growth, worker activity and socialist thought. 

Both books, two volumes in a series of works dealing 
with “The Working Class in American History,” are very 
worthwhile. If these two books are characteristic of the 
series, published by the University of Illinois Press, they 
will provide much-needed understanding of the indigen- 
eous revolutionary spirit of the American working class. 

Young women writers 

Holding, Her Own — An Anthology of Young Wo- 
men’s Works, Chicago: Women Words Publishing Com- 
pany, 1982. 

Holding Her Own — An Anthology of Young Women’s 
Works is just that — young women speaking for them- 
selves. The authors are careful to mint out that no one 
wrote for the book who was over 2 0. 

The book is divided into four general sections. There is 
a vast array of art work, journal excerpts, autobiogra- 
phies, two pieces by high school Black women which ap- 
peared in past issues of News & Letters, transcribed tape 
recordings, poetry and even a play about the early lives 
and present concerns of several high school women. They 
address all kinds of issues — contradictions tacea at 
school, family problems, institutionalization due to drug 
use, menstruation, rape, incest, sex with boyfriends, 
abortion and lesbianism. 

Yet the book left me wanting more. Take the state- 
ment: "Originally we intended to include a large section 
on working. To date ye have received nothing on the 
topic. We reconsider what it is we wanted to say, reasons 
why nothing has been submitted become clear. The work 
that is allocated to young people is alienating. Work is a 
place we go, work is a place we are not ourselves . . . We 
have nothing to say about onr work because our work has 
nothing to do with our lives . . . We work part time and our 
work is just that — part of our time, and not part of our 
lives.” 

I think this is a very true statement, for as one who is 
now 24 and started working when I was 16, I never felt, 
and still don’t feel, that people ever asked me about mak- 
ing my job an integral part of anything.* But, this does 
not mean I have nothing to say. Quite the contrary. 

When this anthology was compiled it was 1980 and a 
great number of young people were unemployed and 
alienated by the jobs they had as clerks, as cooks at 
McDonald’s, etc. Now, three years later, conditions are 
even worse. I would have liked to see some voices speak- 
ing out on youth unemployment and, even if we do get 
jobs, how alienating work is, because that is an important 
dimension of youth struggle. 

I would have also liked to hear voices of youth, not just 
as victims of an oppressive society — depressed, often 
suicidal — hut voices of revolt, desiring a change. This 
book, it is true, was compiled by Chicago women about 
the personal realizations of young women. The power be- 
hind their anger, frustration and hope comes through 
very clearly. 

Yet I could not help but feel that the anthology would 
have been more powerful if it had also included voices of 
those who are raising other issues — like the young 
women I know who are questioning the sexism within the 
anti-nuclear movement, or those who feel an affinity to 
the youth in Soweto, South Africa, Or those great Latin 
American freedom fighters, many in their teens and half 
of them women leaders. 

Holding Her Own is definitely worth reading, definitely 
a welcome addition to the library of women’s writings. 

It is the fiitst collection I’ve found of solely young wo- 
men’s writings, showing all the creativity and passions 
that we young women feel about being oppressed. As one 
author says, “We as women are an occupied people.” 
What isn’t heard so much, however is the voice that lets 
us hear what youth are for, the voice that says, “I’m for 
revolution and creating totally new human relationships.” 

— Rickie Rae 
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Students fight overpriced education 


Sacramento 

Oakland, Cal. — Fifteen hundred students from all over 
California made the trek to the capitol building in Sacra- 
mento April 12 to protest tuition increases throughout the 
state’s college and university system. The increases are 
being pushed by the new Reaganomics governor here, 
George Deukmejian. 

What was different is that the bulk of these students 
came from the community colleges like Contra Costa Col- 
lege in Richmond where fee increases will hurt the most. 
The students weren’t separating this issue from the whole 
attack on youth in this country, with banners like “Invest 
in brains not bombs” and “Deukmejian’s policy: educate 
the rich, let the poor enlist.” 

In contrast, the speeches were mostly a stream of poli- 
ticians lecturing -the crowd on the need for lobbying and 
voter registration. It was too much when ohe speaker said 
we should learn to communicate our ideas to Deukmejian 
because he is a reasonable man. At that point the whole 
crowd started booing. — Marxist-Humanist participant 

New York 

New York, N.Y. — Recently, the Committee Against 
Tuition Hikes at Hunter College organized a students’ 
general assembly in the cafeteria. The cafeteria is a 
popular place for students, and it was planned that the 
microphone be opened to students so that everybody could 
express themselves on how to fight the tuition hikes. 

Two hours before the activity took place, the dean cal- 
led the Student Government and said that the activity 
could not take place, and if it did, disciplinary measures 
would be taken against the organizers. Twenty minutes 
after the assembly was supposed to start, the dean came 
and told us that we could have the activity, but, of course, 
many of the students who had come in support had left.” 

— Hunter activist 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On election day, April 12, some 400 
students from various community colleges and state uni- 
versities in Los Angeles rallied against fee increases and 
tuition in front of the Los Angeles City Hall, while other 
students in Sacramento staged a similar demonstration in 
a “state-wide coordinated rally.” 

The student crowd at the L.A. rally was mainly com- 
posed of Chicanos and other racial minorities. Many car- 
ried placards that said such things as “Fee Hikes Unfair 
to Poor Students” and “Support Ethnic and Women’s Stu- 
dies.” Many students I talked with were eager to have the 
April N&L with the Lead-Editorial on the campus protests 
taking place all across the U.S. 

One of the students said that she felt a “spiritual con- 
nection” with what she was doing and what many stu- 
dents did in the ‘60s. Even though she wasn’t aware of all 
that happened then, she knew that many of the youth 
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A California state-wide rally in Sacramento saw 1500 stu- 
dents protest tuition hikes. 

were fighting to “change a system so rotten” to a totally 
new one with greater freedom and creativity. Another 
said, “We’ve got to stop Reagan and his pal Deukmejian 
before they destroy any semblance of democracy in this 
country.” 

After the rally the students marched to the State Build- 
ing to present letters and placards to Gov. Deukmejian’s 
office. — Young Chicano Marxist-Humanist 


I do not think a newspaper should be sym- 
metrical, trimmed like an English lawn. Ra- 
ther, it should be somewhat untamed, like a 
wild orchard, so that it will pulsate with life 
and shine with young talents. 

— Rosa Luxemburg 
Letter to Jogiches, July 18, 1910 
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Draft opponents: ‘all are resisters’ 


David Wayte 

Editor’s Note: David Wayte was indicted by the 
J ustice Department and was tried in November for refus- 
ing to register for the draft. Although Judge Terry Hat- 
ter dismissed the case, the government is appealing the 
decision. Excerpts follow from a talk given by David in 
April at a meeting of the California State Univ.-Los 
Angeles News and Letters Youth Committee. 

I know one thing. No matter what the consequences I 
will never register for the draft. I don’t want to go to 
prison. I’ve never wanted to go. The idea scares me. I 
just spent nine days in Terminal Island because of Van- 
denberg. [See story on this page.] Although I know that I 
would survive in prison, that I’m safe as long as I’m 
doing what I believe in, I also don’t really want to spend a 
few years. But I would rather be in prison than the mili- 
tary. If I had the chance all over again, I still wouldn’t 
register and I will never register. 

I believe a time will come when young people all 
around the world will refuse to fight for their govern- 
ments and war will cease to exist. This is a first step. I 
don’t think that peace is that far from us. I’m very en- 
couraged by what’s happening in Europe right now, by 
what’s happening in this country — legal rallies and civil 
disobedience. We are taking the first steps and it will 
spread. Like I said, for me this is a beginning. 

By refusing to register, a question arose in my mind, 
that maybe draft registration isn’t the only issue for me 
to fight. There are lots of other issues. And I became 
more and more aware of them as I became more active. 
And I also became aware of the necessity to work in all of 
them. I think that all of us are draft resisters. 

There are many ways to resist the draft. Being a 
public non-registrant is only one of them. I’m a draft 
resister. I’m also a human being, and I’m going to con- 
tinue fighting for the rest of my life. I know that as long 


as I’m doing what I believe in, I’m going to win. And as 
long as we all are doing what we believe in, we’re going 
to win. There’s a lot of power in belief, and we can stop 
the government, we can have peace. 

Matt Meyer 

Editor’s Note: Matt Meyer is a 2l-year-old public 
non-registrant who has been speaking to youth through- 
out New York City. At one meeting, he responded to a 
question about the present state of the anti-war move- 
ment and. the difference it makes for draft resisters. 

Although I have been talking mostly about the legal 
details, you are right in raising the question about the 
movement itself. It really is what will make the differ- 
ence, and I consider myself a part of the movement first 
rather than some kind of conscientious objector. I’m sure 
the other three quarters of a million guys who didn’t 
register had their own reasons which were different than 
mine. Maybe they just said, “No way will I let the gov- 
ernment have my name for this.” But suddenly it has 
added up to something very big. 

Now the government’s strategy is to direct attention 
to a certain type of youth — white and middle class. The 
Soloman Amendment [cutting education funds to non-reg- 
istrants] does make it seem like the draft is just a campus 
issue. But this is because they know that draft registra- 
tion has had the worst results in places like Puerto Rico 
and Washington, D.C. They know what groups like Black 
Vets for Social Justice are doing. So they would prefer to 
have a confrontation with people like me — long haired, 
student “hippie” types — because it would seem that we 
are isolated and don’t have a community to support us. 
But the thing is I’m not so isolated. 

After I decided what to do my mother wrote a letter 
to the Selective Service Board saying she would never 
register. That’s why I keep saying, “Everyone is a resist- 
er.” 
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Solidarity at Vandenberg: 
soldiers and protesters 

Berkeley, Cal. — Nearly 800 anti-nuclear protesters 
were arrested in several days of demonstrations in late 
March at Vandenberg Air Force Base in California, 
where the government test-fires missiles. 

But a new and exciting dimension came during the ar- 
rests, from the far side of the line the officials had drawn 
separating the “legal” territory from the “illegal.” A sol- 
dier threw down his rifle and crossed the line to join the 
protesters; lie now faces court martial. And he was far 
from alone. Two Black soldiers guarding arrested bloc- 
kaders told them they agreed with us, but feared the 
consequences of joining us. They said, “We’re living 
examples of prostitution.” 

There were people arrested who had also been arrested 
a month before at Vandenberg and who would have been 
given much heavier sentences after the government sepa- 
rated them. So to protect those people, 250 “John and 
Jane Does” refused to give their real names to police. 
Officials responded by delaying arraignments and ship- 
ping them, some in chains and shackles, to federal 
penitentiaries including Terminal Island in Los Angeles 
and Florence, Ariz. 

Then 180 men and women, though scattered among 
many prisons, spontaneously began a hunger strike, de- 
manding mass arraignments and equal treatment for all. 
It meant that the second offenders were given much 
lighter sentences, only 14 days, instead of larger ones. 

— Laurie Cashdan 

Academic Marxism 
stunts student interest 

by Ida Fuller 

It was the desire to learn more about Marx’s ideas of 
revolutionary transformation whiclj led me to take a class in 
Marxism this past semester. There were 120 other students 
in that class with a high percentage of Black, Latino and 
Asian students. 

Many students actively participated in the discussions and 
showed a special interest in understanding Marx’s cate- 
gories, especially in Capital. However, many traditional 
academic practices such as the omnipotence of the pro- 
fessor’s opinion and the solely descriptive approach pre- 
vented the discussions from measuring the relevance for 
today of Marx’s categories — whether they be economic, 
political, or social. 

THIRD WORLD STUDENTS 

It was fantastic to see that with the high percentage of 
Third World students in our class and the recent eruption 
of revolutions and rebellions in technologically-backward 
countries, notably Latin America, our professor still de- 
voted half of his course to proving that the peasantry was 
inherently backward and reactionary with no notion of 
socialism and a new society. 

When discussing the claim that under capitalism the 
worker is free to sell his labor power, the Black students 
in class quickly pointed out that even such a superficial 
“freedom” was not historically true for Black .workers 
and slaves. Many wanted to know more about the role of 
racism in capitalism. 

It was interesting to note that, according to our pro- 
fessor, racism, far from damaging the workers’ struggles 
against capitalism, damaged capitalism by depriving it of 
a source of labor. Thus, the hard won gains of Blacks in 
labor were not seen so much as the result of their long 
struggles, as they were attributed to the desire of the 
capitalists to gain access to a larger labor force which . 
previously could not be employed due to its color! 

In our discussions, the category that capitalism cannot, 
give room to the development of the productive forces 
was of interest to many of the students since the system 
always gives us the impression that we as workers, are 
not productive enough. 

NARROW ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 

Unfortunately, this category was only discussed 
economically. But socially it means that, free from the 
restraints of capitalism which tries to narrow down and 
dehumanize our creativity, our productivity can be much 
more immense in diverse branches. 

However, today, technology and innovation, which have 
been stripped of their human aims, create an intellectual 
elite of computer-scientists, biologists, chemists and poli- 
tical thinkers in the colleges and learning institutions and, 
*t the same time, an ever increasing de-sk filed labor 
force stripped of all expressions of creativity and power 
over production. 

Taking a class in Marxism is very different from taking 
any other course on ideas. Upon encountering Marx’s 
writings one will find out that they are not just a set of 
ideas which interpret the world, but that they pose a deep 
criticism of our existing society along with a methodology 
which warns against the reimposition of existing con- 
tradictions. As Marx himself says: The point is not tc 
interpret the world but to change it. 
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OUR LIFE AND TINES 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

The recent television presentation by Ronald Reagan of 
his grand plan for a future deployment of a system of 
laser or pulsar beams aimed at destroying incoming nuc- 
lear missiles had two basic aims — to defuse the nuclear 
freeze movement which has gained overwhelming in- 
ternational support; and to get support for his proposed 
Pentagon war budget of $239 billion, by scaring us out of 
our wits at the superiority of the “evil empire,” Russia. 
What is so dangerous about these “reckless Star Wars 
schemes” (as Senator Kennedy called them) is that sud- 
denly everyone begins to argue about “first strike suc- 
cesses” — as what started out as a conference aimed at 
disarmament accelerates into an increased arms race. 

Reagan’s scheme failed to convince anyone with com- 
mon sense, especially among the scientists. One of the 
most respected authorities on nuclear weaponry, Dr. Jer- 
ome B. Wiesner, former president of MIT, said: “Most 
technical people doubt that anti-missile devices in space 
will work. But even if they do, it’s wishful thinking to 
believe that they would provide impenetrable defenses. 
There are more than 10,000 or more nuclear weapons on 
e&h side. A defense system that would knock out 90 or 95 
percent would be a miracle — and the regaining 5 or 10 
percent would be enough to totally destroy civilization.” 

Louis Ridenour is a distinguished physicist and the 


‘Star Wars schemes 

chief scientist of the U.S. Air Force. He wrote a paper in 
1948 entitled, “There Is No Defense.” His analysis and 
conclusions still hold. Jack Ruina and George W. Rath- 
jens, both professors at M.I.T. and director and deputy 
director respectively of the Defense Department’s Ad- 
vanced Research Project Agency, in an article in the New 
York Times March 27, 1983, ealled the vision of hope for 
an “infallible defense system” on a par with finding the 
fountain of youth or a universal cure for cancer. 

The debate in Congress is now shifting to the develop- 
ment of the MX missile. Each of these weapons will have 
ten atomic bombs each, placed in “hardened silos,” perfect 
targets. It is the hope of the war planners that, with the 
pressing of a button, on less then ten minutes notice, they 
will be off and away at their targets. Will they? 

Let us remember the launch of the space shuttle, post- 
poned for three months while they changed engines and 
fixed defective parts, selected the proper date, watched 
the jet stream so it would not be blown off course, etc. 
There is no way that 100 percent effective response can be 
expected from even this missile system. 

Reagan’s scare tactics revolve around trying to prove 
that Russia’s arms are superior to those of the U.S. His 
claim of 1,300 new Russian warheads fails to mention that 
none are capable of reaching the U.S. Opposed to them 
are 400 warheads in NATO hands and another 400 on U.S. 



Street riots broke out in Sao Paulo, Brazil, April 4 and 
5, at the end of a march by unemployed workers chanting 
“We are hungry.” Two people died, 500 were wounded, 
mainly by police, 200 stores looted, and 566 people arrest- 
ed. 

The newly elected Sao Paulo state governor, Franco 
Montoro, was himself besieged at the governor’s palace. 
A moderate opponent of the military government, he cal- 
led in the hated and brutal Brazilian police, who everyone 
knows constitute themselves, when off duty, as KKK- 
style “death squads.” 

The hunger demonstrations originated in the vast prole- 
tarian slum of Santo-Andrade, where the great auto 
strikes of 1979-80 also developed. In this city of 13 million, 
Brazil’s wealthiest and most industrialized, there are offi- 
cially 700,000 unemployed and over one million under-em- 
ployed. In Santo-Andrade, unemployment is officially 
25-30 percent. 

No sooner had Brazilian President Figueriredo termed 
the problem “confined to Sao Paulo’s unique experience,” 
than noting broke out in downtown Rio de Janeiro, April 
11. There the announcement of five job openings brought 


some 2,500 job seekers to an office building, where police 
were called to control the crowd’s building, where police 
were called to control, the crowd’s fury after hours of 
waiting. 

The ensuing police attack on the crowd spread protests 
rapidly through much of the city. By the end of the month 
Brazilian government officials were negotiating with 
union leaders and corporate chiefs for new national jobs 
programs, despite Brazil’s foreign debt of $88 billion, 
highest in the world. 


All across the most repressive region of South America 
— its “Southern Cone” — a wave of strikes and 
demonstrations by workers has shaken the governments 
of Chile and Argentina, as well as Brazil. What began last 
winter in Santiago, Chile as illegal union demonstrations 
for “Bread, work, justice and liberty,” was joined there 
by student protests in mid-March. 

By March 28, the wave of labor unrest had crossed the 
Andes to Argentina, where the government was stunned 
by the participation of nine million workers in a national 
24-hour general strike. In the industrial provinces, some 
96 percent of the workforce joined the walkout. Workers 
in Argentina have seen their standard of living fall dras- 
tically under an inflation rate of 200 percent. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist-Homanists, stand for the abolition of capitalism, whether 
in its private property form as in the U.S., or its state 
property form as in Russia or China. We stand for the 
development of a new human society based on the principles 
of Marx's Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created set that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard not separated from the articula- 
tion of a philosophy oiejiberation. A Black production work- 
er, Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker's Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the author 
of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution 
and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx's Humanism internationally as American 
Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure was 
grounded in the movement from practice throughout the 200 
years from 1776 to Today discloses Marx's "new Human- 
ism," both internationally and in its Americon roots. Phil- 
osophy and Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic 
roots both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the actual revolu- 
tionary movements of his day, articulated these forces of 
revolution as Reason — Labor, Black, Youth, Women — of 
our day. By trocing and paralleling this age's 30-year 
movement from practice to theory with our own theoretical 
development for the same three decades, Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. has met the challenge of the "new moments" in 
the last decade of Marx's life by disclosing in them a trail to 
the 1980s. It is this trail, these paths of revolution — be it in 
the birth of a whole new generation of revolutionaries, 
including the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the emer- 
gence of a whole new Third World — that form the content 


of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution. This work challenges post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the 
nuclear world is threatened with the extinction of civilization 
itself it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, but to 
reveal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the pres- 
ent. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott against segregation — activities which signalled a 
new movement from practice which was itself a form of 
theory. Vol. 1, No. 1, came off the press on the second 
anniversary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt against 
Russian state-capitalism masquerading as Communism, in 
order to express our solidarity with freedom fighters abroad 
as well as at home. Because 1953 was also the year when 
. we worked out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a hew Humanism," as well as individuality 
"purified of all that interferes with its universalism, i.e., with 
freedom itself," we organized ourselves in Committees rather 
than any elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded in the 
documents and on microfilm available to all under title the 
Raya Dunayevskayo Collection on deposit at the Labor 
History Archives of Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative so- 
ciety, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution states: "It 
is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among workers, 
Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor,” We do not separpte the mass activities 
from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a participant in 
these freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes in these 
principles, is invited to join us. Send -for a copy of the 
Constitution of News and Letters Committees. 


step up arms race 

missile subs assigned to NATO. The U.S. has an addit- 
ional 6,000 nuclear bombs available for delivery by air- 
craft. The facts show that the U.S. has about 2,000 more 
deliverable warheads than the entire strategic arsenal of 
Russia. 

Reagan’s new schemes are more retrogressive than 
those we saw during the Nixon days, and vitiate even the 
Nixon-Brezhnev arms “limitation” treaty of 1972. The 
majority of the American people know that Reagan has 
no serious desire to limit nuclear afms. Senator 
Cranston’s statement — that Kenneth Adelman’s ap- 
pointment as new Chief Arms negotiator “lends credence 
to the widespread suspicions that the Reagan Administra- 
tion is not serious about reaching an arms control ag- 
reement with the Soviet Union” — is the understatement 
of the year. 

A New York Times) CBS News Poll shows that, by 64 
percent to 25 percent, the American people favor a mu- 
tual freeze on nuclear weapons with the Russians. The 
fact that Reagan had to back down from his McCarthyite 
accusations that the movement is Russian-inspired will 
not stop him from more of those schemes any more than 
the flop of his Buck Rogers scenario will stop him from 
trying to dull the opposition to his “first strike” men- 
tality. The only thing that will stop him is continued mass 
opposition to the nuclear holocaust actively being planned 
by both super-powers. 


France 



Thousands of students took to the streets in cities 
throughout France at the end of April protesting govern- 
ment changes irt education. Medical students occupied the 
Arc de Triomphe (above), while riot police attacked with 
rifle butts a march of 4,000 law students. The country has 
also been the scene of recent demonstrations by farmers, 
as well as strikes by immigrant auto workers, coal min- 
ers and hospital workers. > 

Reagan on 
Central America 

Ronald Reagan’s address to a joint session of Congress 
on Central America was both a verbal terrorist campaign 
against the Nicaraguan Revolution and a whitewash of 
the terrorist regime ruling El Salvador. 

The frontal assault on the Nicaraguan Revolution was 
unmistakable. And it was not alone in words. Despite the 
word games played by the Reagan Administration about 
not participating in any acts which would result in the 
overthrow of the Nicaraguan government, this is precise- 
ly what the Reagan Administration is doing in arming 
and helping to train anti-Sandinista forces. IT a full mili- 
tary operation has not yet been launched it is because no 
support for it is present among the vast majority of the 
American people. 

But the same types of operations which led to the coup in 
Allende’s Chile are at work in Nicaragua. One decisive 
difference is that in Nicaragua there has been the dis- 
mantling of the old military forces and the arming of the 
population. The Nicaraguan people reacted with outrage 
to Reagan’s blasphemous attack. 

As for El Salvador, Reagan's characterization — striving 
“toward an orderly and democratic society” — makes 
one think about the use of Orwellian 19&4 language. The 
“security forces” there have murdered 35,000 civilians in 
the last three and a half years. The “democratic elec- 
tions” consisted of groupings of right-wingers vying for 
power. It is against this background that the guerrilla 
forces have been able to win over ever growing sections 
of the country. 

The U.S. Congress, feeling pressure from the American 
people, has not gone along wholeheartedly with the Rea- 
gan proposals, ones which now ask for an additional $298 
million in military and economic aid for. this year and 
$600 million for fiscal 1984. But rather than saying a full 
decisive “No” to Reagan's Central American war budget, 
they are looking for halfway compromises. It is not the 
Congress but the American people who will stop these 
war plans. 





‘American 
Civilization 
on Trial’ 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

I would like to share with our readers the following 
letter I wrote to Raya Durtayevskaya. 

Dear ftaya: 

When we decided this spring to come out with a new 
edition of American Civilization on Trial on the 20th anni- 
versary of its publication, I was never so glad for any- 
thing in my life. I feel that the crisis in Black freedom 
today is the most serious one we have faced since the 
days of the Civil Rights Movement when our pamphlet 
was published while the Black youth filled the streets of 
Birmingham, Ala. For the last few weeks I have been 
thinking about what we should include in the new Intro- 
duction, and I would like to make some suggestions. 

What kept coming to the front of my mind was the fact 
that 1983 is also the Marx centenary, which makes it a 
good time to focus on how inseparable this Marxist-Hu- 
manist study of American history we created 20 years ago 
is from what you have just worked out on Karl Marx’s 
last decade as the “trail to the 1980s.” Over the years 
since American Civilization on Trial was printed, many 
people have asked how we came to see American history 
as “Black masses as vanguard.” That is the expression 
we used to show the relationship of the Black freedom 
struggle to both white labor and to Black intellectuals. 

The truth is that we had looked long and hard at the 
American movement and at Marx’s life and work before 
we were able to write the pamphlet. Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution was always at the center of our thinking. This 
is why I was actually glad in a way that your new book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution was already locked up in print 
when you decided to “add” a new paragraph to its con- 
clusion summing up Marx’s views on the Black Dimen- 
sion at your lecture for the Center for Afroamerican and 
African Studies at the University of Michigan. I felt very 
strongly that this new paragraph should be the focus of 
the Introduction to the new edition of American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial (ACOT). 

What do you think? Just re-read it now and see how it 
does away with all the attempts to isolate the last 20 
years of the Black struggle in the USA. Many times when 
I hear members of Left parties or narrow nationalists 
speak about our movement, they act as though it could be 
torn out of the international context of freedom struggles. 
But that is exactly opposite to what we showed in ACOT 
and what Marx did aU his life. 

You know, Raya, when I went back to study the pam- 
phlet again, I kept seeing how the international context 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Demonstrations against Reagan’s counter-revolution in 
Latin America continue throughout the U.S. 


U.S. and Central 
resist Reagan’s 

by David Park 

“If a war breaks out and they send troops to 
fight it, who do you think they are going to 
want to fight? Us! But nobody would go, be- 
cause everyone in this country would just be 
fighting themselves. And we won’t kill our 
own people. So nobody would fight. We would 
rather turn the guns against this country.” 
This was the response of a Black Chicago high 
school student to Ronald Reagan’s murderous 
declaration of counter-revolution against Ni- 
caragua and escalation of his war against 
freedom fighters in El Salvador and Guate- 
mala. 

Reagan’s speech to a joint session of Congress on April 
27, far from being the “bold political gamble” depicted in 
the media, was in fact an act of desperation. His demand 
for $600 million in aid to Central American regimes and a 
continuation of his program of covert military operations 
against Nicaragua had been preceded by a growing oppo- 
sition to his policies at home, led mainly by youth, and a 
rising tide of revolutionary activity throughout Central 
and South America. 

RESISTANCE: IN LATIN AMERICA, IN USA 

In Central America, the response to the new Reagan 
Offensive was immediate. The following day forces of the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) de- 
stroyed six key bridges cutting off the entire northeast 
portion of El Salvador. In Nicaragua, the Sandinista Na- 
tional Directorate declared that Reagan’s speech repre- 


Asian-Americans protest U.S . racist injustice 


Detroit, Mich. — Nearly one year after the brutally 
racist, premeditated murder of a young Chinese- 
American man, Vincent Chin, and less than two months 
after Judge Charles Kaufman released his murderers, 
Ron Ebens and Michael Nitz, on probation — in an 
equally racist plea bargaining scheme engineered by 
County Prosecutor William Cahalan — Detroit’s (injust- 
ice system found itself on trial at a demonstration in 
downtown Detroit. Some 500 Asian-Americans and their 
supporters from the Black community were charging the 
whole legal system with conspiracy to hide the racist 
reality behind the Vincent Chin case. 

No one at the protest made a distinction between the 
racism surrounding this single case and the general at- 
mosphere of anti-Asian bigotry generated by the likes of 
Doug Fraser of the UAW and the auto corporations, with 
their anti-foreign imports campaign against Japan. 

A CONSPIRACY OF INJUSTICE 

Ebens, a foreman for Chrysler and Nitz, provoked Vin- 
cent Chin last June in a bar when Ebens made the racist 
slander that it was because of Asians like Chin that 
“we’re out of work.” A scuffle ensued. Later outside the 
bar Ebens got a baseball bat out of his car, waited for 
Chin to leave the bar, stalked him and beat him to death. 

It wasn’t until March of this year that' Judge Kaufman 


permitted Ebens and Nitz to plead guilty to a reduced 
charge of manslaughter, sentenced them to three years 
probation and allowed them to pay $3,000 each to Wayne 
County. 

The significance of race and the unemployment crisis 
was brought home again when Kaufman sought to portray 
the racist murderers as “a man (Ebens) who’s held down 
a responsible job with the same company for 17 or 18 
years and his son (Nitz) who is employed and is a part- 
time student. These men are not the kind of men you send 
to jail.” And as if that weren’t enough, the court is con- 
sidering an appeal to get Ebens back his job, which he 
lost during the trial when the workers he oversees as 
foreman at Chrysler walked out on him. 

Everyone I spoke to in the demonstration, Asian- 
American -and Black, made mention of the fact — the 
American fact of racism — that had the two murderers 
been minorities and the victim white there would have 
been no question of idea bargaining a job for a life. In the 
words of Kin Yee, one of the organizers of the American 
Citizens for Justice coalition which called the rally: Vin- 
cent Chin’s attackers were “so consumed with racial 
hatred of Asian people that they started a fight with Vin- 
cent by blaming Asians for the problems of the ailing auto 
(Continued on Page 9) 



In Nicaragua marchers protest murderous activities of U.S. 
sponsored “contras” (counter-revolutionaries). 


American youth 
new war plans 

sented the pursuit “of a new cold war in the region. We 
will close ranks to confront it.” The declaration was fol- 
lowed by mass demonstrations throughout the country. 

As the worldwide economic crisis tightens its grip on 
Mexico and Central and South America, revolutionary ac- 
tivity has intensified. Freedom movements are not con- 
fined to Central America; they have exploded in countries 
like Chile, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. (See article, p. 
9) In El Salvador, gains by freedom forces have further 
unnerved the Reagan Administration and his Congres- 
sional “opponents.” 

A Salvadoran exile living in Chicago explains how deep 
the revolution is in his country. “Nearly 30% of the na- 
tional territory is controlled by the liberation movement. 
This is already bringing great changes. People are or- 
ganizing themselves on a different basis. They are farm- 
ing collectively so they can support themselves. They are 
organizing popular militias and health brigades. Schools 
have been set up to combat the 60% illiteracy rate.” 

There is also the fact that youth in the USA are showing 
greater resistance to U.S. militarist policies. On U.S. col- 
lege campuses, protests are erupting across the country. 
(See editorial article, April, 1983 N&L). And it is not only 
the actions of youth but their ideas. Listen to the voices of 
the students at Latino Youth High School in Chicago. 
When the Black student quoted above asked his class- 
mates at a high school assembly “who do you think they 
are going to want to fight?” students shouted out — “Not 
me!” “Is he crazy?” “I’ll never go. I’ll go to jail first!” 

A ybung Mexican woman added, “This whole thing 
doesn’t make any sense. It would be like killing our own 
people. If our economic situation is so bad, just where 
does he think he is getting the money for all this? He is 
taking it out of our pockets and telling us we have to use 
it to kill our own people. He’s quite an actor isn’t he!” 

A Chicana concluded, “These wars are a way people 
have of liberating themselves. Reagan and the people he 
represents don’t want that. They want to rule these little 
countries. They don’t want the people to rule them- 
selves.” 


REAGAN’S COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

Contrast those ideas with the pitifully weak response 
from Congressional “opponents” to Reagan policies. Both 
sides of the aisle rose to give Reagan a standing ovation 
as he charged that it was the “ultimate hypocrisy” for 
Nicaragua to charge the U.S. with seeking their over- 
throw. Yet the ultimate hvoocrisv might have been com- 
mitted by Senator Christopher Dodd as he delivered the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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WOMAN AS REASO 


Zimbabwe: women and land 


Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from, a paper 
delivered by Terry Moon at the Third World Conference 
in Chicago. 

A rural Zimbabwean woman says, “I think we women 
in this new Zimbabwe want to progress more than men. 
We want to show men that our heads are the same. We 
want to consolidate the power that we showed during the 
war.” This determination of Zimbabwean women to con- 
tinue the revolution is revealed in two different surveyS: 
“We Carry a Heavy Load” — Rural Women in Zimbabwe 
Speak Out, and the more official document, Report on the 
Situation of Women in Zimbabwe. 

In these reports, the authors insist that “if the policies 
and programs of an independent Zimbabwe are to reflect 
the aspirations of these women, they must grow out of an 
understanding of the actual position of the women, based 
on information from the women themselves.” 

Women are saying in the most concrete terms what 
they expect from the revolution. They reveal a very dif- 
ferent view than that of Zimbabwe’s President, R.G. Mu- 
gabe, particularly in his speech to the Zimbabwe African 
National Union Women’s Seminar of May 1979, where he 
took up “The Role of Women in Socialist Countries.” 
There, Mugabe ran through the so-called socialist coun- 
tries — Russia, China, Romania, Yugoslavia, Cuba, Viet- 
nam, Korea — as if these state-capitalist countries where 
women are most emphatically not free, could be some 
kind of model for Zimbabwean women. These differences 
on the direction of Zimbabwe after revolution come out 
clearly on the question of land. 

NO WOMEN NEED APPLY 

, Zimbabwe’s minister for land resettlement, Moven 
Mahachi, said of the revolution: “People fought for land, 
they went to jail for land, they died for land.” Yet from 
an ambitious resettlement program with a goal of 162,000 
families, by January 1983 only 15,000 families have re- 
ceived property titles. How is the government dealing 
with land hunger, worldwide depression, and women’s 
demands for full freedom? While initially only the rural 
poor were to receive land, now the government has de- 
cided to allow landed Blacks to take part in the resettle- 
ment programs to insure that the land will be used most 
productively. But in Zimbabwe most women do not own 
land. Also, only men are permitted to fill out the reset- 
tlement application forms — this where 70% of the farms 
are worked by women! 

Along with these barriers is the rule that men who work 
for a wage will not be allowed to resettle. That means 
that those women who worked the land alone while hus- 
bands worked in the cities, cannot resettle. One woman 
sums up the feelings expressed in the surveys: “Why is it 
that only the names of men who have taken courses and 
have qualifications are being taken for resettlement? We 
women have also taken some courses, but they are not 
taking our names. So it means that we women are not 
wanted in any development activities being undertaken in 
Zimbabwe. We struggled much to win this Zimbabwe, but 
it seems that our government has forgotten that and is 
not interested in women’s development and needs.” 

‘We are not slaves!’ 

Los Angeles, Cal. — A few weeks ago I had a fight with 
my father. I said, “Women are not slaves any more.” My 
father got mad at me for saying that. His conception of 
slavery is only one of physical chains. 

Men still don’t have a clear idea of how women want to 
be treated. Many Latina women are trapped just like 
slaves. Latina women still cannot get out of the kitchen, 
neither can they walk on a street with comfort, when 
their husbands are waiting, furious and reproaching. The 
fighting over a. woman among men proves we are still 
some kind of toy that goes to anyone who wins it. 

A woman today goes through great difficulty trying to 
be herself, a hitman being with new relations mid not Just 
a toy to be desired. Young women have to fight both 
sexism and also parental dominations. Parents don’t trust 
us; they imagine the .worst. My friends cannot attend 
meetings we are interested in, where we discuss ideas, 
, like in News and Letters Committees — “Tod late for a 
young lady to get home.” 

Young men are urged by their teachers to go to war to 
serve their coimtry. But when young men have exper- 
ienced war, thdy feel the tragedy of a world full of kil- 
lings. 

In school we read the novel Johnny Got His Gun, which 
led me to think about, Why should we fight if we don’t 
have freedom after the war is ever? In the book Joe 
raises those same questions, asking, How much liberty 
and what is liberty? Victory goes to the leaders rather 
than the people who struggle for it. Today many young 
men are refusing to register for the draft. 

Women and men and youth are all heading toward 
times that must be changed. The American dream was a 
grand illusion. Together we can make a concept of revolu- 
tion that is multi-dimensional, with new Man,' Woman re- 
lations as well as a revolution in all , economic apd, social 
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The government has also recently decreed that most of 
the next settlers should be organized in collective labor 
cooperatives. But women are not asking for collective 
land — they are demanding land of their own: “We want 
to have our own land so that we can be free to grow 
anything that we like, even trees.” Another woman ex- 
pressed how to her, the fight for land and for new human 
relations go together: “We have no land ownership but we 
need our own lands. We want to work with agricultural 
demonstrators, and learn to improve our farming me- 
thods, but our husbands won’t allow us to. If we owned 
our own land nobody would be able to prevent us.” 

NO GUARANTEE FOR WOMEN 

Zimbabwean women fought against both imperialist 
apartheid as well as the oppression of women in the na- 
tive society. They know that in a male-dominated society, 
cooperative ownership of land is no guarantee of women’s 
freedom. The point is not to go back to private ownership 
as the answer, but to remember — especially when we 
are speaking about women — what Marx insisted on in 
his 1844 Essays, when he cautioned against abstract col- 
lectivity: “The individual is the social entity.” 

Zimbabwe cannot get to full freedom in any way that 
doesn’t draw on the human creativity of the whole people. 
That is why Marx was so insistent on a revolution that 
continues to deepen even after the revolutionary seizing 
of power. Zimbabwean women have a vision of a new 
society, new human relations. Unlike so many of today’s 
revolutionaries, they have not limited themselves to anti- 
imperialism alone. They are trying to work out in life 
what they fought the revolution for. —Terry Moon 

Welfare rights in Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah — Women who have independently 
formed a welfare rights group here in Utah recently ap- 
peared at a State Legislative Committee hearing to ex- 
press their thoughts about their conditions. They were 
asking that they receive 57% of the estimated so-called 
“poverty” budget rather than the reduced level of 40% 
now being projected because of the still depressed eco- 
nomy. 

Three of the over 30 women and children there made 
presentations. One Black woman with three children em- 
phasized that there just weren’t jobs for anyone, and yet 
the 13,500 women on welfare had to support 30,000 child- 
ren. Another woman with five children talked of her 
struggle to be self-sufficient and how she was forced to 
quit a much needed job because of sexual harassment. 
Now, she is trying to find ways that women can coo- 
peratively, organize to cope with their problems. The 
third speaker with six children carefully documented just 
how far her income was from what her full expenses 
were. 

Incredibly, one conservative ideologue insisted that 
most working people made ends meet, yet earned less 
than what welfare mothers did. His perverse attitude 
highlighted that whether you are employed, unemployed, 
or on welfare, the one thing this so-called “efficient” nu- 
clear “warfare” system can’t do is improve the quality of 
people’s lives. I liked the statement by one of the women 
which expressed a totally opposite philosophy: “I’ve al- 
ways had a priority, people over things.” 

In reflecting back on the day’s activities, one of the 
organizers asked: “What will we accomplish for our- 
selves as women by appealing to these legislators?” 

— Ted Hill 

Apex protest continues 

Detroit, Midi. — We are not on strike here at Apex 
Drugstores — we are protesting because we lost our jobs. 
(That’s over 700 people, mostly women workers.) We 
have been out here all winter long — since July 22, 1983. 
Cunningham’s closed the door on us on July 18. On that 
same day, after coming back from lunch, they put signs 
up that said, ‘’Apex.” This was the first we heard of it. 

When we worked for Cunningham’s, we were paid $6.27 
an hour, double time on Sundays, paid holidays, six paid 
sick days and three personal days. Now ill of that is lost. 
People in there now are working at minimum wage with 
no benefits anti no one is allowed to work more than 20 
hours per week. 

This way they don’t have to pay benefits and can stay a 
non-union shop. We know that Apex was put in just to oust 
the union. 

Our regular customers have given us a lot of support. 
One man had been getting his prescription for 20 years at 
Cunningham’s. By not crossing our picketline, he has just 
found out that he can get his prescription for $8.20 
cheaper at Farmer Jack. 

Most of us are still unemployed and our hearing before 
the National Labor Relations Board has been postponed. 
Our picketlines are now reduced from three full shifts to 
one shift between 12 and 4. Management is still refusing 
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Urgent letter 
from Iran 



We are turning over our regular column, "Women 
Worldwide*, to the following letter which we have just 
received and had translated and wish to share with our 
readers — Ed. 

• 

Tehran, Iran — What I wish the whole world would 
know is the situation of women in Iran. Recently, a new 
regulation issued by the government declared that any 
woman leaving home without proper cover would be ar- 
rested and sent to Evin prison (the Shah’s infamous tor- 
ture dungeon). 

The next day, a group of hoodlums, as is usual with 
these directives, came to the streets chanting slogans 
against women and attacking them on the streets. Ob- 
viously no one was without the head scarf. They viciously 
attacked a number of women, and stabbed another, yel- 
ling to the' passersby, “come and see this woman who 
stabbed herself to accuse the Hizbollah.” (Hizbollah are 
Muslim vigilantes supporting the Islamic Republic.) 

Since that day a group of women have been arrested 
and taken to prison, and more will follow. Their crimes: 
Hair showing from under the scarf, thin stockings, wear- 
ing make-up, or maybe even the crime of Being A Wo- 
man. 

What is the destiny awaiting men and women of this 
country? I ask with anger and amazement: Why has the 
world shut- up? Why do people accept such brutalities, and 
not protest? Please give my message to Raya (Dunayev- 
skaya). I wish she could witness the present life of Iranian 
women. I am sure she has heard and seen what has hap- 
pened to us. Could she say something? Could she protest 
to the world? You people (in the West) who know of the 
rights of women, won’t you defend Iranian women, if not 
as a woman, then as a human being? 

I become too emotional, but I am right, am I not? 
These murderers make you doubt anything, even to doubt 
your very right to existence. What they cannot destroy is 
my love for you and for life. For this love I tolerate 
everything, but I do not accept it! 

Keep your spirits, the future belongs to us . . 

Woman rocks the Church 

Lansing, Mich. — Agnes Mary Mansour announced on 
May 11 “with deep regret and limited freedom," that she 
was resigning from the Religious Sisters of Mercy after 30 
years of service, at the demand of the emissary of Pope 
John Paul II, rather than give up her position as Director 
of the State of Michigan Department of Social Ser- 
vices(DSS). 

The DSS administers Medicaid funding for abortions, 
and although Mansour has publicly expressed her per- 
sonal opposition to abortion, she has pledged to uphold 
state law and refused to condemn Medicaid abortions be- 
cause she felt to do so would mean denying access to 
legal abortion only to poor women. Mansour has been 
described as a feminist who has also urged the Church to 
sanction and encourage birth control. 

The National Assembly of Women Religious and the 
National Coalition of American Nuns called upon women 
“to gather in silent prayer and protest on Sunday, May 22 
as witness to the arrogant use of power in a male domi- 
nated church.” 

These events climaxed a battle between Mansour and 
tiie church hierarchy — six weeks after Mansour was 
i appointed director of DSS (the previous director was a 
Catholic layman), Archbishop Szoka of Detroit suddenly 
[demanded her resignation. At that time, nuns, lay Cath- 
olics and faculty at local Catholic colleges supported her 
decision to remain in her appointed job. 

The controversy shows once more how profoundly re- 
volutionary is the basic demand of the Women’s Liber- 
ation Movement for “control over our own bodies” and 
the tremendous impact that the movement is having on 
the Church. Ia Latin America the freedom mbvements 
have been matte concrete by toe many nuns and priests 
who have exercised freedom of conscience and joined the 
styugfdes in the form of “liberation theology.” 

Indeed, what so alarms the Church hierarchy is the new 
kinds of human relationships that have been created by 
these movements, whether that be the self-organization of 
the indigenous Guatemalan peasants, or socialist-fem- 
inists in Peru, or the many alternative forms of families 
which come from the women’s movement as a whole. 

We can admire the very difficult dilemma of Agnes 
Mansour and the exciting potential for human society 
emerging from these freedom movements. But to realize 
these gains on a world scale will require the most serious 
international activity and philosophic vision, or they re- 
main isolated experiments. The 1978 commentary by 
Raya Dunaevskaya, that the appointment of the “Polish 
Pope” did not represent liberalization, but a move to 
thwart- fre^oj^.stynggtys, ip .'East ‘Europe; M Latin 
: America, and chi. the Woman Question,* has- never bfeen 
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Lush auto profits will mean less jobs 


by Felix Martin, Co-Editor 

Two pieces of news are generating a lot of discussion 
among workers here on the West Coast — Chrysler’s huge 
profits in the last quarter and the re-opening of auto 
plants in the Midwest. Workers are saying that these 
facts, far from spelling “recovery,” actually mean the 
permanent unemployment of the young factory worker. 

Last week GM sent a letter to workers with as much as 
30 or 35 years seniority who are two or three years too 
young to retire with social security. The letter says GM 
will give them the “opportunity” of going to work in the 
newly re-opened Shreveport, La. plant. A lot of workers 
say they’ll have to go because they’re afraid the UAW 
will sell them out in the next contract and cut their GIS 
and retirement benefits. 

JOBS GONE FOREVER 

GM wants to get the older workers to work because it 
figures with all the new Automation and unimation they 
are bringing into these plants, they won’t need auto wor- 
kers at all after a few years. Instead of re-hiring younger 
workers whose unemployment benefits they’ll have to pay 
when they lay them off again in a few years, they figure 
on hiring the near-retirement workers, sucking the last 
drop of sweat from them when they’ve spent half their 
lives on the line already. They want the older workers to 
bridge the time until the robots come in. 

The same is happening at Chrysler. Lee Iacocca says 
“recovery is on the way,” because profits are up. He 
doesn’t mention that Chrysler did this by going from 56 
plants to 18. If this isn’t what Marx meant by the concen- 
tration and centralization of capital — which always goes 
along with the growth of the unemployed army — I don’t 
know what is. Any demand for new cars won’t mean any 
new jobs, but just working the workers more through 
overtime. 

OVERWORKED OR STARVED 

It adds up to the older worker being worked to death 
while the younger worker starves. Younger workers won’t 
even have to bother looking for work. This is truest of all 

Union vote defies Agar 

Chicago, 111. — Quality control (QC) workers at Agar 
recently voted to join a new unit of Local P-500 of the 
United Food and Commercial Workers, the union that 
already represents production and maintenance em- 
ployees at the plant. 

Before the union election, the company reminded QC 
workers that many of them had been on lay-off from 
previous employment when they were hired by Agar, re- 
minded them of the unemployment in their neighbor- 
hoods, reminded them of how fortunate they were to be 
working. Production workers are reminded of this, too, by 
their supervisors whenever they complain about their 
conditions. 

The company talks as though they are providing us with 
jobs out of the goodness of their hearts. But don’t we work 
for our wages? And don’t they make a profit by our 
labor? We are supposed to be so grateful just to have jobs 
that we’ll put up with anything. 

QC workers obviously weren’t too impressed with the 
company’s arguments, because they went ahead and or- 
ganized themselves. They organized against the favor- 
itism in the department, for higher wages and for im- 
provements in, and some control over, their working con- 
ditions. 

At about the same time the company told union officials 
that they had lost a major bacon contract and would need 
additional concessions from the workers, on top of the 
$1.75 cut in pay and higher standards for the boners ag- 
reed to last year under the threat that the plant in Chi- 
cago would be closed or sold. 

Union officials told the company “no” when they were 
asked to sit down again at the bargaining table. It re- 
mains to be seen what those officials will do if and when 
the company presses its demand for further concessions. 
It is up to us to resist and to force our union officials to 
follow our lead. 

— Agar worker 
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in steel, which is now called the “rust bowl.” Even if 
there is ever a rise in demand for steel, it will be met by 
multi-nationals shipping it in from overseas. 

GM, Chrysler, every industry will meet new resistance 
from the older and younger workers because of this. One 
GM South Gate worker being shipped out to Oklahoma 
told me, “We’ve had a year on, ana that is a lot of time to 
think. If GM thinks they can rush 70 cars an hour past 
workers who are in their 50’s, they will be in for a ride. 
The workers who’ve been laid off blow what is happening 
in this country and they will ignite something.” 


Workers’ Bookshelf 

Teamsters in rebellion 

Teamster Rank and File, by Samuel R. Friedman, 
Columbia University Press, 1982. 

When Jackie Presser was named president of the Team- 
sters’ Union (IBT), replacing Roy Williams who left after 
exposure of his ties to the mob, it was an open warning to 
the membership that the bureaucrats would continue to 
run the union for their own benefit alone. For working 
Teamsters the most dangerous ties Presser has to or- 
ganized crime are his links to the mob in the Reagan 
White House. 

This is a timely book then on rank-and-file activity in 
the IBT, focusing on Local 208 in Los Angeles, a local 
always under threat of trusteeship. In 1955, drivers first 
at PIE and then other truck bams took the initiative to 
choose stewards on their job, when before that there were 
only appointed business agents. It took another three 
years to force local officials to accept their existence. 
Later on at many companies drivers used a “24-hour 
wildcat,” where everyone took his one permitted day off 
on the same day, to get action on working conditions, 
safety or pension payments. 



Students picket with L.A. Teamsters in 1970. 



Unions fail 
test of new 
technology 


These forms of rank-and-file organization led up to the 
wildcats around the 1970 contract, where holdouts in Los 
Angeles, Detroit and especially Chicago tore up the rati- 
fied contract and forced a better one. Los Angeles walked 
out first for sick leave, and then stayed out six weeks to 
get back the jobs of 15,000 wildcatters who had been fired. 

The excitement in this section of the book is not alone 
that nothing equals a mass movement, but also from the 
personal involvement of the author, who was one of hund- 
reds of students who walked picket lines while courts 
barred workers from the line. This section stands in sharp 
contrast to the sociological analysis that deadens other 
sections of the book. 

On the picket lines, 15,000 firings were stopped. In a 
back room, a special panel including trusted Teamster 
bureaucrats set up to consider the fate of 500 other work- 
ers, “Harold Gibbons and Roy Williams stood aside and 
let the jobs be lost.” As Friedman says, one strength of 
Teamsters for a Democratic Union currently is in airing 
such back-door maneuverings beyond just one locality. 

— Bob McGuire 


by John Mar cot te 

In my shop a lot of the machinists and tool makers 
think they’re in a class apart from the production wor- 
kers. They get the air conditioning in the summer, the 
heat in the winter, and all the raises. When there’s an 
opening in the tool room, the company chooses who they 
want to get in, and don’t follow any seniority or other 
democratic means. 

We had a union meeting not long ago. These skilled 
workers all sat in the back by themselves. When a Latino 
steward started to translate into Spanish for the benefit of 
many of the production workers, some of those skilled 
workers started shouting him down, yelling “Speak Eng- 
lish!” and so on. Now, some of the Latino workers were 
just getting set to start throwing chairs when one of them 
got up and answered the racists in English, reminding 
them that they or their parents were once immigrants 
too, and that it’s in the interest of the whole shop that 
everyone understand the contract. 

ROBOTS IN SKILLED TRADES 

These skilled workers have a rude awakening coming 
down the road at them, just like the PATCO air control- 
lers got. They too had forgotten they were part of the 
working class, till Reagan destroyed their union. These 
skilled workers will see that the robots that are replacing 
production workers across the land are going to be re- 
placing them too. The SMT Machine Company and other 
companies now make robotic lathes and machine tool 
makers which can replace six to eight machinists each. 

The way the unions respond to this revolution in produc- 
tion, and to the corresponding revolt of the rank-and-file, 
will determine their very existence in the coming years. 
Their response so far has been suicidal. The billions of 
dollars worth of concessions they have granted the com- 
panies have given them the very capital they needed to 
robotize and automate away the jobs of union members. 

NO UNION, JUST UNION LABEL 

It is just like the workers in my shop say: the unions in 
this country are just another business, out for their own 
interests. They are so damn good at adapting themselves 
to capital’s demands they may even survive this robotics 
revolution in some form. At Chrysler’s Detroit trim plant, 
the UAW and company have a joint plan to “save” the 
plant which has meant lay-offs and a 28% higher produc- 
tion quota for the women workers. At the Jones and 
Laugmin Midland, Pa. plant (the old Crucible Steel 
plant), the United Steel Workers of America “work rule 
concessions” mean workers have lost all seniority and the 
company will pick and choose who they will call back — 
just like in the worst non-union shop. 

These unions would preside over an army of slaves 
working below minimum wage if it meant they could still 
get their piece of the blood and sweat, their dues dollar 
and pension and welfare funds. They may survive capi- 
tal’s robotics revolution, but so what? They won’t survive 
their own rank-and-file’s revolution. 


Art Steel workers sit in for answers 


Bronx, N.Y. — On Monday, May 16, some 50 angry Art 
Steel workers held a militant demonstration inside Dis- 
trict 65-UAW headquarters. The workers, some employed 
and some just laid off the previous Friday, traveled from 
the Bronx to the downtown union office with picket signs 
and demands. They were among 150 workers left after 
lay-offs at Art Steel, which once employed 800 workers 
making furniture in two Bronx plants. 

The union had recently cancelled a scheduled shop 
meeting, saying they were too busy with union elections. 
The workers responded by refusing to vote until the union 
took up their grievances. Still, even when there was ano- 
ther two-week shutdown, and 60 more workers were put 
on .lay-off on Friday, May 13, and the company announced 
it would not pay this year’s vacation in full, the union 
didn’t give them any information. 

The workers came to the union hall armed with flyers 
depicting their vice-president Julio Mojica taking money 
from the company with one hand and passing it on to 
president David Livingston with the other. They plastered 
these leaflets all over the walls and left them on the desks 
of afl the organizers. They declared they would stay till 
they got satisfaction. They left after a meeting was sche- 
toled for Tuesday., May 24, between the company, the 
’l. wtif' .wt eeoaet epresentative*. After- the 


demonstration the workers issued a statement: 

We took our protest rigtt to the seventh floor of the 
union, where the top leaders are. We are standing up for 
our rights and will be back to protest if our demands are 
not satisfied. 

The company has been under Chapter 11 bankruptcy for 
one year and four months (or so they claim). They still 
owe us half our vacation from 1962, and now they’re try- 
ing not to pay our full 1963 vacation, knowing very well 
that our contract expires Nov. 5. We demand that they 
pay us our vacation as called for in the contract — that is, 
no later than Sept. 15 — and that they honor the contract 
till it expires. 

We know that Art Steel has done 30 million dollars of 
business in each of the last five years, and they are trying 
to hold back on the money that belongs to the workers. 
We feel that the constant shutdowns in *82 and ’83 are also 
a contract violation, and that seniority was violated in the 
lay-offs. 

The very night of our protest Julio Mojica had to pack 
his bags and fly back from the UAW Convention in Texas 
to attend to our situation. When we are united, we don’t 
have to take these abuses, we are strong, even if our 
phoney leaders think otherwise. When we workers are 
united, everyone has to hear us, because they know very 
well that we,are ihtm-mm who produce all this wealth. 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dtmayevskaya 

author of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution 

I have just returned from a three-month long national 
tour on the Marx centenary and the publication of my 
new work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The most exciting as- 
pect of the discussions around both the centenary and my 
book revolved around my focus on the last decade of 
Marx’s life as he discovered “New Moments” in human 
development of what today we call the Third World. 
Where so-called “orthodox” Marxists spoke of the last 
decade of Marx’s life as a “slow death,” the “New Mo- 
ments” Marx uncovered in the last decade became the 
centerpoint in the final Part of my work, which I have 
entitled “Karl Marx — from Critic of Hegel to Author of 
Capital and Theorist of ‘Revolution in Permanence’.” 

Naturally, the “New Moments” in Marx’s revolutionary 
philosophic-historic concepts were both an extension of 
and a return to Marx’s very first break (1843-44) with 
both capitalism and what he called “vulgar commu- 
nism.” Then, too, Marx’s Promethean vision of truly 
human relations which suffered no division between men- 
tal and manual labor had him integrate, into his new 
proletarian focus on class struggle, the Man/ Woman rela- 
tionship as a most revealing relationship of Alienation in 
this exploitative, sexist, racist, capitalistic society. In his 
final writings — after completing his greatest theoretical 
work, Capital, and as he turned to what was then a “new 
science,” anthropology — he kept working at and concret- 
izing his multilinear view of human development and its 
continuing struggles for freedom. 

Whether that meant introducing fundamental changes 
in Capital itself, as he prepared its 1872-75 French edition, 
both on concentration and centralization of capital and in 
making the final section on “So-called Primitive Accumu- 
lation of Capital” integral to Part VII; or whether it was 
his commentary on Morgan’s Ancient Society and the 
Iroquois women that we find in Marx’s Ethnological 
Notebooks of 1880-82; or whether it was a new view of the 
primitive agricultural commune in an industrialized 
world as he expressed it in letters to Vera Zasulitch and 
in commentary on Mikhailovsky’s critique of his “His- 
torical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation” — Marx’s 
point, as he projected the startling possibility of a revolu- 
tion coming first in backward lands like Russia ahead of 
the technologically advanced West, was that there was 
more than one path to revolution. 

It was this, just this, that proved to have the most 
intense interest for today’s audiences. 

AFRO-AMERICAN AND 
THIRD WORLD AUDIENCES 

Take, for example, those talks that were sponsored by 
Afro-American Studies programs. The interest of these 
audiences in “Marx and the Black World” was not limited 
to Marx’s 1867 expression in Capital that “Labor cannot 
emancipate itself in the white skin where in the black it is 
branded,” but extended to my quotation from the 1881 
Ethnological Notebooks, where Marx calls the Australian 
aborigine “the intelligent black.” What some in the aud- 
ience responded was: “Yes, but how, in today’s world, 
where the Black World is truly global — and none have 
done more to reshape it than the African revolutions — 
can we escape being drawn back to capitalism, keep the 
revolutions from souring, and show that we, the Blacks in 
the U.S., are not narrowly nationalistic after all?” 

Furthermore, both the Black intellectuals and the Black 
activists wanted to discuss also the origins of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S. I first broke with Trotsky over the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, when Trotsky continued to call for the 
defense of Russia as a “workers’ state, though degener- 
ate,” and, under the name of Freddie Forest, began my 
development of the theory of state-capitalism. This led, in 
1941, to my association with C.L.R. James, author of 
Black Jacobins, who, under the name of J.R. Johnson, 
had arrived at the same position. The state-capitalist ten- 
dency thus became known as the Johnson-Forest Tenden- 
cy. But where, to me, the theory erf state-capitalism was 
but a step to the development of the philosophy of Marx- 
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Raya Dunayevskaya on tour at the University of Michi- 
gan where she spoke on “New Moments in Marx’s Last 
Decade” and on “Marx and the Black World.” 


ist-Humanism, C.L.R. James failed to move from seeing 
what we were against, the transformation of Russia as a 
workers’ state into a state-capitalist society, to concretiz- 
ing what we are for: Marx’s Humanism. 

Thus, when I was interviewed on video-tape for one 
Afro-American Studies class in California about the John- 
son-Forest Tendency’s activities and pioneering studies 
on the Black dimension through the 1940s, it led to a 
discussion about the 1953-55 period when there was a split 
between the founders of the Tendency, and about the de- 
velopment of the unique Marxist-Humanist view of Black 
masses as vanguard. It was this which I had the opportu- 
nity to discuss further that same evening at the taped 
public lecture on “Marx and the Black World” — which 
moved the question to today, and included not only the 
Black dimension in the U.S., but the Black revolutions in 
Africa and the West Indies, as well as the revolutions in 
Latin America. 

As for the Third World Women’s Conference held in 
Urbana, 111. — it was truly international, including both 
“First” and Third Worlds, both Latin America fighting 
U.S. imperialism and wanting independence also from 
Russian totalitarianism, both Iranians fighting Khomeini 
and Iraqis fighting Hussein. The question was how do we, 
in showing that there are two worlds within each country, 
build relations that reach across national boundaries? 
The hunger here for a philosophy of freedom was so per- 
vasive that one very nearly forgot the participants were 
all activists engaged in ongoing freedom struggles. The 
way in which there is no separation between the ac- 
tivism they reported on and the philosophy of freedom 
they wished to work out made it clear that, despite the 
nuclearly-armed imperialist titans and oppressive rulers 
they faced, none thought that a description of this period 
as a “birth-time of history” was utopian. Instead, the 
revolutionaries of each country truly felt themselves to be 
“a land of boundless possibilities,” as Rosa Luxemburg 
had put it. 

CRITIQUE OF POST-MARX MARXISM 

It was this feeling that kept us all on the concrete level 
— and “all” does not mean only at the Third World Wo- 
men’s Conference (though they had the highest atten- 
dance, over 500), but the audiences in all 46 talks nation- 
wide, be it in Michigan or West Virginia; in Washington, 
D.C. or the state of Washington; in New York or Iowa; in 
Wisconsin or Utah; or, for that matter, in Canada where I 
was present on International Women’s Day. Though these 
audiences were smaller (ranging from 50 to 200), there 
was no difference in their concern with both their activ- 
ism and their absorption in philosophy. Despite the 
movement to the Right on the part of the rulers, there 
was serious interest in Marx among audiences every- 
where I went — and an awareness that this is where the 
absolute opposition to the status quo lies. It was because 
of this that all seemed eager to dig into the challenge to 
all post-Marx Marxists on which I focused. 

This totally new attitude could also be seen in the sev- 
eral appearances I made on mass media outlets — espe- 
cially where (as on educational radio channels) there was 
a full hour to develop the category of the last three de- 
cades of our age as a movement from practice to theory 
that is itself a form of theory which challenges the theore- 
tician to rise to the point of philosophy by being rooted as 
deeply in the movement from practice as in the move- 
ment from theory. Bertell Oilman’s program on WBAI, 
“Pra5ds“hrterview -with -Marxists ““gave me that 'oppor- 
tunity in prime time.* The subject was Rosa Luxemburg 
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the Marx centenary 

— as revolutionary as well as in her heretofore unknown 
feminist dimension; as Marxist taking issue with Marx’s 
theory of accumulation and with Lenin on the question of 
the relationship of spontaneity to Party organization; as 
theorist as well as leader in both the 1905 Polish Revolu- 
tion and the 1919 Spartacist Uprising in Germany. Never- 
theless, in that crowded hour, the challenge to post-Marx 
Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism was also raised. 

It was in New York that I also had the opportunity to 
develop anew the key historic happening in labor for our 
age — the 1950 Miners’ General Strike. It had been just 
before coming to New York that I had a most exciting 
experience in West Virginia, where I had talked of that 
strike in my lecture and found in the audience partici- 
pants who had known me through my own activity there 
during that strike, and who, on their own, had been fol- 
lowing my writings since then. At my very final lecture of 
the tour — the sum-up meeting in California — we had 
present still others who had participated in that strike 
and had been led by the event to become Marxist-Human- 
ists and who now poured forth their reminiscences. 

What became so clear — 30 years after that historic 
labor happening — was the way in which it had laid the 
ground for the 1953 breakthrough on the Absolute Idea as 
a unity of the movement from theory and from practice. 
The type of questions the miners had begun asking in 
1949-50 about Automation — which was leading to ever- 
more sharp divisions between mental and manual labor, 
as they rejected John L. Lewis’s order to return to work 

— had led me to introduce changes in the form of the 
book on state-capitalism I was then writing. The two new 
vantage points I saw for that work were: one, the Ameri- 
can labor struggles; and two, dialectical philosophy, spe- 
cifically Lenin’s Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 

It was immediately after this return to Marxist-Human- 
ism’s roots in West Virginia, that I got to New York and 
found that Tamiment Library at New York University 
(which has on microfilm the entire Archives I have depos- 
ited at Wayne State University)** wished to interview me 
for the Oral History of the Left precisely on that missing 
link in the relationship between the stage of cognition and 
the stage of labor revolt. Indeed, News and Letters Com- 
mittees are now thinking of producing a pamphlet on the 
1950 Miners’ General Strike with the eyes of today, by the 
participants themselves. 

Thus it is that the national tour in this Marx centenary 
year has related both the world historic birth of Marx’s 
“new Humanism” to today’s struggles, and the begin- 
nings of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. in the 1950s to our 
challenge to all post-Marx Marxists in the 1980s. 

•This interview e*n be heard on June 7 at 7:30 to 8:30 p.m. over radio station 
WBAI, New York. 

••Both the studies on the “Negro Question” in the 1940s and the letters and 
articles around the 1949-50 Miners’ General Strike are included in a new 
and expanded edition of the “Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Hu- 
manism from 1941 to Today," available on microfilm from the WSU Arch- 
ives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 


Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx s Philosophy of 
Revolution 

Part One; Rosa Luxemburg as Theoreti- 
cian, as Activist, as Internationalist 

"Although Luxemburg described concretely how the 
war between the Boers and the English was fought 'on 
the backs of the Negroes,' she did not draw any conclu- 
sions about the Black Africans being a revolutionary 
force.” - 

Part Two: The Women's Liberation 
Movement as Revolutionary Force and 
Reason 

". . . the most important thing we must all learn to 
hear are the voices of the Third World. The real Afro- 
Asian, Latin American struggles — especially of women 
— are not heard in the rhetoric at the Tri-Continental 
Congresses . . 

Part Three: Karl Marx — From a Critic of 
Flegel to Author of Capital and Theorist 
of "Revolution in Permanence" 

"Even after the highest point of their collaboration 
. . . Marx wrote to Engels (1 August 1856) about a con- 
temporary commentator: 'What is so very strange is to 
see how he treats the two of us as a singular: "Marx and 
Engels says" etc.' 

Marx could not possibly have known that precisely 
such an artifical 'merger' of the two would so character- 
ize the thinking of post-Marx -Marxists, that the new and . 
original of what Marx's Marxism is becomes blurred." 

Published by Humanities Press for the Marx 
' Centenary. $10.95; postage free 

News & Letters,: 3932 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Ml 48211. 
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Peace camps, labor, Black youth confront Thatcher 


Ed. Note: Harvester Press has just published a Brit- 
ish edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s book, Rosa Luxem- 
burg , Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. Last month Anne Jaclard travelled to Brit- 
ain to help initiate a dialogue around the ideas express- 
ed in the book with activists and thinkers in the free- 
dom movements in Britain. This is her report. 

London, England — An American visiting Britain is 
struck by the similarities to home: unemployment, with 
no prospect ever of a job for youth, Black or white; vici- 
ous attacks on workers and “Marxists” by a government 
intent on breaking the unions; increasing police surveil- 
lance, harassment and outright murder of Black youth. 

Reagan’s twin, Margaret Thatcher, is dismantling the 
so-called “welfare state,” threatening to abolish liberal 
local governments, and sabre-rattling about “Britain 
strong and free.” As a magazine cartoon put it, “The 
welfare state will support you from the cradle to the 
grave ... as long as it doesn’t take too long.” But one is 
quickly struck by the many liberation struggles as well. 

NEW KIND OF PEACE MOVEMENT 

The “newest” movement in Britain today is the peace 
movement, which has been transformed by Reagan’s 
threat to fight a “limited” nuclear war in Europe on the 
one hand, and a massive feminist response on the other. 
When 40 women began the first “peace camp” at Green- 
ham Common nearly two years ago, vowing to block with 
their bodies the installation of U.S. Cruise missiles still 
scheduled for later this year, they started a movement 
which questions every aspect of life. 

Not for a moment did they separate sexism from 
militarism, and recently they have made connections with 
prisoners and Black groups. There are now 10 peace 
camps in Brit; in, including three in Scotland, most of 
them having loth women and men and including un- 
employed youth. 

I visited Upper Heyford, where campers have lived out- 
side a huge U.S. Air Force base for 16 months. In the 
midst of beautiful English countryside, they have pitched 
tents and trailers against the fence of the base. You can 
see the F-lll nuclear bombers, the ones on the ground 
armed with nukes and ready for take-off, and practice 
ones swooping overhead every five minutes. The camp 
aims to publicize that it is not just a question of keeping 
nuclear weapons out of Britain, because they are already 
there. 

Peace campers are aware that not everyone can leave 
home to live-in by a military base, but they have brought 
attention to the issue and sparked many mass demonstra- 
tions, including the 30,000 women who came together at 
Greenham Common last Dec. 12. 

I asked people what compelled so many women to come 
out to demonstrate, and most echoed the woman at 
Greenham who said, “It was the first day that 1 felt I had 
any control over my life.” Participants told of women no 
longer able to lead “normal” lives, whose ideas about 
themselves had so changed when they saw the thousands 
of other women and the brutality of the police. 


The camps have changed the women’s movement as 
well, provoking discussion about what feminist activity is 
and how it relates to class, and putting front-center the 
question of what kind of organization is needed to replace 
the hierarchical ones — including the biggest peace or- 
ganization, the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament — 
which the women have rejected. 

BLACK BRITAIN 

The activity of the Black and Asian groups has pro- 
duced the most exciting resistance to Thatcherism, Tliey 
are forming organizations in communities all over Eng- 
land, from defense committees to women’s groups. Along 
with British Marxist-Humanists I visited the Broadwater 
Farm Youth Association and the Colin Roach Family 
Support Committee in North London, and was invited to 
speak by Blade women’s organizations in Birmingham 
and Brixton. 

% ! f® 



Colin Roach support demonstration 

The meeting in Birmingham was organized by a young 
Black woman who discovered Marxist-Humanism when 
someone loaned her a copy of Charles Denby’s Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, inspiring her to write to 
Denby in the USA. They were excited by what 1 presented 
from ft o*o Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution, especially the way Black women past 
and present were shown as Reason of revolution, and I 
felt they represented what is best in the freedom move- 
ment in Britain. 

Broadwater Farm is a large public housing complex in 
London where the police used to go to make trouble, 
harassing, beating and arresting Black youth. Now the 
Youth Association has served notice on the police to keep 
out, and declared that “if they arrest one innocent person, 
they’ll have to take us all.” 

At the April 25 meeting of their Defence Campaign to 
aid four youth arrested for asking questions of the police, 
both youth and adults described their own self- 
development and their organization’s over the past few 
months of struggle. Speaker after speaker described the 
deep racism in all aspects of British society — the lack of 
jobs, and workplace discrimination as well as increased 
repression and the latest proposed Police Bill. 


In nearby Hackney, the Black community has rallied 
behind the family of Colin Roach, a Black youth who was 
shot to death while inside a police station in January. The 
police claim it was suicide. Four demonstrations since 
have been met by brutal beatings and many arrests. In- 
stead of creating just another “defense campaign” for 
those arrested, Black groups are demanding an indepen- 
dent inquiry into the death, over and above the coroner’s 
inquest, which they have succeeded in having moved to a 
large public hall. (For updates on both struggles by par- 
ticipants speaking for themselves, see the latest issue of 
British News & Letters, available from U.S. N&L for 75 
cents.) 

WILDCATS AND SIT-INS 

British labor is also on the barricades. British Leyland 
auto workers cried halt to the government-owned com- 
pany’s take-backs with their four-week strike in April 
over working conditions at one Cowley plant. (See N&L 
April and May* for in-person reports.) Although they were 
sold out by the national union leadership and returned to 
work pending further negotiations, the importance of the 
strike and a recent wildcat in another Cowley plant can- 
not be lost. 

Black workers from BL Cowley and other Black Oxford 
workers have formed their own organization, and recently 
won a court case in which BL was ordered to pay each 
Black worker $75 for management’s racist remarks. 
Women workers in the production plant have been meet- 
ing informally to discuss their special problems, such as 
pregnancy and responsibility for children. 

Meanwhile in Scotland, the workers at Timex in Dundee 
have been sitting in the plant since the beginning of April 
to prevent the company from exporting jobs to France. 
The plant, which makes watches, TV screens, computers 
and cameras, plans to lay off 1,900 people. 220 were fired 
in early May for taking part in or supporting the sit-in. 

I could not take up in detail here many other move- 
ments in the month of May alone, from the May 3 battle 
in North London between primarily Black youth and the 
police who protected the fascist National Front’s meeting 
in their neighborhood, to the May 7 “troops out” demonst- 
rations in support of the Northern Irish movement, to the 
May 24 International Women’s Day for Disarmament 
spearheaded by the peace camps. While Prime Minister 
Thatcher and the opposition Labour Party campaign for 
the June national elections, the British people have cho- 
sen this spring to demonstrate their disgust with every 
aspect of British society. -Anue Jaclard 

If you missed Greenham Common, come to Walled Lake 

REFUSE THE CRUISE! 

Demonstration and human chain around 
Williams International Corp., maker of 
Cruise missile engines 

2 p.m. Sat. June 11 

2280 W. Maple Rd., Walled Lake, Michigan 
For information: (313) 873-8969 


PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes ''Black Caucuses in the Unions," 

by Charles Denby 75c per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism & Latin America . $1 per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx, Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By Lou Turner and John Alan $1 per copy 

LI Guatemalan Revolutionaries Speak 

50° per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya. $2 per copy 

D Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 
By Raya Dunayevskaya . >1.00 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

first English translation of article by Rosa 

, 


□ News & Letters — 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer ..... $1 per copy 

□ The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

Vol. I includes Portugal. Post-Mae China, Lebanon, 

Euro-communism $2 per copy 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin America, What is 
Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . . $1.50 per copy 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital — Vol. I 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2.50 per copy 

□ Revolutionary Feminism 

On history of International Women's Day, on the Paris 
Commune and Black Women 75c per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident 
movement . $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of Nows & Letters Committees 

, . , 15c postage 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Marxism and Freedom 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's 
journal 

By Charles Denby $ 7.50 per copy 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 6-83 

News & Letters, 2832 Cast Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 4821 1 

Enclosed find $. for the literature checked. 

Ptaasa add 50c to each order for postage. 

Name 

Address _______________________________ 

City State Zip 
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LABOR’S CRITIQUE: FROM POLAND TO CHINA TO U.S.A. 


From Jan. 1 to Dec. 12, 1981 (when Sol- 
idarity was legal) no miners died in the 
mines. On Dec. 13, 1981 mines were mili- 
tarized; quitting work became punishable 
by three years in prison. It could also be 
treated as desertion and that means the 
death penalty. Not following supervisor’s 
recommendations became refusal to 
carry out orders. What were the effects? 

On Dec. 17 in “Zabrze” mine a miner 
died in a cave-in. From Jan. to Sept. 1982, 
in the first nine months of the state of 
war, 181 miners and rescuers died in 
Polish mineg. 

Urszula Wisianka 
San Francisco 

* * * 

The UAW Convention should have' 
been rated “X”. I thought it was obscene 
for Fraser to get up there and listen to 
everyone say what a “legend” he’s been 
as President. In my shop, he’s infamous. 
All people say about him is how he got on 
the Chrysler board, and how ever since 
all we’ve done is “give-back” everything 
the union ever won. And Bieber. When 
was the last time he worked in a shop? If 
he had to run in a real election, he 
couldn’t become a dogcatcher. He can 
only win with voters who are wearing 
gold handcuffs. 

. GM Fleetwood worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I just loved it when the White House 
picked eighteenth century Williamsburg 
as the site for Reagan’s gala conference 
with the leaders of the industrial nations. 
At last they found a setting to match the 
era of Reagan’s brain! But on "second 
thought, perhaps they should use a 
Paleolithic excavation site, since he is de- 
termined to take us back to the Stone 
Age. 

Amateur historian 

* ' New Jersey 

* * * 

The other day I was talking to a friend 
who is an exile from China. He lived 
there during the Great Leap Forward and 
at one time served in Mao’s Red Guards. 
When I asked him if anything is better 
now in China than when Mao was alive, 
he answered that at least in a few in- 
stances workers can choose which indus- 
try to work in, where before you could 
never question your assignment or where 
you would work. 

I thought about another friend I have, 
an American, who used to work at an 
auto plant here in LA until GM told him 
to move to Oklahoma and work in their 
plant there, or else lose all his 
unemployirient benefits. It seems that if 
the decomposition of Communism is forc- 
ing them to play around with some “pri- 
vate” capitalism, the decomposition of 
priva|g capitalism is moving this country 
a lot closer to totalitarian communism. 

Revolutionary 
Los Angeles 


Why do the working people allow the 
government to pay miserly benefits to 
unemployed workers that run out in a 
year or less, while unemployed presi- 
dents set unemployment benefits that 
never run out? The highest unemploy- 
ment check for a former president is 
$70,000 a year, not counting all the extra 
benefits. And Presidents never have to 
stand in an unemployment line. Anyone 
who thinks this system doesn’t need a 
total uprooting, lode a second at these 
facts and then make up your mind. 

Unemployed and angry 
Pico Rivera, Calif. 

* * * '• 1 . - 
I learned something new from Michael 
Connolly’s article on May Day in Poland 
and South Africa (May N&L) — namely 
that when workers are really revolution- 
ary, really on the move, they are out to 
change both their shops and the whole 
society. Sometimes that isn’t so clear. 
The union leaders and the newspapers 
project the image that workers are only 
interested in their wages and benefits. 
The Left party members I meet say that 
individual workers’ concerns are “diver- 
sionary”; only the class counts. 



Now I ask myself how we can be sure 
that a workers’ revolution will free wo- 
men? Will all workers see that racism 
has, to be wiped oilt? Solidarity in Poland 
and the Black trade unions of South Af- 
rica give me hope that we can create a 
new world. 

Woman activist 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NATIVE 
AMERICAN 
RIGHTS IN 
DANGER 


“Save a fish — spear an Indian.” 
Bumper stickers like this are fairly 
common in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 
where Chippewa Indians have been fight- 
ing a long legal battle to protect their 
treaty fishing rights in the Great Lakes. 
Despite threats and abuse, Indian tribes 
are taking to the courts to reclaim his- 
toric rights to resources, to tribal self- 
government, to our cultural heritage. The 
Native American Rights Fund is the 
largest nationwide Indian rights center, 
representing tribes and Indian groups fi- 
nancially unable to be otherwise repre- 
sented. More than half our lawyers and 
80 percent of our staff are Indians. And 
our all-Indian steering committee comes 
from many tribes — Yakima, Tlingit, 
Klamath, Chippewa, etc. 

We need your help in our cases: im- 
proving federal Indian housing pro- 
grams; insuring that federal funds given 
to Oklahoma for Indian education get 
used for that purpose; defending Indian 
inmates’ rights at the Iowa state prison. 
Please send your contribution to: 

Native American Rights Fund 
1506 Broadway 
Boulder, CO 80302 
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It was good to see Shainape Shcapwe 
back again in N&L last month — ana in 
so full a form. I had missed her analysis 
of what is happening in the Native Am- 
erican community, and on the reserva- 
tions in the West. It isn’t reported at all, 
and I can only imagine that under Rea- 
gan things have gotten worse. 

Factory worker 
New York City 


SEXUALITY IN U.S. ARMY: 
HARASSMENT AND DEATH 

Suzanne Casey’s column (April N&L) 
on the New Bedford rape incident came 
to mind when I read about Pvt. Dawn 
Stubbs’ suicide. Stubbs enlisted to obtain 
a trade as an electrician and was station- 
ed at Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri. 
Right before going on leave for Christ- 
mas, her commanding officer, Staff Sgt. 
Soondar Sookdeo sexually harassed her 

Three years before then, alter getting 
off from her job as a waitress, she had 
been raped. With the memory of that — 
and the realization that women in the 
military are trapped without even civil 
justice — she faced going back to Fort 
Leonard Wood when her leave was over. 
She took her own life instead. How sick- 
ening for one’s sexuality to be a liability 
in this society — and in the Army where 
all rights are stripped away, as well. 

Anti-militarist man 
^ Detroit 

NURSING HOME STRUGGLE 

In a nursing home in Santa Cruz, Calif, 
a struggle normally hidden from public 
view is now getting more publicity. Ca- 
brillo Convalescent Hospital and Manor 
there was sold last fall to Jewell Corpor- 
ation, owners of some 90 nursing homes 


EDUCATION — FOR ILLITERACY, OR FOR REVOLUTION? 


When the National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education compared the state 
of education in the U.S. to “an act of 
war,” I thought of Olga Domanski’s 
analysis of planned illiteracy in the April 
issue of N&L. As-a tutor at the City Col- 
leges of Chicago, I saw the results of 
planned illiteracy — students who were 
not unintelligent, but couldn’t read, or 
Wouldn’t add or subtract. Reagan is 
more interested in teaching them to pray, 
which is not too different from my public 
high school in the 1970s. 

The commission’s recommendations for 
more and longer school days and more 
homework, together with the new regula- 
tion allowing more working hours for 
school-age people, and Reagan’s wish to 
lower the minimum wage for teenagers, 
all combine to increase the pressure on 
working youth to drop out of school. No 
wonder a new generation of re- 
volutionaries is ready to tear up the sys- 
tem from the' roots! 

Public school survivor 
Chicago 

* * * 

If we know that the present system of 
education is wrong, what is the alter- 
native to class education? I feel that even 
though students are in revolt, the strug- 
gle still hasn’t begun to break down the 
division between mental and manual 
labor. Black Studies departments often 
have no relation to the mass of Black 
students. And even science is perverted 
— just look at what was done to Barney 
Clark to further research for sales of 
manufactured hearts. 

Disgusted 
Oakland, Calif. 

* * * 

An article in last month’s N&L, entitled 
“Academic Marxism stunts students in- 
terest”, reminded me very much of the 
critique students were making of 
academic Marxism in the 1960s, as we 
got tired of being labeled as “Reds” for 
our work in the Civil Rights Movement - 


and began to attend classes at univer- 
sities to find out what Marxism was re- 
ally about. Not surprisingly, the Marxism 
we were taught in the “official” courses 
wasn’t what we were looking for. That’s 
why quite a few of us had a great laugh 
when we saw this cartoon (below) in a 
N&L pamphlet called, “The Free Speech 
Movement and the Negro Revolution”. 
And when we went on to read the pam- 
phlet itself, we finally discovered how 
deeply rooted was the concept of “aliena- 
tion” we had been discussing in both 
Marx and Hegel. That pamphlet is worth 
reading again now. 

Civil rights veteran 
Detroit 

Copies of The Free Speech Movement 
and the Negro Revolution” are still 
available from N&L for $1.00, postage 
included. 



i Pouch, London 


“The trustees understand the curriculum requires 
you to teach ' Marxism * We just feel you’re .rfjDt* 
making it boring enough.” 


nationally. What resulted was an im- 
mediate slashing of patient care stan- 
dards and an attack on the wages and 
working conditions of the 110 employees. 

One Cabrillo resident, Dixon Adams, 
commented, “They’re trying to make 
money off our ill health. That’s what I 
object to. The Jewell brothers are 
speculators in old people^ health.” 
Jewell ordered a wage freeze, eliminated 
all sick time and paid off all vacation 
time. Then they cut wages severely. 

Now workers there have started to or- 
ganize to get a union, and a vote is 
scheduled soon on union recognition. I 
hope they win, and not only at Cabrillo, 
but all over the country. Nursing homes 
are big business now, and both workers 
and patients have to organize just to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Ex-nursing borne worker 
Michigan 


U.S. DIALOGUE, PROTESTS 
ON LATIN AMERICA’S REVOLTS 

An American worker asked me what I 
was doing here, working with him in the 
U.S. He is one of those racist types. I told 
him I didn’t come here to get anything 
free. I earn my living by the sweat of my 
brow. But Americans come to my coun- 
try and without lifting a finger, carry off 
all our riches, our gold, our sugar. They 
sent 42,000 Marines to my country in 1965 
to keep us from changing our govern- 
ment. 

The Americans forbid us to buy from 
Japan — but they buy all those Japanese 
cars. They tell us we cannot sell to Rus- 
sia or talk to Cuba — but they sell their 
wheat to Russia and Castro goes to New 
York to speak at the UN. They say they 
have no money to develop our agricul- 
ture, which is what we most desperately 
need. But they have millions to send 
arms to keep our dictators in power. I 
will never let them send me to fight in El 
Salvador. If the U.S. were invaded, I 
would fight to the end, because this is 
where I live. But that is a different mat- 
ter. 

Dominican worker 
New Jersey 

* * * 

Before the Barnard College administ- 
ration was even able to announce publicly 
an award to one of its alumni, Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, more than 1,000 students and 
a substantial number of the faculty 
signed petitions in opposition. This was 
achieved literally overnight. Since we 
haven’t had any real mass student activ- 
ity this Spring, I think the speed and 
strength of the protest was remarkable, 
and apparently shocked the Administra- 
tion. I believe this is a sign of an impor- 
tant new movement that is building up 
below the surface. 

Columbia U. activist 
New York City 

* * * 

I recently heard a speech given by the 
Nicaraguan Ambassador to the OAS here 
in Los Angeles which revealed to me 
some of the contradictions the Sandinistas 
are now facing. On the one hand, the 
Ambassador gave a very fine speech, de- 
nouncing the secret war against his coun- 
try by Reagan and showing how the 
Nicaraguan people are far freer today 
than at any previous moment in their his- 
tory. 

On the other hand, when an Iranian 
student asked why are the Sandinistas 
doing business with Khomeini, he 
answered that they need “allies”. When 
another student asked when will produc- 
tion be put fully into the hands of the 
workers, he just dodged the issue. It’s not 
hard to see how external threats of inva- 
sion from the U.S. make it difficult to 
make a new beginning for a revolution, 
which is why we have to work doubly 
hard to stop Reagan’s war against the 
Sandinistas. 

i ■ * Marxist-Humanist 

Los Angeles 
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NEW VIEWS OF MARX, LUXEMBURG, TODAY S MOVEMENT 


Meeting Marxist-Humanism has opened 
my eyes to a whole new view of Marx. He 
is so often presented as the vulgar mate- 
rialist of the type that Dunayevskaya 
critiques in the category “post-Marx 
Marxists,” that many feminists want 
nothing to do with Marxism. The view of 
Marx as humanist, as uniting idealism 
and materialism, as embracing “human 
sensuous activity” is exciting to me. I 
think there is a real possibility for com- 
munication between Marxist-Humanists 
and feminists who have rejected Marx on 
the basis of the post-Marx Marxists. 

Feminist activist and thinker 
Oregon 

* * * 

I was interested in Raya’s talk at the 
campus because of the way she discussed 
Marx. I had never heard about the 
Humanist part of Marx before, even 
though I took a class on Marx. What is 
funny is how the Reaganites and the 
Communists present Marx the same 
way — as an unfeeling dictator laying out 
a plan for your life. You can begin to see 
what ties together the Russian rulers and 
the American rulers just by seeing how 
they view Marx. 

Student 
Cal State-Los Angeles 

* * * 

The passages from the 1875 French edi- 
tion of Capital in the N&L Marx Cente- 
nary issue inspired me to look at the 
Farsi edition of Capital, Vol. 1, first 
translated only nine years ago. Iranian 
Marxists are fortunate, for the transla- 
tion was from the 1875 edition. This does 
not mean the translator (head of the 
Tudeh Party) appreciated what Marx 
added. He only mentions that Marx made 
changes, and says we shouldn’t feel bad, 
since Marx “supervised” the French 
translation as closely as the original 
German edition. The translator wrote he 
also “took liberties” in omitting some 
passages and giving preferences to others 
as formulated in the Russian and Ger- 
man editions. 

I would like to trace how much of the 
Farsi edition follows Marx’s original edit- 
ing of 1875. It is important in the context 
of new moments of Marx’s last decade, 
which Dunayevskaya has brought to 
light, when Marx was envisioning revolu- 
tions in non- Western lands. 

Iranian exile 
California 

* * * 

In scanning Dunayevskaya’s new book, 
I see that many references are made to 
Rosa Luxemburg as a “feminist.” 
Frankly, I think that this interpretation is 
a case of “beauty in the eye of the behol- 
der”. It has always been my understand- 
ing that Rosa buried her womanhood, so 
as to give no cause for reformists to use 
that question in arguing with her intran- 
sigent revolutionary position. I would be 
interested in seeing whether 
Dunayevskaya has any proof to the con- 
trary on this point . . . 

New reader 
New York 

* * * 

The new interest of Women’s 
Liberationists in Rosa Luxemburg was 
expressed by a Berkeley student who 
came to our International Women’s Day 
meeting. She had just encountered 
Luxemburg for the first time while read- 
ing excdi-pts from Accumulation of Capi- 
tal, and was so taken with Luxemburg’s 
passion for revolution that she wanted to 
hear more. Then she bought 
Dunayevskaya’s entire Trilogy of Revolu- 
tion “to find out what Marxist-Humanism 
is all about.” What impresses me is that 
this interest in Luxefnburg that we keep 
finding is coming not from just “recover- 
ing our lost history,” but from trying to 
work out today’s questions for women’s 
liberation and for revolution. 

Women’s liberationist 
Berkeley 

* * * 

Our mobile radical bookstore is doing 
well. In fact, Indignant Heart and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution have 
been our biggest sellers ... I just com- 
pleted a study of the International Mone- 


tary Fund and the World Bank and their 
relationship to the current workings of 
U.S. imperialism, including the most re- 
cent statistics on the subject. I want to do 
a study of Dunayevskaya’s state-capital- 
ist theory, as I think it will fit well with 
my other studies . . . 

Student 
Cats kill, NY 

* * * 

I’ve been studying Part II Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, the 
Part on the contributions of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement. I felt that it un- 
ceasingly raised new questions in relation 
to feminist consciousness, quite the oppo- 
site of the way Engels consigned us to a 
role as victims when he posited the 
“world historic defeat of the female sex”. 

For me, an integral part of the freedom 
struggle is to address questions before 
the day of insurrection, to keep in view at 
all times the kind of society we want to 
create, even while we are trying to bring 
' down this old oppressive one. 

Feminist 
^ Brooklyn, NY 

ALABAMA, BRITAIN: STOP 
POLICE KILLINGS OF BLACKS 

Police brutality and murder continue to 
be burning issubs in the Black commun- 
ity here. On May 14 a young Black man, 
Nicholas Ofusu, died after being “re- 
strained by three police officers” in East 
London. That same day 1,000 people 
marched through the streets of Hackney 
and Stoke Newington, demanding a pub- 
lic inquiry into the death of Colin Roach, 
who was killed by a shotgun in the foyer 
of the Stoke Newington police station. 93 
people have been arrested in these de- 
monstrations. 

Thatcher’s election platform stands on 
continuing the repression of Black people 
through police and nationality legislation. 
Yet instead of taking up the threat to 
civil liberties and the militarization of life 
posed by the Tories, Labour is more con- 
.cerned with showing the bosses how it 
could run the economy better, and “get 
Britain back to work.” 

Labour’s history shows that they are 
the ones who bring in repressive laws 
first. They brought in the first “Immigra- 
tion” Act, the first Prevention of Terror- 
ism Act. They were the ones who ap- 
pointed Kenneth Newman, now Commis- 
sioner of Police in London, as head of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, presiding 
over torture in Northern Ireland. The 
opinion polls put Thatcher ahead by 10%. 
But whatever the outcome, more can be 
said in the streets. 

Nigel Quinten 
London, England 

* * * 

Thank you for printing news of 
Alabama in N&L. We are in need of all 
possible help now. In Montgomery an- 
other Black man has been shot and killed 
on the streets. This time the killer was a 
Black policewoman, so they say. But the 
point is still the same — Chief Swindall 
and his officers have no respect ever for 
law, much less for justice. I promise to 
send you news of Alabama events in the 
future . . . 

Subscriber 
Hayneville, Alabama 


GALILEO WAITS 

Some 350 years ago the Roman Catholic 
Church conducted an inquisition trial for 
the world famous astronomer Galileo, 
who had advanced the theory that the 
planets, including the earth, revolved 
around the sun. The church court found 
him guilty of heresy and sentenced him 
to life imprisonment, later changed to 
house confinement. With all deliberate 
speed, the Pope appointed a commission 
in 1979 to study the matter and report 
back. It is still investigating, and hope- 
fully poor Galileo will be vindicated 
someday if it can be done within the 
framework of the infallibility of Papal 
doctrind. - 1 -• „ 

' Ex-Catholic 

Massachusetts 
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Economic crisis deepens; 
rulers prepare summit 

So deep is the worst recession this country has seen since the calamitous depression 
of the 1930s that not even the reactionary Reagan Administration — busy claiming 
that we are finally on our way to “economic recovery” — can hide the fact that 
millions of workers will never get their jobs back. Reagan’s so-called “economic recov- 
ery” means nothing more than the unconscionable profits some parts of capitalism 
have been able to achieve through robotics, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the fantastic concessions the labor bureaucracy has been able to force the workers to 
accept, under the threat of closing plants and permanent unemployment. 

Far from the latest GNP (Gross National Product) figures (which had to be revised 
downward from , an estimated 3.1% to an even weaker 2.5% the minute they were 
released) proving “recovery” was on its way, the true measure of the ever further 
deepening of the crisis was the Labor Department’s report, that same week, that 
initial claims for unemployment benefits rose by 10,000 the first week of May. 

Incredibly, in all the ballyhoo about “recovery,” not a single word is mentioned 
about the fact that unemployment rates were higher in the first quarter of 1983 than a 
year ago in 41 of the 50 states, as the national rate has climbed from 9.2 to 10.1 
percent — with states like Michigan reaching 17 and West Virginia reaching 20.1 
percent. In Black America one Out of every five is jobless; and in many urban 
centers, for Black teenagers it is three out of every four. 

That Reagan doesn’t count mass unemployment as a recession is not only because 
his own exacerbation of such deep unemployment is a “calculated risk” (supposedly 
necessary to bring down inflation), but because all know that the massive unemploy- 
ment is now permanent. 

A GLOBAL PERMANENT UNEMPLOYED ARMY 

Indeed, permanent unemployment today characterizes all of the Western industrial- 
ized nations, with an unemployment rate of 11.3% and rising estimated for 1983 in 
Britain; 12.9 in Canada; 9.5 in France; 9.7 in West Germany. Over 25 million are 
jobless in the countries whose retrogressive rulers are preparing, as we go to press, to 
meet in an “economic summit,” fittingly enough, in 18th century Williamsburg, Va. — 
where Reagan plans to give them “a good feel for America” by feeding them on 
(gourmet-prepared) catfish, hushpuppies and chili, along with Maine lobsters, Long 
Island clams and Virginia oysters. Clearly, they would get a better “feel for America” 
by standing in one of the food lines at hunger kitchens throughout the land. 

The crisis, of course, is not limited to the industrialized “West." It is the Third 
World that has been hurt more than any — both because the price for their raw 
materials are constantly forced downward by the industrial Goliaths, and because, at 
the same time, what they have to pay for industrial products has constantly skyrock- 
eted. The Third World has thus suffered far more than the industrialized West in the 
last decade from the ten-fold price-rise for oil — “the” strategic Commodity because It 
is the commodity needed for war. 

What worries the leaders of the industrial world on the way to their “summit,” of 
course, is not the misery of the Third World, but the fact that a default in their debt of 
more than $600 billion might menace the banking system of the West, and the fact that 
one out of six jobs in American industry depends on sales to undeveloped countries. 

THE NON-EVENT VS. THE WAY OUT , 

The “economic summit” at Williamsburg is sure to be the “non-event” of the year. 
But the truth is that no summit conference of rulers can touch the heart of the deep 
worldwide crisis today — the millions who have become what Marx called capital- 
ism’s “surplus population.” Marx did not live to see our actual age of Automation, of 
unimation, of robotics, of high-tech computers — but over 100 years ago, in Capital, he 
described the whole process he had discerned in terms that our age can understand 
better than any before. 

Long before the word Automation had been invented, Marx described the “automa- 
ton” and not only called the constant new inventions, in the hands of the capitalists, 
“the most powerful weapon for repressing strikes” but wrote: “We have seen bow this 
absolute contradiction between the technical necessities of Modern Industry, and the 
social character inherent in its capitalistic form ... vents its rage in the creation of 
that monstrosity, an industrial reserve army, kept in misery in order to be always at 
the disposal of capital; in the incessant human sacrifices from among the working 
class, in the most reckless squandering of labor-power, and in the devastation caused 
by a social anarchy which turns every economical progress into a social calamity." 

So deep and irreversible are the structural changes that have taken place in the last 
decade — the overwhelming preponderance of constant capital (machinery) over vari- 
able capital (the living labor employed) — that it has become clear to every worker 
that we are beyond the former cycles of boom and bust, and that there will be no 
more booms.* m 

Indeed, the workers know this so well and are so determined not to continue the 
suicidal concessions that have been given both on wages and benefits, and on work 
and safety rules, that at the just-ended convention of the UAW (see “Our Life and 
Times,” page 12), we have seen the labor bureaucrats suddenly assuming a militant 
pose, as they arm themselves for the underlying workers’ revolt they now see coming. 

•* For a full development of this analysis, see Raya bunayevskaya’s special introduction to her Marx’s "Capital” and 
Today’s Global Crisis, available from N&L for $2. 


MARXIXT-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism, 1941 to Today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

The newly-expanded 7,000-page Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
is now available on microfilm for $60. Please write to: 

Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs Walter Reuther Library 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 * 

The Guide to the Collection prepared by News & Letters 
’ r ■ ' r is avai loble for $ 1 ,0d. Please write to: 

News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mf 4821! 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

official Democratic Party response to Reagan’s speech. 
Dodd accepted virtually all of the goals and premises of 
the Reagan speech, stating that his disagreement is that 
“the means he has chosen will not fulfill them.” 

As a result, Reagan is getting most of what he asked 
for. Miltary aid to El Salvador alone is being increased by 
at least 150%. And the much publicized “strings” on that 
aid and on Reagan’s ability to conduct covert operations 
in Nicaragua are so vague as to give full reign to a policy 
of counter-insurgency on a regional scale. 

The U.S.’s Central American policy also points up the 
lie in Reagan’s claim that the Central American revolu- 
tions are being fomented from outside of Central 
America. The intent of his policy is to escalate a long- 
standing practice of regionalizing the war against free- 
dom forces in Central America by establishing a base of 
operations in Honduras from which the Government of 
Nicaragua can be destabilized and the people’s organiza- 
tions in El Salvador and Guatemala can be subverted and 
attacked. 

Despite Reagan’s claim that the U.S. initially looked 
favorably upon the revolutionary government of Nicara- 
gua, a regionalized counter-ipsurgency program was es- 
tablished immediately after the Sandinista victory in 1979. 
Between 1979 and 1981 the size of the Honduran armed 
forces was doubled with U.S. aid, and over 100 U.S. advi- 
sors were sent. Under pressure from the U.S., Chile, Ar- 
gentina and Israel joined in the operation. The U.S. also 
replaced its Ambassador with John Negroponte, who had 
served as political officer to the U.S. Embassy in Saigon 
during the Vietnam war. In the past year and a half, a 
CIA-supported army in Nicaragua has grown from 500 to 
over 7,000. And, on May 9, the Defense Department ad- 
mitted that a secret intelligence unit which they or- 
ganized in 1980 has been conducting clandestine opera- 
tions in El Salvador since March, 1982 without the know- 
ledge of Congress. 

ECONOMIC CRISIS AND CHILEAN REVOLT 

Yet Reagan’s policy of counter-insurgency doesn’t rec- 
kon with the pauperization of Latin America brought on 
by the worldwide economic crisis. As the crisis deepens, 
people are responding with revolution. A Salvadoran exile 
explains: “This crisis is not just political or military; it is 
a structural crisis that involves a whole system of world 
capitalism. U.S. capital is devastating Central America. 
The economic crisis is very much a factor in my country. 
There is less income and the system is at a dead end. So 
the people fight all the harder.” 

The same is true in many countries once considered 
“safe” by the U.S. government, even Pinochet’s Chile, a 
country which conservative economist Milton Friedman 
termed an “economic miracle.” There the unemployment 
rate has trippled to 22% in the past year with another 13% 
of the work force engaged in emergency public works 
projects that pay only $27 per month. The rate of inflation 
has reached 30%. Despite the fact that the U.S. organized 
the coup that put Pinochet in power, helped murder the 
opposition, supplied military and economic aid and the 
advice of a host of economists known as “the Chicago 
boys,” the economy has collapsed and political opposition 
is on the rise. In the first three months of this year, 
nearly 680 people were arrested for protesting govern- 
ment policies. 

At die end of March, a multitude of rock-throwing 
demonstrators chanted “Pinochet Assassin!” before po- 
lice moved in with clubs and water cannons and arrested 
250. On May 11, two people were killed and another 200 
arrested as millions of people participated in a day of 
protest to end military ride which had been called by five 
of the country’s labor unions. The following day, thou- 
sands of people clashed with police following the funeral 
of the two who were killed. Police retaliated with the 
arrest of another 2,000 on May 14 during a pre-dawn raid 
on two Santiago neighborhoods. 

The foundation of Reagan’s fears about the growing 
strength of revolutionary activity in Central and South 
America as well as his lies about the external character 
of those struggles can best be seen by looking directly at 
what is happening in El Salvador and Guatemala. “In 
contrast to what Reagan says about our revolution being 
imported from Russia and Cuba,” said a Salvadoran ex- 
ile, “we have a saying in my country. The people are our 
mountains and jungles. We are such a small country, 
without support of the people, a liberation movement 
would be impossible. In Usulutan Province there are not 
even any hills. It is all open. Some ‘violent minority from 
the outside’ could not operate here. The government un- 
derstands this. That is why there are all the massacres.” 

GUATEMALA: WOMEN AND PEASANTS 

In Guatemala nearly 100,000 people have been mur- 
dered by government troops or death squads since 19S4 
when a popular government was overthrown by a CIA- 
based coup. Yet each successive wave of oppression has 
produced an even stronger set of armed and maiss or- 
ganizations opposing the government. Up until a year ago 


U.S. to give its aid through covert channels. Overt aid 
was restored after the present dictator, Rios Montt, came 
to power. Montt began a systematic series of sweeps of 
rural provinces and mass murders of Indian peasants. In 
a report issued on May 1, a human rights group called 
“Americas Watch” charged that the human rights situa- 
tion in Guatemala had deteriorated since Reagan re- 
sumed aid last January. 

Even in this atmosphere of terror, new revolutionary 
forces are developing. In Guatemala over 70% of the 
population is made up of Indians, who themselves repre- 
sent 22 different nations. Hostility among these nations 
and between Indian and Ladino have in the past been an 
impediment to unity, Yet the formation of organizations 
such as the Committee for Peasant Unity (CUC) which is 
made up of all 22 Indian nations and the National Com- 
mittee for Trade Union Unity has begun the process of 
building a new nation. - 

Women throughout Central America have not only 
joined men in fighting and in leadership roles in these 
organizations, but they continue to struggle with men 
over their own equality and in the process demonstrate 
how deep the idea of freedom has gone in these countries. 
CUC member Rigoberta Menchu described the depth of 
the revolution in Guatemala. “Although the fathers and 



sons were soon integrated into the struggle, they refused 
to let the women participate. Gradually, as their con- 
sciousness was raised, the men said, ‘Alright, now we will, 
only hit them with sticks rather than machetes!’ It was 
very difficult. Yet, once the Indian woman was fully inte- 
grated, it became evident that she already possessed the 
spirit of the revolution.” [ 

The fact that throughout Central America people are 
working to build new human relationships whether that be 
between women and men; or Indian and Ladino; or wor- 
ker and peasant — attests to the depth of the revolution- 
ary movements there. Reagan and his “opponents” have 
reason to be scared. For such a total revolution, as it 
continues to deepen, will not only spell the beginning of 
the end of U.S. domination but help provide a direction 
for the freedom movement in the United States as well. 


Boycott Maxwell House, 
Mexicana Airlines! 

Two important new boycotts and protests have 
been launched this month in support of the Central 
American freedom struggles. We urge all readers of 
N&L to join these efforts: 

MEXICANA AIRLINES' —Help stop Mexi- 
cana Airlines death flights. Mexicana is carrying 
more than 1,000 deported Salvadoran refugees a 
month frorft the USA back to El Salvador to face 
arrest, torture or death. The airline is paid to do this 
under contract with the U.S. government’s Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS). This is hor- 
rible profiteering off the misery of the Salvadoran 
people, 

In the past, INS used Western Airlines. But a nat- 
ional campaign of demonstrations forced Western to 
end their contracts for death flights. Now the Chicano 
Students Association and many chapters of CISPES 
have begun demonstrations against Mexicana, the 
government airline of Mexico. Groups are being 
formed in U.S. cities to picket Mexicana and Mexican 
consulates and to boycott the airline, until they stop 
the flights. 

GENERAL FOODS COFFEE — Coffee is 

the primary source of foreign revenue for both the 
murderous El Salvadoran government and its . 
counterpart in Guatemala, headed by General Rios | 
Montt. Over half the Salvadoran coffee revenue goes 
directly to the government — $268 million in 1980, 
while the Guatemalan regime received $155 million 
from coffee that year. Much of the money is used to 
buy guns and ammunition for the murder of freedom 
movement activists. General Foods is the world’s 
largest coffee distributor, and the biggest purchaser 
of coffee from El Salvador and Guatemala. 

An international campaign has begun to stop this 
blood-stained coffee from the plantation owners of 
those countries from being sold on the international 
market. They are demanding that General Foods 
agree to stop buying coffee from Guatemala and El 
Salvador. Demonstrations are being held at General 
Foods facilities nationally. General Foods sells coffee 
under the brand names of Maxwell House, Sanka, 
A.D.C., Brim, Max-Pax, Maxim, Yuban, Cafe Oro and 
others. Look for the corporate name — and stop buy- 
ing General Foods coffee. For more information, con- 
tact Global Justice, 1107 Edith, S.E., Albuquerque, 
NM 87102. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of 
^-capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. We stand for the development of a new 
human society based on the principles of Marx's 
Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, is 
the editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the 
author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx's Human- 
ism internationally as American CMKzation on Trial 
concretizes it on the American scene and shows 
the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure 
was grounded in the movement from practice 
throughout the 200 years from 1776 to Today/ dis- 
closes Marx's “new Humanism,” both interna- 
tionally and in its American roots, Philosophy and 
Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic roots 
both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the actual 
revolutionary movements of his day, articulated 
these forces of revolution as Reason — Labor, 
Black, Youth, Women — of our day. By tracing and 
paralleling this age's 30-year movement from prac- 
tice to theory with our own theoretical develop- 
ment for the same three decades, Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S. has met the challenge of the “new 
moments" in the last decade of Marx's life by dis- 
closing in them a trail to the 1980s. It is this trail, 
these paths of revolution — be it in the birth of a 
whole new generation of revolutionaries, including 
the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the 
emergence of V'WWdte-'neW* Third World — that 
form the conteftfror Rosa ^Luxemburg, Woroen'^ 


Liberation and Mara's Philosophy of Revolution. 

This work challenges post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Mara's Marxism. At a time when the nuclear 
world is threatened with the extinction of civiliza- 
tion itself if becomes imperative not only to reject 
what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 195? was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality "purified of all that interferes with its* 
universalism, i.e., with freedom itself," we or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is record- 
ed in the documents and on microfilm available to 
ail under the title. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both’ capital and labor." We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom strug- 
gles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of lijfe, and who believes in these prin- 
ciptesL,'.te.-wi.vitertAcit Send’f©/.fiw>pyj©f the -’ . 

COKsfifUtton <gjf> News <{*tid Lette rS <!drWrtHttees/ > : *7 
— V. ’ ,Vt »•[ |V- j * j < aHTS )# 1 Vi l ; -“fitfi. 1 ' ! * . 
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Costa Rica, Nicaragua: health, safety in ongoing revolution 


Editor’s Note: This spring Jim Brophy and Margaret 
Keith, two activists from the Windsor ( Ontario) Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Group, travelled to Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua to study health and safety in those coun- 
tries. Their trip was made at the invitation of unions in 
both lands. Here are excerpts from their presentation. 

Costa Rica 

We went to the East Coast of Costa Rica and visited a 
25,000 acre Standard Fruit banana plantation. Standard 
Fruit is owned by Castle & Cook, the company founded by 
Christian missionaries in Hawaii. Its notorious history of 
taking native land in Hawaii is matched by its history in 
Central America. The plantation runs right to the back of 
workers’ homes, and there is continual aerial spraying of 
homes with pesticides. The workers on this plantation 
make about $150 a month for back-breaking labor, often 
lifting 150 lb. sacks. The temperature is lOOMlO 0 . 

Workers regularly pull 25 bunches of bananas on pulley 
lines over long distances by themselves to the sheds 
where preservatives are put on. Recently the workers on 
this and other plantations had a two-month strike to re- 
duce the number of bunches a worker has to pull from 50 
to 25! One worker was killed and his five-year-old daugh- 
ter was seriously wounded. The union leadership was 
thrown in jail. But they didn’t break the strike. Standard 
Fruit still has tremendous power. Priests who supported 


Fruit still has tremendous power. Priests who supported 
the strike were kicked out, as were sympathetic doctors. 
It took workers a 66day strike in 1976 just to get elec- 
tricity installed. 

After the bananas are pulled to the sheds, mostly 
women workers put on preservatives. The union is con- 
cerned about the number of miscarriages and sterility. 
One woman we met had been vomiting. Others had skin 
eruptions. We discussed this with the leaders of the 
banana workers’ union, Sindicato UTRAL. In fact, when 
we were taking a picture in front of the union hall, a 
plane came over and sprayed us with pesticides. The 
workers said that this was a daily occurrence. 

One of the pesticides — Clorotalonil 500 — is a carcin- 
ogen, but the warning label on it is only in English. The 
warning says that “this product is toxic to fish. Keep out 
of lakes and streams.” The workers first discovered the 
seriousness of the problem when all the fish died. There 
isn’t much of a problem with cancer among the workers 
though, because their life expectancy is so short that most 
don’t live long enough to get it. 

The bananas leave the plantation and go by rail car to 
the docks. The day before we arrived eight dock workers 
had been badly burned unloading caustic substances. The 
safety bath that is supposed to help is three quarters of a 
mile from the unloading area and doesn’t work. By the 
way, the railway cars that bring the bananas to the docks 
have often been used the day before to ship chemicals. 

The dock workers in the city of Porto Limon are mostly 
Black, and among the most militant unions in the coun- 
try. When they go on strike, every unionized worker in the 
city joins them. But they are not as interested in the 
Central American situation as the banana workers, how- 
ever. One of the reasons is the long-standing racism 
against Blacks on the East Coast. In Costa Rica up to 
1948, Black workers were not allowed to go more than 50 
miles from the coast. 

Nicaragua 

In Nicaragua what strikes you right away is the terrible 
housing, both in the city barrios and in the countryside. 
Once in a while you see the housing of the rich, and it is a 
real shock by contrast. But everywhere you also see re- 
volutionary wall slogans put up against Somoza. A total of 
50,000 in all were killed during the civil war, and 75% of 
the children left were seriously malnourished. This was 
Nicaragua when Somoza fled. 

We went to the coffee-growing areas. One plantation we 
visited had been owned by a general in Somoza ’s National 
Guard. The TV pictures of “Juan Valdez” walking- 
through the fields are nothing like what it takes to grow 
coffee. It is grown on the steepest slopes. I don’t know 
how people get up them with a 150 lb. bag of coffee beans. 
When the whole country was organized for a month to 
bring in coffee for foreign exchange needed for medicines 
and machinery, activists learned respect for farm- 
workers. But aU the conditions are still very undeveloped. 
For example, they are using 2-4-D, what was “Agent 
Orange” in Vietnam. And there are tremendous problems 
with pesticides. DDT was still used last year, but they are 
trying to get away from aU this now. But the only pro- 
tection the farmworkers currently have are respirators, 
which are inappropriate in that climate. 

Most of the coffee beneficios, which is where the coffee 
is dried and packaged, are in private hands. And in many 
places there is not even a union yet. You get a feeling of 
the tremendous problems they face — that after the re- 
volution some workers aren’t organized. The Ministry of 
Labor inspections, though, are so different than those in 
Ontario. They take health and safety very seriously; they 
write up 35 pages of violations. We saw women sorting 
coffee beans, and got into a discussion about whether 
'woraeb wre^e*slotted into efertahr. jobs: The man from 1 the 
l Ministry sai4-foat they have “'equal-pay for work of .equal 
'value,” but there are stiB problems in this area. 


We went to textile factories also, where they have ser- 
ious problems with chemicals in the dyes. One problem is 
that most of the ventilation equipment they need is 
American, and there is an American trade embargo now. 
The parts and raw materials they need for production 
have been cut off, as well as many of their markets. So 
the unions have faced the crisis of the need for whatever 
production they can still get, versus the need for health 
and safety. What do you do in that situation? 

It’s the same in a housing project, where we saw work- 
ers cutting and drilling asbestos. It was a powerful thing 
to see because in Canada we have been involved in ex- 
posing deaths, of workers from asbestos. But here that 
was the only material they had. If they didn’t use the 
asbestos they would have no roofs. The society they in- 
herited leaves them so many contradictory situations. 

One very important union in the whole health area is 
FESTSALUD, the hospital workers union. They have 
about 20,000 members. It was legal under Somoza, but 
there was a lot of repression against it. About 6,000 of its 
members were fired. And one of the first things that the 
FSLN did in power was to re-hire all of them with back 
pay for the three years they were jobless. Everyone from 
the doctors and nurses to the cleaning staff is in the 

Asian-American protest 

(Continued from Page X) 



— News A Letters photo 

Demonstration demands justice in Vincent Chin care. 

industry. Their racial hatred was so strong that they just 
wanted to get an Asian, any Asian.” 

Since the case gained national prominence with demon- 
strations in New York, San Francisco and Los Angsles, 
the anti-Asian racism surrounding the case has escalated. 
Federal investigators have harassed Asian-Americans 
when questioning them about the case, demanding to see 
their green cards as proof of citizenship. In response, 
Asian students from the Ann Arbor campus of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan organized a contingent for the rally. 

The anti-Asian hysteria that has been whipped up by 
the UAW and the auto companies’ anti-Japanese cam- 
paign places them on trial as much as Kaufman and 
Cahalan. Thus, it cannot merely be an irony of history 
that 100 years after the upper stratum of the labor 
movement collaborated with the government anc cor- 
porate interests in passing the ‘Chinese Exclusion Act”, 
those same forces are today responsible for whipping up 
the kind of anti-Asian hysteria that has taken such deadly 
form in Detroit. — Lou Turner 


Guatemalan 
Revolutionaries 
Speak 

Domingo Hernandez Iztoy — Quiche Indian, ' 
founder of the Committee of Peasant Unity of i 
Guatemala. 

Manuela Saquie — Ixil Indian from El Quiche, 1 
member of the Committee of Peasant Unity. | 

Rigoberta Menchu — Quiche Indian, member of | 
Vicente Menchu Christian Revolutionaries and Com- 
mittee of Patriotic Unity. I 

Nicolas Balam — Cakchiquel Indian, member of j 
the Peasant Committee of the Altiplano 

plus articles on ' 

The Peasant Dimension in Latin America, by Mike | 
Connolly 

The 1954 Guatemalan Coup, by Raya Dunayevs! taya 

50 1 — order from News & Letters, ^ 
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union. One secretary-general of FESTSALUD is 20 years 
old. He has been a revolutionary since he was 16. He had 
leprosy and almost died of starvation in the mountains. 

We asked these union activists, “what are your most 
serious health and safety problems?” And we were told 
things like “clean water for foe workers where they live.” 
So many children suffer and die from diarrhea. The union 
was thinking not in terms Of foe workplace alone, but of 
the whole society. We had come down thinking that the 
workers were trying to develop workers’ control of foe 
workplace as a way to get health and safety. But we 
learned that the workers were thinking in much broader 
terms also. 

We were enormously impressed with the revolution. 
The workers gave it real support and got real participat- 
ion. The trade unions there are not like the East Euro- 
pean variety where only the leadership counts — or like 
the USA for that matter. The biggest threat posed by the 
Nicaraguan Revolution to the USA and the old regimes is 
the model of development they are pursuing, the model of 
mass participation. 

Worker unrest in Mexico 

Mexico City, Mexico — Angry workers transformed 
May Day 1983, an official holiday, called “Day of Work,” 
into a live expression of mass unrest in Mexico City. 

The yearly traditional march of cadres faithful to the 
Mexican Workers Confederation (CTM) union bureau- 
cracy was disrupted by 7,000 dissident school teachers, 
who insisted on marching when the column of their un- 
ion’s official representatives filed past Pres. Miguel de la 
Madrid in the Zocalo. 

Instead of a passive parade, foe teachers wanted to 
protest in front of the President against their low wages, 
irregular pay, repressive union, and general decaying 
conditions of education. A fight broke out when goons 
from the union bureaucracy attacked the independent 
teachers with clubs, and the planned events of the day 
were abruptly terminated. 

In addition to the teachers, other workers outside the 
CTM had come on May Day to protest loudly and active- 
ly. They represent part of foe “Democratic Tendency” of 
independent union confederations — including railroad, 
nuclear industry, electrical, university and telephone 
workers — that arose against the labor bureaucracy in 
the 1970s. 

The CTM called for a general strike of its unions at foe 
end of May. The central demand is a 50% wage increase, 
and foe unions included represent workers at 200,000 
companies. 

However, foe CTM has been using foe strike threat as a 
pressure tactic. Although its member unions have filed 
overwhelmingly to strike, foe CTM leaders have no inten- 
tion of carrying it out. 

Meanwhile, worker unrest and strikes continue daily. 
The teachers themselves returned to Mexico City from alt 
parts of foe country on May 15, “Teachers Day” in Mexi- 
co, to continue their protest. More than 14,000 marched 
and held a rally in the Zocalo with an additional protest — 
against the thugs in the union bureaucracy who beat them 
up. — Mary Holmes 

Letter from Nicaragua 

We received the following letter from a young Nicara- 
guan woman after Reagan’s speech on Central America. 

Granada, Free Nicaragua — Impressive was the re- 
sponse in the streets given by some 40,000 comrades of 
Region IV: Masaya, Carazo, Rivas and Granada the af- 
ternoon of April 28 in face of the accusations Mr. Reagan 
made before the chambers of Congress. The ordinary 
people demonstrated their disposition to be patriotic, rev- 
olutionary, nationalist in order to defend peace and sov- 
ereignty. 

Mr. Reagan attempted to persuade the U.S. Congress 
and the North American people to strangle the Sandinista 
popular revolution and the Salvadoran armed revolution. 
Mr. Reagan wants to intimidate foe people of Sandino and 
foe revolutionary movements, but foe people support the 
principle of self-determination. For this reason we join 
the Reserve Batailions, the Popular Militia, and the San- 
dinista Popular Army. As General Sandino said: “one 
doesn’t discuss foe sovereignty of a people, one defends it 
with weapons in one’s hands.” 

The announcement of this new escalation of aggression 
means new crimes against our working people. We are to 
be exterminated because we have cleaned the country of 
Somodstas and constructed a just society; we have made 
a Literacy Campaign; we are developing Agrarian Re- 
form. Our Revolution constitutes the most crashing defeat 
for Imperialism and is an example of struggle to the 
peoples of Latin America. 

The f uture of Nicaragua will be determined by the ordi- 
nary working people organized in the different mass or- 
ganizations. In all of Nicaragua demonstrations were held 


forward! 
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Eritrea: revolution, refugees and reconstruction 


(Editor's note: The following ore excerpts from a pre- 
sentation by Dr. Araia Tseggai , Coordinator of the Re- 
search and Information Center for Eritrea). 

In 1961 when Ethiopia refused to grant independence to 
Eritrea but simply treated it as Ethiopia’s 14th province, 
the armed struggle began in Eritrea. That struggle has 
been continuous now for more than 20 years and yet the 
outside world has not heard anything about it. 

It is not necessary to concentrate on statistics and de- 
tails, but unless you connect to the history of the present 
problem in Eritrea you will never understand the pro- 
blem. Hie problem of refugees in Eritrea is a political 
problem. 

The main reason that Eritrea was denied independence 
was because of the United States. The area was of strate- 
gic interest for the United States because of its relation- 
ship to the oil territory of the Middle East. In 1945, in- 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Black mass politics 

by John Alan 

The national mass media has orchestrated a theme that 
Harold Washington’s mayoral victory in Chicago -and the 
recent Democratic mayoral primary victory of W. Wilson 
Goode in Philadelphia arefundamentally different political 
events, because unabated virulent racism did not boil to the 
surface in the latter political campaign, as it did in Chicago. 
Thus, as if to sweep the racial ugliness of the Chicago elect- 
ion campaign under the political rug, Philadelphia has be- 
come the embodiment of political virtue without racism. 

Goode has gotten favorable attention in the national 
media. His career has been shown as that of a man who was 
able to rise from the poverty and the illiteracy of his fath- 
er’s sharecropper cabin to a man of political power by 
“Keeping his nose'clean and working hard.” On the other 
hand it has been Washington’s long connection with Chi- 
cago’s political machine and his tax infraction that has 
gotten the attention of the media. 

THE PARTY: UNITY FOR WHAT? 

Regardless of these personal characterizations, it is the 
relationship that these men have with Black masses, at this 
moment, that is the point. Both of these men are Black 
Democrats and both by their electoral victories have split 
apart the Democratic party of their respective cities along 
racial lines and they are now seeking to unify the party, that 
is, to work with anti-Black forces that did not support their 
election. This runs counter to the tremendous support that 
they received from ordinary Blacks who wanted to rid them- 
selves of the policies and the racism of the Democratic party 
that dominated the Black community both in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. The question is unity for what? 

Quite sometime before Washington presented himself as a 
viable opponent to the old guard of his party. Black mass 
opposition had already congealed against Mayor Jane 
Byrne. She had proved to be nothing more than the contin- 
uation of the old Richard Daley machine in a vastly segre- 
gated city. In an outrageous action she dumped two Black 
members of the Chicago Housing Authority and replaced 
them with two white members that were avowedly segregat- 
ionist. This ended any support that she had in the Black 
community. 

In Philadelphia Goode and Rizzo agreed not to mention 
race during their campaign. This did not exclude the under- 
ground racism that was prevalent in that campaign, 
Philadelphia’s Black population gave 95 percent of their vote 
to Goode because they considered him to be the opposite of 
the racial practice that they had experienced when Frank 
Rizzo was twice Mayor of Philadelphia. It was during those 
two terms of Rizzo, after much complaint from Black citi- 
zens, that the Federal Government filed a law suit against 
Rizzo’s police department charging that the police were bru- 
tal and used excessive force in arrest, violating the civil 


rights of citizens. 
It was the grou 


It was the groundsweli of Black mass opposition to the 
racism of the Democrats that made both Washington and 
Goode powerful enough candidates that could win against 
the opposition of their party’s leadership. Neither in Chicago 
or Philadelphia did official party leadership support them. 

POLITICALIZATION OF MOVEMENT 

The “politicalization” of the Black Movement for Free- 
dom was “to open the door”, as a Black politician said re- 
cently in Oakland, Cal. A few Blacks have been brought 
within the orbit of “success” by the “politicalization” of the 
Black Freedom struggle where freedom has come to mean 
simply middle class success, but the majority of us have 
remained outside in die unemployment lines, in the cheese 
lines and in the segregated sections of the large cities. 

A careful reading of Washington’s and Goode’s election 
victories will show that Blacks went to the polls in large 
numbers because they were opposed to the old political “sol- 
utions” to their economic and racial problems. They essen- 
tially voted against the Democratic party when they sup- 
snorted these two Black candidates. ..They were not thinking 
'• simrn Sis^hi^tMspftii^Of pdiitichlvietoryesfflueh 


stead of giving independence to Eritrea the U.S. con- 
vinced its ally, Ethiopia, to lay claim, to Eritrea and said 
it would support Ethiopia’s claim at the United Nations. 
In 1950 Ethiopia and Eritrea were put together through a 
UN mandate. The U.S. followed with a huge communica- 
tions and military base which later served as the main 
transmitting line between Vietnam and Washington dur- 
ing the Vietnam War era. So it wasn’t for its own interest 
that Eritrea was given to Ethiopia. 

REFUGEES AND SHIFTING ALLIANCES 

The two problems of war and drought are creating a 
new problem — the dispersal of refugees worldwide. Hie 
refugee problem is especially acute in the neighboring 
countries. Half a million Eritreans are in the Sudan. 

the suffering of the Eritreans is also being played up 
by the government of Ethiopia to get funds. It is not only 
enough for the Ethiopian government to displace these 
people, but it is asking for millions of dollars from the UN 
to “help resettle” refugees. The same government that 
has perpetuated atrocities against the Eritrean people 
and has displaced them, is using its membership in the UN 
and Organization of African Unity to obtain (OAU) funds. 

It is also necessary to talk in terms of the shift in politi- 
cal alliances in the Horn of Africa. When there is a politi- 
cal shift in the governments that supply arms to Ethiopia 
then there arises a problem in the Horn of Africa. Be- 
tween 1974 and 1978 the Ethiopian government was under 
the control of the U.S. What broke that relationship was 
the question of arms shipments. The U.S. was not on time 
with the kind of arms Ethiopia wanted. So they opted to 
go to the Soviet Union and got $2.1 billion in arms. . 

With the support of Russia and Cuba, Ethiopia has 
launched six military offensives against the Eritrean peo- 
ple. It costs the Dergue (military government) $150 mil- 
lion a day to carry out its latest and largest offensive. 

Every Soviet weapon has been used in Eritrea, includ- 
ing internationally outlawed chemical warfare. None of 
our supporters gave us much in the way of gas masks to 
survive, so we learned to mass produce them ourselves. 
There are countries that support us because they do not 
like the Soviet Union. What kind of support do we get 
from these countries? They win give enough aid so that 
we won’t die, but not enough to win. 

NEW SOCIAL RELATIONS 

We have had to construct underground dwellings and 
fortifications so as not to be detected from the air. In 
some cases these dwellings are like apartment houses 
which may house 90 families. There are underground 
schools, hospitals and printing presses. In one case, even 
the engine from a very old car was made into an electric 
generator. Eritrean students who study engineering in the 
West have turned their knowledge and skills toward the 
practical needs of the revolution. During the last Ethio- 

Black Consciousness 
Movement of Azania 

Editor’s note: On the seventh anniversary of the June 
16, 1976 Soweto revolt against apartheid South Africa 
we reprint brief excerpts from Issue No. 9 of Solidarity, 
the official organ of the Black Consciousness Movement 
of Azania. 

• A Brief look at Events Inside Azania: “Assessment of 
the Unions” — The conditions that gave birth to black 
unionism at the point of production will inevitably lead to 
trade union unity of purpose and action. It will not be 
easy, as can be seen by the differences in policy, but it is 
inevitable because black workers suffer under the same 
trying conditions: mass unemployment, transport, food 
and rent increases, discriminatory wages and political 
repression. These will inevitably make them opt for unity 
of purpose and political direction — the prerequisite for 
fulfilling their historical role, that of ushering in a new 
society — a democratic and socialist one. 

• On the National Question by Bangani Tsotsf: ... an 
understanding of the dialectic between national oppres- 
sion and class exploitation is crucial in the liberation of 
Azanians. While the national is the immediate question, 
the social provides the method and the key to its solution. 

Proletarian internationalism with respect to nations re- 
ceived expression in Marx’s famous dictum that ‘no na- 
tion can be free if it oppresses other nations.’ In his pole- 
mic on the Polish question, Lenin strongly denounced 
those who employed circumlocutory language in calling 
for the right of the Polish people to self-determination. 

. . . This new awakening of the people contributed in no 
small measure in igniting the fires that led to the Decem- 
ber 1973 Durban workers’ strike. This series of strikes in 
turn ushered in a new era in the Black workers’ class 
struggle against the settler-colonialist bourgeoisie. Hav- 
ing shed off the lethargy that hdH gripped the 60s, Black 
Consciousness paved the Way for June 1976. The students, 
ever the barometers of society, took issue with one of the 
main pillars of White dominations — Bantu Education. 

Readers- in the MSA. may- subscribe- to Soiidarrtg through 

write: BM Box 4830, London WCi 'SXX*"- *■' '■ • • * v 


pian offensive we planned and built a road — “The Chal- 
lenge Road” — in 8 months, which anywhere else would 
take that long just to plan. 

Being a feudal society, Eritrea is influenced by reli- 
gious traditions that oppress the woman. When the revo- 
lution began this was one of the burning questions. The 
changes that must come about must begin at this mo- 
ment. 35% of the Eritrean fighters carrying arms are 
women. By no means is this struggle over, it is just the 
beginning. At the same time that we struggle to be free of 
Etniopean domination, we produce the notion that chan- 
ges in our own society must free half of the population 
that are dominated. Our task has been to focus on those 
traditions that keep the woman as an oppressed element 
in our society. The change in social relations has to begin 
now because it is a revolutionary time. 



was there from the beginning. You had included right in 
the pamphlet your trip to West Africa in 1962 and some of 
the interviews you had there, like the one with Dr. Azi- 
kiwe from Nigeria. It wasn’t just that we were singling 
out a “two-way road to the African Revolutions.” It was 
that we made an actual trip there to try to develop that 
road in person. 

And in 1970, when I wrote an appendix to ACOT called 
“Black Caucuses in the Unions,” I pointed out that the 
young people today aren’t thinking of changing this or 
that leader; “They are thinking in terms of a complete 
change — of revolution.” This is true throughout the 
world today. 

So, Raya, whatever else we decide to write for the 20th 
anniversary of our pamphlet, I strongly feel that your 
new paragraph should be the focus. We need to put right 
in die beginning the world context of our struggle and the 
way our view of it is rooted in Marx. I would like to let all 
the readers see that paragraph for themselves, so I am 
quoting it here in full: 

"Marx’s reference in the Ethnological Notebooksto 
the Australian aborigine as 'the intelligent black’ 
brought to a conclusion the dialectic he had unchained 
when he first broke from bourgeois society in the 1840s 
and objected to the use of the word, ’Negro,’ as if it were 
synonymous with the word, 'slave.’ By the 1850s, in the 
Grundrisse, he extended that sensitivity to the whole 
pre-capitalist world. By the 1860s, the Black dimension 
became, at one and the same time, not only pivotal to 
the abolition of slavery and victory of the North in the 
Civil War, but also to the restructuring of Capital itself. 
In a word, the often-quoted sentence: 'Labor cannot 
emanicipate itself in the white skin where in the Black 
skin it is branded,’ far from being rhetoric, was the 
actual reality and the perspective for overcoming that 
reality. Marx reached, at every historic turning point, 
for a concluding point, not as an end but as a new 
jumping-off point, a new beginning, a new vision.” 

Mississippi struggles 

Twenty years ago, on June 11, 1963, civil rights activist 
Medgar Evers was gunned down outside his home in 
Jackson, Mississippi. Today racist repression persists in 
the Deep South, but so does Black resistance: 

• Oxford, Miss., the home of the University oi Mississ- 
ippi (Ole Miss), has this Spring seen Black student pro- 
tests over the use of the Confederate flag and other sym- 
bols of white supremacy as university emblems. Though 
national attention has focused on what the Black students 
are opposed to, few reports have related that to their 
other demand listing what they are for. Other demands 
include: hiring more Black faculty and administrators, 
increasing financial aid, hiring a Black affirmative action 
officer, placing Blacks on student boards, funding for 
Black cultural programs and instituting a Black Studies 
program. While the university barely conceded to the 
demand regarding the Confederate flag as a school sym- 
bol, its racism was fully expressed in its summary rejec- 
tion of all other demands. 

• Oxford, Miss, was also the scene of a recent Black 
protest at Oxford High School when a white South African 
exchange student showed a film depicting Blacks in South 
Africa as savages. Black Oxford parents have demanded 
the removal of the principal of the school for condoning 
the film showing, the firing of the white teacher in whose 
class the film was shown and the return of the student to 
South Africa. The protest began when Black students in 
the class walked out during the showing. 

• Houston, Miss, has been the focus of a boycott by the 

United Front o<f Chickasaw County against white mer- 
chants and the local school system. The United Front has 
issued demands calling for affirmative action representa- 
tion in businesses and schools in this Northeast Missi- 
ssippi . community * A- march- was held : in April to bring 
ngtiohai ‘ dttdhtioir torifce'Sthiggle tot Black human rights 
teHbuiteh: , ' ' > -rtvw 
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Resistance growing in U.S. military 


by Jim Mills 

In an effort to dean up unemployment statistics recent- 
ly, the Reagan Administration counted military personnel 
in the tallies for the employed. Inadvertently, the Ad- 
ministration spoke the truth about the all-volunteer army. 
Rather than a home for patriotic youth, it is the employer 
of last resort, and very often for women and minorities — 
a vengeful boss with a freer hand to discipline its workers 
than civilian employers. 

Citizen Soldier, a GI/veterans’ rights advocacy or- 
ganization reports that over 600 GIs accused — without 
proof — of “sexual perversion” were kicked out of the 
service in 1981. They are currently assisting a victim of 
the Air Force’s efforts to purge women and homosexuals 
(real and alleged). She is Second Lt. Joann Newak who 
was sentenced by a court martial to seven years in Ft. 
Leavenworth military prison for having a lesbian affair 
and for other trumped up oftenses. 

MILITARY’S ‘INTERNAL OPPONENTS’ 

When it comes to Black enlistees and even officers, the 
higher-ups turn their backs on the open forms of neo-fas- 
cist racism that appear in the military. A Black Naval 
ensign in Newport, R.I., resigned from Officers’ School 

Die-In at UIC 

Chicago, M. — On Friday, May 13th, a “Die-In” was 
staged by Students Concerned About the Nuclear Arms 
Race (SCANAR) at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
(UIC). This was the first student sponsored nuclear wea- 
pons freeze rally in Chicago. Despite the low level of 
political activism on the campus, about 30 people partici- 
pated and many more watched and listened. 

Jesse Tabor from Physicians for Social Responsibility 
spoke of the impracticality of civil defense, and described 
the medical consequences of a nuclear explosion. 

The speech by Dick Simpson was the most thoiq£it-pro- 
voking because it dealt with strategies. He compared the 
nuclear freeze movement to the anti-war movement in the 
1960s and emphasized four levels of activity: education, 
mass demonstration, militancy and electoral politics. 
Within the movement conflicts inevitably arise about tac- 
tics because not only do they determine the form of act- 
ion, they also establish the essence of the struggle itself. 

For example, the mass demonstration in New York last 
summer proved that the movement is indeed popular. 
Although predominantly white and middle class, it nas a 
community grass-roots orientation. I personally fear the 
idea of rallying around a freeze candidate and putting our 
faith into the very system that perpetuates war. This pro- 
vides the Democratic Party an opportunity to run a cam- 
paign based on unfulfilled promises again. 

As a student, I feel a responsibility to affect my fellow 
students, and SCANAR, serving a role through education 
and activity, is a beginning. — Lisa, undergraduate 

Low paying rush job 
at Arthur Treacher’s 

Detroit, Mich. — The unemployment is at a very high 
level in Michigan, especially for Black youth. After I 
graduated from high school last year, I began to search 
for a job. Reagan’s cutback in loans and grants to stu- 
dents has hit Black youth the hardest. Without a job and 
family support you cannot go to college. 

I began working in March at a fast food restaurant 
called Arthur Treacher’s Fish & Chips. My problems 
started when the manager said to me, “You’re not work- 
ing fast enough for the job!” I simply asked him what 
does he want me to do? I am not a machine; I’m working 
as fast as I can. . 

His reply was, “Don’t ever say you are working as fast 
as you can because if you were I would not teU you to 
work faster.” He also told me if l didn’t work faster, he 
would have to fire me. But you can’t work any faster 
without falling. The floor: is slippery from grease from 
frying and water from the sinks. 

There’s no training period for workers. The first day I 
began work, I was put on the front line to fill orders and 
pass them tb customers, and the next day, I was put on 
the cash register. Believe me, I was not perfect. The 
threat came again; if I didn’t work faster, he would fire 
me. A machine can be programmed, but a human being 
you have to teach and train to do a job. 

We work six hours without a break. If a rush comes, 
you don’t get any break at all. And we have no benefits. 
You have to be employed for two years to receive any 
benefits. 

Now that I have found a job, Reagan wants to cut the 
minimum wage to lower than $3.35. I only work 28 to 30 
hours a week. They will not let you work over 30 hours a 
week, therefore no union will try to organize to help the 
.yvqrkqrs, Regggn cuts the miptmam,WagO,any lower, I 
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after receiving death threats from the “Navy KKK.” The 
Navy command, besides failing to support him, accused 
him of writing the notes himself. 

But anti-muitarists cannot think of these incidents as 
merely injustices of the military, unrelated to the task of 
uprooting capitalism. The revolt that is below the surface 
is, in truth, the Achilles heel of the military establishment. 
For just as Marx showed that every advance of capitalist 
production is punctuated by revolt of the workers, so the 
military, as it attempts to fashion the perfect soldier, is 
creating new internal opponents to its irrationality and 
despotism. 

Some of those opponents are in the federal penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, which holds more soldiers now 
than ever since the end of the Vietnam war. The Air 
Force alone has quadrupled its prison population in the 

Anti-war Mother’s Day 



News & Letter ■* photo 

Mother's Day Peace March in Chicago. 

Chicago, 111. — Despite a chill wind whipping off Lake 
Michigan, over 10,000 demonstrators against the arms 
race marched more than a mile in a Mother’s Day Peace 
Walk, May 8. Advance publicity had stressed the internat- 
ional anti-war dimension of feminist Julia Ward Howe’s 
1872 appeal which started Mother’s Day. 

More Blacks were present than at last year’s Peace 
Walk, and many marchers, Black and white, wore buttons 
saying “Stop Fast Eddie” (Eddie Vrdolyak, leader of the 
City Council members representing the white power 
structure) . 

Yet where a movement of Chicago’s Black community 
has just created the greatest opening in many years for 
change in this city, the small number of Blacks and La- 
tinos at the march testifies to the anti-nuclear move- 
ment’s continuing failure to connect with the anti-war 
sentiment and activity in those communities. Quite a 
number of high-school age and younger people came, sev- 
eral of whom bought N&L in order to read the article by 
an anti-nuclear activist in ninth grade. 

The movement for Black self-determination which put 
Harold Washington into the mayor’s office was not ad- 
dressed, nor was the draft resistance movement, although 
anti-draft slogans were seen and heard frequently during 
the walk. 

Some demonstrators, however fed up with the failure of 
traditional peace organizations to connect with Black and 
Third World liberation movements, were publicizing their 
planned June 20 blockade of a nearby military plant. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 

Demonstration greets 
Kirkpatrick in L.A. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — About 800 people picketed a talk 
here by Jeane Kirkpatrick, architect of Reagan’s Central 
American policy., on May 3. Groups and individuals from 
across the political spectrum attended the rally, all ex- 
pressing opposition to Reagan’s secret war against the 
Sandinistas of Nicaragua and his open war against the 
Salvadoran people. v 

Many at the rally said they came , because Kirkpatrick 
is known as the “mastermind” behind Reagan’s disas- 
trous Central American policy. “I don’t think she has a 
right to speak at all,” one Salvadoran exile said. “She is 
just a mouthpiece for the Somocistas and the CIA.” ‘ 

Indeed, not long after the rally Kirkpatrick showed how 
true this characterization was, when she denounced the 
speech of the Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, calling it a “tissue of lies." The Ambassador had 
documented the extent of the U.S. effort to unseat the 
Sandinistas. 

The Ambassador’s response to that comment was, “She 
should have her mouth washed out with soap” — a view 
surely everyone at the rally would agree with. 

On the other hand, a strong police contingent shielded 
Kirkpatrick from the wrath of the crowd, and allowed 
right-wing Christian fundamentalist counter-demonstra- 
f-tprs ^c,. harass -the picket line. Surely, neither -they .non : 
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last four years. Although the brass claims it has gone 
after bad apples, discipline, whether in the factory or in 
the barracks, has always been meant to stem mass revolt 
in the ranks. 

There is in fact a new generation of military resisters 
who refuse to be clones marching behind Reagan’s nu- 
clear lunacy. Air Force Lt. Steven Gifford was invol- 
untarily discharged for having doubts about his job in a 
missile command. He was tokf in a training course, “You 
should salivate at the very thought of turning the missile 
ignition key.” When Gifford was asked if he had any 
personal reservations about firing a missile on command, 
he replied that he wouldn’t push the button without think- 
ing about it first. “Fm not a robot,” he said. 

ELECTRICIAN OR JANITOR? 

If a few officers are dissenting from the nuclear war 
plans, surely the ranks , are teeming with soldiers and 
sailors dissaffected from the entirety of the military re- 
gimen. A sailor. Jack David, is a service person whom 
Citizen Soldier has assisted successfully. Jack had quit 
his job as an electrician’s helper to enlist with the idea of 
training to become a steam-turbine mechanic. Instead, he 
was assigned to be a janitor on the U.S.S. Independence. 
Jack went AWOL from the Independence in 1982, rather 
than risking further exposure to a cancer-causing sub- 
stance, Cellulube, that janitors on board had to handle 
without protection. He had informed his superiors of the 
known hazards with no result. 

1 think that the most significant recent appearance of 
cracks in capitalism’s drive to militarize was reported on 
this page last month. At Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
daring mass arrests of demonstrators opposed to the MX 
missile testing there, a soldier threw down his rifle and 
crossed the line to join the protesters; he now faces court 
martial. And, according to a participant, “two Black sol- 
diers guarding arrested blockaders told them they agreed 
with us, but feared the consequences of joining us.” 

Clearly the anti-militarist sentiment inside the service 
responded to the anti-militarist activity on the outside. 
Organizers in anti-draft and anti-nuclear efforts can no 
longer ignore that other side of what is a single anti-mili- 
tarist movement. Because of its direct encounters with 
militarism — in lifestyle, working conditions and con- 
science, the military ranks are in the forefront of a revo- 
lutionary anti-militarist movement. How will those of us 
on the “outside” respond to their anti-war activity? 

For more information about the work of Citizen Sold- 
ier, write 175 Fifth Ave., Suite 100, New York, NY 
10010 . 

Snooping on the poets 

Poet-scholar Morgan Gibson, whose biography of Ken- 
neth Rexroth has become a standard acquisition for aca- 
demic libraries, has recently turned his pen to a brief but 
powerful autobiographical account — the harrowing story 
of his and his family’s hounding by the FBI for a quarter 
of a century, because of his opposition to racial dis- 
crimination, the Vietnam War, censorship, and all forms 
of oppression. 

He nas told his story, he says in a recent issue of New 
Pages, "to alert the public to continuing repression by a 
government dedicated more to waging war than to human 
welfare, and to urge writers to communicate the truth, 
despite dangers to themselves.” The dangers to himself 
were considerable. 

Spied upon ever since 1947 when he became a conscien- 
tious objector at Oberlin College, actual physical surveil- 
lance began in 1956 “when an FBI agent observed pas- 
sengers from my automobile entering the office of News 
& Letters . . . a Marxist-Humanist newspaper, opposed to 
communist as well as capitalist exploitation.” 

Gibson was not rehired in 1961 at American Interna- 
tional College, because he did not fit the “image” of that 
institution. He then went to teach at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. It is here that Gibson and his Acti- 
vist first wife, Barbara, also a teacher at the time, were 
targeted by FBI director Herbert Hoover and thesMil- 
waukee Red Squad. “The ultimate objective,” Hotover 
said, “would be the dismissal of the Gibsons from' the 
University of Wisconsin.” 

The university administration, with the help of thejFBI 
and Wisconsin’s Attorney General, brought charges of 
“obstruction of classes” against Gibson, resulting from a 
strike of UW-M teachers outraged at the bombing of 
Cambodia and the subsequent Kent State student massa- 
cres. The verdict stripped Gibson of his tenure, denied 
him promotion to full professorship, banned him from the 
English Department’s Executive Committee, and placed 
him on probation. His wife, who did not have tenure, was 
dropped from, the faculty. 

Surveillance of Gibson continued in the turbulent ’60s 
and the early ’70s. Yet, as our editorial in the last issue of 
N&L emphasized, Reagan has quietly but effectively 
again unleashed not only the FBI but also the National 
Security Agency against those acting for peace and free- 
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1983 Convention: UAW in deep decline 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

This year’s United Auto Workers Union national con- 
vention was held in anti-union Dallas, Texas, May 15-20, 
at an estimated cost of a million dollars — about as far 
away as they could get from home base in Detroit where 
they would have met with protests from thousands upon 
thousands of laid-off auto workers. Even among the 2,500 
hand-picked delegates the labor bureaucrats couldn’t sti- 
fle the protests that were aired. 

Rank-and-file delegates protested that many times they 
had been sold out in this year of high profits for the auto 
companies, precisely because of the fantastic concessions 
they had been forced to make to management with union 
consent. They also objected to the way they are now being 
confronted with a hand-picked president, demanding that 
election of top officers be returned to the rank-and-file. 

Further insult was heaped upon the delegates by their 
so-called union leadership — the top labor bureaucracy — 
when in their union folders they found warning notices to 
stay out of predominantly-Black and Hispanic south Dal- 
las and the near east side. When thel'JAACP. Urban 
League and Hispanics raised a hue and cry about this 
added insult to minorities, these bureaucrats simply 
blamed the Dallas police for having these notices placed 
in their portfolios. The weak apology will hardly fool the 
Black and Hispanic communities. 


The convention, which was conducted in a circus at- 
mosphere, is a paid holiday for the delegates, who are 
largely local union officials, dedicated to maintaining the 
status quo. With seven members of the all-powerful na- 
tional executive board reaching retirement age, including 
President Douglas Frasar, the union changed leadership 
at a time of internal crisis. Yet, nothing will really 
change. The new president, Owen Bieber, was hand- 
picked months ago by the self-perpetuating executive 
board. 

V 

There was a protest from about 150 delegates to the 
election procedure, which denies the rank-and-file direct 
participation in the election. Only the 2,500 delegates out 
of 1.1 million members can vote for union officers. 

The recent history of the union has witnessed a sharp 
decline of over 400,000 members; seen billions in hard- 
fought gains given back to the auto giants; stood by while 
robots replaced workers on the. production lines. Despite a 
strike fund of a record $515 million, organizing activity is 
at a low point and union-authorized strikes rare. While 
production line workers see their jobs vanishing the offi- 
cial policy of the union is to encourage automation. 

The strategy of the UAW leadership has been to seek 
legislation to limit imports, aid the company through 
loans and concessions of workers’ wages and working 
conditions. 


Faced with the permanent loss of over 400,000 jobs, the 
union is at a crossroads. To place the future of the union 
in the hands of Democratic politicians seeking govern- 
ment regulation to redress abuses, in place of the militant 
rank-and-file action that built the union, is a basic error. 

While the new president, Bieber, will certainly do even 
less than Fraser who, at least at the start of the UAW, 
was with the rank-and-file that created the CIO, the point 
is that the rank-and-file still can make a difference. This 
was made very clear in late 1982 when the Canadian auto 
workers refused to follow the Fraser-led American union 
in granting all the concessions demanded by Chrysler. 
They went out on strike and held out till they won their 
demands, and thereby pointed the way also for the 
American rank-and-file. 

It isn’t only the capitalistic run for robots creating end- 
less unemployment. It is a fact that the company has 
integrated the union leaders into class compromise to the 
point where Fraser is part of the Chrysler Board of Direc- 
tors. It is that which has driven the union into such deep 
decline that there is hardly a difference between union- 
ized workers and sweatshop workers. Wildcats 'can there- 
fore be expected to break out massively in all shops. 
Japanese companies which have opened here with non-un- 
ion labor will also find the truth of American labor and its 
militancy. (See Editorial on the economy in crisis, p.7) 


Poland 

The nationwide celebration of May Day as a workers’ 
holiday showed that Polish workers will not forget what 
the movement has meant to them: taking control away 
from the Party and the state and returning truth to words 
and celebrations. Thus, against the official May Day 
demonstrations which the state has turned into a parade 
of military force, thousands came out on the streets all 
over Poland to reclaim the day. 

In Warsaw 10,000 marchers chanted “our holiday” as 
the defense against water cannons and club-wielding 
police; in Gdansk, an estimated 40,000 workers attempted 
to march to the monument erected by Solidarity to the 
workers killed by police in 1970, and were met with clubs 
and tear gas; in Nowa Huta people chanted “This is a 
peaceful demonstration,” but the police broke the peace 
— killing at least one youth, Ryszard Smagura, with a 
tear gas canister; and in Wroclaw — where three of the 
top underground leaders, Frasyniuk, Bednarz and Pinior, 
were arrested recently in a crackdown that the au- 
thorities hoped would break Solidarity — not only was 
there a Solidarity march but even those forced to partici- 
pate in the official parade chanted Solidarity slogans. 

Two days later thousands of people came out on the 
streets again to commemorate the anniversary of the 
adoption of the first liberal constitution in 1791. 

The success of May Day reaffirmed that the spirit of 
Solidarity is so strong that it shook up the government. 
The deputy foreign minister, Rakowski, came under at- 
tack from Moscow and the Polish hard-liners for allowing 
“anti-socialist elements” to exist in the society. 

As the government turns to more brutality — breaking 
into a convent to beat up those helping families of jailed 
or interned Solidarity members, and beating to death 
Grzegorz Przemyk, 19-year-old son of Solidarity supporter 
Barbara Sadowska — the lines are drawn even sharper. 
There will be no negotiations with that government, as 
they themselves are rejecting even such avowed moder- 
ates like Walesa as negotiating partners. The omy hope is 
that the next time the movement will re-emerge in full 
force. 


West Germany 

A major concern of the reactionary coalition govern- 
ment in West Germany is halting the influx of foreign 

S t workers” and refugees — especially Turks and 
. By the year 2000 their number, according to the 
government’s projection, will have risen to seven million 
or 11.3% of the total population. The racist nature of this 
concern is seen in the fact that the present 100,000 Russ- 
ian and East European emigrants “of German descent” 
are not included in the government’s statistics. 

A special Federal Commission of Alien/Emigration Pol- 
icy, convened shortly after the election last fall, issued its 
conclusions March 1 in a 250-page report. Among its re- 
commendations for legal change: alien residence papers 
to be carried for police inspection at all times, even by 
children and infants; abolition of “equal opportunity” in 
employment, education, the civil service, and social aid 
and services; denial of admission, or deportation for “ex- 
tremist political activity,” for “advocating or supporting” 
such activity, and for legal offenses including traffic vio- 
lations! 

At the initiative of the Association of German Women 
Married to Foreigners (IAF), representatives of organi- 
zations — both German and “foreign” — from all oyer 
West Germany met ,in Frankfurt on March 19 in the first 
of an ongoing series of meetings to plan joint action 
against the government’s proposals. A national Tribunal 



20,000 Poles flashing the V-sign of resistance marched 
with the Solidarity-draped coffin of slain youth, Grzegorz 
Przemvk. in Warsaw 


on Prejudice Against Foreigners and a nationwide de- 
monstration are planned for June. Further information 
can be obtained from the IAF, Tiberius Str. 50, 6000 
Frankfurt/M 50, West Germany. 


Indian land claims 

Editor’s note: Shainape Shcapwe, Native American 
activist, wrote the following report on Indian land 
claims struggles. 

All the reservations of the Lakota Nation — in North 
and South Dakota, and in Montana — rejected the 
government’s offer of money to “compensate” us for the 
way the whites stole the Black Hills from us in the treaty 
of 1868. In each tribe we met, and each one said “no.” 
When we heard that the money would come out to $280 
, per person for the whole Black Hills, we said, “that’s 
insane!” But it isn’t just more money we want. We are 
through with just raising the ante, just asking for money. 
We want the land back — the Black Hills. 

Now there is a response from President Reagan. He 
vetoed a bill passed by Congress to pay $900,000 for the 
Pequot tribe in Connecticut to buv back 800 acres taken 
from them. And he suggested instead that the Pequots be 
paid $8,091 — the value of the land when it was taken in 
1856. This position is part of his racist backlash against 
everybody. It used to be that the President just signed the 
bill after the compensation agreement was made. Now he 
is saying: “we’re not a government for people like you”. 

The backlash extends to the 17 tribally-controlled com- 
munity colleges. These were set up in the last few years 
on reservations in the West. I know of one at Fort Yates, 
N.D., on the Standing Rock reservation. They hired In- 
dian teachers and gave Indian youth a chance to take 
college courses. But now Reagan vetoed all federal assis- 
tance to these schools, trying to force them to close. Rea- 
gan said: “The federal government does not have a re- 
sponsibility to support college-level Indian education.” 
This new action is the latest attack on our schooling, but 
he had already cut out nearly all scholarships for Indian 
students to go to colleges off the reservations. If Reagan 
thinks that by taking away money for education he can 
stqp. our resistance, he is fooling himself. We already 
know so much more than we did before the movement 
began, and we will not turn back now. 


Pakistan 

Pakistani women have recently sparked the most mas- 
sive and determined resistance to date against the hated 
“Islamic” dictatorship of General Zia, a regime support- 
ed to the hilt by U.S. imperialism and China. While ban- 
ned political parties wait for elections that may never 
come, and students carry out a lonely struggle against the 
regime’s Islamic fundamentalist thugs on the campuses, 
women succeeded on Feb. 12 in turning the major city, 
Lahore, into a battleground. 

Ever since Zia’s regime has begun to turn the clock 
back in education, labor, politics, and women’s rights, 
new women’s groups have sprung up to fight the regime. 
Now grouped together in the Women’s Action Forum, this 
diverse coalition of working as well as professional 
women has opposed all of the new anti-woman laws. The 
latest was a proposed “law on witnesses” giving a wo- 
man’s testimony in court only half the value of a man’s. 

When 200 women showed up at the Supreme Court in 
Lahore to “petition” against this law (protests are ille- 
gal), they were set upon by Zia’s police. When the women 
stood their ground and fought, they found themselves sur- 
rounded not only by police, who arrested 40 of them, but 
joined also by hundreds of other anti-regime demonstra- 
tors, men as well as women, who poured into the fray 
from the surrounding streets. 

For three hours the downtown area was paralyzed by 
the anti-Zia demonstrators. The outrage against the beat- 
ings and jailing of the women was so great throughout the 
city, that Zia was forced to release them from jail im- 
mediately. 

Nothing better than Pakistan today demonstrates the 
vanguard nature of the Women’s Liberation Movement in 
the worldwide struggle for total liberation. 

30th anniversary of 
East German revolt 

In Vol. 1, #1, June 24, 1955 of News and Letters, this 
column, which was then called “World Comment”, 
commemorated the revolt of the East German workers, 
June 17, 1953. The workers arose on that date against the 
inhuman production schedules set up by the state-capital- 
ist government, calling itself communist. 

All over East Germany strikes and demonstrations 
broke out. Men, women and youth came together shout- 
ing, “We wilLnot be slaves.” Russian troops and tanks 
were called out, killing some by machine gun fire, crush- 
ing others under the tanks. The workers disarmed the 
so-called “Peoples Police,” freed political prisoners, and 
in the end forced the government to give in and withdraw 
the obnoxious production schedules. While state-capital- 
ism was not overthrown, the continuous revolts against it 
have spread throughout East Europe. 

The example of the East German workers 30 years ago 
has served and will continue to serve as an inspiration to 
workers everywhere. Revolutionary struggles will contin- 
ue until freedom is won and new human relations created. 

* * * 

Since that first issue of N&L in June, 1955, I have been 
writing what now is “Our Life and Times,” covering in- 
ternational affairs from a Marxist-Humanist point of 
view. I am now turning my space over to a young Marx- 
ist-Humanist woman, Mary Holmes, who will co-author 
this column beginning next month. I will, from time to 
time; continue to contribute feature articles to the paper. 

— Peter Mallory 
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Draft Perspectives, 1983-84 

Mass Unrest at Home and Abroad 
in the Global Year of the Missile 

Introduction: The Supreme Artificer, Ronald Reagan 

U.S. nuclear Tijan against the other pole, the Russian 
nuclear giant, as was clear from the military unanimity 
Reagan had achieved there. 

It is true that bourgeois pundits weren't as fooled as 
the rulers by all the whistling in the dark about 
"economic recovery" and talk of a "New Economy." 
But their ideology hardly differs from the false con- 
sciousness of the rulers when their independence of 
view is limited to calling for the creation of a "brain- 
storming group" to work out a "conceptual break- 
through." 1 Instead of waiting for that impossible 
bourgeois breakthrough — impossible because any 
breakthrough requires a mass base, and the masses of 
proletarians, Blacks, Women and youth are totally op- 
posed to both the rulers and their ideologues — what 
is necessary is to look, not at what is called "the New 
Economy," but at the true economic reality which in- 
cludes the total mass opposition to the ruling classes. 

1. See Albert Bressand's "Mastering the 'Worldeconomy' " in 
Foreign Affairs, Spring, 1983. 


". . . the darkness of thought, mated with the 
clearness of expression . " 

— Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, p. 707 

The rulers of the seven richest, most technologically- 
advanced countries, meeting in colonial Williams- 
burg, manifested their Grand Illusion that there, is no 
need to face the burning question of the day: 

Can "the year of the missile," which Reagan had the 
gall to christen "the Peacekeeper," really hide the 
global, continuing, massive unemployment in each of 
their countries and absolute poverty in the Third World 
— a poverty so deep that it matches the days of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s — while the whole 
world is now faced with massive unrest? 

While Reagan achieved success by transforming what 
was supposed to have been an "economic summit" 
into a military unanimity for stationing medium-range 
missiles in Western Europe, the mass attitude to the 


President at home was sharply and succinctly expres- 
sed by a Native American, Reubin Snake, chairman of 
the Winnebago Tribal Council in Nebraska who was 
speaking for the whole National Tribal Chairmen's As- 
sociation. He described the President as "the great 
forked-tongue liar and the great deceiver that sits in 
the White House." So disgusted are the Native Ameri- 
cans with the Reagan retrogression that they demand- 
ed all programs relative to Indian affairs be removed 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and placed in the 
vhands of Congress. 

None at Williamsburg paid any attention, of course, 
to those voices. The same deafness was displayed by 
the rulers to all mass opposition — whether by labor, 
the Black masses, Women's Liberationists, or youth 
anti-war activists. They likewise kept mum about the 
U.S. stranglehold on Latin America; all of them have 
their own "spheres of influence," even as they colla- 
borate with each other both in the Middle East and in 
South Africa — and, above all, in lining up with the 



I. The “New Economy”: Its Imperialist Tentacles Abroad; Its Labor Exploitation and 
Racism at Home 


President Reagan, that supreme artificer, who had 
enough economic and nuclear might to christen the 
global death weapon, the MX missile, the "Peace- 
keeper," could say nothing that deceitfully dramatic 
about the economy. Thereupon, the pundits went on 
inventing new words for that "New Economy." Con- 
sider the extreme narrowness of the "conceptual 
breakthrough" of the one who called for the creation 
of a "brainstorming group" and proposed eliminating 
the space between two words so that "worldeconomy" 
as a single word would lead us to go beyond "national 
interests" and see that "our present crisis is one of 
values, world views, and economic philosophy ... we 
seem to have lost (the capacity) for rediscovering the 
fundamental values we have in common ..." 


What exactly can writing "worldeconomy" as one 
word do when the reality shows the uncontrollable 
contradiction between capital and labor? The present 
capitalist onslaught against the unions, both in rolling 
back the hard-won wages and in worsening the condi- 
tions of labor, has not deterred the labor bureaucracy 
from its class collaborationism in forcing down the 
workers' throats those unconscionable wage conces- 
sions to produce ever-larger profits for the capitalist 
coffers. Just as the capitalists keep stressing what they 
call "the new economy" as if that absolves them from 
unabating unemployment, so the labor bureaucracy is 
using the question of the new technology to cover up 
its do-nothingness on the unemployment front. 

The truth is that unionization would never have been 
born if the working class had buckled under to what 
Marx had called the capitalist "werewolf hunger" for 
ever higher and higher profits. Instead, they intensified 
their struggles, never abandoning their vision of a bet- 
ter world. The struggles for higher wages, for unioniza- 
tion, for changing the sweatshop conditions of labor, 
for shortening the working day, are what Marx called "a 
century of civil war between capital and labor." In- 
'deed, it was only in that way that a modicum of suc- 


20,000 waited in line in Chicago for temporary minimum wi 

cess could be achieved. The fact that the labor leader- 
ship has since become nothing more than the body- 
guard of capital will not stop the struggles. What 
does the "new economy" with its robotics offer work- 
ing people that the old capitalist economy didn't? Does 
it change the mode of production in any way to de- 
crease the unemployed army? Quite the contrary. Of 
the 32 million unemployed in the industrialized West 
many will never be reabsorbed in the labor force. The 
fact that the U.S. has the highest number of un- 
employed — 11 million that are admitted to — doesn't 
mean that the situation is relatively different in any of 
the other countries, be that Tory England or Socialist 
France, or, for that matter, the state-capitalist pole, 
Russia, where officially they have "no unemployment." 

One thing state-capitalism calling itself Communism 
knew from the start was that living labor alone is the 
source of all surplus value (profit). What both Western 
capitalism and Russia (and japan which has been 
labeled the "West") have pursued in common is the 
intensification of labor — cuffing the labor force, hav- 
ing one worker do two jobs. So great by now are the 
concessions that have been wrung from labor that in 


e jobs as unemployment went above 12 million nationwide. 

many shops relief time and wash-up time has been 
given up; even highly skilled craftsmen, as at Good- 
year for example, have agreed to work 25% of the time 
outside their crafts; and since women still earn only 
59% of what men are paid, there is the continued drive 
to hire women at lower rates for many jobs. That 
"nationalization" brings no different conditions is 
proved by the fact that Thatcher has managed to cut 
the labor force in Britain's nationalized steel industry 
by no less than 52%. 

When we look at a single basic industry, like steel, 
the decrepit "New Economy" shows even more starkly 
what it really is. 2 Steel runs at only 42 % capacity. With 
199 steel mills closed in the past eight years and the 
prospect of 53% fewer jobs, the steel industry is at a 
point where it might face extinction. Not only are U.S. 
steel mills outmoded — as is clear from the fact that 
only 26% of the steel produced in the U.S. is produced 
by continuous casting, compared to 61% in Europe and 
86% in Japan — but, instead of spending money on 
(Continued on Page 2) 

2.-See "Time Runs Out for Steel," Business Week, June 13; 
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research and development (they spend only 0.6% of 
their revenue there), they prefer a "quick fix" for 
easier profits through mergers. Thus, U.S. Steel pur- 
chased Marathon Oil, incurring a debt of $14 billion, 
instead of improving its facilities. 

Moreover, where the U.S. was formerly the major 
supplier of manufactured goods to the Third World, its 
position has deteriorated with the Third World's pro- 
duction of some of its own goods. That includes steel. 
South Korea under a dictatorship pays steel workers $3 
an hour compared to $14 in the U.S. Brazil is about to 
open a new steel mill, built by the Japanese, which will 
be the most modern plant in the world and turn out 
three million tons of steel in its first year. 

The fundamental truth, however, is that the greatest 
contributor to those high and immediate profits of U.S. 
industry is cheap labor, whether from U.S. or Third 
World workers. 

At the same time, capitalism's excrescence — the 
State — has so insatiable an appetite and demand for 
global dominance that the rulers will not tolerate any 
diminution of the endless billions — and now trillions 
— needed to finance the military. Which is why its 
ideologues are now declaiming: "But can the U.S. 
allow its basic industries to atrophy and still remain a 
major industrial and military power? McDonald's now 
employs more workers than U.S. Steel." 3 John Nevin, 
chairman of Firestone Tire & Rubber put it this way: 
"It's utter nonsense that we are going to become a 
high-tech and a service economy. The high tech com- 
panies have more manufacturing offshore than here. 
The idea that we can have an economy by selling ham- 
burgers to each other is absurd." And Harvard's Robert 
B. Reich, author of The Next Frontier, says: "The 
choice is not between a smokestack America on the 
one hand and high-technology, on the other. That is a 
false choice." The challenge confronting the U.Sl, we 
are told, is "how to use high technology in the smoke- 
stack industries." Therein is the rub. 

The retrogression in all areas of human life, begin- 
ning With the attack on the conditions of labor, has 
also seen Reagan storm-troop his way blatantly into the 
field of education. In the very beginning of his break 
with bourgeois society Marx knew that you had to fight 
bureaucracy not only in the State but also in education, 
in 1843, in his Critique of HegeTs Philosophy of Right, 

3. "The New Economy," Time, May 30, 1983. 


Marx wrote: 

"State objectives are transformed into ob- 
jectives of the department, and department 
objectives into objectives of the state. The 
bureaucracy is a circle from which no one 
can escape. Its hierarchy is a hierarchy of 
knowledge . . . The examination ... is no- 
thing other than the bureaucratic baptism 
of knowledge, the official recognition of 
the trans-substantiation of profane know- 
ledge into sacred (in every examination it 
goes without saying, the examiner knows 
all.)" (Marx-Engels, Collected Works, 
3:46,51) 

What Reagan is now calling "merit pay" is one more 
artifice aimed, at one and the same time, to set parents 
against teachers and to destroy the teachers' unions, 
part of the Grand Design to destroy all labor opposi- 
tion for which he laid the ground with his destruction 
of the air controllers' union, PATCO. 

The attack on public education and the cutbacks in 
federal financial aid for everything from school lunches 
to libraries, and on everyone from Head Start to the 
post-graduate level, has been the most devastating to 
Black students and Black colleges, whose students are 
going into Black communities across the country to 
beg for money to keep their schools open. The Joint 
Center for Political Studies has published a report by 
Black scholars voicing alarm that the entire "30-year 
drive to enforce Black civil rights" is now threatened 
by the Reagan-inspired rebirth of white racism. 

The truth is, however, that although the pundits 
have no trouble using such dehumanized expressions 
as "Human workers will go the way of the horse," the 
rulers know that they not only have a need for human 
cannon fodder, but that human power has also been 
known throughout all of history for making revolutions 
— and they are worried about how to keep short of 
provoking those. They wonder how long that artificer, 
Reagan, with his skyrocketing military spending and 
one hundred billion dollars plus deficits, can confine 
the restless masses at home. 

And what about the Third World? Donald Kimmel, 
Director of the UN Food and Agricultural Organization, 
has spefled out what absolute poverty means for the 
800 million people there: they face the worst food 
shortages since the 1970s when no less than 200 to 300 
thousand men, women and children starved to death. 
The 18 African countries threatened with the worst 


famine in a decade are Botswana, Cameroon, Cape 
Verde islands, Chad, Djibouti, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Lesotho, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Mozambique, 
South Africa, Swaziland, Tanzania, Togo, Zambia and 
Zimbatnjre. 

It is clear that the genocidal nature of imperialism 
has not changed ever since it first appeared at the end 
of the 19th century. It was because of the barbarism of 
German imperialism and because the leadership of the 
German Social-Democracy showed such opportunism 
on the question — and such insensitivity to what was 
happening to the African peoples under the whip of 
imperialism — that Rosa Luxemburg issued an outcry 
that can be heard to this day: 

"The poor victims on the rubber plantations 
in Putumayo, the Negroes in Africa with 
whbse bodies the Europeans play a game of 
catch, are just as near to me (as the suffer- 
ing of the Jews.) Do you remember the 
words written on the work of the Great 
General Staff about Trotha's campaign in 
the Kalahari desert? 'And the death-rattles, 
the mad cries of those dying of thirst, faded 
away into the sublime silence of eternity.' 

Oh, this 'sublime silence of eternity' in 
which so many screams have faded away 
unheard. It rings within me so strongly that 
I have no special corner of my heart re- 
served for the ghetto: I am at home where- 
ver in the world there are clouds, birds and 
humtin tears . . ." 4 

Today it is U.S. imperialism's tentacles in Latin 
America that are inciting the Salvador military clique to 
extend its genocidal war against its own people into 
"regional'' wars by engineering attacks from Honduran 
soil by Nicaraguan counter-revolutionaries, all duly 
trained and supported by an American military that has 
acquired its genocidal expertise in the unholy Vietnam 
War. 

Political crises abound everywhere — and never for a 
moment does Reagan forget that the whole aim is the 
ultimate confrontation with the other nuclear Titan, 
Russia, under the fantastic illusion of winning a nuclear 
war and thus makin g this the "American century." 

4. This letter from Luxemburg to Mathilde Wurm, dated Feb. 

16, 1917, was written from, prison, where Luxemburg was 

confined because of her anti-war activities. It can be found 

on p. 63 of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and 

Marx's Philosophy of Revolution. 


II. Political-Military Crises Abound: in Latin America, in the Middle 
East — and the Ultimate Global Nuclear Threat 


Ronald Reagan has this year begun an intense cam- 
paign to embroil all of Central America in a militaristic 
counter-revolution. Not content with the attempt at 
wholesale destruction of the people of El Salvador, 
where some 35,000 civilians have been murdered in the 
past three and a half years under U.S .-sponsored ter- 
ror, the Administration has stepped up its support for 
counter-revolutionaries across the entire isthmus. 5 

In Nicaragua it is sponsoring those counter- 
revolutionaries who have invaded from the border area 
of Honduras, and Costa Rica. Some 8,000 are estimated 
to be in. the field now. Their arms and other military 
equipment — indeed, their very existence as a 
counter-revolutionary force (labeled the "contras") — is 
dependent upon U.S. imperialism. Their numbers have 
escalated sharply in the last few months as the U.S. 
government has made its decision to ignite all of Cen- 
tral America in an imbroglio, hoping in that way to 
crush the indigenous revolutionary movement that 
overthrew the neo-fascist military dictator Somoza. 

In Honduras, the U.S. is in the process of trans- 
forming the countryside into a military fiefdom. The 
number of American military advisors in the country is 
in the process of being tripled to almost 200 — more 
than three times the number of military advisors in El 
Salvador. A new military base is being set up for train- 
ing both Salvadoran and Honduran soldiers. The 
Honduran military dictatorship, anxious to please, is 
asking in turn for hundreds of millions more in military 
aid and requesting the establishment of more military 
bases. Not only do they provide sanctuary for the 
Nicaraguan "contras", but they are now providing mor- 
tar fire for their invasion of Nicaraguan territory. Only 
self-discipline on the part of Nicaragua has stopped a 
full border war between Honduras and Nicaragua. 

. Jn Panama, the U.S. is using its .Howard Air. Base far 

5. See especially Robert E. White's "Perilous Latin Policy", 

New York Times, May 2, 1983. 


weapons shipments to El Salvador and Honduras as 
well as for night-time reconnaissance flights with special 
planes for El Salvador; while in Guatemala, the U.S. 
special Ambassador Stone used his one-day visit to 
sing the praises of that iron-heel regime that the Rea- 
gan Administration is now preparing to re-arm overtly. 

The only thing missing from this cabal is the actual 
entry of U.S. military troops. What, however, confronts 
these nucl early-armed madmen, dreaming of an 
"American century," is not only the sharp hostility of 
the American people to any invasion of El Salvador by 
the U.S. military, -out the memory of their total failure 
in Vietnam.' ; 

We cannot allow ourselves to be fooled that the 
centerpoint of the Reagan Administration's designs in 
El Salvador is limited to that country — and in this 
Secretary of State Shultz is proving more adept though 
less noisy than his predecessor, Alexander Haig. It is 
true that any victory by El Salvador's freedom fighters 
would both strengthen the Nicaraguan revolution and 
open a new page of freedom for all of Latin America. It 
is not true that domination over El Salvador or even 
Nicaragua satisfies all the ambitions of U.S. im- 
perialism. 

The truth is that ever since the Cuban Revolution 
succeeded — spontaneously and all on its own — to 
throw out Batista and deliver a sharp blow to U.S. 
imperialism, it .is the Cuban Revolution that has been 
in the sights of the U.S. military. First, it was the Ken- 
nedy Administration which thought a few counter- 
revolutionaries, armed by the U.S., could overthrow 
that legitimate regime. The Bay of Pigs put an end to 
the illusion. Reagan now thinks that if he can start a 
counter-revolution at a weaker point, like El Salvador, 
and then blame Nicaragua for sending it arms while he 
sends arrhed troops, somehow all will change^ What , 
utter nonsense. ’ 

The real truth is that the century-oid struggle in Latin 


America against U.S, imperialism is now revealing itself 
in such spontaneous, massive forms that it is opening 
doors to deep social revolution and attracting support 
from American revolutionaries who want to stay the 
hand of U.S. imperialism. That is true not only in Cent- 
ral America but extends to South America, as is proved 
by the ongoing mass rebellion in Chile, where Nixon- 
Kissinger's counter-revolution was successful in install- 
ing that military dictator Pinochet for a full decade. 

This year, however, no less than 108,000 came out in 
mass protest led by Rodolfo Seguel, the head of the 
copper worker^ union who is the spokesman for the 
Labor Command. He was immediately arrested — 
which only produced another day of demonstrations, 
this time including students, housewives and political 
parties long underground. Two deaths and hundreds 
arrested brought on a third day of protests. Nor have 
the protestors been scared off by Pinochet's labeling 
them "Communists." Indeed, the students at the Uni* 
versity of Chile janswered by burning an effigy of Gen* 
era! Pinochet. ! 

There are new struggles also in Argentina, where (he 
movement from below has forced the military to call 
for civilian elections this October. The outcry there 
against the milifaty's attempt to whitewash its role in 
the disappearance of over 6,000 people through right- 
wing death squads in the 1970s signals an ever-growing 
revolutionary opposition. In Brazil, the so-called "con- 
trolled return to democracy" has been challenged 
especially by labor, which wants less control and more 
democracy. And in the Andes, the Bolivian workers 
and peasants who forced a military retreat and a rein- 
stitution of civilian rule have not yet had their last say 
on the direction they wish this social transformation to 
take. The Bolivan Workers Federation has challenged 
the popular front government of Hernan Sites Zuazo 
t vvitb strikes a«jd Sit-ins. They have been joined by pea- 
sant unions and students. 

(Continued on Page 11) . 
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Nationwide anti-war . 
confront nuclear arms build-up 



NewS & LETTERS 


Human Power is ifs own end' — Marx 


, by Jim Mills 

“No nukes, no war, shut down Livermore!” 
supporters chant over and over as they line 
the roads around California’s Lawrence Li- 
vermore National Labs. It is early moving on 
International Day of Disarmament, June 20, 
and we are watching groups of demonstrators 
get arrested and taken away. We are resisting 
Reagan’s nuclear war drive and the nuclear 
weapons research and development which 
goes on at Lawrence Livermore. 

It’s 7:30. An affinity group rushes past police lines to sit 
in the road, trying to block work at the lab, prepared for 
arrest. One picket sign at the side of the road reads 
“What do you want to he when you grow up? Alive?” We 
speak to a housewife here with a few friends. Just two 
months ago they began holding peace vigils at the 
Alameda. Naval Air Station. 

Eight-thirty. Fifteen “Elders for Peace” sit in the 
middle of the road. Police take them to waiting school 
buses. A young man watching tells us how he recently left 
the army-only 28 days after going in. He was unwilling to 
kill: “unadaptable to military life.”. 

Nine-thirty. Police complete their arrest of 100 “Minors 
for Peace.” Many are no older than 14. A worker among 
the supporters tells how he was fired for going on strike 
for union recognition in a small manufacturing shop. De- 
spite Reagan’s militarist and anti-union atmosphere, 
many school bus drivers who were assigned to drive pro- 
testors to jail refused the job. 

By the end of the day more than 2,500 had participated, 
more than 800 had been arrested. 

INTERNATIONAL -DAY OF DISARMAMENT 

While the Lawrence Livermore demonstration was the 
largest, there were numerous other demonstrations that 
day and in days before the International Day of Dis- 
armament. Among them: 

• In Groton, Conn., protesters demonstrated against the 


latest Trident nuclear submarine being constructed. 

• At Vandenberg Air Force Base in Cal., activists were 
arrested trying to stop the first test flight of the MX 
missile — a 4,000-mile journey of death into the Pacific. 

• At the Williams International Corp. plant in Walled 
Lake, Mich., some 400 people linked arms in a human 
chain across the front of the weapons factory where 
cruise missile engines are built. “Refuse the Cruise” was 
the call. 

The many demonstrations which have occurred this 
June come one year after the massive three-quarters of a 
million march and rally in New York June 12, 1982. It was 
that demonstration which revealed the broad anti-war op- 
position within the United States, and showed that the 
massive anti-war movement which had been taking place 
throughout Europe, and has meant several decades of 
antiwar activity in Japan, had indeed crossed the oceans 
and come to America. 

The question we need to ask is what has happened in 
the year since June 12,1982? What has been the response 
of the Reagan Administration? the Congress? And most 
importantly -has the tremendous anti-war feeling demon- 
strated a year ago moved to become an anti-war move- 
ment that can transform this society? 

REAGAN’S NUCLEAR LUNGE 

The Reagan Administration, far from backing down on 
its mad drive for war preparation, has, if anything, in- 
tensified the lunge toward nuclear holocaust. At the Wil- 
liamsburg, economic summit at the end of May, the first 
item on the agenda was a “Text on Arms Policy” engi- 
neered by Washington and agreed to by all the partici- 
pants, declaring full support for the deployment by NATO 
of 572 Cruise and Pershing II missiles In Western Europe 
beginning this December. A subsequent NATO foreign 
ministers meeting reaffirmed this policy. 

Earlier we had Reagan’s famous “Star Wars” speech to 
Congress calling for laser beams aimed at nuclear mis- 
siles and anti-satellite weapons as space becomes the 
newest theater for nuclear weapons and nuclear warfare. 
The Air Force has recommended that its Space Command 
in Colorado (itself only a year old) become a unified, 


four-service command to control the nation’s rapidly ex- 
panding military activities in space. 

And what about Congress? Despite the May passage of 
a House resolution endorsing a freeze on deployment and 
production of nuclear weapons, Congress showed its 
hypocrisy by voting $625 million needed to fuel MX mis- 
sile production a few days later. And when it comes to the 
very real wars in progress in Central America, Congress 
has as yet failed to stop Reagan’s war chest for El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, counter-revolutionaries in Nicaragua and 
new arms for Guatemala. (See lead article in June, 1983 
N&L) 

We who are in die anti-nuke movement, from minors and 
elders for peace to freeze proponents, and from church 
activists, to women’s liberationists and to those who came 
out of the Civil Rights Movement and the anti-Vietnam 
War movement, cannot allow our opposition to be dictated 
by whatever ground Reagan and his so-called opponents 
in Congress take. Nor for that matter by any of the 
manuevers of that other nuclear power, Russia, which 
has played the disarmament game many long years to- 
gether with the United States. 

Rather, the test for us becomes how to transform the 
breadth of the anti-nuke movement so dramatically ex- 
pressed in that mass demonstration in New York a year 
ago, into the depth of force for uprooting the class- 
divided, racist and sexist society and thereby put an end 
to the threat of nuclear Armageddon. 

In the year since the great mass anti-war demonstra- 
tion, new organizations, new publications, and new actions 
have been born or have grown under the impact of Rea- 
gan’s war drive. More and more groups — women’s, 
community, religious — have exercised civil disobedi- 
ence or direct action as a strategy. Vandenberg Air Force 
Base was the subject of mass actions in February; the 
“death train” carrying nuclear weapons from Texas to 
Washington attracted nation-wide attention and opposition 
this past Spring. The Catholic Bishops’ pastoral letter on 
nuclear war reflected still more of the anti-war sentiment 
within the country. And from right with.in the military 

(continued on page 9) 
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Soweto Day : Black Consciousness and Marxist-Humanism 


by Charles Denby, Editor 
author of 

Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker's Journal 

1 am turning over my 
column to Lou Turner for 
a special report on South 
Africa, the Black Con- 
sciousness Movement and 
Marxist-Humanism — CD. 



Jerry Somano Mosololi * 


Thabo Marcus Motaung Thelle Simon Mogoerane 


No doubt P.W. Botha’s neo-fascist South African regime 
thought it was sending another law and order message to 
the Azanian people’s struggle when it decided to execute 
three yoting revolutionaries - Simon Mogoerane, 23 years 
old; Jerry Mosololi, 25, and Marcus Motaung, 27 — on the 
eve of the seventh anniversary of the June 16 Soweto 
Rebellion in arrogant contempt of international pleas for 
clemency. The massive memorial demonstrations for the 
three young ANC (African National Congress) freedom 
fighters and the many Soweto Day commemorations 
which swept the country also left no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the Azanian freedom answer to that racist 
apartheid order continues to be: “Amandla ngawethu!” 
(Power belongs to us!) 

When the Black Consciousness Movement of Azania, 
BCM(A), asked a representative of Marxist-Humanism to 
speak at its Soweto Day conference, June 16-18, 1 immed- 
iately accepted. I wanted not only to express News and 
Letters Committees’ solidarity with the liberation move- 
ment, but because we were in the process of publishing 
the 20th anniversary fourth edition of American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard. I wanted also to 
present our 40-year history of activity and thought on 
South Africa as a continuity with Marx’s view of the 
Black world. 

The conference, held at Howard University, was at- 
tended by BCM exiles and African-American activists, as 
well as representatives from other African liberation 
movements, such as the Eritrean struggle, and Left 
organizations. As stated in the conference program, the 
organizers wanted to set Azanian liberation in the global 
context of today’s freedom movements “from Azania to 
Eritrea . . . from El Salvador to the southside of Miami.” 


MARXIST-HUMANISM AND GENERATIONS 
OF RESISTANCE 

The conference focused on the “generations of resist- 
ance” to racist capitalism in South Africa that culminated 
in the 1976-78 Black Consciousness Rebellions, and the 
deepening of those revolutionary impulses today as mani- 
fested in the most massive Black trade union movement 
ever to challenge apartheid. For not only has Black labor 
been the Achilles heel of South African capitalism, it has, 
since the days when Black workers in South Africa read 
and disseminated the ideas of Garveyism, practiced the 
dialectical two-way road to liberation between the U.S. 
and Africa as revolutionary internationalism. 

On the second evening of the conference I summarized 
the Marxist-Humanist experience of that two-way dia- 
lectic. Thus, it was the 1950s when we linked the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott which marked the beginning of the 
Civil Rights Movement Uf the boycott of the buses in 
Johannesburg and the women’s anti-pass campaign of 
1957. We recognized again in the 1960s from newly inde- 
pendent West Africa that a new stage had been reached 
when the late Robert Sobukwe formed the Pan-African 
Congress and continued the anti-passbook campaign that 
brought on the Sharp eville massacre. However, it was in 
the “Soweto period” of the 1970s that we caught the inte- 
grality of philosophy and revolution as BCM activist- 
thinkers like Steve Biko began to re-articulate the theo- 
retical ground of the South African revolution, drawing on 
the thought of Frantz Fanon. 

This Marxist-Humanist tracing of Black consciousness 
in Smith Africa has led to a most extensive dialogue with 
Black South African revolutionaries. The many forums 


where we sponsored such speakers as I.B. Tabata, Phyllis 
Ntantala and student activists from the BCM, as well as 
publishing the voices of the Azanian struggle in News & 
Letters, intensified following the Soweto rebellion. (See 
especially “Steve Biko Speaks for Himself,” November, 1977 
N&L) 

INSIDE THE AZANIAN STRUGGLE 

Along with this history of our international relations 
with the Azanian struggle, another point of departure 
came the first evening of the conference when a BCM(A) 
speaker seriously posed the following questions facing the 
movement. What is the relationship of organization to 
spontaneity? What does historic continuity mean for each 
generation? What is the relationship of consciousness to 
forms of organization among workers, women and stu- 
dents? And what characterizes the present moment of the 
struggle? However, it was his conclusion that “victory is 
not the question, time is the question,” which permitted 
me to develop both historically and theoretically Marx’s 
concept of revolution in permanence and its relationship 
to the self-determination of Third World revolutions. 

The serious exchange of ideas that immediately follow- 
ed and continued the next day revealed the theoretic 
depth the BCM activists are striving to attain. Thus, when 
African-American supporters and activists wanted to 
know what can be done in the U.S. the BCM organizers 
acknowledged the continued need for aid and support 
activities such as divestiture and boycotts. At the same 
time, they made it clear that the Black Consciousness 
philosophy wasn’t only the articulation of a new stage of 
national consciousness, but a new conception of Black 
liberation — “self-generating, self-developing” — a con- 
ception which recognizes that the direction of the move- 
ment must come from the Black masses inside South 
Africa itself. 

That is why it was very exciting to see at the confer- 
ence one of the latest publications now being passed from 
hand to hand inside South Africa — Tokoloho.Vol. 1, No. 1 
of the Newsletter of the Soweto Branch of Azapo (Azanian 
People’s Organization). Listen to the conclusion of the 
lead article in Tokoloho entitled “Heroes Day — Its 
significance and relevance to Black Consciousness”: 
“For close on to a decade (since Sharpeville) there was no 
form of organized resistance by the people against in- 
roads into their lives by the powers that be and their 
myriad of draconian legislation ... It was during this 
interregnum that one of the most viable unifying ideas 
with a cognitive message emerged. This philosophical 
outlook transformed our people’s way of life; gave them a 
sense of worth and belonging and spurred them on to 

(continued on page 8) 
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The hidden dimension: Indian women 


The Hidden Halt Studies of Plains Indian Women, by Patricia 
Albers and Beatrice Medicine. University Press of 
America, 1983. 

Ever since the late 1960s both the Women’s Liberation 
Movement worldwide and the movement of Native 
peoples in North and South America have shaken long-in- 
grained ideas and stereotypes. A small, but growing, 
openly feminist voice has appeared directly within the 
Native American struggle, as exemplified by Shainape 
Shcapwe’s articles in the pages of N&L. Nevertheless, for 
most Americans, and even for many social scientists writ- 
ing on Indian society and history, men are still presented 
as the only actors in the drama, with Indian women re- 
maining the “hidden half,” relegated to the twin images 
of “Princess” or “her darker, negatively viewed sister, 
the Squaw.”* 

This collection of essays, edited by Patricia Albers and 
Beatrice Medicine, is an important step toward replacing 
that stunted view with one of the Indian women as mak- 
ers of history. Concentrating on the nations of the North 
Plains, the study poses such a fundamental critique of 
much of the anthropological literature that it “deals with 
problems that are applicable to the study of all native 
women.” Albers’ introductory essay hits (Hit at the depic- 
tion of Plains Indian women as “chattel, enslaved as 
beasts of burden,” victims whose work was ignored as 
“menial and monotonous.” “These views,” she charges, 
“tell us more about the attitudes of the Euro- Americans 
who studied Plains Indians than about the actual con- 
ditions under which these people lived.” 

INDIAN WOMEN YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

A re-examination of such reports, under the impact of 
the feminist and American Indian movements not only 
reveals much about both Indian history and Indian 
women today, but underlines in a new way the need to 
seriously study Marx’s writings on pre-capitalist societ- 
ies, especially his Ethnological Notebooks. Thus, when 
Alan Klein’s essay examines the “impact of colonialism 
(in the guise of trade) upon women,” his focus on the 
Plains mode of production contrasts women’s position in 
the late I8th century, before the introduction of the horse 
and the hide trade, with that of the 19th century. Far 
from endorsing what was supposedly Marx’s view (as 
expressed in Engels’ Origin of the Family) that treated 
the loss of women’s position in egalitarian society as a 
single issue, Klein ties it tightly to all the changes brought 
by the new mode of production. 

In traeing the buffalo hunt from its collective nature 
involving both men and women, to the methods used alter 
the introduction of the horse, he emphasizes that the 
horse “came into nomadic society as the private property 
of men.” And along with the ever-greater demand for 
hides by white traders, came establishment of individual 
ownership of the kill, the absence of women from the 
hunt, the rise of male Soldier societies, and, above all, 
vastly increased disparities of wealth and power. By then, 
among the Teton Sioux, the use of a carved “challenge 
Stick” arose, thrown into the tent of a rich man by the 
poor, reminding him that it was his duty to share with 
others. The very presence of such a practice reveals the 
widening gulf between chiefs and ranks. 

Yet even in this period, when polygyny, too, became 
common, “warrior women” made their appearance, “not 
as a form of deviant behavior,” Medicine insists, “but as a 
healthy and self-actualized role.” Among the Piegan, 
“manly-hearted women” took the names of great war- 
riors, seized the economic roles of men, and determined 
their own sexuality. So ignored was this countervailing 
tradition by nearly all writers that we have only a few 
tales — like that of the Crow woman warrior who sat on 
the council and ranked as the third leading warrior in a 
band of 160 lodges — to hint at the history. 

‘SIOUX WOMEN .IN TRANSITION’ 

The studies in this volume include three important con- 
tributions on the nature of “women’s work,” from cere- 
monial objects to agriculture and gathering; as well as 
efforts to deepen a critique of bias in anthropology — “the 

*Rayna Green, “The Pocahontas Perplex: the Image of Indian Women in 
American Culture”, Massachusetts Review 16: 696-714 (19751. See also her 
review essay in Signs 6: 2(8-267 (1989) on “Native American Women”. 
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shackles of tradition.” Most significant for current acti- 
vity by Native American women is Patricia Albers’ essay 
“Sioux Women in Transition,” which takes up one North 
Dakota reservation from its establishment in 1867 to to- 
day, looking at “the changing status- of women under 
colonial domination.” In the process of asking Why, m a 
period of tremendous economic hardship, women are in- 
creasingly active in tribal politics and movements, Al- 
bers exposes not only the government’s infamous policy 
of leasing Indian land to whites at bargain rates, but 
raises questions about the future of a people confined to 
the “margins” of society. The Hidden Half makes clear 
that the creativity and struggle of Indian women, in his- 
tory and today, is central to that future. 

— Michael Connolly 


British peace camps 



Protesters at Greenham Common air base at Easter 


Editor's Note: Below we print excerpts from a report we 
received from peace camps in Britain. 

Faslane Peace Camp, Scotland — Most of the women, 
men and children at the Faslane peace camp in Scotland 
are young, the majority under 20. These people feel that 
given the unemployment and the economic situation in 
Britain, they are giving up and losing nothing, but have 
everything to gain by living and becoming part of the 
peace movement. 

Apart from the one major all-women’s demonstration 
and a few festival days, Faslane’s support comes mainly 
from the campers themselves. There has been quite a lot 
of media about the children of those arrested and jailed, 
putting a lot of pressure on the camp that the children 
might be taken away by the authorities. 

The police seem to be a lot heavier in Scotland; whe- 
ther that’s to do with the smaller numbers of supporters 
I’m not sore. Also quite a bit of hassle from the local 
community; a definite attitude of them apd us exists. The 
camp is situated on the main road opposite the base, so 
there is the feeling of vulnerability and it is quite a hard- 
ship to live there, although the wonderful friendly atmos- 
phere far outweighs this. 

At Greenham Common, it was wonderful to be around 
all-women energy, seeing women growing and learning 
through their actions, taking a little more control over 
their lives and feeling their -own strength and courage. 
When we were inside the base and the police dragged us 
all onto the bases, one woman was flabbergasted — she 
couldn’t believe she was in Britain and this was happen- 
ing to her. Women were making incredible leaps in their 
consciousness, and even if the peace movement fails, an 
incredible amount will have been learnt by the women. 

What is really great about the movement and those who 
fight back, with everything to gain and nothing else to 
lose, is that new human relations exist in it. People’s 
values and attitudes change, they seem to move beyond 
the constraints and conditioning that society imposes on 
us. I think that inspires me above anything, to see the 
transformations in people. 

But I found it difficult to get past the emotional impact 
of Greenham to have a discussion around the ideas of the 
peace movement. Women were too busy organizing sup- 
port for those in prison and the next forthcoming activi- 
ties, but 1 also feel there is a certain amount of reluctance 
(fear) of actually sitting down and looking at die revolu- 
tionary potential of the peace movement and projecting 
into the future. 

1 think lessons have to be learnt from the women’s 
movement that can be directly applied to the peace 
movement. One working class woman at a conference in 
London recently summed it up that “the women’s move- 
ment has only liberated middle class women and has done 
nothing to help or ease my oppression.” In looking at the 
peace movement, I’m worried that the same ghettoization 
might occur, with the failure of the movement being the 
outcome. — Carol 


Coming next month: in-person report from 

Women’s Peace Encampment 

at Seneca Army Depot, New York 
Jnly 4-Sept. 5 
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women- 

worldwide 

The U.S. Supreme Court has reaffirmed the right of -a 
woman to have an abortion, upholding what it first wrote 
in 1973 in Roe vs. Wade. In three abortion cases the court 
struck down restrictions on the right to abortion including 
the requirement for a 24-hour waiting period after signing 
a consent form, and the requirement for doctors to tell a 
woman that the fetus is “a human life from the moment 
of conception.” However the justices ruled that minors 
may be required to have consent of a judge or parent. 

Sandra Day O’Connor, the first woman justice on the 
court, joined the reactionary minority by voting to uphold 
the state restrictions. The right to abortion still is shack- 
led by Congressional and state restrictions on funding of 
abortions tor poor women. 

* * * 

The new demonstrations and protests in Chile may help 
with the demand for the release of Maria Cecilia Rod- 
riguez AraVa, a Chilean woman active in an organization 
of relatives of Chileans who disappeared after the 1973 
coup against AUende. She was arrested earlier this year 
as she was boarding a plane for an international meeting. 
Some 20,000 Chileans have “disappeared” in the ten years 
since the coup. 

* * * 

Women restaurant workers, members of the Capitol 
Employees Association, have a case for the right to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining coining up before the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (ILO) in Geneva. The 
employees, who work for the U.S. Senate, are specifically 
excluded from collective bargaining under the Wagner 
Act, but the workers feel their working conditions are 
such that they need to organize. 

Women’s Rand Action’ 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Two hundred demonstrators 
formed a picket line outside the Rand Corporation in 
Santa Monica on June 20, International Day of Nuclear 
Disarmament. Rand is a military “think-tank,” begun in 
1946 as an Air Force project designed to retain civilian 
scientists for military research. 

During fiscal year 1982, Rand received $25.2 million 
from the U.S, government for military research; its pro- 
jects included devising mathematical models for war 
game strategies and research on the use of communi- 
cation satellites during a nuclear war. 

Organized by Women Strike for Peace and designated 
as “Women’s: Rand Action,” the protest focUsed on the 
bloated military budget which resulted in 13,000 L.A. resi- 
dents losing food stamp benefits during 1982, and 35,000 
losing AFDC benefits. An estimated 30,000 people in Los 
Angeles are homeless; about half are women. 

The rally speakers included a Salvadoran woman from 
the Committee of Salvadoran Unionists in exile, who 
spoke of her experience working for Texas Instruments in 
El Salvador. Only 18 to 24-year-old women were hired, 
and all had to undergo medical examinations to ensure 
they were not pregant. When the women attempted to 
organize a union, they were attacked. 

Many of the people I spoke with likewise had their 
minds on the relationship between the threat of nuclear 
war, the actual war in El Salvador, and the war at home 
against the unemployed and the hungry. Not all agreed, 
however, with the organizers’ decision to “climax” the 
demonstration with a “dialogue” with Rand scientists. 

The time ahead calls for dialogue not with militarist 
scientists and Rand management, but with the women at 
the welfare and unemployment offices, who have much to 
say on the direction a movement for peace needs to take. 
— Participant, Women’s Liberation - News and Letters Cte. 
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Lost meatpacker wages erase Agar jobs 


Chicago, 111. — “They are using our money to buy those 
machines. We gave them a dollar, and we gave them our 
jobs,” said an Agar worker. She was referring to automa- 
tion in the artery pump department and to give-backs the 
union agreed to last year. 

Five machines displaced 40 pumpers in artery pump. 
This is not the first instance! Two years ago a new sys- 
tem in canning reduced the si 2 e of the department by 
one-third. New machines eliminate jobs and reduce for- 
merly skilled workers to labor-rate. New cuts are intro- 
duced in converting without corresponding reductions in 
standards. In fact, standards were raised for scalers in 
canning and for boners in converting. 

As if automation and speed-up aren’t enough, workers 
in meat-packing plants scab on each other. What else can 
you call it? The company could lay us off during negotia- 
tions last year because workers at Patrick Cudahy can- 
ned Agar’s hams. Agar workers performed the same role 
when the company wanted concessions or to break the 
union at other plants in the chain. Recently, when wor- 
kers at Wilson Foods slowed down to protest a 40% cut in 
pay and later went on strike, we produced Wilson’s bacon 
and boiled ham. The companies are organized. Why 
aren’t we? 

Workers hot over fan ban 

Detroit, Mich. — We’ve had our first heat wave at U.S. 
Auto Radiator this year, and the conditions were really 
terrible. Last year the company said they were going to 
make the temperature livable with a ventilation system. 
It wasn’t put in voluntarily, only after government health 
and safety came and forced them to do something about 
all the smoke. But it hasn’t worked from day one. 

Last year because of the terrible heat workers actually 
brought in their own fans from home everydav and plug- 
ged them in, and we got a slight amount of air in the 
place. So what does the company do this year? They’ve 
removed all the electrical outlets so that we can’t bring 
any fans into the plant! They claim that with the ventilat- 
ion system fans aren’t needed. But it isn’t true. Mean- 
while the office is air conditioned. 

— Hot and mad woman worker 


What has the union done? The Agar grievance commit- 
tee finally did issue a leaflet. They accused the company 
of forcing higher productivity by changing standards, dis- 
ciplining workers, attacking the seniority system, and 
discriminating. They said nothing about automation paid 
for out of our lost wages, nothing about scabbing. And 
their solution? More meetings with the company and 
transferring bad supervisors from one department to 
another. ’ ; 

The union “leadership” persists in negotiating plant by 
plant behind closed doors. They have no faith in thft ideas 
and actions of the membership. Have they ever asked us 
what we want to do? If the union can’t deal with us and 
the totality of our situation, then we have to push it aside and 
create our own way . — Outraged Agar worker 

Jobless pay loss for $5 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I have been unemployed since 
November, but since April I haven’t received any unem- 
ployment compensation. Do you know why? Because I 
had to serve jury duty! When I was on jury duty — and it 
was compulsory — the unemployment office “disclaim- 
ed” me. 

I was being paid $5 a day, and 150 a mile. I served a 
total of eight days, but they were staggered — two days 
one week, one day the next. Now it’s the middle of June, 
and I’m still trying to get back on unemployment! I was 
going to come down here to the unemployment office with 
posters that said, “Don’t serve jury duty — Unemploy- 
ment will disclaim you.” 

I had worked at my job, as* a shipping-receiving clerk, 
at the same company for almost twenty years before I 
was laid off. I didn’t vote for Reagan, but I know that 
even those who voted for him but are now out of work are 
angry. He’s supposedly concentrating on the economy, 
but he’s sending money to El Salvador. 

1 have a friend who is from EJ1 Salvador, and she has 
told me how the military abuses the people there. 

And to think of all the money that’s going for nuclear 
weapons, when one bomb would blow us all up. I’m still 
waiting for one little unemployment check. 

— Unemployed and angry woman 



GM/Toyota Fremont 

Fremont, Cal. — Toyota/GM is talking about reopening 
with a stamping plant added but with one third the work- 
ers we used to have. They’re building new additions to the 
plant to house heavy duty machinery on land donated by 
the city of Fremont. What it means is that a lot of people 
are being permanently displaced. There’s been 11 suicides 
of plant workers and the divorce rate is up. People had 
the impression that GM was so big they’d have a job 
forever, and now many just don’t see a way to fight back. 

After the UAW convention the union leadership was try- 
ing to play everything down, but people in the union ex- 
pected some firm commitment to fight over seniority re- 
hiring and more guaranteed training so that people can 
keep their jobs. The workers are now saying they will use 
any means necessary to avoid that plant opening without 
us getting our jobs. 

The union has basically given up any adversary role. 
When the agreement with Toyota was signed they didn’t 
even invite the UAW. They invited government people 
and when we wanted to have a demonstration outside, the 
union leadership stopped it, in order not to alienate the 
new management. 

I don’t think there is any way in the world they can 
open that plant without the UAW being recognized, with 
Ford Milpitas, also permanently shut down, ten miles 
down the road and the union hall across the street. Two 
towns in that area were built on the backs of auto work- 
ers. — Fremont worker 

GM Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — I showed up for work in the 
GM Oklahoma City Assembly plant one day i i May at 6 
a.m. — four and a half hours after drivirg straight 
through from southern California. GM forced me to go to 
Oklahoma when they said as a laid-off Los Angeles auto- 
worker I’d lose my benefits if I didn’t. 

About 400 workers have moved here from Los Angeles, 
and there are still a few trickling in from day to day. 
Most had 20 or more years seniority at GM South Gate — 
but none here. , 

You can already see the effects this is having on the 
workers from Los Angeles. The other day a guy on the 
line got a letter from his wife five days after getting here. 
She wrote him that she was leaving him. How many other 
families will be broken up because of General Motors? 

One thing is sure — those here from South Gate are not 
taking things lying down. They’ve been out of work a long 


time, and they’ve had to pick up their lives and move, 
many of them, when they’re past 50 years old. 

A lot of them are saying that we may become a mobile 
labor force, shipped from one plant to another. Already 
there is talk that if this plant doesn’t produce a profit, 
they’ll ship us off next to some other state — maybe 
Missouri, maybe some other one. 

What I see happening is that this system is creating a 
new kind of worker, one who will have to go from state to 
state to find work. My friend’s brother had to leave New 
Mexico; where he was there was 30% unemployment. He 
is now in Utah. He doesn’t really know where he’ll end up. 

There is resistance, but there is also still friction be- 
tween the Los Angeles and Oklahoma workers. When this 
place goes, where are they going to send the Oklahoma 
workers? I hope we can work out some solidarity with the 
Oklahoma workers here, because they will soon be in for 
the same that we’ve seen. — GM mobile worker 

Rouge Steel 

Dearborn, Mich. — A few days ago at work someone 
posted an article from a New York paper about Ford 
calling for new concessions from workers to keep the 
Rouge mill open and that the vote on such a proposal 
would involve workers for the whole plant, not just the 
mill and coke oven units. 

I would like to know who is the source for the informa- 
tion in such an article? The union is reported to be in the 
midst of negotiations but won’t tell us anything. There is 
no contact with the workers concerning their jobs. Their 
only input seems to be when they have to vote yes or no. 

At least that’s how it was when we had to take a pay 
cut in 1981. The company never said directly you have to 
take a paycut. It’s the union reps who came around and 
suggested it. 

The idea behind the whole plant voting on an agreement 
for the steel unit is the hope to divide die workers. Some 
steel workers have high seniority and if the mill closed 
they wouldn’t lose their jobs, but be able to “bump” work- 
ers in other parts of the plant. Evidently they hope that 
workers outside of steel would vote yes to a concession 
contract so they wouldn’t have to face getting bumped out 
of a job if the mill would close. 

Why is Rouge after more concessions? They have been 
negotiating with a Japanese corporation to take over the 
steel unit, and evidently more concessions are wanted 
before any sale. But we don’t know the full story. If there 
is communication, it might be between Ford and certain 
UAW officials. But why is there no communication with 
the workers on the job? - Rouge Steel Worker 
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by John Marcotte 


“The U.S. is fighting in El Salvador and Nicaragua 
because it has always wanted governments in Latin 
America it could totally dominate. My country suffered 
under the U.S.-supported dictator Trujillo for years. When 
we went into the streets to better our conditions the U.S. 
sent in 42,000 Marines and imposed Balaguer on us. I may 
not talk about it, but my heart still feels the infamy. But 
now it’s different. Latin America will no longer accept 
this. That’s what Central America means.” 

What my Dominican friend was saying, I have heard' 
from countless Latin American fellow workers. For them 
there is no artificial separation between Reagan’s 
stepped-up war against Central America and other labor 
issues like unemployment, benefit cuts and low wages. It 
is all seen as part of the fight of the rich against the poor, 
the capitalist against the worker. Nor do I know of any 
Black workers who don’t remember who did most of the 
dying in the Vietnam War — Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricans and working class whites. 

The State Department is now denying all visas to Cent- 
ral American unionists, peasants, and others who would 
come to speak the truth here about the massacres and the 
dreams. The government fears that dreams can be catch- 
ing. The Pentagon itself has said they don’t want to send 
troops to Central America because they don’t have the 
support of the American people — including their so- 
called volunteer army! 

The ILGWU (International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union) says imports and foreign workers are the enemy 
and the cause of unemployment. How can the ILGWU 
separate the issue of runaway shops and low-wage im- 
ports from the U.S. export of repressive dictatorships to 
keep those wages low and profits high for U.S. invest- 
ments, whether in South Korea, the Philippines, South 
Africa or Latin America? 

Isn’t it ridiculous for the ILGWU to beg for tariff pro- 
tections from the same U.S. government whose policy it is 
to create these conditions for super-exploitation in those 
countries? If that competition is used as an excuse to 
lower wages and close plants here, the only real solution 
is to help the working people of those countries to free 
themselves and in the process gain our freedom too. 

I consider the July 2 march in Washington against the 
U.S. war in Central America as much a “labor issue” as 
any other. I see a continuity in it from the Solidarity Day 
half million in Washington, to the coming August 27 
March on Washington for Peace, Jobs and Freedom, 
which I hope will be so massive, militant and multi-di- 
mensional as to scare the wits out of our rulers — and out 
of some of the official sponsors like the unions too! See 
you there. 

Teamster hacks buckle 
under to scab lines 

Detroit, Mich. — Nearly 100 truck drivers and dockmen 
gathered at Patton Park June 26 to rally against the sky- 
rocketing expansion of non-union trucking in this once- 
solidly union town. Teamster jobs and conditions are 
under attack from established companies like Consoli- 
dated Freightways (CF) setting up a non-union subsi- 
diary, Con-Way, as well as from non-union lines entering 
Michigan. 

Organizers of the meeting and speakers included many 
past and present Teamster bureaucrats, each faction 
pointing a finger at another for a failed strike or organiz- 
ing drive. Drivers reacted angrily, and their suspicion 
was that none of the proposals were serious. Nobody dis- 
agreed with the idea of dockmen using safety defects in 
non-union trailers to refuse to unload them, but who seri- 
ously believes that would run non-union truckers out? 

Part of the problem is what conditions under a Teams- 
ter contract are now. One driver said Yellow Freight is 
using more and more casuals who are never called back 
after their 29th day, and the union has done nothing. 
Another grocery driver said his company guarantees the 
seniority drivers 40 hours a week, but hires new workers 
in at $5 an hour less than scale. He figured drivers will be 
written up and fired for anything. 

But a CF driver said he had talked to some workers at 
Con-Way and was sure that with a little push they would 
want to join the union. Unless the loose talk of solidarity 
and unity we heard at the rally turns into organizing at 
Con-Way and other non-union terminals, as one driver 
said, at the rate things are going will we even have sue 
months more? „ Dockman, Detroit 
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CENTRAL AMERICA'S REVOLUTIONS AND U.S. SOLIDARITY 


Young people really are in the front 
ranks, aren’t they? I liked the article on 
“U.S. and Central American youth resist 
Reagan’s new war plans’’ (June N&L) a 
lot. 1 see myself in it. I’m not going to die 
for Reagan and kill other youth from 
another country, speaking another lan- 
guage, in the process. And I don’t think 
many of my friends and acquaintances 
would either; at least they say they 
would never go. That is why Reagan 
doesn’t dare speak of U.S. combat troops 
yet. There would be hell to pay. Instead 
he thinks he can sneak this war up on us. 
Don’t bet on it. We learned a lot from 
what happened 20 years ago in Vietnam. 

The other point I liked about “youth” 
was how much youth are the ones chang- 
ing things in Central America. It must be 
great to have a purpose to your life like 
that. We need one here. 

High school student 
New York City 


Students at Stanford University’s June 
12 graduation punctuated the ceremonies 
with protests aimed at the main speaker, 
Sec. of State George Shultz, and the 
Reagan Administration’s policies in Cen- 
tral America. A memorial service pro- 
testing U.S. military intervention in El 
Salvador was held before commence- 
ment, and students presented a 2, 000-sig- 
nature petition to Shultz’s entourage. 
During commencement, about 700 stu- 
dents wore orange sashes which said 
“Respect Human Rights”. A banner con- 
gratulating the class of 1983, followed by 
the statement, “Stop U.S. Intervention in 
Central America,” was floated aloft with 
balloons. 

When Shultz (who avoided any refer- 
ence to Latin America) said, “A nuclear 
war can never be won, and must never be 
fought,” the audience of over 15,000 
applauded. But when he then said that 
was a quote from Reagan, the crowd 
booed loudly. 

Protester 
Oakland, Calif. 


I understand that the daily news is dis- 
couraging, but we in Nicaragua have to 
be strong to make sure the border is not 
invaded. We have a ring of fighters on 
the frontier, but it is hard to control, and 
we also have a good-sized group in the 
mountains of Matagalpa and elsewhere. 

The counter-revolutionaries are not so 
much trying to overthrow the Sandinist 
government, £s to destroy the feelings, 
sympathy and solidarity of the people in 
other countries who have felt this revolu- 
tion as their own, because this revolution 
is everyone’s hope. 

In the schools, we are working a lot 
with children who are in the A.N.S. (As- 
sociation of Sandinist Children). They are 
aided by the J.S. 19 de Julio (Sandinist 
Youth, July 19) and their representatives 
who visit the schools. They are inspiring 
the children to poetry, painting, drawing, 
dance, song and theater. We are pre- 
paring a festival to be held in the Center 
of Study. We have a newspaper, Mural, 
so the children can participate and exhib- 
it their work, but we don’t have the 
materials to publish much. The children 
are the future of the revolution. 

Teacher 

Nicaragua 


I never considered how coffee is grown, 
how bananas are grown, before I read the 
article about health and safety in Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. It was very reveal- 
ing to me. Is this what happens all over 
the poorer parts of the world, that U.S. 
corporations murder the workers with the 
chemicals that we don’t allow here any 
more? No wonder there is revolution in 
so many places. 

New reader 
Minnesota 


A friend of mine who belongs to a 
guard party told me, “I didn’t like 


a van- 
your 

printing of the report on health and 
safety in Nicaragua in N&L last month. 
Why should the problems of the Nicara- 
guan Revolution be aired in public?” 
It stunned me, because I really liked the 
article, along with the other one on the 


resistance to Reagan’s war plans, be- 
cause they made me understand con- 
cretely what that revolution is all about. 

After you get rid of a Somoza, then the 
really difficult questions come right up 
front. You have to ask how we can bring 
out all those human powers and talents to 
re-organize society. And you have to be 
able to do it even while Reagan is trying 
to overthrow your revolution. It’s a lot to 
think about . . . 


Still thinking 
Detroit, Mich. 


In discussing the Central American re- 
volutions, sometimes people voice the idea 
that if these countries had had a demo- 
cratic revolution like Mexico, there would 
not be a problem today. But I am from 
Mexico, and know what a “half-way 
house” that revolution was. The Mexican 
people still need freedom, as do the 
people of Central America. I understand 
very well what N&L has been saying 
about the need for “revolution in per- 
manence.” 


Student 
Los Angeles 


0 * 


FARMERS, 
WORKERS 
AND 
FARMWORKERS 


On July 7, members and supporters of 
the Farm Labor Organizing Committee 
(FLOC) will march from the FLOC office 
in Toledo, Ohio to the headquarters of 
Campbell’s soup in Camden, N.J. Since 
1979 FLOC has called for a boycott of 
Campbell products until the company ac- 
cepts three-way negotiations with far- 
mers and farmworkers. The purpose of 
this 530 mile march is to gain national 
publicity for the boycott and let the 
American public know about the oppres- 
sion of farmworkers. Farmworkers need 
your support in the march and boycott. If 
you can help, please contact: 

FLOC 

714% S. St. Clair St. 

Toledo, Ohio 43609 


I think that there are more new, 
developments in the labor movement 
than anyone is reporting. I saw that 
workers in the Midwest were giving far- 
mers support at a farm auction where 
they were trying to block a sale. It’s like 
the spirit of the old Populist movement is 
coming back now — farmers and workers 
have to get together just to stay alive. 
Even workers in computers can’t be sure 
of a job. Now they are trying to make com- 
puters that program themselves. 

Black-worker 
New York City 


Readers 9 Vi 


m, 


ers as slaves! 

Farmworkers, church groups, and 
union members have organized demon- 
strations in front of the Farm Bureau 
headquarters in Raleigh, demanding that 
they stop opposing the anti-slavery bill. 
N&L readers can get a full report from 
the Workers Defense League, 15 Union 
Square, NY, NY 10003. 

Farmworkers supporter 
A Michigan 


When I took the June issue of N&L 
back to Latino Youth H.S., Where I had 
gotten the quotes from students on their 
view of Reagan’s war policy in Central 
America, the students were very excited. 
They couldn’t believe what they had 
done, that someone had actually listened 
to them and printed it. They wanted to 
participate in the picket line we are hav- 
ing against Mexicana Airlines here (be- 
cause they are shipping Salvadorans 
back to that hell-hole for the INS), and 
they wanted to find out more about what 
kind of paper and group we are. 

David Park 
Chicago 


SOUTH AFRICA, SOUTH USA 

Your little item about Oxford, Miss. 
High School (June N&L) was most en- 
lightening, and most heartening too. 
There is so much talk today by politicians 
and even community activists in the 
Black community about “self-interest.” 
It seems that they are saying thht no one 
will move and nothing can be done unless 
a person is directly being affected and 
injured. 

But here you have this little high school 
in Mississippi, and a white South African 
exchange student shows some racist film, 
and Black students and parents demand 
the removal of the principal. That is the 
kind of consciousness about South Africa 
that is appearing all over Black America 
— far more than we are led to think. 

Human rights worker 
North Carolina 


Annual Hugh M. Hefner First Amend- 
ment Awards” ceremony. 

The demonstrators, holding placards 
depicting examples of Playboy’s demean- 
ing images of women, crowded the block 
as they marched chanting “Hefner is a 
pimp” and “Open your eyes/ Playboy 
lies.” Then the protesters, to show the 
hypocrisy of Playboy giving awards for 
freedom, presented Hefner “awards” of 
their own. Seven “Hugh M. Hefner 
Woman-Hating Awards” were given to 
Playboy. 

This anti-pornography ceremony 
dramatically emphasized the demonstra- 
tors’ determination to fight Playboy 
oppression by having WAP members pre- 
sent each “awardee,” who were porno- 
graphy survivors in each category, with a 
chain. The awardees then broke the 
chains and threw them into a trash can 
marked “Playboy”. 


Demonstrator 
New York City 


THIRD WORLD FEMINISM 


The marches are continuing here. The 
most important was the one from Eufala 
to Montgomery, halfway across Ala- 
bama, to demand justice be done after 
two brothers, Hamp and Anthony Charles 
Russaw, were murdered by two white 
Eufala police. No action has been taken 
against the officers, and the boycott of 
Eufala business is still going on. 

When the march entered Montgomery 
there were about 3,000 people from aU 
over Alabama, and some from neighbor- 
ing states. It was a very impressive sight 
as they approached the Capitol; I know it 
had an impact on me. 

Subscriber 
Lowndes County, Ala. 


A man who had read Terry Moon’s col- 
umn on “Zimbabwe: women and land” 
(June N&L) said to me, “But how can 
N&L defend the women wanting their 
own land vs. cooperatives? Do you think 
that anything women do is progressive?” 

His thinking was so blinded by the 
narrowness of his own categories that he 
didn’t see the point that Moon made very 
plainly: that women know that cooper- 
ative land ownership is no guarantee of 
their freedom. They are searching for 
new forms of social relations. I want to 
repeat the Marx quote Terry mentioned, 
against abstract collectivity: “The indi- 
vidual is the social entity.” 

Marxist and feminist 
Los Angeles 


WOMEN AGAINST PORNOGRAPHY 

Scores of women and men of all ages, 
races and classes demonstrated against 
Hugh Hefner and Playboy magazine oh 
June 20 in New York. The protest, spon- 
sored by New York Women Against Por- 
nography (WAP) and endorsed by sev- 
eral groups advocating woman’s, minor- 

i 


ity, and worker rights, was specifically 
’ the so-called “Fourth 


targeted against 


The articles that you printed in the last 
two issues by Shainape Shcapwe, the Na- 
tive American feminist, are very impor- 
tant for us. I saw that the Denver paper, 
Big Mama Rag, reprinted her article on 
“Wounded Knee: 10 Years Later”. Per- 
haps other feminist papers will also. It’s 
not just that I think we could learn facts 
from our Indian sisters, but it’s also the 
way Shainape Shcapwe has of speaking to 
the movement as a whole, as a part of 
the American Indian movement, yet not 
backing down about women’s part in its 
history or today. I like that. 

Feminist 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


APPEALS FROM THE RUSSELL TRIBUNAL 


We have received the following two 
appeals from Prof. Vladimir Dedijer in 
Yugoslavia, on behalf of the Russell 
Tribunal — Ed. 


Hard as it is to believe that slavery still 
exists in the 1980s in the USA, the truth is 
that it is very much alive as far as mi- 
grant workers in North Carolina are con- 
cerned. Since 1981, 10 of the 11 federal 
slavery convictions nationally have in- 
volved farm laborers in that state. Yet 
over the last year the FBI has again and 
again refused to move against plantation 
owners whose workers have filed com- 
plaints, and now the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau has come out in opposition 
to a proposed new, stricter law banning 
involuntary servitude. There are no 
penalties in N.C. today for holding work- 


I have received from many members 
and branches of the Russell Tribunal 
(particularly from Mexico and other 
Latin American countries) an appeal for 
appropriate international action to be 
taken regarding the drastic international 
economic situation ... In the past nine 
years, the gap between the developed and 
developing countries has widened and 
come to represent the paramount injus- 
tice of the present day, caused by the 
prevailing world economic and political 
system and directly posing a threat to 
world peace . . . 

This grave and unjust situation is de- 
teriorating as a result of growing protec- 
tionism in world trade. On the other 
hand, the high interest rates charged on 
loans to the world’s poor of 18, 20, 22% 
and more are unprecedented . . . and can 
be compared only with the rates charged 
by the insatiable money-lenders of the 
Middle Ages. This contemporary usury 
and systematic plunder is bringing many 
countries and peoples to the brink of 
economic catastrophe, starvation and so- 
cial upheaval, obstructing their economic 
development and driving them into servi- 


tude to the multinational companies and 
finance corporations. 

In these appeals, members of the Rus- 
sell Tribunal propose various actions . . . 
calling for achievement by the developing 
countries of unity of action and a read- 
iness to take determined steps, meaning 
all defensive measures, including the 
right to the joint proclamation of a mora- 
torium and the resolute rejection of pos- 
sible economic and other sanctions by 
powerful magnates of the banking world 


The Russell Tribunal has received re- 
quests that a commission composed of 
scholars should be formed to investigate 
primary historical sources on the mass- 
acres of Armenians in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, especially the genocide of 1915. This 
commission will explore particularly the 
development of militarism in the late 
Ottoman Empire, the influence of Euro- 
pean militarism within Turkey, and the 


Ottoman government’s policies toward its 
non-Turkish national, ethnic, j 


and religious 

minorities ... 

All persons who possess historical 
sources., both written and oral, should 
send them to: 

Professor Vladimir Dedijer 
Sipar 3, 52395 Savudrija 
Istra, Yugoslavia 
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PROJECTING MARX’S MARXISM IN TODAY’S MOVEMENT 


When I was in Europe this past May 
(Portugal, Spain and Italy) and spoke to 
Marxists and non-Marxists about the 
Marx Centenary and the fact that Raya 
Dunayevskaya had chosen this year to 
make a comprehensive national tour, 
many of them spoke about what they 
termed the “crisis in Marxism,” and 
their feeling that there was a general dis- 
interest in Marxism: It was thus most re- 
freshing to return back to the United 
States in June and read Dunayevskaya ’s 
report of her national tour in her 
“Theory/ Practice” column (June N&L). 

America has a reputation of being even 
less interested in Marxism than Europe. 
But the dialogue with audiences on the 
national tour seemed very much alive, 
especially those of Blaeks and women 
who were both asking what is the 
relationship of their movements to 
Marx’s Marxism. I am not saying there 
isn’t a great deal of retrogression in both 
America and Europe, but it is exciting to 
find that when one does actively seek out 
an audience with a comprehensive view 
of Marx and his relationship to our world, 
there is a response which one can begin 
to build upon. 

Eugene Walker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I loved the way Dunayevskaya related 
Individual and Universal, as concrete, in 
her “Theory/ Practice” column (June 
N&L). She spoke of how the women 
revolutionaries at the Third World Wo- 
men’s Conference felt themselves to be 
“a land of boundless possibilities,” and 
then comments, “It was this feeling that 
kept us all on the concrete level.” I do 
hope that as women revolutionaries we 
will concretely work to make our passion 
for a new world become a motivation for 
the most serious labor of working out the 
relationship between feminism and re- 
volution. 

Feminist 

California 


Recently I had a discussion with a 
founder of the German “Greens” Party 
who was travelling through here. He has 
been sympathetic to Marxism, but is now 
typical of the Greens’ mentality. He felt 
that while “Marxist-Humanism sounds 
good” such ideas are “not concrete” for 
Germany, since now they have to pull off 
a great “historic compromise” and deal 
with issues the supposedly content Ger- 
man proletariat might listen to, such as 
the environment. 

He said that all the Left work as a 


common front within the Greens, and 
“put aside the left-overs of our former 
ideologies”. Rather than trying to over- 
come the conditions that led post-Marx 
Marxism into a dead end, the Greens , 
would rather side-step the whole issue of 
the relation of philosophy to action and 
instead join the bandwagon of whatever 
is au courant. They think they are doing 
great by getting 10% of the vote in some 
elections, instead of understanding that 
by avoiding genuine Marxism’s relation 
to mass activity, they are laying the 
ground for one more defeat . . . 

Peter Wermuth 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I appreciate how News and Letters 
Committees are working out organization 
grounded in a total philosophy of free- 
dom, rather than organization “for or- 
ganization’s sake.” I remember when I 
was a member of the All African People’s 
Socialist Party; we used to march down 
the streets handing out mass leaflets and 
chanting “We gotta get organized.” But 
moving to freedom needs more serious 
thought than just chanting slogans. 

BlaclT activist 
• Los Angeles 


Having followed N&L for a long time, 
and also having read C.L.R. James’ 
Black Jacobins, I puzzled over what had 
made Raya Dunayevskaya and James 
split apart. I never heard it expressed so 
succinctly as in Raya’s article on her na- 
tional tour, when she says: “Where, to 
me, the theory of state-capitalism was 
but a step to the development of the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, C.L.R. 
James failed to move from seeing, what 
we were against, the transformation of 
Russia as a workers’ state into a state- 
capitalist society, to concretizing what we 
are for: Marx’s Humanism.” 

That makes a. great deal of sense to 
me, seeing where James has gone in the 
last 30 years — all over the political map, 
from one adventure to another, search- 
ing, I would hope, for something to be 
for. But I suppose I’ll have to study 
further to find out why they took such 
different directions . . . 

Long-time reader 
Massachusetts 


THE BRITISH ELECTION 
— AND OTHER FARCES 

There is likely to be trouble here in 
Scotland. All the parties in the election, 
with the exception of the Tory party, de- 
manded the formation of a Scottish As- 
sembly. The Tories only won a handful of 
seats in Scotland. The Scottish National 
Party is quite hopeless and are afraid the 
other parties will steal their thunder. 
They only held onto two seats. I am argu- 
ing that it is an issue for the whole labour 
movement — while I oppose separating 
the English workers from the Scottish 
workers. The Thatcherites are the 
enemy. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

* * * 

The election result here was hardly un- 
expected. The Labour performance was 
the most pathetic, the most criminal 
imaginable. For example, Dennis Healy 
“off the cuff” says that Thatcher glori- 
ed in the Falklands slaughter. As would 
be expected, all the hacks of every party 
expressed their “horror” at Healy’s 
“outburst” — and the following day we 
saw the revolting spectacle of Healy re- 
tracting his remarks and saying he re- 
ally meant “conflict” and not “slaugh- 
ter”. 

If ever a party deserved to do poorly it 
was this one. Of course, those most upset 
are the ones who think the socialist re- 
volution will come by parliamentary 
means. 

Long-time reader 
Sussex, England 

e * * * 

The snobbishness and obsequiousness 
of some people toward royalty is absurd. 
Take Rhodes House in Oxford. They 
lately spent L 10,000 demolishing a wall 
for a garden party for the Queen, and 
rebuilding it afterwards. And Oxford’s 
Ashmolean Museum installed new toilets 
at a cost of L 3,000 just in case Prince 
Charles was caught short during a recent 
visit. Furthermore, they didn’t want to 
risk him being alarmed by a fire alarm 
(isn’t that what they’re for?), so they 
turned off the sound and made two 
museum workers sit all afternoon watch- 
ing the warning lights instead. 

Nauseated 
Oxford, England 


WHAT KIND OF HEALTH CARE? 

I am so mad about an incident that just 
happened at the nursing home where I 
work, that I just have to write about it. 


An 80-year-old woman with Parkinson’s 
disease was having difficulty speaking. 
Her doctor ordered speech and swallow- 
ing therapy, but for two months only, be- 
cause Medi-Cal would only pay for that 
length of time. 

She made great progress in those two 
months, but now her therapy has ended. 
What happens now? Without continuing 
therapy she will regress. When I asked 
her if she Wanted to continue with the 
therapy, she said “Medi-Cal has the last 
word.” 

When I asked the therapist who worked 
with her if he thought she had pro- 
gressed, he said, “Yes, but I don’t usu- 
ally work with Medi-Cal patients, and my 
supervisor is pressuring me to give up 
this case.” What good is Medi-Cal if it 
isn’t used to pay for these very real 
human needs? Where are all the Medi- 
Cal funds going? 

Eve Strong 
Pico Rivera, Calif. 


YANNICK NOAH: FRANCE 
AND CAMEROON — 1947, 1963 

When Yannick Noah won the French 
Open tennis championship they first an- 
nounced him as “the first Frenchman to 
win the title in 37 years”. But when he 
got to speak for himself, he spoke of 
growing up in Africa, as a Cameroonian. 
It was wonderful to see him win the tour- 
nament, and to contrast the adulation in 
Paris for a Cameroonian now with their 
attitudes in the colonialist past — and 
with today’s persistent racism. 

It all reminded me of how much Paris 
— the “city of light” — has to leam from 
Cameroon’s little capital of Yaounde, as 
Dunayevskaya had described the 1947 
meeting she had with a Cameroonian re- 
volutionary in Philosophy and Revolution. 
The story of how the entire population 
had turned out for a meeting on what to 
do, now that World War II was over and 
France’s imperial navy had not yet re- 
turned, was tremendously revealing of 
how advanced was the political thinking 
in a “backward” land, and yet how 
backward were the narrow mental con- 
fines of “advanced” French intellectuals, 
whether Trotskyists or Existentialists. 
Their big contribution was to advise the 
Cameroonian that he should first or- 
ganize unions, then nationalist parties, 
and finally build cadres for a vanguard 
party to lead! Thanks to Yannick Noah 
for bringing this all to rtflnd again. 

Observer 
New York 
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□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
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□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 
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□ Latin America's Revolutions 
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Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . . $1.50 per copy 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital— Vol. I 

By Raya Ounayevskaya $2.50 per Copy 
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Commune and Black Women 75c per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 
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Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident, 
movement $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

15c postage 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya ......... $10.95 per copy 

□ Marxism and Freedom 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 
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First national Black 
women’s health conference 

Atlanta, Ga. — The First National Conference on Black 
Women’s Health Issues was held at Spelman College in 
Atlanta, the first Black women’s college in the nation, on 
June 24*26, with over 1,500 Afro-American women, (in- 
cluding some men, white and Asian women). 

Black Americans, especially women, in the last few 
years have suffered under the Reagan Administration in 
great depth. His cuts in social programs, such as equal 
education, affirmative action job training, abortion for 
poor women and Medicaid have affected Black women 
the most. 

To address these and other Black women’s health is- 
sues, the conference was to focus on increasing “aware- 
ness of participants around political and economic issues 
that inadvertently decrease the availability of adequate 
health care to the poor, Blacks and other minorities.” 
While we strongly question how “inadvertently” adequate 
health care is denied Blacks and others, it was still excit- 
ing to be part of a coming together of Black women — 
students, house women, professional women, working 
women in health care in other areas, community organi- 
zers — from various parts of the U.S. — the South, New 
York, California, Michigan, the Virgin Islands — discuss- 
ing ideas concerning our lives. 

Though it was clear that the planners of the conference 
had expected mostly “professional women,” the largest 
number of participants were grassroots community wo- 
men. These women were concerned about the concrete 
problems that Black women face day to day. Many 
women explained how difficult it is to keep their own 
health centers alive under Reagan budget cuts. 

The theme of the conference, “I’m Sick and Tired of 
Being Sick and Tired,” came from Fannie Lou Hamer, 
the Civil Rights activist who struggled for more than a 
decade to effect change in rural Mississippi. It expresses 
the historical experiences of Black women’s struggles 
against suffering. At one workshop called “Black and 
Female: What is Reality?”, attended by close to 70 wo- 
men, the speaker quoted Fannie Lou Hamer, but only the 
first part — “1 am sick and tired.” In the discussion some 
women began talking only of how sick and tired they have 
been. This was the complete opposite of Fannie Lou Ha- 
mer’s quote, which was telling people to get up and act. 

Many women at this conference did have Fannie Lou 
Hamer’s full spirit. After the plenary sessions and work- 
shops, that hunger for new ideas and new directions 
began to surface in the dialogue we were able to have 
with women at our News and Letters literature table. 
What was exciting was the interest in Marxist-Humanist 
ideas on women and the Black dimension, but as well on 
Marx, labor and youth. We want very much to be able to 
continue this dialogue with the many women we had a 
chance to meet at this important First National Confer- 
ence on Black Women’s Health Issues. 

For the conference we prepared a selection of articles 
from News & Letters on “The Revolutionary Dimension 
of Black Women.” To obtain a copy send 500 to News & 
Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48211. 

— Tommie Hope and Diane Lee 


Marchers demand “Free Azania! 


99 


New York, N.Y. — On June 16, more than 2000 people 
assembled in front of the South African Mission on 43rd 
Street and Second Avenue to rally against apartheid. Be- 
hind police barricades, protesters armed with banners 
and posters, buttons and clenched fists, chanted loud and 
clear: “Liberation yes! Apartheid no! Kill apartheid blow 
by blow!” 

Twenty organizations and coalition groups, under the 
name Soweto Coordinating Coalition, endorsed the 
demonstration, which moved along 42nd Street and down 
Fifth Avenue during rush hour traffic. As well as com- 
memorating the Soweto uprisings, the demonstrators cal- 
led for the freeing of all South African political prisoners, 
particularly those awaiting execution for their struggles 
as freedom fighters. 

The demonstration moved to Madison Square Garden, 
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strive for self-determination. The people began to have 
pride in themselves defining themselves in their own 
terms and not as seen by others ... . The clamour for 
liberation grew stronger as the quest for a true humanity 
intensified with the spread of this new way of life ... as a 
result of the vibrant and viable philosophy Black people 
never forgot their origins . . . They redefined the strat- 
egies to be employed in their prosecution of the struggle 
towards its logical revolutionary end.” 

The theoretic preparation for revolution that has opened 
with this most serious dialogue this Soweto Day makes it 
more than a commemoration, but rather a new beginning 
that is sure to continue. Perhaps Aug. 9, South Afri- 
can Women’s Day will mark yet another, point of depar- 
ture of that dialogue. 

— Lou Turner 
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EDITORIAL 

Lest we forget 
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HEROES DAY 

Its significance and relevance to 
Black Consciousness 



TOKOLOHO is the Sotho word for “Freedom”. Itis one 
of the various Black Consciousness newsletters, journals 
and newspapers of workers, students and women now 
being circulated in the gbettoes, factories, schools and 
rural areas of South Africa. For a copy, send 500 to 
BCM(A), P.O. Box 13038, Washington, D.C. 20029. 
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Richmond protects killer-cops 


by John Alan 

Last month a Federal jury in San Francisco awarded $3 
million to the families of two young Blade men killed by 
the Richmond, California, police. This is the largest civii 
rights violation judgement ever awarded by a Federal 
court. It is a million dollars more than the judgement 
received by the heirs of Black Panthers, Fred Hampton" 
and Mark Clark, killed by Chicago police in 1969. 

This civii rights suit was initiated by the families of 
Johnny Roman and Michael Guillory, with legal support 
from the NAACP. Roman, 25, was shot and killed in his 
bed by police on October 9, 1980. Guillory, 21, also shot by 
police in his bedroom, died January 8, 1982. 

The police claimed- that Roman pulled a shotgun from 
under the blanket while they had two revolvers pointed at 
his head. No shotgun was ever produced and the family 
refuted the existence of a shotgun. Guillory was alleged to 
have brandished an object the officers claimed was a gun, 
but in fact he was unarmed. 

During the trial attorneys for the families called at 
least 20 Black residents of Richmond, who testified that 
they .had been beaten and harassed by police, usually 
after being stopped for a minor traffic violation. In addit- 
ion, a number of Black police officers testified that they 
had witnessed racial attacks, as well as being victims of 
verbal assaults themselves. 

At this moment, Richmond’s police are under investi- 
gation by the Civil Rights Division of the Justice Dept, for 
criminal violations of civil rights in the killing of six other 
Black men in the last four years. In each of these killings 
the Contra Costa County (where Richmond is located) 
District Attorney’s office has cleared the police, including 
the cases of Roman and Guillory. Richmond police are 
faced with another case of wrongful-death, that of Willie 
Drumgoole, a Black man who died from “strangulation” 


where that night a boxing match was to take place which 
was promoted by Bob Arum, a collaborator with the ra- 
cist regime in South Africa. The protesters called for soli- 
darity against all economic, military, cultural and sports 
collaboration with the neo-Nazi regime in South Africa. 
Needless to say, the next day major New York City news- 
papers gave full attention to the boxing match, and failed 
to give as much as one line to the 2,000-strong who voiced 
their protest the same night. — New York Supporter 

• 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Timed to correspond with the exe- 
cution of the three courageous young Black South African 
revolutionaries, on the evening of June 8, 500 people from 
the Third World community in Los Angeles rallied in 
front of the office of the South African consulate. 

It was also the most exciting demonstration that I have 
been to in a long time because though people felt very 
deeply about the taking of the three young brothers’ lives, 
they were alto talking about a whole range of issues that 
needed revolutionary answers. Also people from the 1960s 
movement were there who h adn’t been around for years. 

. Following Hie 10 minutes of silence at the very moment 
the executions were taking place, it was clear that no one 
wanted to leave it at being just a quiet vigil. Three Black 
South African women began by singing the African Na- 
tional Anthem. From then on the whole crowd began to 
chant in the cool night air: “The people say freedom 
now!” And before anyone knew it, the call to “Free South 
Africa” spontaneously became a call to “Free Azania!” 

So many saw the racist, imperialist connection between 
Reaganomics and its propping up of South African apar- 
theid. It wasn’t surprising then that at one point, when one 
of the organizers of the rally held up a map of South 
Africa for the media to see-, one brother passing by at that 
moment made the comment that “you might as well be 
holding up a map of the United States of America!” 

— Black woman for Freedom 



after being “subdued” by a policeman in the city jail. 

Civil rights suits in the past have not caused the city of 
Richmond to restrain its police. Over the last 15 years the 
city has had hundreds ol suits brought againt it and has 
paid some $2 million to the victims of police brutality. 

. Richmond’s attitude toward civil rights probably is best 
summed up by Police sergeant Tony Zanotelli, who said: 
“Settled lawsuits means nothing. It’s B.S. It’s just a 
game.” Zanotelli is president of the Richmond Police 
Association. In a post- verdict interview he referred to 
those officers who testified against the police brutality as 
“puppets of the NAACP.” 

THE ECONOMICS OF REPRESSION 

Today’s racial tension between the Richmond police de- 
partment and its Black population originated during 
World War II, when the Kaiser ship-building interests 
brought thousands of Black and white workers from the 
South to build ships in the area. Richmond, then a small 
town, was transformed overnight into an industrial city of 
a hundred thousand. Kaiser is now long gone and the 
town’s major industry and tax base is the highly auto- 
mated chemical plant of Chevron U.S. A. 

For a long time Richmond has been a depressed city, 
with the constant presence of covert and overt racial 
incidents. The city vigorously resisted open housing, 
school desegregation and affirmative action. Neither the 
city nor the county governments has shown interest in 
stopping or preventing Klan harassment of Blacks until 
they were forced to do so by Black and white protests. 

Richmond is now 50% Black with an official unemploy- 
ment rate of 14%. Because of pressure from the Black 
community, Richmond is moving toward making 
changes, which are barely cosmetic. However, the police 
both fear and dislike this Black 'population that has de- 
veloped a consciousness of its own power. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Over 300 residents and activists of 
the Los Angeles Asian Community marched on City Hall 
June 18 demanding that justice be served to two racist 
men who brutually murdered Vincent Chin, a young 
Asian-American student living in Detroit. (See June, 1983 
N&L). 

Most at the niarch felt that protesting the fact that two 
white men who murdered an Asian in cold blood were let 
free after paying a $3000 fine entailed more than correc- 
ting a single injustice. Rather, as one Chinese immigrant 
said, “it is getting worse and worse here. Every day you 
hear of a new iiicident, new talk about how us Asians are 
causing the unemployment. People are getting violent. 
We have got to show we will not stand by and be quiet 
when they attack us.” 

In the past two months alone a slew of racist attacks 
against Asians have been reported in California. In Davis 
an Asian high school student was stabbed in a racial 
melee; the school principal refosed to take any action. 
And near Los Angeles, several whites shot their way into 
a Vietnamese household, shouting “we are tired of you 
g-ks taking our jobs away.” 

The sense of many in the crowd was a need to mobilize 
continual protests against such actions whenever they are 
reported. On the other hand, nothing stood sharper than 
the opportunism of the politicians, a score of whom — 
including Mayor Bradley — addressed the rally. None of 
the politicians seemed bothered by the fact that, while 
they could all come together to claim “support for the 
Asian community in this tragedy,” they couldn’t use their 
influence to so much as get a mention of the Vincent Chin 
case reported in the press. Thus far, hardly a single men- 
tion has graced the English language press here concern- 
ing the affair. 

No less disturbing was the virtual absence of the Left at 
the rally. However, the desire of all at the rally to con- 
tinue the struggle from their community and schools until 
justice is served in the Chin case testifies to the kind of 
response that is sorely needed. — Participant 


“ Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 
DETROIT: 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Km. 316 

Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
SAN FRANCISCO; PO Box 77303, San Francisco, 
Cal. 94107 (658-1448) 

LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90029 
NEW YORK: PO Box 196 

New York, N.Y. 10163 (989-3188) 
CHICAGO: 220 S. State, Rm. 1326 

Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663-0839) 
FLINT: PO Box 3384 

Flint, Mich. 48502 

LONDON: British Marxist-Humanists 

c/o 265 Seven Sisters Rd. 
London, N4, England 
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Thousands protest racist immigration bill 



Thousands march in Los Angeies against the Simpson-Mazzoli immigration bill. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Over 5,000 people, most of them 
Latinos, marched through downtown Los Angeles on June 
11 demanding a stop to the racist hysteria and legal at- 
tacks being mounted against undocumented immigrants. 
The march was called to protest the so-called “immigra- 
tion reform legislation” passed by the Senate and now 
pending in the House of Representatives — the notorious 
Simpson-Mazzoli Bill. 

If passed, this bill would sharply curtail the number of 
non-white immigrants allowed to enter U.S. borders at a 
time when economic collapse and political persecution is 
forcing tens of thousands to flee Mexico and Central 
America each month. The Bill would establish a national 
identification system to keep track of immigrants as well 
as create a “temporary workers program” where hun- 
dreds of thousands of “illegal aliens” could be recruited 
for slave-labor programs without being protected by U.S. 
labor laws. 

Anti-war protests 
confront arms race 

(continued from page 3) 

one sees a move to the peace movement. Recently during a 
protest at the Concord, Cal. Weapons Depot where mili- 
tary supplies are shipped to El Salvador, two women in 
the service declared themselves conscientious objectors. 
In the coming period there will surely be still newer 
forms of anti-nuke, anti-militarist activities. 

DIRECTION FOR ANTI-NUKE MOVEMENT 

But the direction for the movement is not alone these 
new forms of protest that are sure to arise. The question 
of the depth of the anti-nuke movement raises questions 
of what human forces for social change become involved, 
what ideas or philosophy becomes a guide. Once we take 
into consideration human forces, human ideas of freedom, 
then a whole new dimension is added to our movement. 

Take the seemingly simple question of where a wo- 
men’s peace camp, modeled after the women’s peace 
camp of Greenham Common in Britain, will be estab- 
lished this July 4 — at Seneca Falls, N.Y. It is the site of 
the Seneca Army Depot. But think of the magnificent 
revolutionary history of Seneca Falls. In 1590 women of 
the Iroquois Confederacy met to demand an end to war 
among the Indian tribes. In 1848 Seneca Falls was the site 
of the first Women’s Convention in the United States, held 
the same year as the 1848 revolutions in Europe. That 
first women’s rights convention was chaired by the Aboli- 
tionist leader, Frederick Douglass, and the 1851 Conven- 
tion was inspired by Sojourner Truth. The birth of the 
women’s movement in the USA, rooted in the Abolitionist 
movement, took place on this ground. (For a discussion of 
Iroquois women as Marx viewed them, and of Seneca 
Falls as a women’s rights center, see Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution.) 

The history of such a place as Seneca Falls, which 
brings together Native Americans, the Black Dimension, 
the women’s movement and anti-war, leaps out at us in 
the struggle against Reagan’s nuclear madness today. It 
underlines the fact that such forces and ideas, which are 
the real American history, come alive today in the type of 
movement we are building. One organization committed 
to abolishing the arms race is even calling itself the New 
'Abolitionists. 

The participation of Blacks and other national minor- 
ities, of even more of the women’s movement, of other 
revolutionary social forces in America, especially labor, 
becomes possible when the type of movement we build 
invites the development of all the opponents to capital- 
ism’s madness, be it in its Russian or American form, 
into a movement for a new society on human foundations. 
This remains the challenge for today’s anti-nuclear war 
movement. 


CENTRAL AMERICANS AT RALLY 

The legislation, as well as the mounting racist hysteria 
against “illegals” that fans it, has come under attack 
from all sectors of the southern California Latino com- 
munity. Their voice was most present at the rally June 
11, where East L.A. community groups as well as Central 
American revolutionary groups-in-exile turned out their 
membership en masse. 

The most striking aspect of the rally was the considera- 
ble number of Central Americans present, who made up 
over half the crowd. (There are over 250,000 Salvadoreano 
exiles in Los Angeles.) One Salvadoreano explained, “The 
. reason so many of us are here is that we will be the first 
ones affected by this. They will force us back to our 
countries where many of us will be put in prison or kil- 
led.” 

None at the rally were taken in by the effort of the 
legislation to appear “humanitarian” by promising to 
grant all “illegal aliens” who have resided here since 1977 
permanent residency status. It is estimated that fewer 
than a quarter of the undocumented workers currently 
living in southern California would be eligible for per- 
manent residency under these provisions, and even for 
those who are, they would have to wait three years before 
receiving any kind of public benefits or assistance. In 
exchange, an immigration ceiling of 425,000 would be im- 
posed and the rights to political asylum sharply curtailed. 

LATINO DIMENSION IN U.S. 

The rally included participants from an array of dif- 
ferent struggles and movements, from anti-nuclear to gay 
liberation and from Central American solidarity to labor. 
In fact, so prominent were the banners and chants 
against U.S. intervention in Nicaragua and El Salvador 
that, as one Latino youth said, “This has become a rally 
not only about immigration but on Central America. As 
soon as all these people showed up I knew it wouldn’t 
remain a one-issue demonstration.’ 1 ’ Another activist said, 
“It’s been a long time since we had a march as large or 
as lively on Central America. The Central American soli- 
darity movement should learn from this that when an 
issue affecting the lives of Latinos inside the U.S. is rais- 
ed, that is when you’ll get the best Central American 
rally.” 

Clearly, neither the Democrats nor the liberals are 
going to be the ones to make sure the Simpson-Mazzoli 
Bill isn’t passed in the House of Representatives. Only the 
further development of actions such as this one, where 
the forces for freedom come together with the Latino 
presence inside the U.S. will ensure the defeat of this BUI 
as well as other such ones to come. 

— Marxist-Humanist participants 

Kurds under attack 

Once again, the 20 million strong Kurdish people are 
suffering massacres and attacks from all sides as none of 
their neighbors — Turkey, Iraq, Iran or Russia — grant 
them autonomy, let alone self-determination. Late in May 
Turkish troops crossed into Iraq, with the fuU cooperation 
of the Iraqi government, in order to attack Kurdish rear 
guerrilla bases for the fight inside Turkey. Some 1500 to 
2000 Kurds were reportedly taken prisoner by Turkish and 
Iraqi troops. To this day, the Turkish army keeps two- 
t turds of its forces in Turirish-controlled Kurdistan, a land 
whose very existence it denies. 

Since 1924, the Kurdish language has been forbidden in 
dealings with the government. In some Kurdish villages, 
infant mortaUty is over one-third of all live births, while 
70% of the Kurds in Turkey are illiterate. In addition local 
Kurdish notables oppress the peasantry, in league with 
the Turkish government. On the other hand, Kurdish re- 
sistance seems moFe hardened and firmer than every — 
whether in Iran, Iraq or in Turkey. Everywhere the 
Kurds are the most vital force combating oppressive re- 
gimes. 


Disarm Northrop Corp.l 

Rolling Meadows, ID. — About 200 people came to this 
distant Chicago suburb on- June 20, International Day of 
Disarmament, to confront Northrop Corp. for its part in 
the arms race and in U.S. imperialism. It was infuriating 
to watch the cops rough up some of the 37 blockaders they 
dragged away and arrested. 

The management was so afraid of our ideas that they 
ordered workers not to roll down car windows to talk to 
us or accept our leaflets as they came in to work. They 
even put notices in the previous Friday’s paychecks tell- 
ing workers to assemble at the racetrack and ride charter 
buses to work. 

Speakers denounced nuclear weapons, nuclear power, 
and U.S. intervention abroad. A statement from the Wo- 
men’s Affinity Group was read after they were busted. 
After one speaker advocated writing Congress members, 
another replied that what the government really listens to 
is people on the streets. 

But the real question on several protesters’ minds was 
not petitions vs. blockades; it was how to make our 
activities stepping stones on a path to a new society. A 
leaflet intended for the workers reduced itself to asking 
workers to spill secrets and go on slowdowns. 

The inability to build a relationship with the workers 
stems from the refusal to face the totality of “the vision 
of not just getting rid of nuclear arms but creating a 
whole new society,” which is what one young person said 
“was implied in the actions.” We’ll really be able to get 
somewhere, when the vision of what we’re for is not left 
implicit and we stop hiding from workers’ own ideas. 

Legal support funds may be sent to: Disarm Northrop 
Action Coalition, 407 S. Dearborn No. 370, Chicago, IL 
60605. Make checks to: Walk for Peace. 

— > Franklin Dmitryev 

Immigration politics 
conference in Germany 

Frankfurt, Germany — On June 4, I was privileged to 
attend a West German national “protest event” on the 
theme “Immigration Politics and Human Rights Viola- 
tions” held in Frankfurt and attended by 1500 people: 
mainly German, but also Turk, Kurd, Iranian, Greek, 
Hispanic and Italian. 

Several recent events have caused a resurgence of the 
anti-racist movement: (1) The statement of ultra-right 
Christian Democrat Interior Minister Zimmerman that he 
hopes to “halve” by 1990 the number of foreigners (today 
2 million) in West Germany. (2) The new policy of en- 
couraging foreign workers to leave “willingly” by offer- 
ing them in a lump sum 50% of their unemployment bene- 
fits. (3) The new policy of making foreign workers wait 
six years to bring in their families. (4) Attacks on minori- 
ties and foreigners such as one near Stuttgart where a 
Black received this anonymous letter in March: “Black 
friend murdered. A shameful race. Get out. We warn only 
once.” 

I was impressed with the determination and organiza- 
tion of this mostly young group of 1500 in Frankfurt. They 
rejected totally the notion that foreign workers take away 
German workers’ jobs. Most of them were from groups to 
the Left of the Communist Party and the Social-Democra- 
tic Party. I had some very intersting conversations at my 
News & Letters literature table: with Stuttgart anti-racist 
activists, who were sure that neo-Nazis were behind the 
threatening letter quoted above, and with Iranian femin- 
ists who. were carrying out a three-sided struggle: against 
racism in West Germany, against Khomeini, and against 
the virulent sexism still rampant in all sectors of the 
Iranian Left. 

It was disturbing to see the way Die Tageszeitung, the 
alternative Left daily paper, covered the conference. 
While giving it its first spot, the coverage centered main- 
ly on a description of the Turkish neighborhoods in 
Frankfurt. Still worse was their headline, an attempt at 
humor which ended instead in racism. It read: “For Spa- 
ghetti, Paella and Kebob”. 

On the same day as the conference, 83,000 workers 
demonstrated in Stuttgart against unemployment and for 
the 35-hour week. This was said to be the biggest interna- 
tional unemployment rally ever held in Europe: large 
groups came not only from all over Germany, but also 
from France, Italy and Belgium. Unemployment in West 
Europe now stands-- at 12 million, or 10.7%. While the 
German union leadership has so far refused to call for a 
general strike against the Cruise and Pershing missiles, 
German marchers’ slogans such as “Jobs, Not Bombs” 
made them stand out from the more narrowly trade un- 
ionist slogans of most of the other unions. In the fall, the 
German labor unions will officially participate in the 
massive anti-missile demonstrations. 

Two weeks later, in West Berlin, 800 rightists dared to 
hold a march into the Turkish part of the city, “asking” 
the Turks to leave Germany “in friendship”. The “friend- 
ship” was to be expressed by giving Turks a flower! This 
time the racists were met by 7,000 counter-demonstrators 
organized mainly by the Berlin Alternative Liste, -who 
fought with the police. The Berlin Green Party, saying 
they anticipated violence, had not endorse the anti-racist 
protest in Berlin. . Kevin A. Barry 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

“Don’t send your children to school. Buy nothing in 
stores. Don’t use public transportation. Walk slowly in the 
streets. Make meetings in workplaces and the universi- 
ties. At 8:00 p.m., blow your car horns and bang on your 
pots. From 8:00 to 9:00 p.m. extinguish all lights to show 
the semi-darkness that surrounds us.” Such were the calls 
for action on June 14 issued by the “underground com- 
mand” comprising all Chilean unions, and political par- 
ties — from Christian Democrats to Communist and MIR 
(Movement of the Revolutionary Left). By the time the 
day was over, the blood-soaked U.S.-supported Pinochet 
regime was shaken to its core. 

The Chilean Women’s Group could not wait until June 
14. The day before they picketed supermarkets — appear- 
ing suddenly with banners and then melting into crowds 
of applauding women shoppers before the dreaded “pa- 
cos” (riot police) could arrive. The banners read: “Our 
children are hungry for bread, freedom, and demo- 



A new stage of mass movement in Chile 


cracy!” These women have beat supported for years by 
Chilean women’s groups in exile, especially in Germany. 

Also on June 13, parents of the disappeared demon- 
strated for the first time right outside the Moneda, the 
Presidential Palace, demanding a full accounting of the 
disappeared. The ever-increasing mass struggles indicate 
that a new stage has been reached. 

June 14 was the biggest day yet of protest, far larger 
and more overtly political than May 11. While the bourge- 
ois press played up the middle class and conservative 
elements such as “women in fur coats banging pots” (Le 
Monde), the truth is that it was in the working class slums 
of Santiago — la Victoria, Joao Goulart and la Cistema — 
where barricades went up and street fighting took place 
with the riot police until midnight. 

At the Santiago university campus of Macul, 1500 stu- 
dents held off police from behind barricades for several 
hours, armed only with stones. Early on the morning of 
June 14, railroad tracks are dynamited in Rancagua, 
electric cables sabotaged in Concepcion and a bomb wait 
off in the offices of Hie riot police in Vina del Mar. At 
least two youthful demonstrators — 14 and 20 years did — 


Mexico 


On June 13, 10,000 striking Mexican university workers 
marched in Mexico City to demand a 40% wage increase. 
Close to 40,000 administrative workers from 11 state uni- 
versities went out on strike at the beginning of June. 

The second week in June, a mass strike of tens of thou- 
sands of Mexican workers in heavy industry and service 
jobs “convinced” the government Commission on Mini- 
mum Wage to raise the minimum pay for urban workers 
to around $3.50 a day, a 25% increase. 

Mexican workers are rejecting President De la Ma- 
drid’s answer — economic “austerity” — to a $100 billion 
foreign debt, which has meant millions unemployed and 
millions more underemployed, altogether around half the 
workforce. The raise in the minimum wage hardly cuts 
into the 80% inflation rate, and the raise is lower for rural 
workers, the vast majority of whom are not even covered 
by the wage laws . __ a 


were added to the thousands of Chileans murdered by the 
fascist regime since 1973. Hundreds of others were ar- 
rested. 

But most crucial of all was the element of Chilean la- 
bor, which spearheaded the protests. The outspoken 29- 
year-old leader of the copper workers’ union, Rodolfo Se- 
quel, was seized by police the next day, whereupon the 
copper workers went on strike. Larger strikes are plan- 
ned immemately. 

The difficulties facing the movement should not, how- 
ever, be underestimated. Pinochet’s torture machine, set 
up with the aid of Nixon, Kissinger and some of today’s 
“peace doves” of the nuclear freeze such as William Col- 
by, remains in place. In 1982 alone, 9000 people were 
arrested, and many of them tortured, in fact, some of the 
most unspeakable tortures, especially against women, 
have recently been revived. In addition, part of the oppo- 
sition, linked to the Christian Democrats, wants to re- 
move only Pinochet and his immediate circle, and stop 
short of challenging the entire military/police apparatus, 
They hope for a “moderate” military coup. The masses in. 
the streets have a totally different concept of democracy. 

clear magnets of attack from your superpower counter- 
parts. You don't get to be bombed. It is us who will be 
fighting your war.” 

The opposition is not limited to anti-U.S. bases. On May 
Day, over 501000 workers demonstrated in Bacolod, capi- 
tal of the island of Negros. Negros is a sugar-growing 
island controlled by six families, while sugar workers get 
$1 per day. Some 75,000 of them have in the last ten years 
joined a union at the risk of their lives. At any moment 
they can be accused by the army of sympathy with the 
guerrillas of the New Peoples Army. As in El Salvador, 
the army kidnaps, tortures and kills peasants and work- 
ers it considers “suspects” — and leaves their mutilated 
bodies on display with a written “warning”. 


Iran 


Philippines 


Millions of Poles used the Pope’s visit to demonstrate 
that the spirit of Solidarity is very much alive. Despite 
the tight security — 100,000 church marshals were mobili- 
zed to cooperate with the police in insuring the “strictly 
religious” character of the visit — Solidarity banners 
were more prevalent than any other symbol and all hands 
were raised in the “V” for victory sign. In Czestochowa 
the Pope’s reference to Solidarity was greeted so enthu- 
siastically that he had to calm the masses down in order 
to continue his speech. 

Disregarding his appeal for calm the youth in every 
city held their own demonstrations after the official cele- 
brations of mass. Chanting “there will be no freedom 
without Solidarity” and “Join us,” up to 200,000 marched 
through the streets seizing this opportunity to show their 
feelings. 

The church is trying to usurp Solidarity’s gains, while 
betraying it and entering into a partnership with the 
state. One stated purpose of this unholy alliance is to 
oppose mass uprisings. For a part in running the state — 
reportedly setting up a central development bank and 
new unions — the church is taking on a responsibility of 
preventing any future uprisings like the one that created 
Solidarity. 

Yet did anyone need to wait until the Vatican leaks to 
see the sharp contrast between church and Solidarity? 
Just lock at how the two dealt with the regime: The Pope 
meeting with Jaruzelski in secret, not revealing the con- 
tent of the discussion. The workers in Gdansk in August, 
1980, broadcasting their negotiations over loudspeakers so 
everyone could participate. 

That tendency of radical openness still exists. As opposed 
to the “peace” both Jaruzelski and the Pope agreed on, 
Zbyszek Bujak, Solidarity leader still underground, while 
saying one cannot expect any immediate effects from the 
Pope’s visit, had this vision of the Poland he wishes to see : 

“I know there is nothing that would disarm us more 
than the slogan of social peace. It serves only the dicta- 
torship and nothing more. I don’t want any such thing. I 
want to see sharp, decisive battles on the political scene, I 
want to see all possible ideas confronting each other . . . 
when it comes to social organizations: intellectual fer- 
ment, rallies, meetings, conflicts.” 

As the only way out the Pope offered “a dialogue be- 
tween the authorities and society.” But the authorities 
have rejected any dialogue with society, continuing it only 
with the church, which is now helping the murderous 
Jaruzelski gain legitimacy. Neither the totalitarian re- 
gime nor the authoritarian undemocratic church, will de- 
stroy the identity between Solidarity and freedom in the 
mind of the masses. 


On June 25, during his visit to the Philippines, Secretary 
of State George Shultz exchanged a toast with Ferdinand 
Marcos to reaffirm a “very special” relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and the Philippines. Every Friday after- 
noon a group of 200 Filipino students demonstrates 
against the U.S. and Pres. Marcos in front of the U.S. 
embassy in Manila, demanding that U.S. military bases 
in the Philippines be dismantled. They are part of the 
growing movement of opposition politicians, labor lead- 
ers, intellectuals and clergy for immediate withdrawal of 
all U.S. troops and facilities. 

The Marcos dictatorship on June 1 renegotiated U.S. 
leases for the bases, getting $900 million from the Reagan 
Administration for the next five years. The opposition to 
U.S. bases is now also taking on an anti-nuke character, 
especially for Filipino youth. When U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense Weinberger went to the Philippines in April, stu- 
dents circulated an open letter saying, “We have become 


Resistance to Khomeini’s permanent state of war with 
Iraq is beginning to appear within the military. Desertions 
from the army have risen markedly, and so have appli- 
cations to resign from the Islamic Republic’s Guards 
Corps. On April 2, Khomeini’s representative in the 
Guards issued a statement barring resignations except 
under extreme conditions, for the authorities to decide. 

The length of military service is also being extended, 
from 18 to 30 months. It is now longer than under the 
Shah (two years). The National Service Bureau has ord- 
ered high school and university graduates, who have not 
yet registered for military service to do so. The Bureau 
has indicated that “draft dodgers will be deprived of many 
social benefits.” 

Last year the government had to institute a 69-article 
law of conscription, under which men who evade military 
service are denied many civil rights. As well, household 
utilities like water and electricity can be cut off and rat- 
ion coupons denied. 

The moves by the Islamic Republic to stem draft resis- 
tance give some indication that Iranian youth do not 
share Khomeini's war ambitions in Iraq. 
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There are two histories alive in Latin America, that of 
the oppression and that of the revolt. The oppression 
is double-edged. There is the oppression of the native 
rulers, as in Peru where martial law has just been 
declared all over again; and there is the oppression 
that is intimately tied to the U.S. Even so solid a 
bourgeois ideologue as the former Undersecretary of 
State in the Kennedy Administration, George W. Ball, 
who surely should know the details of that unholy, 
savage Vietnam War, calls the Reagan-type of “Latin 
regionalism" the same as the doctrine Brezhnev used 
for his counter-revolutionary march into Czechoslo- 
vakia to put down that revolution. 6 

But it is the history of revolt that we, as American 
revolutionaries, need to watch, learn from, and assist. 
This is what we in News and Letters Committees have 
been doing very concretely, in a multitude of confer- 
ences and support rallies, in our newspaper and in our 
pamphlets — especially those we have issued bilingu- 
aliy, like Latin America's Revolutions, In Reality, in 
Thought, and our most recent Guatemalan Re- 
volutionaries Speak. 

6. See "Brezhneved by the U.S." by George W. Ball, New 
York Times, June 14, 1983, which traces U.S. intervention in 
Latin America from 1927 when Calvin Coolidge sent the 
Marines into Nicaragua and then imposed tne Somoza 
dictatorship on it, through 1954 when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower did the same in Guatemala, 1961 when John F, Ken- 
nedy launched the Bay of Pigs, and 1973 when Nixon-Kis- 
singer engineered the coup in Chile, to the Reagan-Haig- 
Shultz counter-revolutionary maneuvers today. 

III. Marx’s Final Writings Let 

In this year, 1983, the Marx centenary has given our 
generation the opportunity to hear Mane thinking. Now 
that we finally have Marx's writings, including the here- 
tofore unpublished Ethnological Notebooks, we can 
discern therein a trail to the 1980s. The writings of 
Marx's last decade open new paths to revolution by 
letting us hear Marx thinking as he studied pre-cap- 
italist human cultures — whether that be the Iroquois 
women or the Australian aborigine; whether it be the 
peasant communes in "the Asiatic mode of product- 
ion", or discovering possible new relations between 
the "East" and the "West." We see, to use an expres- 
sion of Marx's, how philosophy becomes a "material 
force." In a word, Marx's philosophy of "revolution in 
permanence" has such relevance for our age that, in 
hearing Marx think dialectically, we learn the method- 
ology needed to work out his philosophy for Our age. 

Take Marx's new attitude in that last decade to the 
highpoint of his greatest theoretical work, Capital, 
"The Historical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation" 
— which post-Marx Marxists have interpreted as mean- 
. ing that revolution will come first in the most techno- 
1 logically-advanced West and that "therefore" Russia 
needed first to develop into full capitalism. Yet when 
Mihailovsky, a Russian Populist, claimed, while Marx 
was still alive, that these determinist views were what 
i was expounded in Capital, Mane hit back with the ac- 
cusation that Mihailovsky was transforming into a 
supra-historical Universal what, to Marx, had been a 
description of the path of development of the West 
alone. We can literally hear Marx thinking, as he not 
only objects to Mihailovsky's misinterpretation, but . 
embarks on disclosing other paths to revolution. 

In the year before his death, Marx had not left his 
new vision of other paths of development only in an 
unmailed "letter to the editor" 7 but articulated it as a 
prediction of revolution in Russia ahead of the West, in 
nothing less than the preface to a Russian edition of 
the historic and popular Communist Manifesto. That 
this prediction was as undigested by post-Marx Marx- 
ists as his Ethnological Notebooks (his marginal notes 
to the thousands of pages of then-newly published 
bourgeois empiric anthropological studies), reveals 
exactly the state of ossification Marxism had under- 
gone in their hands. They had no belief in revol- 
utionary, human, historic leaps, and were therefore 
unable to discern, in Marx's Promethean vision of 
human development, a trail to their own age. Having 
failed to grapple with Marx's dialectical methodology 
as the dialectics of "revolution in permanence" which 
led him to experience new moments of human de- 
velopment, post-Marx Marxists treated those historic 
leaps by Marx as if they were rhetoric, or only some 
utopian views of the y oung Marx reappearing in Marx’s 

7. Marx's letter to the Russian journal, Fatherland Notes, 

V 'wftictf had published Mihailovsky's- critique, was -written 

Nov. 1877 but not published in Russia until after Marx's 
death, Jn 1886. 


The emphasis on Latin America in our Perspectives 
this year is because that is where U.S. imperialism, at 
this moment, has concentrated its military might — 
and it is the task of American revolutionaries to do all 
we can to fight against that drive. Moreover, the U.S. 
concentration there is not only because it considers 
Latin America its "sphere of influence," but beiause it 
is afraid that that is where Russia is looking for an 
opening. 

The exact opposite attitude to what the' rulers con- 
sider their "spheres of influence" is the attitude of the 
workers. Moreover, the mass opposition to "spheres 
of influence" is concrete — and that holds true 
whether we talk of Latin America, or the Middle East, 
or East Europe. Take the great outpourings in Poland at 
this very moment. That massive outpouring is not only 
to hear the Pope, much less to accept the Pope's 
interpretation of the origin of Soiidarnosc — which, far 
from having been started by the Catholic Church, had 
its true origins in the genuinely new organization of 
workers and inteHectuals known as KOR. Those de- 
monstrations are to reaffirm their continuous struggle 
for freedom. 

There is no ground for the euphoria of the Catholic 
Church, which is calling these outpourings "spiritual"; 
nor is there any reason for the Communist totalitar- 
ians to think that by allowing the Pope to visit Poland 
they would accomplish any significant lifting of the 
sanctions that have been imposed on Poland by the 
West. Above all, what all of them — the Pope, the 
Communist Party, and the Western rulers — agree on 

Us Hear Marx Thinking 

old age. Ryazanov, when he discovered the Note- 
books, even dared to call them "inexcusable pedan- 
try."* i,' 

Works on pre-capitalist society, like Morgan's An- 
cient Society, excited Marx (though not as uncritically 
as Morgan's work later enamored Engels) to further 
develop what he had earlier called "the Asiatic mode 
of production" and had first developed in the Grun- 
drisse as one of the four forms of human develop- 
ment. In the Ethnological Notebooks he, at the same 
time, singled out a new feminist dimension when he 
drew attention to the fact that the Iroquois women, and 
the Irish women before English conquest, both had 
greater freedom than women under capitalism. Clearly, 
what he was developing was a multilinear, dialectical 
view of human development beginning with the gens. 

Now that we have the complete Marx oeuvres — 
complete, that is, in that we now have both the pre- 
viously published and the heretofore unpublished 
works — it is the maturity of our age which can aid us 
in the hard labor of working out Marx's philosophy of 
"revolution in permanence" and which demands a dif- 
ferent attitude to Marx's unpublished documents as 
contrasted to -post-Manc Marxists of another period. 

Thus with eyes of 1983 we can see that, when Marx's 
Humanist Essays first became known in the 1920s — or 
even as they reappeared in the 1950s on the actual 
historic stage ,of East European revolt — the attitude 
seemed to be a matter of contrasting the young to the 
mature Marx, as if there were two different Marxs, 
instead of one Marx who was constantly developing his 
Promethean vision as measured against the objective 
and subjective situation of his age. And when we take 
a second look at the discussions around the Grun- 
drisse when that became available in the late 1950s, we 
see that the question of the "Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction" was then reduced to a question of feudalism, 
of at best a recording of past history, rather than grasp- 
ing it as an expression of Marx's new appreciation for 
all pre-capitalist societies. Inherent in them were the 
new paths to revolution, which Marx made crystal clear 
in his Ethnological Notebooks and the correspondence 
with revolutionaries and scholars around that question 
in his last yeans. > 

If we take a second look at another new moment of 
Marx's last decade, this time one in which Engels had 
participated — the 1875 Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme — we not only see that it took Engels 15 years 
before he could get the German Social-Democracy to 
publish it, but must ask ourselves why, even then, did 
the very point in question, the relationship of philo- 

8. See Chapter 12 of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation 

and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, "The Last Writings of 

Marx Point a Trail to the 1980s", especially. Section 2, "The. 

* • 'Unknown 1 Ethnological' Notebooks; the Unread Drafts of ' 
1 the letter to Zasulich, as Well as the Undigested 1882 Pre- 
face to the Russian Edition of the Cf^nmunist Manifesto." 


at this moment is that nothing will be said or done 
about the trials the Communist rulers are planning 
against the revolutionary dissidents, Kuron, Mod- 
zelewski, and other KOR founders. 

Because what both Russia and the U.S. are continu- 
ously preparing for is the ultimate confrontation be- 
tween the two super-powers, they must both worry 
about the revolts at home and jockey for positions 
throughout the world. Thus U.S. imperialism is all over 
again whitewashing Israel's genocidal role in Lebanon 
and sending it new arms. Far' from that war against 
Lebanon ever having ended, the so-called peace which 
U.S. imperialism engineered merely transformed open 
warfare into a war of attrition, which by now has pro- 
duced new warlike stances both in Syria and among 
the Palestinians, directly in the PLO itself. 

There is sure to be another Arab-lsraeli War in the 
offing. _ 

Above all we cannot exclude the possibility of the 
ultimate — a nuclear holocaust between the two Be- 
hemoths, Russia and the U.S. — which the Reagan 
Administration is doing all it can to so exacerbate as to 
put a question mark over the very survival of civiliza- 
tion as we have known it. Faced with such imperialisms 
— whether of the private capitalist or the state- 
capitalist nations — it becomes imperative to measure 
our activities and tasks for the coming year — and, 
indeed, of our whole 30-year existence — against the 
objective movement from practice and against the 
methodology Marx disclosed as he constantly dis- 
covered new paths to revolution. 


sophy to revolution and to organization still remain in 
limbo. The German Social-Democracy paid no more 
attention to it after it was published than before. The 
reason is that the focus of all post-Marx Marxists, be- 
ginning with Engels, even when they took up the 
philosophic question, always focused on the relation- 
ship of dialectics to economics, not to revolution and 
organization. 

Lenin, after the collapse of the Second International, 
did return to Hegel and reoiganized his philosophic 
past. Turning to the Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
Lenin then wrote one of his greatest works, State and 
Revolution, developing the dialectics of revolution not 
as a question just of economics but of the destruction 
of the state. He developed the dialectics of revolution 
so concretely that in that work he never once raised 
the question of "the Party to lead." The organization 
that emerged from the spontaneous actions of the 
masses was the Soviets — and Lenin's first slogan in 
the 1917 Revolution was "All Power to the Soviets." But 
by not repudiating the concept of vanguard party, Le- 
nin's philosophic ambivalence allowed for contradic- 
tory interpretations of what, precisely, was the re- 
lationship of party to mass. 

When Leon Trotsky joined the Bolsheviks and ac- 
cepted Lenin's concept of the Party which he had pre- 
viously attacked, what he accepted was the 1903 con- 
cept without any of the qualifications Lenin had intro- 
duced in both the 1905 and the 1917 Revolutions. 

We alone have related the dialectic not only to actual 
revolution and to a philosophy of revolution but as 
ground for the revolutionary organization itself. That, 
after all, was exactly what was at the center of Marx's 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, which had opposed 
the projected unity of the Maixists and Lassalleans on 
the basis of a program that was devoid of a philosophy 
of revolution. That, to Marx, was the theoretic prepara- 
tion needed for both revolution and the transition, 
after the conquest of power, to the ultimate goal of 
ending the division between mental and manual labor 
and creating totally new human relations. 

What permeated our Marx centenary National Tour 
around the publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx's Philosophy os devolution, was its 
challenge to all post-Marx Marxists. (“he National Tour 
was the most extensive we have had, not only geo- 
graphically beyond where we have actual locals, but in 
its focus on the four forces of revolution as Reason we 
have singled out — Labor, Black and all minorities, 
Women's Liberationists, and Youth. Just as there was 
not a single one of the Black and national liberation 
audiences we addressed that did not include the ques- 
tion of Women's Liberation in their lecture requests on 
the tour this year, so there was not a single historic 
period that failed to .have a very , great, urgdney -for 
today, as, witness the impact of the 1905 Russian Re- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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volution not only on the 1906-11 Iranian Revolution, 
but on the Iranian Revolution of 1979. 

Marx's works as a totality have so illuminated the 
relationship of philosophy as action for future genera- 
tions of revolutionaries that no Marxist will ever again 
be able to limit Marx's Humanism to "economics." 

Thus, lectures on Marxist-Humanism were sponsored 
by four different Afro-American Studies departments, a 
Third World Women's Conference and an Iranian Con- 
ference — which revealed how very relevant to the 
activities of the Third World is the Marx centenary 
because of their own great passion for a philosophy of 
revolution and their intense interest in the Second 
America. Indeed, it is impossible to separate theory 
from our activities in the Black world, whether here or 
in South Africa, as is clear from the invitation to Lou 
Turner, co-author of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Ameri- 
can Black Thought, to represent Marxist-Humanism at 
the Black Consciousness Movement’s commemoration 
of Soweto here in June. (See Worker's Journal, p. 3, 
this issue.) 

It is in that same context that the editor of News & 
Letters, Charles Den by, sees the new paragraph on 
Marx and the Black world, written on the tour, as the 
focus of our new Introduction to American CiviKzation 
on Trial we are preparing this year on its 20th anniver- 
sary (see Denby's Worker's Journal, N&L, June, 1983). 
We plan to have the new edition of this history of the 
two-way road — from Africa to the U.S. via the West 
Indies and back again — off the press for the August 
27 March on Washington. 

The second pamphlet we plan for this Marx centen- 
ary year is one written by anti-nuclear activist Peter 
Wermuth directly on the relationship of Marx's writings 
in his last decade to the Third World today. It is both 
original and has so seriously grappled with the Ethnol- 
ogical Notebooks that no way is left to think that 
Marx's philosophy of "revolution in permanehce" is 
abstract. It is sure to have as much organizational im- 
pact as our actual activities in the support committees 
for the many national liberation movements in which 
we are active. 


the very first public meeting on the National Tour — 
which took us back to our very beginnings in West 
Virginia and our participation in the momentous 1949- 
50 Miners' General Strike. What we had not expected 
was that this prologue to our birth as Marxist-Human- 
ists would come alive in 19fj3 not only in thought but 
through the living participants in that strike, who were 
resent and still identified with Marxist-Humanism, 
oth as we were in 1950 and as we are now develop- 
ing Marx's Marxism as a totality and a trail to the 1980s. 

This remembrance of things past, not only as history, 
but as methodology to work out for today, carried 
through in New York, when the Tamiment Library, 
which already has the microfilm of our Archives — 
"Marxist-Humanism, from 1941 to Today" 9 — asked for 
an interview for their Oral History of the Left, precisely 
on that 1950 event and our participation in it, because 
it was a missing page from American' labor history. By 
the time the tour was completed oh the West Coast; 
other Marxist-Humanists who had been active in West 
Virginia discussed their remembrance with the eyes of 
1983. 

In a word, by no accident whatever, the Marx cen- 
tenary year has led to the decision to publish a pam- 
phlet by Andy Phillips and other participants on the 
1950 Miners' General Strike both as 1950 activity and as 
1983 view of it. This is a special need today when 
rank-and-file labor confronts its so-called labor leader- 
ship as the actual bodyguard of capital, forcing down 
the workers' throats all those unconscionable conces- 
sions. Contrast that to the thought and actions of rank- 
and-file labor when confronted with a labor leader like 
John L. Lewis, who was a militant — but nevertheless, 
when confronted by the might of both the state and 
the judiciary, ordered the miners to return to work. 
The workers not only answered "No", but revealed 
the why underlying their "No." What was spelled out 
was that it was not just a question of wages but the 
kind of labor demanded by the new technology — 
Automation, which they called "a man-killer." 

As the "New Technology" has moved from Automa- 
tionto Unimatiori to robotics, what is demanded now 

9. These archives are on deposit at Wayne State University's 
Walter Reuther Library of Labor and Urban Affairs under 
their title: "The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection.'' Microfilm 
copies of the 7000-page collection are available from WSU. 


is not only political as well as economic answers but 
philosophic answers reaching deep down to the divi- 
sion between mental and manual work .characteristic of 
all class societies, which must be abolished. 

It was, after all, that question which transformed the 
book that was in process during that momentous Min- 
ers' General Strike, then called "Marxism and State- 
Capitalism", into the book that was published in 1958 
as Marxism and Freedom. It laid the philosophic 
ground for listening to all those new movements from 
practice where we heard the new voices and recorded 
them, in pamphlets ranging from Workers Battle 
Automation to Maryland Freedom Union, from Free- 
dom Riders Speak for Themselves to The Free Speech 
Movement and the Negro Revolution. The turbulent 
1960s showed, at the same time, that too many in the 
new generation of revolutionaries thought that activity, 
activity, activity was enough arid that theory could be 
picked up "en route", so that when the pre-revolu- 
tionary situation did not mature into a full-blown rev- 
olution in 1968, we felt the need to return to the, 
Hegelian dialectic "in and for itself" as ground for the 
dialectics of liberation for our age. 

The task of writing Philosophy and Revolution was 
made easier by the emergence of a whole new Third 
World whose greatest theorist, Frantz Fanon, arrived at 
the same philosophic conclusion as we — the need for a 
new Humanism. Our pamphlet on Frantz Fanon, So- 
weto and American Black Thought can be seen as an 
extension of Philosophy and Revolution. Nor was it 
any accident that both the chapter on the East Euro- 
pean revolts, which took off from the theory and the 
actuality of sjtate-capitalism, and the chapter on the 
"new passioris and new forces", which included the 
Sheng Wu-lien, were in part written by the actual rev- 
olutionary forces involved. 

The publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liber- 
ation and Man's Philosophy of Revolution completed 
what we have called the trilogy of revolution which 
began with Marxism and Freedom and continued with 
Philosophy and Revolution. It was with its completion 
that the expanded Resident Editorial Board-National 
Editorial Board meeting on January 1, 1983 decided to 
transform our national gathering this year into a Con- 
stitutional Convention. 


The third pamphlet we are undertaking comes out of 


IV. The Constitutional Convention and our Tasks for 1983-84 


Just as the relationship between the objective situa- 
tion and the subjective response of revolutionaries is 
the measure set by Marx's entire life and thought, so it 
is that measure which demands that we answer not 
only what this year or this new book has achieved in 
relationship to the objective situation, but that we test 
ourselves throughout the entire period of our 30-year 
existence. 

The reference we had made in our Constitution to 
that 1949-50 strike — "Since the 1949-50 miners' strike 
and the advent of automation, the problem of guiding 
their own destiny has moved to the point of produc- 
\ tion itself and posed the basic question: 'What kind of 
labor should man do? Why should there be a division 
between mental and manual labor?' " — does not re- 
veal our participation in that historic event. 

What 1983 has made clear is not only the significance 
of our participation but above all the objective rele- 
vance of this to today. Whether the question now is 
that of the "new technology" of robotics (which was 
then called automation); or whether the question is 
Reaganomics, Reaganpolitics and Reaganism's warlike 
stance (which was then spelled out as the Korean War 
and McCarthyism), it becomes necessary to look at the 
Constitution in the light of what we have since pro- 
duced, on the one hand, and, on the other, the en- 
veloping threat of nuclear war. The challenge to 
post-Marx Marxists that we issued with the publication 
of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution was not just a philosophic 
one. By no accident whatever it was issued to revolu- 
tionary Marxists. 

Upon the publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
liberation and Man's Philosophy of Revolution, we 

came up with the "slogan": Three Books, not One — 
by which we meant that the new book, along with 
Manism and Freedom and Philosophy and Revolution, 
made a trilogy of revolution which in each case related 
itself to the whole movement from practice to theory 
which is itself a form of theory. It was for this reason 
that, far from being deterred by the pervasive McCar- 
thyism of the 1950s and the bourgeois ideologues who 
had declared the period to be "the end of ideology", 
we launched News & Letters. Those who did not see 


that period as a new revolutionary beginning (and that 
included much of the Left) hardly considered that the 
time for raising the banner of Marxist-Humanism. 

As we put it in the Prologue to our pamphlet on 25 
Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., our beginnings 
focused on: 1) a new stage of production — Automa- 
tion and the workers battling against it; 2) a new stage 
of cognition — Marx's Humanist Essays as they were 
brought onto the historic stage in East Europe (and 
Poland, in rebellion today, never lets you forget that 
fight for freedom) ; and 3) new forms of organization — 
a committee form of organization rooted in a phil- 
osophy of revolution, replacing "party to lead." 

Today we continue to work out for our own age the 
new moments Marx discovered in his last decade: 
First, as he prepared a new and expanded French edi- 
tion of Capital, Marx projected the concentration and 
centralization of capital as leading both to monopoly 
and further colonialism, as well as creation of a world 
market. Second, as he denied that the "Historical 
Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation" was a Universal, 
Marx disclosed new paths to revolution. Third, at the 
very time that he forwarded to Bracke the French edi- 
tion of Capital, he sent the "Marginal Notes" we know 
as Critique of the Gotha Programme, which reveal his 
philosophy of revolution as the ground of organiza- 
tion. _ • 

No doubt, the philosophy of "revolution in perm- 
anence" — i.e. continuous revolution — has been ac- 
cepted "in general" as the theory of revolution by the 
greatest of revolutionaries, no matter how different 
their theories of the Party. Unfortun a t e l y, these post- 
Marx Marxist theoreticians tied it to the concept of the ~ 
vanguard party. It is not true that Lenin alone did that. 
He merely elaborated and concretized the concept of 
Party which the orthodox Marxists, the whole Second 
International, held to. Rosa Luxemburg — who crit- 
icized Lenin on some points and certainly had a greater 
appreciation of the spontaneity of the masses and the 
need for the Party to be deeply immersed in that spon- 
taneity — held on to the concept of the unity of the 
Party because of its vanguard nature, even after the 
Party betrayed and she called the Second International 
"a stinking corpse." As for Trotsky who had fought 


Lenin .so sharply as to be with the Mensheviks rather 
than the Bolsheviks until 1917, he ended by out-van- 
guarding Leninfs concept of the Party. 

It is the lethal contradiction between vanguardist 
conceptions of the Party and the failure to grapple with 
Marx's concept; of "revolution in permanence" which 
has led to so many soured revolutions, and which has 
made us dig deeper into Marx's philosophy of organiza- 
tion as revealed in his Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme though it remained unprobed. What Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution has achieved is the disclosing 
of the integrality of Marx's philosophy of organization 
in his philosophy of revolution. 

This is the ground for the continuation and inten- 
sification of all our activities this year. It goes without' 
saying that to carry out all these tasks — publication of 
the three new pamphlets outlined. here; continuation 
of News & Letters; and the expansion of our activities 
with all the forces of revolution — in the anti-nuke, 
anti-draft, anti-war movement; the Women's Liberation 
Movement; support movements for Latin American, 
East European and African freedom fighters; with the 
student youth; the Black revolutionaries; and rank- 
and-file labor fighting Reaganism and their own bur- 
eaucracy — we will need a substantial Sustaining Fund, 
to which we will ask all our friends and supporters to 
contribute. 

As the National Tour this year has shown, it is pre- 
cisely these writings and activities which have created 
an interest in News and Letters Committees — that is, 
an organization rooted in a philosophy of revolution — 
whether those interested were Women's Liberationists, 
Black intellectuals and activists. Youth or rank-and-file 
workers. if 

It is the philosophy of "revolution in permanence" 
that is the determinant for theoretic preparation for 
revolution. What is now needed is Marxist-Humanist 
organizational growth to help the American revolution 
be. 

— The Resident Editorial Board . 

June 23, 1983 
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I am turning over my column this month to the co- 
editor of News & Letters, Felix Martin, for a report of 
the crisis auto workers are facing — Charles Denby 

The collapse of the Chrysler talks only further demon- 
strates how much the company is in the driver’s seat over 
our UAW union bureaucracy which is supposed to be 
“leading” us. Only it is we auto workers who are being, 
once again, taken for a ride. 

Chrysler had just announced that its profits hit an all 
time high — 50% higher in the second quarter than in the 
first quarter. With earnings up 190% over last year, Chry- 
sler decided to re-pay the remaining $800 million in out- 
standing debts it still owes the government. 

BODYGUARDS FOR CHRYSLER 

The union leadership, which had pressured us into giv- 
ing all the concessions and give-backs to Chrysler, saying 
otherwise the company would “go under,” now expected 
a little reward for being bodyguards of Chrysler’s capital. 
They thought they would be able to walk right in and get 
$1 an hour back off the top from what we gave up. But the 
company said no thank you. After all why should they? 
For the truth of Chrysler’s “recovery” is that it all came 
mi the backs of the workers. Not only was there the mass- 
ive wage and benefit concessions that the UAW leadership 
forced us to agree to back in 1980. What did we get in 
return? Massive unemployment was our reward with 
Chrysler going from 56 plants down to 18. 

And now that the automakers have grown fat by getting 
concession after concession, it doesn’t mean they will 
“Share the wealth.” On the contrary, management and 
union leadership now speak of creating a “new la- 
(C'ontinued on Page 10) 


In-person report: International Farm Crisis Summit 

Farm activists ‘Forging the Links’ 
to deal with agricultural crisis 


by Azadkar and Bob McGuire 

Ottawa, Ontario — Farmers and supporters 
from more than two dozen activist farm 
organizations in North America, Western 
Europe and East Asia gathered here the 
weekend of July 9 for the first International 
Farm Crisis Summit. 

Unlike other agriculture summits, this was not agri- 
business leaders and government officials getting to- 
gether, although politicians wary of the growing militancy 
of fanners organizing provided a chandeliered hall in 
Parliament House itself for the conference meetings. The 
participants came together intent on “Forging the Links” 
— the conference title — among farmers’ groups in the 
U.S., Canada, and internationally, and with labor, peace 
and other movements of opposition. 

The need for “forging the links” has become clear when 
we look at the devastation that farmers are facing. In the 
U.S. and Canada farmers are being driven off the land by 
bank foreclosures and by low farm prices. They are being 
replaced by corporate farms, which are nearly the only 
ones able to afford the huge capital investment necessary 
to farm today. 

But the farmers have been organizing to fight back. 
Sometimes they have stormed foreclosure sales, stopping 
them outright. Other times they have organized penny 
auctions at these foreclosure sales so that the farm and 
equqtment can be given back to the farmers. New organ- 
izations, such as the North American Farm Alliance 
(NAFA), which is organizing farmers and actively seeking 


links with workers as well as with movements of Blacks 
and women, are springing up. 

It was to face this crisis in agriculture and to organize 
opposition to it, that activists in the farm movement came 
together in Ottawa. It was also why we from News & 
Letters came to listen and participate. 

The urgency was caught by a Nebraska wheat farmer 
who had just driven 29 hours to get here, and who told us 
“We worked to the last minute preparing for the harvest 
that may begin today, but I told the others I had to come 
here — if we can’t do something about prices immediate- 
ly, we’re out of farming.” 

He was enthused to hear that the day before, farmers 
from Holland, France, Germany and Denmark had talked 
about their own similar problems, and what they were 
doing in opposition. 

THE INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION 

The most exciting feature of the Summit was its inter- 
nationalism, and it transformed the assembly as the days 
went on. The feeling of solidarity was contagious. The 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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On this double 20th anniversary of the famous 1963 
March on Washington and the first publication of 
American Civilization on Trial, the struggle con- 
tinues. The planned Aug. 27, 1983 March on Washing- 
ton is taking place when the deep economic recession 
spells out Depression for the Black world, not only in 
terms of unemployment — especially that of the 
youth which is an incredible 50% — but in the whole 
field of civil rights, where that supreme artificer, 
President Reagan, is trying to roll back what civil 
rights struggles had achieved over the past two de- 
cades. 


American Civilization on Trial cast a new illumina- 
tion on the two-way road between Africa and the U.S. 
via the West Indies by showing that what, to the 
capitalists, was the triangular trade of rum, molasses 
and slaves, was, to the Blacks, the ever-live tri- 
angular development of internationalism, masses in 
motion and ideas. This triangular development re- 
mains the dominant force to this day. 


What American Civilization on Trial reveals is both 
Marx’s deep American roots and his Promethean vis- 
ion. Take the succinct way in which Marx pinpointed 
the situation in the Civil War at its darkest moment, 
as the war dragged on and the Southern generals 
were winning so decisively as to produce a defeatist 
attitude in the North. Where others looked at the 
military forces, Marx looked at the forces of revolu- 
tion: “A single Negro regiment would have a 
remarkable effect on Southern nerves ... a war of 
this kind must be conducted along revolutionary lines 


rp: y . 
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MacKinnon’s theory Ihingifies’ women 


Dear Sisters, 

I want to review Catharine MacKinnon’s two-part ar- 
ticle published in Signs (Spring 1982, Summer 1983), cal- 
led respectively: “Feminism, Marxism, Method and the 
State: An Agenda for Theory” and “Feminism, Marxism, 
Method, and the State: Towards Feminist Jurisprudence” 
which is being widely discussed in the academic feminist 
movement and in the feminist press. In a column this size 
it is impossible to go into all her arguments, so I will try 
and single out what I consider most important. 

MacKinnon argues convincingly that there is no objec- 
tive view of the world, that what is presented as objec- 
tivity is in fact, “the male point of view (which) forces 
itself upon the world as its way of apprehending it.” She 
shows this quite beautifully in a long discussion of how 
rape is viewed by the law. 

FLAWED ANALYSIS 

Yet what is flawed in MacKinnon’s analysis is that she 
insists, again and again, that the male point of view has 
become reality. To MacKinnon, women have become the 
object: “How can women,” she asks, “as reified, ‘thin- 
gified in the head,’ complied in the body, see our condit- 
ion as such?” She has to ask that question because with 
her analysis there really is no way a woman could be 
anything but paralyzed. 

To get out of this bind, MacKinnon invents something: 
“Ip order to account for women’s consciousness (much 
less propagate it) feminism must grasp that male power 
produces the world before it distorts it.” But how can 
women “grasp that male power produces the world” if we 
are so objectified and reified? Her answer is through 
“consciousnesss raising” (CR) which she sees as the 
“method of practice and theory of social change of the 
women’s movement.” But how did we ever arrive at CR 
in file first place and why did women’s liberation become 
a movement? 

There is nothing in MacKinnon’s articles about our 
roots in the civil rights and anti-Vietnam war movements 


of the 1960s. MacKinnon simply doesn’t see that women 
have fought against the male distortion of reality 
throughout history and never totally accepted it, never 
became totally “thingified in the head.” 

Because MacKinnon is not grounded in women’s real 
lives, thoughts and activities, her conclusion in the first 
article places both our revolt and the new world women 
are to create, only in the realm of consciousness: “the 
pursuit of consciousness becomes a form of political prac- 
tice.” Her conclusion in the second article reveals just 
how far she is from the vision of totally new human relat- 
ionships that marked the beginning of the Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement in the 1960s: “Justice will require 
change, not reflection — a new jurisprudence, a new rela- 
tion between life and law.” 

RAMPANT ANTI-MARXISM 

Unfortunately, what I think is most attractive to some 
feminists about MacKinnon’s articles is her rampant 
anti-Marxism. MacKinnon claims that Marxism “posits 
and refers to a reality outside thought which it considers 
to have an objective — that is, truly nonsocially perspec- 
tival — content.” 

In fact, from his 1884 Essays, through Capital to his last 
writings, the Ethnological Notebooks, Marx had a devas- 
tating critique of just the kind of “objective” science that 
MacKinnon accuses him of propagating. In Capital, for 
example, Marx’s whole critique and the very reason he 
used (he word “fetish” to describe a commodity, was to 
show that the capitalist point of view forces itself upon 
the world. But to get beyond that fetishized view of rea- 
lity, Marx did what no one else had done — he created the 
category of freely-associated labor. 

And again in his last writings, the Ethnological 
Notebooks, we see Marx’s continuing awareness of the 
vacuousness of the empiric method as he criticized the 
new anthropologists even as he worked out new paths to 
revolution. For example, Marx noticed that even when 
the anthropologist John Lubbock noted that “relationships 
through females is the prevalent custom” in a society, he 


continued to talk of “a man’s heirs.” Marx noted con- 
temptuously: “But then they are not the man’s heirs; 
these civilized asses cannot free themselves of their own 
conventionalities.”* 

The false dichotomy which MacKinnon tries to create 
between feminism and what she defines as Marxism, 
shows such ignorance of genuine Marxism that one can 
only suspect her of deliberately misrepresenting Marx’s 
philosophy. Perhaps what is most telling about Mac- 
Kinnon’s articles is that they give the Women’s Liberation 
Movement no direction at all. We will not go back 15 
years to CR nor rely on “Justice” requiring anything. It 
is Marx’s Marxism — Marx’s method — that can give us 
direction as we ground ourselves in women’s thought and 
activity* from Seneca Depot in New York to Central 
America, and from South Africa to South USA as we 
fight for a new society and totally new human relations. 

— Terry Moon 

•For a feminist analysis of Marx’s Ettinotogicai Notebooks see Raya 
Dunayevsfcaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
RhHosopby of Revolution. 
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NWSA: how to end oppression of women? 


Columbus, Ohio — It was very exciting to participate in 
the National Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) Con- 
ference on Feminist Education which was held at Ohio 
State University and attended by about 2,500 women June 
26-30. Most of the women were academics from various 
universities, but there were also some community ac- 
tivists such as the women from the Seneca Depot En- 
campment, who like ourselves had come to try and relate 
feminist thought and activity in academia with feminist 
movements in our communities. 

The diversity of topics in over 200 workshops, from 
feminist perspectives on literature, history and art, to 
images of women in religion and pornography and from 
women’s historic activity in 19th century England and 
Germany to current movements in Latin America showed 
the international scope and creativity of today’s women’s 
movement. 

JUST SHIFT PRIORITIES? 

But the one thing that women wanted most to learn, but 
which was too often left unspoken, was how to end the 
oppression of women. While speakers like Deirdre Eng- 
lish in her keynote address, pointed to the need to demili- 
tarize and restructure the American economy, she spoke 
as if it were simply a question of shifting priorities and 
convincing people that “the demand for comparable 
worth pay is just ...” 

Marian Lowe, from Boston University, said that be- 
cause the oppression of women is so tied to the social 
structure, the changes needed were “going to have to be 
radical.” She cited “radical and Marxist-socialist femin- 
ists” as “having done the most revolutionary scholarship 
outside accepted structures,” but she gave no concrete 
examples of what she meant in either case. It was as If 
the speakers were afraid to say the word, “revolution,” 
but isn’t that what is needed? Do we still have illusions 
that relying on the “gender gap” in electoral politics will 
get us to anything new? 

At the plenary on Racism and Anti-Semitism in the 
Women’s Movement, Barbara Smith, a 'Black woman 
from Kitchen Table Press, was the only one to stress that 
fighting racism must take a political form and that 
women should not be seen merely as victims, but that 
creative struggles, especially of minority women, must be 
brought out if we are to move forward. 

OPENNESS TO MARXIST FEMINISM 

In our own conversations, we sensed a new openness to 
the concept of Marxist feminism, which we felt concretely 
when 40 women attended a workshop in which I presented 
a paper on “Hidden Dimensions in the Lives of Margaret 
Fuller and Rosa Luxemburg;” I tried to> bring out the 
revolutionary and feminist dimensions of both these 
, .women as inseparable and related their thought and work 


to that of MarX, especially on the question of Man/ Woman 
relations, and to the problems facing today’s Women’s 
Liberation Movement. 

We had many conversations at our literature table and 
in other workshops as well. There was a great deal of 
interest in the works of Raya Dunayevskaya, whom many 
women had learned about during her recent lecture tour, 
and also (to our surprise) in our pamphlet, “Marx’s Con- 
cept of Woman.” We intend to write to the women we met 
with hope of continuing a dialogue around developing a 
theory for the women’s movement which will not remain 
purely academic, as this was one of the problems with the 
conference itself. 

We hope that some of these new points can be devel- 
oped through our correspondence this year and at next 
year’s conference, in which minority women, working 
class women and community organizers expressed a de- 
sire to participate in a less “purely academic” way in 
which papers need not be read but in which main points 
can be presented and discussed to give all participants 
more voice in the conference. 

— Suzanne Casey 
Women’s Liberation-News & Letters 


Women, workers from Southern-based Hanes Co. plants 
which manufacture hosiery and underwear and none of 
which are unionized, attended an informal hearing spon- 
sored by the Coalition of Labor Union Women ana other 
women’s rights groups on July 14. The women are fight- 
ing unequal pay, inhuman workloads, speed-up and a pro- 
duction system which “turns arms, wrists and tendons 
into machinery,” resulting in serious health problems 
such as tendonitis and Carpal Tunnel Syndrome. Hanes is 
the company behind the slogan, “Nothing beats a great 
pair of legs.” 

* * * 

Women from 24 countries met in Rotterdam in April to 
form a feminist network to oppose forced prostitution 
and to givp refugee status to women escaping from sexual 
enslavement and mutilation. In San Francisco on July 19, 
15 members of the U.S. Prostitutes Collective picketed the 
Hall of Justice protesting police violence, illegal arrests 
and racism against prostitutes. The women said that they 
are working for prostitutes, immediate rights and to find 
pathways to a new society in which prostitution is not 
forced upon human beings. 

* 4 : * 

In New Delhi, on June 20, 200 women burst into the 
home of a Supreme Court lawyer, whom they stripped 
and beat to protest the “dowry death” of his wife, Chan- 
dramohini. Her parents charge she was killed because 
they were unable, to meet dowry demands for a TV set, 
refrigerator and motor scooter. 


In Belfast, in early July, the Organization of Concerned 
Teachers arranged a delegation of seven women and one 
man, all relatives of plastic bullet victims, who went to 
Dublin to urge the government to press a case against 
Britain in the European Court of Human Rights. Teachers 
are especially concerned because 7 of the 14 deaths from 
plastic bullets have been children, most recently 11-year- 
old Stephen McConomy who died in April after being hit 
in the back of the head by a plastic bullet fired from only 
17 feet away. 


Eyewitness report of Seneca Depot protest 


Romulus, New York — On August 1, two thousand 
women marched two miles from the Women’s Encamp- 
ment for a Future of Peace and Justice to confront the 
Seneca Army Depot with symbolically theatric rituals op- 
posing militarism in general and the shipment of Cruise 
and Pershing II nuclear missiles to Europe from the 
depot specifically. 

About 200 women climbed over the fence and were ar- 
rested by the military. Large numbers of state, county 
and local police separated the women from a counter- 
demonstration of local residents who brandished Ameri- 
can flags and showed fear and hatred of the women they 
called “Commie dykes.” 

The threat of violence against the August l action had 
already materialized on Saturday, July 30, when 150 
women began a 15-mile historic Peace Walk from Seneca 
Falls, New York to the depot. We were re-enacting the 
region’s history of freedom movements: an anti-war 
meeting of Iroquois women in 1590; widespread partici- 
pation in the Underground Railroad; the 1848 first Wo- 
men’s Rights Convention. We wore tunics with the names 
of women we admired; Rosa Parks, Sojourner Truth, 
Harriet Tubman, and many more. 

In Waterloo, w.e were met by an angry mob of 300 
flag-waving people who blockaded a bridge on out route. . 
' -Local police, and’ county ■ sheriffs tokl both groups to dis- 
, perse, promising aq alternate roqtefot; (he pvafCh. but we 


angrily replied that we had a permit and were doing no 
wrong. Fifty-four women sat down in the roadway and 
were arrested and held for trial on Aug. 3 on charges of 
disorderly conduct. 

The encampment itself opened July 4 with several hun- 
dred women in solidarity with the British Peace Camps. 
Women of all ages poured in for August l from all over 
the Midwest and Northeast, as well as from Germany, 
Canada, Scotland and England. (See Readers’ Views for a 
report from a woman from Scotland.) 

In the Encampment, women form small autonomous 
“affinity groups,” in which women determine their own 
actions by consensus. I found the camp’§ lengthy decis- 
ion-making process frustrating, but the spirit of com- 
munity and cooperation was very supportive. Like Carol 
(who reported in the July N&L on British Peace Camps), 
I found activity overemphasized and an avoidance of 
theory, but I too was impressed by the outpouring of 
artistic expression at the camp. 

Only a handful of the campers were Black or Latina, in 
an area which is near industrial cities and in which mi- 
grant workers pick the produce. This raised the major 
question posed by the existence and self-development of 
the camp — how to connect to other freedom movements 
fighting against .this sick and militaristic.society? It is a 
question which -rteedsto be worked out. 1 1 - 

— Susan Van Gelder 
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Dockers shut S.F. ports for union rights 


San Francisco, Cal. — A mass confrontation of over 
1,2Q0 waterfront workers at the small port of Richmond 
and a strike on the same day of all ships and docks in the 
entire San Francisco Bay Area forced a settlement from 
a company that had been bypassing the union for over six 
months. The militant action included defiance of a re- 
straining order from a court as well as arbitration rulings 
against us. 

The Levin Metals Corporation has been ignoring the 
historic jurisdiction of the locals of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union in the load- 
ing of green petroleum coke at its Pier 5 Terminal in the 
small Richmond harbor. Although only 15 or so jobs are 
involved when an occasional ship docks there, the scar- 
city of available work in thte industry due to automation 
has had us on the alert abodt this scab operation. Up until 
now the union officialdom has responded to the Levin 
violation with merely token picketing, but when they at- 
tempted to repeat that practice this time there was a big 
reaction against them in the longshore local here. 

MASS PICKETING 

During a discussion on Friday, June 24, about what to 
do against the vessel which was to arrive the next day, a 
very active member of the local told the paid officials 
that he wouldn’t even go to Richmond if the union didn’t 
aim for mass picketing. What followed that, a co-worker 
told me, was that the officials got “at least 200 phone 
calls’’ demanding serious action. This may explain why 
we had over 300 pickets on the Richmond scene the next 
day . But since they were constrained by instructions not 
to shut the operation down entirely, the pressure from the 
ranks for mdre decisive action continued. 

So the decision was made on Sunday to shut down all the 
ports in the Bay Area and that was done the next morning. 
That startling strike along with the presence of at least 1,200 
very angry pickets in Richmond led the Levin Corporation to 
halt their entire operation, and by late afternoon they con- 
ceded with a settlement. 

It should be especially noted that the notorious racist kil- 
ler-cops of Richmond were immobilized in the face of the 
mass demonstration of Blacks, Chicanos, Asians, whiter, 
Hawaiian Islanders, etc., including men and women. These 
police announced rules for the conduct of this mass of work- 
ers but wisely refrained from trying to enforce them when 
they were openly violated by the pickets. 

We were also especially pleased by the good turnout from 

Agar steals more than 

a time 

Chicago, ID. — In July an Agar mechanic was fired for 
tiying to carry a small ham out of the plant -in his lunch 
box. Most of the talk afterward was speculation about 
whether he had been set up and commentary on the 
stupidity of risking your job by stealing. 

What occurred to me, though, was the comparison be- 
tween the pettiness of that worker’s theft and the enor- 
mity of what the company steals from us every day. They 
take our health, our dignity, our time and the wealth that 
we have produced. 

What about the more frequent, lingering illnesses 
caused by the cold temperatures in the plant — the bad 
backs and sore arms and shoulders, or the pain, stiffness 
and swelling, especially in our hands? How many of us 
have been cut or gotten our hands caught in machines or 
conveyors? Workers with serious injuries ask, “What if 
this plant closes? No one else will hire me.” 

We complain that we are treated like “savages” or 
“animals” or “machines.” This is the way things are set 
up ; not just supervisors’ bad attitudes. The company de- 
cides what to produce, by what methods, how much and 
of what quality. We do as we’re told, but we want to 
rebel. We are human beings. We are not just bodies; we 
have minds, too. 

Our labor creates the company’s profit. We could say, 
as Karl Marx did, that we work part of the time for 
ourselves, to earn our wages, and part of the time for the 
company, to make their profit. Marx called the. latter 
“unpaid labor-time.” 

That “unpaid labor-time” is time that we could spend 
with family and friends, working in our communities and 
developing our minds. The wealth that we have produced 
is turned against us as the company seeks ways to auto- 
mate and eliminate our jobs. 

We can’t take back what is ours by stealing more ham. 
What we need to do is to change the whole society so that 
we can work together freely under conditions that main- 
tain and develop our humanity. 

— Agar worker 


Come Join News & Letters Committees at the • 

March for Jobs, Peace, Freedom j 


all the locals, Longshore, Ship Clerks, Walkers and even the 
Ship Scalers who were not sodirectly concerned as the rest of 
us. It remains only to mention and thank the sympathizers 
who swelled the lines. 

HOW TO VMN STRIKES 

The entire scene on that last day was reminiscent of the 
1930S in this area. And as we waited to hear the details of 
the agreement that had been reached, one picket said “If 
we’d run our 1971-72 strike on these lines the outcome 
would have been in our favor.” When I repeated this to 
another brother his comment was, “Right on! And it 
would have been shorter too.” , i 

While we’ve been jubilant about the outcome it is a fact 
that we haven’t seen tee details of the settlement yet, 
although the promise was made that it would be publish- 
ed. And one co-worker assures me that at least one of the 
paid officials is already minimizing tee importance of the 
huge turnout in bringing about the concessions from the 
company. Hard as it may be to believe, he seems to think 
that he and his group “did it” by negotiating the deal. 

. — S.F. docker 

Sanders Bakery fires 200 

Detroit, Mich. — “They gave us five minutes to decide 
what we’re going to do with the rest of our lives and we 
got kicked out the door with no seniority, no nothing.” So 
spoke a young Black woman worker fired along with 200 
other workers from the Fred Sanders Company, a bakery 
and distributor of pastries, cakes and cookies. 

The workers were fired after they voted to reject a 
contract thpt would have eliminated^cost of living as well 
as life insurance and restrict wage increases to under the 
rate of inflation. They had already been forced to accept 
a wage freeze in their last contract. ■ 

‘ “I’ve had over 20 years in the plant and now there is 
nothing,” said one man. “On Wednesday night we voted 
to reject the contract, on Thursday Sanders was sending 
out registered letters and by Friday morning when I re- 
ported for work the guards at Sanders were turning us 
back, passing out pamphlets which said that we were no 
longer employees.” He felt that this was all a set up. 

“The union had told us to vote for the contract or the 
company will he going out of business. But now the union 
is doing nothing.” 

Sanders is in bankruptcy, but the Sanders chairman, 
plus a family which owns a distributor of Sanders pro- 
ducts, has arranged to take over the company, complete 
with a $3,5 million loan package. It appears that they 
want to take over by cutting the wages, eliminating all 
the seniority rights and fringe benefits of the workers. 

Meanwhile new applicants are coming in to try and get 
jobs. Detroit has already seen drugstore workers fired by 
Cunningham drugstores, when they “sold” the company, 
dismissed the workers and union, and hired workers at 
half the wages with no benefits. Sanders is doing the 
same kind of tricks, and workers with 20 and more years 
are put the door, unless they come begging. 

Can the Sanders workers organize to fight what is hap- 
pening to them? One worker summed it up: “Let’s get 
together and do something. Let’s not just take it.” 

— Sanders workers supporter 

UAW at GIVV Toyota? 

Fremont, Cal. — The UAW said the rumor that they 
were conceding to GM/Toyota the right to bypass the old 
workers in the plant isn’t true. They said Toyota doesn’t 
want anything to do with the union or with the old work- 
ers and wants to have working conditions similar to pre- 
unionization in the U.S. Production won’t start till 1985 in 
any case. 

They said they took the Local into receivership because 
it is broke. I think they want to have absolute control. 
Whatever thd concessions made, many used to think 
they’d at least get back in the plant. Everyone has pretty 
well come to the conclusion that won’t happen now, that 
we’ve been sold out. 

If there were unity among the UAW locals and among 
us we could get that plant open under any conditions we 
wanted but the responsibility is up to us. We have a right 
to be in the plant right now instead of being in some 
ridiculous skill center getting $130 a week instead of a 
living wage. 

— Fremont Worker 



companies’ 
newest con 


by John Marcotte 

Capital has found a new weapon in its concessions war 
against American labor. It's called phoney bankruptcy. 
Wilson Foods, the country’s biggest pork producer with 
8,000 workers*, has just used it to cut benefits and slash 
wages 40 to 50%. Manville Corp., the big asbestos pro- 
ducer, used it last year to escape the lawsuits of Workers 
dying from asbestosis and lung cancer while it made $20.3 
million in the first quarter of 1983. The Supreme Court is 
set to rule in the Bildisco case on just how far a bankrup- 
tcy court can go in destroying a labor contract. A Phila- 
delphia appeals court has ruled in that case that there is 
no limit and that National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
rules do not apply. 

The facts of the Wilson Foods case are outrageous. The 
union, United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) 
granted a 41-month wage freeze in the Dec., 1981 master 
pork contract. In March of this year, the union rejected 
any further concessions to Wilson, which made $13 million 
in profits last year. With no warning, on Friday, April 22, 
the company filed Chapter 11 bankruptcy and on Monday 
reduced benefits and cut the wages from $10.69 to $6.50 an 
hour, while its bank gave it $80 million in credits. 

WORKERS SLOWDOWN 

Workers responded with a slowdown. When the com- 
pany suspended workers and locked out whole depart- 
ments, they struck seven plants on June 4. But the con- 
tract forced on them after three weeks includes huge con- 
cessions. 

You know that just like everyone jumped into the con- 
cessions racket after Chrysler got away with it in 1979 — 
thanks to the UAW’s Fraser. If Manville and Wilson get • 
away with these phony bankruptcies that will be only the 
beginning. This is the unions’ payback for their class col- 
laboration in forcing concessions on workers. In the pork 
industry alone, Armour has announced it will close and 
sell all 13 of its unionized plants. Swift and Dubuque 
Packing have already closed plants and reopened them 
under new names with 40 to 50% wage cuts. 

Ever since World War II’s no-strike pledge, American 
unions have learned more and more to collaborate and 
give concessions. But because of the permanent economic 
crisis, it is now no longer convenient for capital to colla- 
borate with the unions. 

Solidarity Day 1981 was a stillbirth. The half million 
militant workers who made it a success scared the hell 
out of tee leaders. Look at how some of them are out to 
wreck the Aug. 27 March for Jobs, Peace and Freedom 
before it gets off the ground. Rank-and-filers who have 
contacted District 65-UAW to help build Aug. 27 have been 
told to talk to local churches! Not a word has gone out to 
the shops. The fact is the unions are afraid to unleash a 
mass movement they won’t be able to control and which 
will sweep them aside. And they’re afraid they won’t be 
able to keep out the Central American war as an issue 
this time like they did in 1981. 

‘WEREWOLF HUNGER’ 

The leaders are so far away from their membership 
they would rather throw in their lot with the companies in 
concessions, and with the Democrats who passed all of 
Reagan’s plans, than with their rank-and-file. 

The fact is that the “werewolf hunger’! for unpaid hours 
of labor that Karl Marx identified as the motive principle 
of capital, resulting in a “Century of protracted Civil War 
between Capital and Labor,” is still the motive force of 
our system, East and West. It is up to the rank-and-file to 
continue that civil war since their leaders have long since 
forgotten there is even a war. Nothing less than a second 
edition of the American Civil War which ended chattel 
slavery can bring wage slavery to an end. 


N.Y.C. subway motormen begin slowdown 


Washington, D.C. 
Saturday, August 27 
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New York, N.Y. — Transit workers on the New York 
subway system began a work-to-rule slowdown when this 
outside “expert”, Henry Williamson, blamed the motor- 
men for the recent derailments. He called them “cow- 
boys,” but if the motormen go faster, it’s because man- 
agement wants them to. 

If they want to know the problem, they should ask us, 
the workers. The main thing is that the tracks, tunnels 
and the cars are in bad shape. Instead of hiring more 
trackmen to fix them, all they do is cosmetic mainte- 
nance and painting. They also have an excess of foremen: 
one for every six workers! 

After the eleventh derailment Simpson had to blame the 


tracks. Usually the Transit Authority (TA) mentions 
something ridiculous like a cracked wheel. They are the 
greatest liars in the world. Simpson can go on TV and lie 
without blinking an eye. 

John Monbach, head of safety for the TA, rides around 
in an armchair at 30 m.p.h. “inspecting” the tracks. One 
derailment happened where they’d just “inspected” 
twice. You could call that train a “management special.” 
The only way to find out is to walk through and inspect 
the trades. But to do that they have to shut down a line. 
The TA won’t let them — they are afraid to investigate. 

— Transit worker 
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Iranian edition of Nationalism, Communism, 
Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 


logy, finding in that refusal a new point of departure for 
world revolution. It began with her return to the Hegelian 
roots of Marxism which in turn revealed Marx’s Marxism 
which makes clear that post-Marx Marxists had rooted 
themselves in a truncated Marxism since they did not 
have the works of his last decade. She had rediscovered a 
total philosophy of revolution in which the determinant is, 
not technology, but self-developing human beings who 
are not just force but Reason for revolution. 

THE NEWNESS AND profundity of the philosophic 
questions these movements raised made Dunyayevskaya 
develop further her original idea that the “movement 
from practice is itself a form of theory.” The key is that 
the movement from practice does not release Marxist 
revolutionaries from their responsibilities. Quite the con- 


tempted to deepen the revolution from mere overthrow of 
the Shah to actual freedom and new human relations. But 
what is equally true is that the thought and activity of 
Marxist revolutionaries was deeply separated from the 
masses in motion, a separation that became absolute at 
the high point of the revolution. 

Rather than feeling compelled to reorganize to catch up 
with the revolution, the Left instead chose to so narrow 
the very concept of revolution as to identify its expression 
with Khomeini. Thus tailending his “anti-imperialism” 
meant tailending also his aim for the revolution. Those of 
us today, who have become oppressively aware of Kho- 
meini’s counterrevolution, certainly can’t reduce once 
again the whole preparation for revolution to strategy and 
tactics and plunge ourselves into the indulgence of pure 



Iranian women, demonstrating on International Women’s Day, 1979, were the first to oppose Khomeini’s regime. 


by Raha 

We are presently — the fourth year since the 1979 Iran- 
ian Revolution — in the year of the Marx centenary. This 
is no mere coincidence; rather it is the year when, fi- 
nally, Marx’s Marxism can be seen as a totality. It is only 
now that we have the works of his last decade where he 
turned to what we now call the Third World in the Ethno- 
logical Notebooks. It is only now that we can see that 
I Marx kept working out his whole life as a revolutionary 
the question of how to begin anew. We have gone through 
an actual revolution — a revolution so massive, and so 
persistent in the long preparatory strikes that became a 
General Mass Political Strike which drove the Shah along 
with his backers, U.S. imperialism, from power. Yet we 
are now under the whip of counterrevolution, one that 
emerged right from within the revolution which it turned 
so brutally to destroy. We must, therefore, seriously ask 
ourselves: why is it that we let Khomeini usurp that spon- 
taneous revolt as if he, Khomeini, was that expression of 
elemental revolt of the masses for freedom? 

WHAT IS EVEN worse now is to take defeat as our 
ground and to act today as if there was no way for the 
movement to go any further because of Iran’s technologi- 
cal backwardness, which liberals very nearly automati- 
cally translate as “backwardness of the masses.” This 
kind of economic determinism which identifies the whole 
of revolution with Khomeini, with “backwardness of the 
masses,” with defeat, surely doesn’t leave us anywhere to 
go. What is needed is a closer look at revolution that 
doesn’t begin with what appears to be the end result, but 
looks to the revolutionary process to answer the question 
what happens after the overthrow. This is what compelled 
the translation and publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions, which was written at the start of 
the Third World revolutions and is even more relevant 
today than in the 1960s. Then it was a warning of where 
these revolutions might end without a philosophy of re- 
volution. Now that warning is both tragic fact and indica- 
tion of how we can begin anew. 

The author of this pamphlet, Raya Dunayevskaya, is 
the founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. In a lifetime 
of involvement in diverse revolutionary movements, she 
has completed three comprehensive theoretical-philo- 
sophic works on Marx’s philosophy of revolution as well 
as its development for our age as dialectics of liberation. 
These works are: Marxism and Freedom: from 1776 to 
Today (1958); Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao ( 1973) — both repubhshed 
this year for the Marx centenary. The newest work, just 
off the press, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, makes them what she 
calls a “Trilogy of Revolution” for our age which began 
as a movement from practice to theory which was itself a 
form of theory with its new revolts in production (Auto- 
mation ) r in cognition (in East Europe especially, but also 
in Latin America and Africa and Asia as well as in the 
Black revolts in the U.S. itself), and is now challenging 
both post-Marx Marxists and all theoreticians to rise to 
the point of philosophy. 

SHE WAS AT work on her latest book when the Iranian 
Revolution began in 1978. This led her to work out the 
ramifications of the 1905 Russian-Polish Revolution in the 
East, especially in the 1906-11 Revolution in Iran, where a 
deeper development of the Russian Revolution itself was 
found when it came to the formation of the first women’s 
anjumen (soviet) in history. The work on this latest book 
led her to greet the great demonstration of Iranian 
women liberationists on International Women’s Day 1979 
and spell out its significance as an opening to the second 
chapter of the revolution as well as its international di- 
mension. Along with that was an analysis of the emergent 
retrogression in her March 27, 1979 Political-Philosophic 
Letter “Iran: Unfoldment of and Contradictions within 
the Revolution.” 

This letter and her other Political-Philosophic Letters 
which trace the course of revolution and counterrevolu- 
tion are all published in a separate pamphlet: Iran: Re- 
volution and Counterrevolution. Because the introduction 
she wrote to the Farsi publication of her letters (“The 
Struggle Continues: What Kind of Revolution is Needed in 
the Battle against the Khomeini-IRP Counterrevolution?” 
September 25, 1981) is both a summation of the recent 
revolutionary period in Iran as well as a perspective for 
the future, we felt it necessary to republish it as an ap- 
pendix to this pamphlet. 

What Dunayevskaya saw in the Third World was, not 
geography, but new human dimensions, new forces and 
new passions for the reconstruction of society, whose ma- 
turity is the exact opposite of technological backward- 
ness. Now that the first workers’ state, Russia, too, had 
been transformed into its opposite (state-capitalism), she 
articulated a new concept of revolution, concretized as a 
new relation shq> between the revolution of the technologi- 
cally advanced and the technologically backward coun- 
tries. 

Dunayevskaya pointed to the great passion for freedom 
in our age that does not want to be determined by techno- 


trary, it was the beginning of a new stage of cognition 
about a human relationship to technology that now chal- 
lenged theory itself to meet its demands, to establish a 
new relationship to practice. 

Instead if we fail to work out a new unity between 
theory and practice, the outcome, if not outright betrayal, 
surely initiates a retrogression in thought that rather than 
releasing the creative energies of the new mass rebel- 
lions, stifles the revolution. 

Herein lies the tragedy of the African revolutions that 
began so soon after the revolution. The beginnings of the 
African revolutions were also a proclaiming, even in their 
leaders, of Marxism as humanism. Yet so weighted down 
were the national leaders with the consciousness of techno- 
logical backwardness, the need to industrialize, that they 
turned to one of the two poles of world capital — U. S. or 
Russia. Without the masses, i.e., without their reason as 
the basis of revolution and humanism, there remained no 
wav to escape the objective vortex of the world market. 

EACH REVOLUTION, however, discloses something 
new, unique and challenging. The new in the Iranian 
Revolution reveals both great strength and great weak : 
ness. Four years ago, Iran was the birthplace of the 
greatest, most massive revolution that burst forth and 
brought ever broader and deeper layers of society to the 
actual scene of revolution, and so miraculously put an end 
to the despotic regime of the Shah, armed to the teeth 
with the most sophisticated technological weapons. What 
was even more outstanding than the overthrow of the 
Shah was the flowering of creative energies of millions in 
the ongoing revolution who felt themselves to be not just 
muscle but the Reason of revolution. The shoras that 
emerged at the workplaces were instruments of workers’ 
self-emancipation, of workers’ control over their lives. It 
took two full years of constant state repression both with 
outright force of arms and certainly always with the 
imposition of Islamic ideology to transform them. That 
meant suppressing any initiative outside of opposition to 
“the Great Satan.” 

The same is true for the unemployed and student youth 
who fought the regime on the barricades. It took nothing 
short of closing the universities, even high schools, to 
make those hotbeds of revolutionary activity — and acti- 
vity in this period meant also a search for new revolu- 
tionary ideas — quiescent. The Kurdish fight for self-de- 
termination which is the most democratic and extensive 
in worker takeovers and peasant land seizures, is ongoing 
to this day. Thousands of women mobilizing for five full 
days against Khomeini were the first to make explicit the 
goal of the revolution by declaring “at the dawn of free- 
dom, we have no freedom.” The overriding truth is that 
these revolutionary forces ware also the ones who at- 


sloganeering — this time “Down with Khomeini” in place 
of “Down with the Shah” — as unifying force. No! The 
whole experience of revolution demands that we not ex- 
press ourselves only in terms of what we’re against. What 
is needed is a new unifying principle that builds on the 
high point of the revolution* 

It is true that the revolution that was is no longer on- 
going, however, the great experience of the masses in 
creating the revolution and taking the first breath of free- 
dom is not going to disappear so easily. The elemental 
creativity of diverse forces of revolution — workers, pea- 
sants, youth, women, minorities (Kurds especially) — 
meant also a new consciousness of what is possible which 
will not sink into the void being created by Khomeini’s 
counterrevolution. At this moment, when the objective 
crises are deeper than ever and the hardship of the mas- 
ses more than before, that consciousness can become the 
regenerating force for a revival of mass activities. That’s 
when a new beginning in the very concept of revolution 
becomes crucial: one that can open a perspective of total 
uprooting and become ground for actual revolution by 
spelling out what we are for. It is therefore imperative to 
begin anew by preparing ourselves theoretically for the 
next stage of the revolution. The contribution of this 
pamphlet is what I hope can become a taking-off point in 
that direction. * May 20, 1983 

4 In her keynote address to the Conterence of the Center for Iranian Re- 
search and Analysis (Washington. D.C., April 2-3, 1983). Raya Dunayevskaya 
develops such a view of the totality of Marx’s oeuvres as that new unifying 
principle. In her talk on “The Todayness of Marx’s Humanism in the Cen- 
tenary of Marx's Death," she especially pointed to the significance of the 
discoveries of Marx's last decade as that which challenges all the post-Marx 
Marxists. 
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Nationwide protests against Reagan’s Latin American policy 


Mexicans boycott 
Detroit 

Detroit, Mich. — The same day that President Reagan 
gave his war speech on Central America — July 26 — 
about -60 Detroiters picketed the offices of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS), protesting INS’s 
policy of shipping El Salvadoran refugees back to that 
blood-soaked land on Mexicana Airlines. We were all very 
conscious of the war preparations as we marched, 
whether from the news- broadcasts on ship movements, or 
from the police photographer who carefully took “por- 
trait” shots of each demonstrator. Yet the spirit was 
high as we shouted: “INS, it is clear: Salvadorans must 
Stay here!” 

Our picket line drew unionists and church activists. 
Black, white and Latino, all determined to stop the depor- 
tation of Salvadoran refugees. One of the church people 
was active in the “sanctuary” movement. He said they 
were prepared to hide people in homes if necessary. A 
young Mexican-American woman said she was sickened 
by the idea that a Mexican government airline would be 
the one to do INS’s dirty work — the “death flights.” 

The INS office was a fine spot to hold the demonstra- 
tion ( Everyone knows that it isn’t just Salvadorans who 
get deported from there. Mexican workers in Detroit are 
picked up every week and sent to Mexico. But only Salva- 
dorans are sent to nearly certain death. 

As we walked, a group of young men and women in the 
“Youth Corps” were cutting weeds across the street. 
After a while they came to join the picket line. One asked 
whether the picket was against Reagan. When I said it 
was, he said, “That’s good enough for me,” and started 
marching. 

— Participant 

Chicago, 111. — On July 6 at noon, about 50 of us pic- 
keted the Mexicana Airlines office in Chicago’s loop. The 
demonstration was sponsored by a University of Illinois 



— News A Letters photo 


Detroit protest against Mexicana Airlines. 

at Chicago (UIC) campus organization, Committee in 
Support of El Salvador and Central America. What was so 
good to see was that our demonstration drew others from 
UIC as well as some community organizers from Pilsen 
— a mostly Mexican neighborhood. 

What struck me immediately was the response from 
passers-by to our picket line. Whereas the Vietnam war 
went on for years before most people opposed it, the re- 
sponse to our demonstration showed how much people are 
already against Reagan’s imperialist plans for Central 
America. One of us had only a few leaflets left and said, 
“I’m almost finished.” A man in a business suit walking 
by took the last leaflet and very seriously replied, “No, 
you’ve just begun.” 

People had good responses to the leafleting with many 
people asking what they could do to help stop the death 
flights. Most gratifying of all was that so many busy 
Chicagoans took their lunch hour to join our picket line 
and march against Mexicana. 

— Terry Moon 


‘Guatemala in Rebellion: Unfinished History’ 


Guatemala in Rebellion: Unfinished History, edited 
by Jonathan L. Fried, Marvin E. Gettleman, Deborah 
T. Levenson, and Nancy Peckenham. New York: Grove 
Press, 1983. 

As a desperate Reagan daily escalates his war against 
the people of Central America, this new collection of 
documents, analyses, eyewitness reports and interviews 
presents a Unique picture of Guatemala’s people and their 
revolutionary process that could not have appeared at a 
more urgent time for the American people to become 
acquainted with these people, their reality, their struggle, 
their ideas. 

From the first selection, a letter from the Spanish con- 
quistador Pedro de Alvarado written to Heman Cortes in 
1524, in which he reports that the Maya Indians, upon 
being ordered to serve the Pope and the Spanish king or 
face extermination, “sent me word they did not know 
either of them,” we are taken on a 450-year journey of 
invasions, oppression and racial discrimination to the 
present day of President Rios Montt’s “scorched earth” 
policy of massacres of entire Indian villages. Parallel to 
this is the movement of 450 years of resistance, Indians 
maintaining their own culture, and new forms of strug- 
gle, from the 16th century Annals of the Cakchiquel to the 
voices of today’s peasants, miners, women, guerrillas and 



Guatemalan ^ 

Revolutionaries 
Speak 

Domingo Hernandez Iztoy — Quiche Indian, 
founder of the Committee of Peasant Unity of 
Guatemala. 

Manuela Saquic — Ixil Indian from El Quiche, 
member of the Committee of Peasant Unity. 

Rigoberta Menchu — Quiche Indian, member of 
Vicente Menchu Christian Revolutionaries and Com- 
mittee of Patriotic Unity. 

Nicolas Balarn — Cakchiquel Indian, member of 
the Peasant Committee of the Altiplano 

plus articles on 

The Peasant Dimension in Latin America, by Mike 
Connolly 

The 1954 Guatemalan Coop, by Raya Dunayevskaya 

75* — order from News & Letters, 

2832 E. Grand Blvd. 
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priests. 

It is these voices, often speaking in their own words, 
which form a large part of the sections on “The Popular 
Movement” and “The War in the 1980s.” They attain a 
universality that leaves us not only knowing the Guate- 
malan revolutionary process, but teach us much about all 
of humanity’s struggles and vision to be free, including 
our own. 

We read the story of the Guatemalan union movement 
as told by Miguel Angel Albizurez, a founder of both the 
National Confederation of Labor and the National Com- 
mittee of Trade Union Unity. As the government would 
block one form of struggle, workers and campesinos 
would invent new forms, until the whole movement was 
forced underground in 1980 by the savage massacres and 
“disappearances.” One of those new forms was the 250- 
mile march by miners in 1977 to dramatize their fight for 
union recognition, which we learn of through the diary of 
one of the miners, Luis Castillo — who has since also 
“disappeared.” 

We hear an Indian woman, Rigoberta Menchu, tell in 
the interview “In Guatemala We Indians Have No Child- 
hood,” that, “if I fight, it is to be treated like a human 
being.”* Another article explains how in Guatemala, the 
guerrilla and revolutionary movements spring from the 
community life of the people — “their religious, eco- 
nomic, social and even athletic organizations.” Even local 
soccer teams can be transformed through revolutionary 
creativity into a form of struggle. 

An interview with a priest from Quiche province, where 
the Catholic Church closed all churches because of the 
number of priests and catechists killed by the govern- 
ment, reminded me of our own history of abolitionists. 
They were persecuted for the crime of teaching peasants 
to read, “to be human,” which means “moving from 
being seen as animals, as beasts of burden, to being seen 
as human beings.” 

Finally, we also see the uniqueness of Guatemala’s 
guerrilla struggle, a form of struggle the people have 
turned to as the only means left open to them. The full 
participatiori of Indians as well as Ladinos, women as 
well as men, in both leadership and ranks, with one ten- 
dency even basing its analysis of the Indian dimension on 
the writings of Frantz Fanon, is presented to us. In short, 
this book is no mere collection of “facts” but manages to 
at least touch on thq many aspects of the human reality 
that is Guatemala today, in all its horror, as well as hope 
for a new, human society. 

— John Marcotte 


•For an added dimension see Guatemalan Revolution- 
aries Speak, which features both the voices of today’s 
revolutionaries — including Rigoberta Menchu — and the 
revolutionary history of Guatemala, within a Marxist- 
Hpmanist philosophic framework. See ad, this page. ' 


Washington, D.C. 

Washington, D.C. — Some 10,000 people demonstrated 
here on July 2 against Reagan’s Central American 
policies. Kept small by a divided Left, the demonstration 
was enlivened by many young, independent people with 
home-made signs such as “Nobody’s Backyard,” by union 
participation, including the Newspaper Guild honoring the 
two journalists recently killed covering Reagan’s “sec- 
ret” war, by a large contingent of disabled people who 
navigated the march in the terrible heat in wheelchairs, 
and by lesbians and gays who chanted, “Money for AIDS, 
not for war, U.S. out of El Salvador!” 

Symptomatic of the politics that kept people from com- 
ing was the sponsor’s — People’s Antiwar Mobilization — 
refusal to let a young man eariy his Solidarnosc banner 
onto the rally site. Yet many independent people wore 
Solidarity buttons. 

Sizeable numbers of Salvadoran, Nicaraguan and 
Guatemalan activists chanted revolutionary slogans that 
gave the day the flavor of Central America’s struggles. 

— Marxist-Humanist participants 

Concord weapons station 

Oakland, Cal. — Around 4,000 demonstrators came out 
to the town of Concord on July 24 to march and rally 
against U.S. intervention in El Salvador near the Concord 
Naval Weapons Station, where arms are being shipped to 
crush revolutions in Central America. 

The marchers carried signs saying “Stop the Draft,” 
“End the Covert War in Central America,” and “Play It 
Again ‘Nam”. Many had participated in the June 20 
Livermore nuclear weapons lab blockade. Speakers at the 
"rally included Ramon Cardona of the FMLN, and around 
40 Salvadorans had joined the march. . 

The following day, Monday, 300 blockaders returned to 
the gates of the Weapons Station to halt the morning shift, 
but it had gone in earlier. Throughout the day over 125 
blockaders were arrested for stopping outgoing traffic 
and for going on the base, but charges against them were 
dropped later in the day. 

Blockaders also returned Tuesday morning, when 60 
people were arrested. Only those re-arrested from Mon- 
day were charged, undoubtedly because of the jail soli- 
darity experience after the June 20 Livermore blockade 
which had tied up the legal system for weeks. 

While discussions of such actions still focus a great deal 
on the tactics and strategy of blockading, the protest at 
Concord continues the new relationship that began last 
spring when anti-nuke activists joined with the movement 
opposing U.S. intervention in Central America. That relat- 
ionship is sure to go further on Aug. 27 at the demonstra- 
tion for jobs and freedom here commemorating the 1963 
Civil Rights March on Washington. 

- Latin America solidarity activist 

General strike in Brazil 

Workers at Ford, Caterpillar, the Embraer aircraft 
plant, the Niteroi shipyard and other factories shut down 
production in and around Sao Paulo, Brazil, in a one-day 
nation-wide general strike on July 21. It was the first 
general strike in 20 years of military rule and had been 
called against recent government austerity measures tha 
cut workers’ pay by 20%. 

Despite the arrest of union leaders on the eve of the 
“illegal” strike, and the mobilization of the army, air 
force and military police, marches and rallies were held 
in Brasilia, Porto Alegre, Belo Horizonte, and Rio where 

25.000 people joined a nighttime march. 

The general strike followed a strike earlier in July by 
workers at the state-owned oil refineries. The military 
government had responded by firing workers en masse 
and taking over unions, but had to step back when over 

70.000 metalworkers walked out in sympathy, stopping all 
production in auto as well. 

While the military government sidestepped default on 
its $90 billion foreign debt payments in July, the Brazilian 
masses continue to reject the whole International Mone- 
tary Fund austerity package which their rulers are trying 
to impose. 

— Mary Holmes 
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ON OUR DRAFT PERSPECTIVES: MASS UNREST 
AT HOME AND ABROAD IN GLOBAL YEAR OF MISSILE 


Your Perspectives Thesis (July N&L) 
talks of 32 million unemployed in the 
West. The crisis is so real. We used to 
think of people going from plait to plant 
looking for a job. Now they are going 
from state to state. The other day I met a 
man from Mobile, Ala. He had been in 
Nashville looking for a job, and now was 
in California. And my brother had to go 
all the way to Hawaii to find work. 


Young Black man 
Los Angeles 


I wish your Draft Perspectives Thesis 
could have included one more element in its 
title. “Mass Unrest at Home and Abroad in 
the Global Year of the Missile” certainly 
summed up the objective-subjective situa- 
tion we face. And Reagan’s war maneuvers 
in Central America in the month since then 
brings the dangers even closer. But the re- 
volutionary thread of Marx’s thought was 
so much throughout the thesis that I wish 
your title could nave reflected how integral 
to today’s world Marx really is. How about : 
“Marx’s Thought Casts Illumination on the 
Mass Unrest at Home and Abroad in the 
Global Year of the Missile”? 


Observer 

Detroit 


I looked up “artificer” in the dictionary 
after N&L called Reagan “the supreme 
artificer.” One of the definitions was “a 
confidence man; an inventor of lies.” 
That fits Reagan to a “T.” 

High school student 
New York City 


Very few journals, whether of the Right 
or Left, have spoken about the terrible 
current drought in Africa as a political 
question as you did (July N&L). I was 
speaking to a friend from Zimbabwe. He 
said that many of the new collective 
farms there are failing from the drought. 
Their corn and other crops have burned 
up, and now their livestock is in danger 
of dying. In a few months nothing will be 
left of the dreams they had. But much of 
this could have been prevented, or at 
least made much less disastrous, if they 
had deep water wells. Zimbabwe ap- 
pealed to both East and West for emer- 
gency help in digging wells, but virtually 
no help has come. It seems like a politi- 
cal decision to me. 


I have great interest in strategic and 
tactical analysis of the class struggle as 
it exists and progresses. But I find the 
perspectives and theoretical articles in 
N&L not to the point. I don’t know if the 
problem is in your justified caution on 
Leninist vanguardism, or perhaps your 
stress on philosophy, but you shy away 
from Marxian analytic categories to 
analyze the world crisis . . . What do you 
mean by philosophy? Ethics, logic? But 
most of all why this burning desire to find 
genuine “Marx’s Marxism”? Marx made 
mistakes 


Student 
SUNY-Purchase, NY 


I liked very much the idea that 
“Marx’s Final Writings Let Us Hear 
Marx Thinking.” The way today’s Left 
intellectuals have ignored Marx’s last de- 
cade is summed up right there. If you say 
that you “hear Marx thinking,” you are 
talking about a constantly developing 
process, rather than fixed “laws” and 
conclusions to be either faithfully repeat- 
ed or “refuted” with erudition. Unfortu- 
nately, most of today’s writing on Marx- 


ism is content to deal with “conclusions,” 
rather than Marx’s philosophy of libera- 
tion. 


Librarian 

Michigan 


The Left here in Vancouver is still very 
much along sectarian lines. The 
Trotskyists read their paper, the anarch- 
ists theirs; little concern for Alternate, 
independent thought. But we are trying to 
change that and your paper is great for 
that reason — open, honest, intelligent 
writing and refreshingly different . . . 
The printing of Marx’s ethnographic 
notes is an incredibly important project, 
bringing new clarity to Marx’s known writ- 
ings. Hope to write in the future and par- 
ticipate in your ongoing dialogue. 

Bookstore folks 
Vancouver, Canada 


The Perspectives emphasized through- 
out the relation between the ideal and the 
real. Even the bourgeoisie knows that 
ideas can be a material force — that’s 
why they’re so busy trying to convince 
people of concepts like the “New 
Economy.” I was struck by the statement 
in the Thesis on the need for “philosophic 
answers reaching down to the division be- 
tween mental and manual work 
characteristic of all class societies, 
which must be abolished.” No other Left 
group besides News & Letters Commit- 
tees have that as their banner. 


Feminist 
Los Angeles 


The section on the “New Economy” in 
your Thesis hits hard. When I finished 
reading it, I saw the way this society 
manipulates words. The “New Economy” 
means going back to the worst of the old 
abuses of 19th century capitalism! 

Reader 

California 


Southern Africa supporter 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I was very glad you are going to have a 
new edition of American Civilization on 
Trial. It is the only pamphlet or book I 
know of that tells American history as it 
really is. It isn’t just a simple thing of 
saying “Black and white, unite and 
fignt. This is the perfect time to have it 
come out, for the Aug. 27 March on 
Washington. See you there! 

Biack activist 
New York 


What struck me in the Draft Perspec- 
tives was the way Marx’s expression on 
theory becoming a material force was re- 
lated to Marx’s search for new forces and 
new pathways to revolution in the East. 
If one goes back to where Marx first used 
that expression, in his 1843 Introduction 
to the “Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right,” one realizes how Marx was de- 
veloping a vision of total transformation 
from the very beginning. 

Where he calls theory a material force, 
he states: “The arm of criticism can’t 
replace the criticism of arms . . . but 
theory becomes a material force once it 
has gripped the masses. Theory is cap- 
able of gripping the masses . . . when it 
becomes radical.” And immediately that 
theory is made inseparable from human- 
ism: “To be radical is to grasp things by 
the root. But for man the root is man 
himself.” 


Young revolutionary 
& Los Angeles 


LATIN AMERICANS: ‘WE AREN’T 
STANDING FOR THIS ANYMORE’ 


Contrary to what Reagan is saying, 
there is only one country making trouble 
in Latin America. That is the U.S., be- 
cause for decades the U.S. has imposed 
governments on us that it could abso- 
lutely control. The U.S. gave us Balaguer 
in the Dominican Republic. People would 
be kidnapped from their beds at night. 
Now all that is changing. That’s what’s 
happening in Central America. We are 
not standing for this anymore. 

Dominican worker 
New York 


When 7,000 public school teachers and 
students marched in Mexico City on July 
21 against the government’s plan to ter- 
minate the Normal School which trains 
teachers, they were met by a phalanx of 
riot police on foot and motorcycles. The 
police charged the demonstrators, swing- 
ing clubs and using firehoses. Over 150 
teachers and students were injured and 
100 arrested. 

The teachers are one of the most- mili- 
tant groups in the independent trade 


Readers* Vieu 


union movement in Mexico. I saw them 
spearhead May Day protests when I was 
there, against both the state and their 
own labor bureaucracy. 

Many of the most militant teachers 
come from outside the main cities and in 
the countryside, where they “teach” the 
interrelation of poor conditions of educa- 
tion and living to the oppression of the 
state. The latest proposal to eliminate 
the Normal School and farm out its func- 
tions to other cities around the country is 
aimed at breaking up this center of op- 
position. 

Mary Holmes 
Oakland, CaL 


Did you hear Reagan say, “Remember 
the Maine”? Well, that was the battle cry 
of U.S imperialism in the war against 
Spain in 1898. That was the slogan that 
“won” the U.S. colonies in the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. Is that 
where we are going now? At work people 
have put up on the bulletin board front- 
page headlines: “Reagan orders Navy 
ships to Central America,” as well as 
leaflets against U.S. intervention. 

Scared and angry 
Chicago 


Presently about 500 persons await trial 
by Secret Tribunals in Guatemala, tri- 
bunals set up in July, 1982 by a decree of 
Gen. Rios Montt. The tribunals serve as 
an instrument of repression, a legal pre- 
text to systematically arrest, imprison 
and execute suspected opponents. Many 
bf those awaiting trial have been tortured 
while in solitary and incognito detention. 
Most do not know the charges against 
them, and may not even know that they 
will be tried by a Secret Tribunal. Since 
last July, 15 have been executed, by 
government count. 

The Guatemala Human Rights Com- 
mission is keenly aware of the suffering 
caused by the operations of the Tri- 
bunals. We find especially repulsive the 
“clean and legal” image the system pro- 
jects in order to hide the cruel and inhu- 
man reality. The Secret Tribunals must 
end. For information on how you can help 
with the campaign to abolish them, write 
to: 


Guatemala Human Rights Commission 
P.O. Box, 91 Cardinal Station 
Washington, D.C. 20064 



CONTINUOUS 
BLACK FREEDOM 
STRUGGLE — 

IN AZANIA . . . 


We want to thank you for the articles in 
the July N&L by Lou Turner on our Sow- 
eto Day conference at Howard Univer- 
sity. There have been many responses to 
that article and the other reports on the 
support rallies to free Azania. As we con- 
tinue to receive material from the Black 
Consciousness Movement inside South 
Africa, we will pass it on to you to inform 
your readers. We look forward to seeing 
you at the Aug. 27 March on Washington. 

Black Consciousness Movement 
of Azania 
Washington, D.C. 


I read that the workers in South Africa 
recently won a victory in the courts. It 


recently won a victory in tne courts, it 
was ruled that supervisors can no longer 
refer to the workers as “boys” or “kaf- 
firs.” That’s an accomplishment we don’t 
have, here! Management here still talks 
to us like dirt. It’s another way of de- 
humanizing you. We have a lot to learn 
from the South African struggle. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 


Is there really something called “de- 
ja vu”? There must be, because the pic- 
tures in the July issue of N&L of the 


three young South African revolutionaries 
who were executed on the eve of the se- 
venth anniversary of the Soweto rebellion 
certainly made me remember the mur- 
der of the three Civil Rights workers — 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman and 
Michael Schwerner in 1964. Yet the mur- 
der of these young revolutionaries have 
only brought forth the intensification of 
the struggles on both sides of the Atlantic 
when such vicious counter-revolution oc- 
curs. Is there really any doubt that the 
movement for freedom is continuous? 


Black feminist 
Detroit 


. . . AND IN THE USA 


I was one of the 1,500 Black women that 
attended the First National Black Wo- 
men’s Health Conference in Atlanta, Ga. 
last month and was happy to see your 
report in the July issue of N&L. But, I 
would like to point out an inaccuracy in 
your report and to set the record straight. 
As one of the organizers of the conference 


I can confidently say that not only were 
we not surprised that grass roots women 
attended, but we helped to invite grass- 
roots women by offering over 400 
scholarships to Black women all over the 
country (to those who could not otherwise 
afford to attend such a conference). Still, ~I 
did enjoy reading your paper. 

Reader 
Atlanta, Ga. 


I was so glad to hear about the demon- 
stration by Black and Latino construction 
workers in New York City July 25. They 
occupied the construction site of the Mar- 
riott Hotel for three hours, banging metal 
pipes against the steel girders and de- 
manding jobs. They said that a check 
showed only 20 of the 270 workers on the 
site were minority. They left the site 
when “good faith negotiations” were 
promised, but not a single job has been 
offered since. 

It all underlines how far we still have 
to go in this country, in this so-called “ci- 
vilization.” Over 20 years ago I was ar- 
rested at a New York construction site 
for protesting the same kind of lily-white 
workforce they still use (with token 
changes). I don’t want to hear any more 
nonsense about “how far we have come” 
— from Democrats, Republicans or union 
leaders. 


Civil rights veteran 
Michigan 


TEAMSTERS GIVE-BACKS 


The Teamsters’ union leadership granted 
major concessions to the trucking industry 
back in March 1982, and they are already 
planning another major give-back. There 
are 100,000 Teamsters laid-off out of 300,000 
covered by the Master Contract and all that 
Jackie Presser can come up with is another 
major cut in the wages of workers. Presser 
has called for a “voluntary laid-off employ- 
ees relief ride.” That “ride,” he said, 
would mean pay cuts of 33% for long dis- 
tance drivers and 18% cuts for city drivers 
and warehouse workers. 

When is this all going to end? Isn’t it about 
time that labor said NO to give-backs? 


Warehouseman 
Los Angeles 


TWO VIEWS OF YOUTH 

I appreciate your emphasis on youth as a 
force of revolution. Not seeing youth that 
way is an obstacle to today’s anti-war 
movement. Petra Kelly of Germany’s 
Greens said of the youth who were protes- 
ting the visit of U.S. Vice President Bush, 
“They’re rally punks.” She has also said that 
young people are getting “distracted ” by 
“other” issues, like unemployment! I can 
only say that I have met punks active in the 
anti-war movement here — including some 
from England: “We’re all unemployed,” 
they say — and they have exciting ideas 
that need expression. 

Anti-war activist 
Oakland, Ca. 
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STUDYING, ACTING WITH 
OUR ‘TRILOGY OF REVOLUTION’ 

I’ve been reading Marxism and Freedom 
by Raya Dunayevskaya in my study group 
and was struck by the fact that the preface 
by Herbert Marcuse seems dated, while the 
prefaces Raya wrote don’t. Perhaps in the 
1950s when things were rolling and the un- 
ions were strong, it did look as if workers 
sold out. But now we can see there were no 
real gains. Also, the way Marcuse discus- 
ses time seems dated. Now people are not 
concerned with free time, but with getting a 
job. Studying 

Chicago 


I am now reading Philosophy and Revol- 
ution, studying the relationship of the Mar- 
xian dialectic to Hegel’s dialectic, and spec- 
ifically the idea of “second negativity.” It 
seems to me that the concept of the van- 
guard “party -to-lead” clashes with the idea 
of second negativity, or continual self-de- 
velopment. I think this is why the van- 
guardists discuss dialectics as “Thesis- 
■ Antithesis-Synthesis” — which I only now 

learn was not Hegel’s formulation — rather 
than as Absolute Negativity. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Our study group is continuing. What is 
most interesting about the work we have 
done is our relationship to a welfare rights 
group. As we read chapters from Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution we would 
immediately find ourselves illuminating 
some recent experience. One event was ty- 
pical, in which right after talking about the 
“hushed-up woman question” in Chapter 2, 
§ we each took turns calling in to a radio pro- 

gram where the welfare rights group had 
some representatives. We supported them 
against right-wing and anti-woman callers. 
The interviewer even sounded like shades of 
Bebel and Kautsky in his subtle sexist sar- 
casm. Including M., a welfare rights acti- 
vist, in the study group was a high point. 

Economics student 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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AN IRISH ACTIVIST VIEWS USA 

Having spent a few weeks in the US A — in 
Massachusetts and NY City — - 1 think I have 
more understanding of the problems you 
are up against. I noticed that even people 
who were very open-minded on other issues 
(e.g. issues of sexuality) very rarely ques- 
tion the system. Even when for millions of 
people at the bottom end of the social system 
capitalism is blatantly not working! I also 
realized why it is that radical Americans 
have problems about attitudes to freedom 
movements in Iceland when I discovered 
how conservative on other issues many of 
the traditional IRA supporters in the U.S. 
are. I hadn’t fully realized this, though of 
course I had been told. 

All this led me to recognize the impor- 
tance of the educative political work News 
& Letters can do. Especially in view of the 
fact that you cross the racial barriers, 
which do, unfortunately seem to be quite a 
problem in communication between the dif- 
ferent sections of U.S. working people . . . 

Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 
^ Dublin, Ireland 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

The outcome of the general election may 
have been a victory for Thatcher in terms of 
parliamentary seats, but it was far from 
being a resounding vote of confidence in 
Thatcherism. In fact the Tories received a 
smaller share of the vote than in 1979. 
Labour’s share was very low — 26%. Red- 
baiting played a large part in the cam- 
paign, but in fact Labour’s platform was no 
more radical than at any other election, ex- 
cept on thesingle issue of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, where there is a mass 
movement to be taken into account. 

The Tories’ agenda for the coming 
months includes bringing Reagan’s cruise 
missiles to Greenham and Molesworth, de- 
velopment of the Trident submarine mis- 
sile system and a proposal for “trade union 
reform’ ’ which may turn out to have effects 
opposite to the reactionary ones intended. 
This latest proposal is to make union lead- 
ers subject to regular elections every five 
years. Thatcher fondly imagines that lead- 
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ers periodically elected by the workers will 
be more “moderate” than those who hold 
office for life. If they do shake up the 
entrenched bureaucracy they may inad- 
vertently open up new opportunities for 
rank-and-file workers. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 

WOMEN’S LIBERATION 
IN TRIBAL INDIA, 
NUCLEAR BRITAIN 

Our main struggle over here is for po- 
litical autonomy and self-determination. 
The people are tribals who have been op- 
pressed for centuries and still are today. 
When they try to raise their voices there 
is a brutal repression by police and they 
have to face guns, when their only wea- 
pons are bows and arrows. 

Women have tremendous potentiality 
here, but are too busy with the problem 
of mere survival, how to get a plate of 
rice. There is a tremendous inequality in 
education, (only 2- or 3% of women are 
literate), and in work. They have no say 
in village meetings or in making any de- 
cisions. Husbands’ beatings are a daily 
affair. There is no right to landed proper- 
ty. The whole sexual division of labor is 
really very unfair. 

I suppose it is a very long process that 
we have to go through, and we are just 
taking the first steps, just coming to real- 
ize that all these are problems. In our 
area no collective action has been taken 
as yet. I would like to receive your news- 
paper and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution ... 1 feel very attracted by 
your way of thinking and wish to keep 
contact with you all. 

Feminist 
Bihar, India 

* * * 

There was a “dragon festival” on June 
25 at Greenham Common. Women all 
over the country made pieces of patch- 
work to make up a dragon which was to 
surround the fence of the Air Force base. 
It was five miles long and there were 
5,000 women; a few arrests with some 
women going over the fence again. One 
woman told me it was just going 500 
miles for a picnic, but I suppose it was 
good that it brought a lot of women to- 
gether all over the country sewing. A lot 
of wee sewing bees have been set up with 
women doing banners and things. 

One piece of good news is that some of 
the major unions are not going to handle 
nuclear waste or anything to do with it, 
among them the railwaymen’s union and 
a ship union. 

I’m pretty excited by Rosyth peace 
camp. They are making quite a few con- 
tacts in the local community and are 
hopefully getting away from just direct 
action. I hope they concentrate on talking 
to people as they go in and maybe setting 
up a stall with lots of information. 

Carol 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


Freedom Ideas International (FII), a new 
magazine for the blind, is a review of the 
minority and radical press throughout the 
world. FII is published four times a year on 
4-track cassettes by the Our Right to Know 
Braille Press, Inc., a new organization 
created and controlled by blind people. We 
believe that we need to read for ourselves 
the thoughts of people around the world who 
are oppressed and are fighting for change, 
if we are ever to achieve our own emancipa- 
tion. The articles in FII are chosen from 
many publications and countries. They are 
concerned with freedom struggles cur- 
rently taking place. 

The subscription cost for FII is $5.00 per 
year and the tapes are loaned to you. Sam- 
ple copies are available. Make check or 
money order payable to: 

Our Right to Know Braille Press, Inc. 

* 640 Bayside 

Detroit, MI 48217 






Call off the Dogs of War 

This July, Ronald Reagan unleashed the dogs of war throughout Central America. 
He has given new meaning to words that have traditionally summed up U.S. policy in 
Latin America — gunboat diplomacy. At the same time Reagan has slapped the 

E eople of Latin America across the face with his appointment of Nixon’s Secretary of 
tate, Henry Kissinger, to head a commission studying a longterm approach for U.S. 
policy toward Central America. 

The aircraft carrier Ranger, complete with 70 jet fighters and seven escort ships, is 
operating off the Pacific coast of El Salvador. Soon a battle group containing the 
aircraft carrier Coral Sea will move into the Caribbean. The battleship New Jersey 
with 16-inch guns will move through the Panama Canal to join the other ships in the 
Caribbean. Naval maneuvers, including a military quarantine or even a full blockade 
of all shipping to Nicaragua, are to be practiced. 

KISSINGER AND CHILE’S PINOCHET 

The Kissinger appointment dragged up from the not too distant past a voice of 
imperialism, war and counter-revolution. Kissinger, whose mandate is to “lay the 
foundation for a long-term unified national approach” to Central America, was the one 
who helped engineer the bloody overthrow of Allende’s government in Chile, putting 
General Pinochet into power for what has now been a decade of fascist rule. Jt is this 
same Kissinger-sponsored Pinochet that the Chilean people are striking against and 
trying to oust today. 

But Reagan has no intention of waiting for the Kissinger report next year to justify 
his militarist policies. Along with gunboat maneuvers, the entire country of Honduras 
seems destined to become one huge U.S. battleship. As many as 4,000 U.S. military 
personnel, army, marine and navy, will be taking part in military exercises called Big 
Pine II, lasting at least six months. At present the U.S. is constructing a $150 million 
military baje at Puerto Castilla on the Atlantic coast of Honduras. It is being used to 
train El Salvadoran and Honduran troops. Some 270 U.S. troops, the largest American 
military presence in Central America except for the Panama Canal Zone, are the 
trainers. A new radar station is in operation near the Honduran capital manned by 60 
specialists from the U.S. Air Force. New airstrips are being constructed, others 
improved. During the military exercises two or three airstrips may be cleared by 
engineer battalions to accommodate C-5 Galaxy transports, the Air Force’s largest, as 
well as any type of fighter plane. 

If Honduras is a battleship, the Reagan Administration appears to want to make 
Nicaragua the battleground. Not only do we have Reagan’s saber-rattling statements 
about me necessity of replacing the Sandinista government, "but we have an extreme 
escalation in the production, training, arming and financing of counter-revolutionaries 
being imported into Nicaragua from the border areas of Honduras and Costa Rica. 
The numbers, now above 8,000 and seemingly headed for at least double that number, 
appeared as if produced off a United States factory assembly line. 

July was also the month that the Reagan Administration went through its sham 
“certification of progress in human rights” for El Salvador so that Congressional 
money could continue. But meanwhile a new secret White House working paper called 
for more than a 30 percent increase in military aid to the dictatorship ruling El 
Salvador. And new proposals are in the works to increase U.S. military presence in El 
Salvador from 55 to 125 military-advisor-trainers. This same working paper as well 
calls for substantial increases in U.S. military money for Honduras, Guatemala and 
Costa Rica. 

NICARAGUAN AND CUBAN REVOLUTIONS 

But July is not alone a time of counter-revolution and war. This July is as well the 
fourth anniversary of the Nicaraguan Revolution that overthrew the decades-long 
regime of the U.S. sponsored Somozas, and the thirtieth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the Cuban Revolution with the attempt to seize the Moncada barracks. It was, 
after all, that Cuban Revolution which started Latin America on a new pathway some 
two and a half decades ago. 

True, the actuality of where Cuba ended up has not been faithful to those first 
revolutionary beginnings, but in spite of that others in Latin America were inspired by 
its defiance of U.S. imperialism and have sought to continue in a revolutionary 
direction. That is what the Central American revolutions have meant. That is what the 
new beginnings in Chile, and in many parts of Latin America signify today. It is 
precisely such new beginnings that Reagan-Kissinger seek to crush. 

The U.S. Congress has little intention of opposing Reagan’s wars in Central Ameri- 
ca. They have yet to significantly challenge his military requests for Central America. 
It is only the masses here in the United States who, in opposition to Reagan’s actions 
at home and abroad, can join their sisters and brothers in Latin America, to call off 
the dogs of war once and for all. 


A Trilogy of Revolution 

Three Marxist-Humanist works by 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

Philsophy and Revolution - from Marx to 
Mao and from Hegel to Sartre 

Marxism and Freedom - from 1776 to today 

All published by Humanities Press 


Order from: News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 48211 
Enclosed is $ for (please check boxes below) : 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
($10.95) 

□ Marxism and Freedom ($10.95) Q Philosophy and Revolution ($10.95) 

Name - Address 

City State Zip 
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Language, consciousness and freedom in Azania 


by John Alan 

Recently the fledgling Black trade union movement in 
South Africa won a victory against the system of apar- 
theid. Whites may no longer call Black workers “boy” or 
“kaffir.” This was the decision of an industrial court in 
Johannesburg after hearing a dispute that involved the 
United African Motor and Allied Workers Union and Fo- 
dens Ltd., an auto parts company. 

South Africa’s Black unionists hailed this as a victory 
for “human dignity and respect for workers” that will 
stop some of the mistreatment of Blacks by whites, espe- 
cially white supervisors in the factories and mines. Under 
the ruling the company is required to discipline the whites 
who call Blacks derogatory names, but the type of disci- 
pline was not specified. 

BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS AT THE POINT OF 
PRODUCTION 

Some of us Blacks living in the relative racial freedom 
of the United States, may consider this a minor victory 
and at best a paper victory . This would be a short-sighted 
opinion; it means that the person is overwhelmed by the 
awesome military and police power of the South African 
state and its noted political duplicity and ruthlessness. 
Yet a little reflection brings into focus the fact that Black 
Consciousness as an idea and a force for freedom is very 
much alive in Azania and has now opened up a front in 
South Africa’s industrial plants. 

To expunge derogatory words from the mouth of a 
white supervisor, even if it is only a legal concept, is to 
force that supervisor to recognize the unique-humanity of 
the Black worker as he/ she defines this humanity and not 
as the supervisors see fit to do. This is a direct challenge 
to the system of white baasskap (bosshood) that considers 
Black labor a thing to be exploited in white interest. 

The right of self-identification, a move to transcend the 
white pejorative concept of Blacks as kaffir, Bantu, na- 
tive, nonwhite, boy, etc. has been, and is, a major aim of 
the Black Consciousness Movement in Azania. 

BIKO, LANGUAGE AND LIBERATION 

Black self-consciousness was a revolutionary phenome- 
non that seized the imagination of the South African 
Black masses after the fall of Portuguese colonialism in 
Southern Africa. The martyr Steve Biko articulated it; he 
developed it into a theory of mass resistance to apartheid 


that was destroying both the bodies and the spirit of the 
Black majority. 

The Black consciousness groups that sprung from the 
idea broke with all past attitudes toward Black liberation 
in South Africa, They called upon the Black masses to 
redefine themselves in their own eyes. It emphasized the 
concept that the universal was within the Black move- 
ment itself. This new consciousness Biko called TO BE or 
BEness. 

The concept that the masses contain both the idea and 
the goal of Azania’s liberation was new and unique in 
Black African thought. And it is obvious, as the Black 
trade union movement grows in strength and militancy, 
that the full scope of the Black Consciousness Movement 
is yet to develop. 

In 1976, when Steve Biko and nine other people were put 
on trial by the South African state for having subversive 
intentions, that is, for their thoughts and philosophy, Biko 
subtly defended the usage of the word Black as the 
dialectical opposite of white, within the political and so- 
cial context of South Africa, though neither white nor 
Black was an accurate description of the races. He told 
the judge that they could have used an alternate word for 
Black, even brown. However, whites would still call them 
Black and evil, thus it was their aim “to elevate it 
(Black) to a position where we could look upon it posi- 
tively . . .” 

At this trial Biko was able to speak about language, 
when the judge suggested that Blacks could speak Afri- 
kaans easier than English because Afrikaans is an idio- 



POSEBETSI- 


ISISEBENZI 
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"Mosebetsi-Isisebenzi” translated means "Work.” It is 
Vol. I, No. 1 of the Bulletin of the Labour Committee of 
the Azanian Peoples Organization (AZAPO). The con- 
tents include: “Kloof Black Mine Workers’ Revolt,” “Le- 
gal Rights for the Black Worker,” and a Black worker’s 
short story of his life and labor as the real “wealth of 
the nation.” For a copy Of the bulletin write ta The 
Committee of Solidarity with Azanian Workers, 82 Pr- 
ince Charles Dr., Toronto, Ontario, Canada M6A 2H8, or - 
BCM(A), P.O. Box 13038, Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Review: ‘Philosophy Bom of Struggle’ 


Philosophy Born of Struggle: Anthology of Afro- 
American Philosophy from 1917, edited by Leonard 
Harris. Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall /Hunt Publishing Co., 
1983. 

Professor Leonard Harris of Morgan State University 
has gathered together a “family of texts” from “the 
modern history of philosophy done in the context of 
Afro-American culture” that reveals a dimension of Black 
theoretical labor that has remained as invisible to Ameri- 
can philosophy as the struggles from which they were 
bom have remained invisible to American history. 

Taking the title from Frederick Douglass’ famous 1857 
statement that a philosophy bom of struggle is the pro- 
duct of “the whole history of the progress of human li- 
berty”, Harris divides the collection of 21 essays into 
three quite dialectical categories: Philosophy Exper- 
ienced, Experience Explained and Experience Interpret- 
ed. They range from Broadus Butler’s commentary on 
Frederick Douglass as Black philosopher, to Alain 
Locke’s 1935 treatise, “Values and Imperatives,” criti- 
quing American pragmatism, and his famous 1925 essay 
(Hi “The New Negro”, to such contemporary theoreticians 
as Lucius Outlaw on critical theory and Houston Baker on 
Black literary criticism. 

A NEW CONCEPT OF THEORY? 

Though it isn’t possible here to give anything but the 
barest sense of the various subjects covered, neverthe- 
less, I felt that the critical question underlying the whole 
is — ■ what concept of theory determines a “philosophy 
bom of struggle”? Is it simply as Lucius Outlaw suggests, 
following Vincent Harding and Harold Cruse, that the 
Black dimension is merely the “context” for African- 
American philosophy? Or isn’t the history, reality and 
ongoing struggle of the Black masses the very source of 
Black thought? Indeed, hasn’t the global Black mass 
movement beginning from practice shown itself to be a 
form of theory? 

While none of the essays m ar k a break from the pre- 
vailing concept of theory as a discourse between intellec- 
tuals, still it seems to me that very serious questions are 
posed once the relationship of Black thought to experience 
is spelled out as “philosophy born of struggle.” 

What today’s generation of Black intellectuals may be 
able to discern that no other has is the philosophical 
meaning in DuBois’ concept of double consciousness that 
he articulated in Souls of Black Folk. For within the 
double consciousness of the African-American not only is 
to be found “two warring ideals in one dark body, whose 
dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder.” 
The dialectic of Black history reveals that the deter- 
minant which both divides and unites Black thought at a 
given stage is the revolutionary struggle for freedom. 


Though the two warring tendencies in Professor Harris’ 
anthology are pragmatism and. Marxism, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the source of both is the Hegelian 
dialectic and both have American roots. It is in that “con- 
text” that we sense in critical theorists like Lucius Out- 
law and Houston Baker the contradictory tension that 
characterized the thought of DuBois, Locke and other 
Black intellectuals of an earlier period. 

The starting point for both Outlaw and Baker is the 
need to ground Black thought in what Marx called “his- 
tory and its process,” whether as critical theory or Black 
literature. Outlaw singles out the task of the Black theore- 
tician as “the need to come face to face with the history 
of the relationship of black thinkers to the historical 
thrusts of black people and, most importantly, with where 
this history leaves us today.” Writing on Black literary 
criticism, Baker notes that “(the critic) must view the 
text as historical evidence. Set in language, the text is 
also the vehicle of thought — that source from which the 
tides of history flow.” 

And yet, when they approach the threshold of revolu- 
tion, rather than grasping Black masses as Reason (born 
of struggle), the old dualities set in. For Outlaw, dialectic 
changes into the “logic of equilibrium” as Fanon ob- 
served — a “method of criticism”; while the “oppressed 
people come to embody in their very being the negations 
imposed upon them and thus, in the reproduction of their 
lives, perpetuate their own enslavement.” We are given a 
victimization theory in which permanent critique replaces 
“revolution in permanence.” 

On the other hand, Baker’s original sensitivity to the 
dialectics of history in literature gets muted to: “His- 
torically aware does not mean engagedly activist . . . The 
politician (or the active revolutionary) and the literary 
critic may require the same type of historical cognizance, 
but their roles should not be conflated ... A full analysis 
of Native Son may, finally, be more revolutionary in its 
implications . . . than an ill-advised injunction to revolt 
... or a spuriously utopian social philosophy.” Ironically, 
Baker could not have chosen a better subject to refute his 
own contentions than the “historically aware” and “en- 
gagedly activist”, Black Marxist author of Native Son, 
Richard Wright. 

When allowed to become a single dialectic movement, 
the history of Black thought and the “movement from 
practice,” from Miami to South Africa’s Black Conscious- 
ness Movement, (which is itself a form of theory) il- 
luminates totally new human foundations. Toward that 
end, Professor Leonard Harris’ contribution with 
Philosophy Born of Struggle, in this Marx centenary year, 
has widened the scope for working out “revolutionary, 
practical-critical” perspectives in Black thought. 

, v ... /vi r-r Lou .Turner 


matic language “like your language.” Biko replied: “This 
is true, but unfortunately Afrikaans has got a certain 
connotation historically that provokes a rejection from 
the Black man, and these are political connotations.” 

I cited the above to show how close the connection is 
between words and language, as well as race and class 
relationships in society. And, that within the framework 
of language — I am not speaking about linguistics but 
about social revolution — important battles for freedom 

r|n fnlrp nlortp 

MARX AND FANON ON LANGUAGE 

Marx, who was always sensitive to the social categories 
hidden in language, said that language is as old as con- 
sciousness and that it is the first practical real conscious- 
ness; that all consciousness is a product of social rela- 
tionships. 

The whole of Black history, since the dawn of capital- 
ism, in the United States, in Africa, and in the Caribbean 
Basin has been a continuous struggle against racism and 
exploitation. In every period of this struggle a new 
consicousness of self has come into being as we took deci- 
sive steps toward freedom. 

Frantz Fanon, was an excellent product of French cul- 
ture and its language. Yet, in the course of his opposition 
to colonialism he became a profound critic of both. In the 
words, the intonations and the accents of French he found 
the categories of his own oppression. 

Black students in Soweto revolted against Afrikaans, 
because their idea of freedom did not. conform with the 
categories of their servitude that was crystallized in that 
language. 

Here at home, Ralph Ellison wrote that the words in 
novel and plays, etc. are an insidious form of segrega- 
tion; so slanted against Blacks “that when he approaches 
for a glimpse of himself he discovers an image drained 
of humanity.” 

We Blacks in the U.S. have changed our name at each 
new level Of struggle. We rejected “colored” as patroniz- 
ing, substituted Negro and then fought to get the word 
Negro capitalized. Finally, during the Black revolts. 
Blacks became our name which symbolized the totality of 
our opposition to racism. 

The history of our struggle for freedom has by no 
means come to an end, but the history of our consicous- 
ness of freedom is still evolving. What is crucial in this 
period of worldwide retrogression of capitalism is how 
can our Black Consciousness develop into a philosophy of 
revolution that opens the way to the transformation of 
class, racial and sexual exploitation into real human rela- 
tionships. 

Harlem “People’s Court” 

New York, N.Y. — On Monday, July 18, the people of 
Harlem and other areas of New York City turned the 
hearings on police brutality, called by the Congressional 
Judiciary Sub-Committee on Criminal Justice, attended 
by Mayor Koch, Police Commissioner McGuire, Rep. 
Rangel along with Rep. John Conyers Jr. (chairman of 
the sub-committee), into what has been called a “Peo- 
ple’s Hearing.” 

It “appears” the official hearings were called off inde- 
finitely earlier when they were “perceived” by Koch and 
other politicians to be dangerous as the audience began to 
voice their dismay at the proceedings, especially when 
Shirley Roper decided not to wait on the politicians, 
speeches and called out “they killed my son.” 

The politicians so underestimated the importance of 
this issue within the Black communities that the hearing 
was moved to a smaller room (reportedly asked for by 
Koch and his aides because it had more doorways out) in 
the State Office Building in Harlem. The room proved to 
be inadequate to accommodate the more than 600 people 
that came, wanting, neither to listen to the politicians nor 
to Koch and McGuire repeat their racist thinking that 
New York city’s record on police brutality is much better 
than other cities in the U.S. 

How can that help Shirley Roper whose son suffered 
brain damage when be was hit by eight bullets from three 
cops, or Annie Brandon whose son was killed, or all the 
other victims of police brutality. Women and men, among 
the poor, working people; ministers; a restaurant owner 
called to his place of business because of a tire only to 
become a victim; even a State Assemblyman, all in all 51 
people got up to tell their stories in the “unplanned” hear- 
ing, after Mayor Koch left the building with the voice of 
Harlem ringing in his ears. 

A racist atmosphere permeates New York City. As the 
trial of those whites accused of killing Willie Turks, a 
Black transit worker, a year ago, is going on, groups of 
whites still fed free to beat up on Black citizens. The day 
before the hearings began, seven to eight men in Queens 
attacked a Blade teenager as he walked home. 

The good Mayor of New York City who belligerently 
denies being a racist, could wait but a few days before he 
again let loose. In a speech to 1,000 police recruits Koch 
said he hoped those community leaders outraged by 
police brutality will be equally outraged by the 300 or 
more youth who left the free Diana Ross concert in Cent- 
ral Park and attacked and robbed others. To link the two 
as Koch does is to show the deep-seated racism emanat- 
ing ffqm,City 4 J3all, , — Angela Terrano 
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Farm activists’ conference: “Forging the Links 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

European farmers explained their very similar problems 
under the agricultural policies of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) which were set up for the largest pro- 
ducers and were driving small farmers from the land in 
every country. It became clear to North Americans that it 
wasn’t these farmers who were their opponents, as gov- 
ernment leaders would have them believe by claiming 
that EEC unfairly subsidized them to dump their crops on 
the world market. 

These international reports showed how a dialogue bet- 
ween continents could strengthen all the movements. 
From Japan, a leader of Sanrizuka Airport Opposition 
League, an 18-year-long movement of farmers battling 
land seizures to build Narita Airport near Tokyo, reported 
how after their August, 1981 participation in the interna- 
tional gathering called by Larzac farmers in southern 
France they borrowed the idea of planting on land al- 
ready seized. They grew crops on the vacant land the 
airport “owned” and contributed the proceeds of the har- 
vest to movement groups. The Larzac farmers had 
planted on land “bought” for a military base. They kept 
up their ten-year struggle till last year the French gov- 
ernment was forced to resell the land to the farmers — 
the site had become the center for all opposition forces, 
such as anti-nuclear and environmental movements. 

One Canadian farmer explained why his concern for 
peasants in the Third World is more than just sympathy: 
“Like the colonialized people, we are forced to sell our 
raw materials cheap and bay manufactured goods dear.” 
But he continued, “Of course, our situation is not nearly 
as bad as the Third World peasants, especially when you 
consider the political repression in places like Latin 
America or the Philippines.” 

From the Philippines one farmer spoke, and was warm- 
ly received when he said it was wrong to see only poverty 
and starvation and ignore the necessary struggle of the 
peasantry against both their repressive rulers and im- 
perialism. Martial law under Marcos had gone hand in 
hand with Dole Pineapple’s huge investments, and there 
was a natural connection of peasant rights movements 
with armed struggle in the Philippines. This winter a 
second conference will bring together farmers from the 
developed economies and Third World peasant groups. 

THE CRISIS IN AGRICULTURE 

Speaker after speaker pointed to the sudden plunge in 
land prices throughout North America not as the begin- 
ning of the crisis for the small family farmer, but as what 
ripped the mask off the ongoing crisis in farm income. In 
1982 farm land prices dropped 16% in Iowa and Minne- 


sota, and 20% in Illinois. 

The farmers who had been substituting credit for in- 
come, borrowing against sharply rising land values for 
more than a decade, were suddenly having banks and the 
Farmers Home Administration foreclosing. 

The crisis is not merely cyclical or due to “natural 
disasters” but is rooted in capitalist production. Between 
1929 and 1965, more than 30 million people left the farm in 
the U.S. Through the decade of the 1970s the farm popula- 
tion dropped by another one-third. The remaining 5.5 mil- 
lion people still on the farms are in the worst shape in 
more than 50 years. 

Just as in labor within the factory, the root of the crisis 
in agriculture lies in the drive for more and more produc- 
tion and the long-term decline in the rate of profit. Pres- 
sure on farmers to expand the scale of farming and inten- 
sify production from each acre demands more machinery 
and chemicals (dead labor), at the expense of living labor 
(the farmers and farm laborers). The capital outlay for 
such intensive agriculture — at the end of 1982 total in- 
debtedness in the U.S. on farm land and equipment was 
$213 billion — ties the farmer tighter to government deci- 
sions on the economy and foreign policy. 

Discussions at the conference made clear that low farm 
prices — now lower in terms of parity with the rest of the 
economy than at any time in this century — have resulted 
from deliberate government policy in cooperation with 
the largest food processing corporation^. 

It has been the struggle against foreclosures on the 
farms, at the same time that laid-off steelworkers in 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown were successfully pressuring 
sheriffs and judges to delay evictions from their homes, 
that brought the severity of today’s farm crisis to many 
people’s attention. Labor, farm equipment workers, mill- 
ing workers, have made a beginning in joining protests 
against farm sales. 

Farmers have been working out new organizations and 
methods, in some cases by digging back into militant 
movements of the past. North Dakota farmers rediscov- 
ered a law allowing a halt to foreclosures as long as farm 
prices rgmain less than production costs, that the Non- 
Partisan League got passed in the 1930s. The depression 
tactic of penny auctions — bidding just pennies on a 
neighbor’s equipment when it is seized, then loaning it 
back to him — has been used again both in the U.S. and 
Canada. Others have recalled the Populist movement of 
last century, or the close cooperation between the Knights 
of Labor and the Farmers Alliance even before that. 

The NAFA at its May 22 meeting voted to support 
workers at Wilson Packing Company. Wilson, the nation’s 
biggest processor of pork, had filed Chapter 11 bank- 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. We stand for the development of a new 
human society based on the principles of Marx's 
Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, is 
the editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
Chaitwoman of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the 
author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx's Human- 
ism internationally as American Civilization on Trial 
concretizes it on the American scene and shows 
the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure 
was grounded in the movement from practice 
throughout the 200 years from 1776 to Today, dis- 
closes Marx's "new Humanism," both interna- 
tionally and in its American roots, Philosophy and 
Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic roots 
both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the actual 
revolutionary movements of his day, articulated 
these forces of revolution as Reason — Labor, 
Black, Youth, Women — of our day. By tracing and 
paralleling this age's 30-year movement from prac- 
tice to theory with our own theoretical develop- 
ment for the same three decades, Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S. has met the challenge of the "new 
moments" in the last decade of Marx's life by dis- 
closing in them a trail to the 1980s. It is this trail, 
these paths of revolution — be it in the birth of a 
whole new generation of revolutionaries, including 
the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a 'Movement or the 
emergence of a whole new Third World — that 
form the content of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 


Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution. 

This work challenges post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the nuclear 
world is threatened with the extinction of civiliza- 
tion itself it becomes imperative not only to reject 
what is, but to reveal therevolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality "purified of all that interferes with its 
universalisfn, i.e., with freedom itself," we or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is record- 
ed in the documents and on microfilm available to 
all under the title. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: "It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor." We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom strug- 
gles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in these prin- 
ciples, is invited to join us. Send for a copy of the 
Constitution of News and Letters Committees. 


ruptcy and used that as a legal pretext for nullifying its 
labor contracts. Wages were slashed from $10.50 per hour 
to $6.50. The NAFA also enthusiastically backed the Aug. 
27 March on Washington for Jobs, Peace and Freedom, 
and laid plans for this International Farm Crisis Summit 
that we were attending. 

Merle Hansen was speaking for the NAFA when he 
opened the Summit with the hope that there would be a 
farmer on every bus to Washington on Aug. 27, to give 
support and to explain the farmer’s struggle as well. Yet 
there was not one Black farmer in attendance, even 
though whatever you say about the crisis of the family 
farm in general — whether massive evictions from the 
land for a half century or more, or bank foreclosures and 
the drying up of farm credit — are multiplied for the 
Black farmer. Many at the conference were interested in 
discussing with us the Black farmers’ struggles, and re- 
sponded to reprints from N&L on the fight to save Black 
land in the South, or Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal. 

THE HUMAN COST 

The human cost of the farm crisis became clear in 
many discussions at the conference. A workshop on stress 
among farm women brought out the rising injury and 
death rates among little children who are taken along in 
dangerous situations as both parents have to perform 
heavy farm labor. One survey of a small section of On- 
tario showed that among families in the most desperate 
situations, fearing loss of their land, over two-thirds of 
their children were untrained on the equipment they 
operate. 

One South Dakota farmer was moved by the death of 
his 16-year-old son in a baling machine accident to organ- 
ize a rye withholding action across three states. The 
whole family, kids included, was working longer hours, to 
the breaking point, as their income plimged. He said, 
“These farmers, they’re using their most precious com- 
modity, their children, to try and make it. You’ve got kids 
driving grain trucks who can’t even touch the brakes.” 

A speaker at the conference said the family farm may 
be under attack from agribusiness, but it will survive 
because they have no better way of taking the unpaid 
labor of so many on the farms! A woman farm worker 
from Manitoba told us about the horrible condition of 
women on the farms and inside the family. She said, “We 
not only need a women’s movement on the farms but 
throughout Canada. As you know, we still don’t have 
abortion rights here.” 

The power of this International Farm Crisis Summit 
was in its multi-dimensionality. Not only did it have far- 
mers from Canada, the United States, Europe and Asia, 
but it had farm laborers, and non-farming people. Not 
only was the role of multi-national corporations and banks 
discussed, but so was Poland’s Rural Solidarity that mar- 
tial law had abolished. Not only did the conference dis- 
cuss falling farm prices and the crisis in agriculture, but 
it welcomed with enthusiasm reports on social protest 
from the Philippines and Japan, to France and Holland. 

“Forging the Links” was occurring right within the 
conference proceedings. It was for thus reason that we 
from News & Letters found a welcome for how we dis- 
cussed the activities for social change inseparable from a 
full philosophy of human liberation. 

Two weeks after the conference “Operation Solidarity” 
occurred in British Columbia. Farmers and farmwork- 
ers joined thousands of others — teachers, nurses, profes- 
sors, bricklayers, mechanics and many others — against 
the vicious attack of the government on social, economic, 
human and trade union rights. “Forging the Links” of 
freedom activities and freedom ideas is just a beginning. 

Navajo support rally 

San Francisco, Cal. — On July 8, a rally was held at the 
Federal Building here in support of Mae Wilson Tso, a 
Dine (Navajo) grandmother who was scheduled to appear 
that day in U.S. Court in Arizona. Arrested on April 5, she 
is charged with assaulting a federal officer who had come 
to confiscate her livestock. 

This confiscation is part of the U.S. government policy 
of forced relocation to throw some 14,000 Dine off their 
mineral-rich reservation land by July, 1986. 

Since 1977 there have been several confrontations, some 
involving gunfire, between the people of the Big Mountain 
area and the government fencing crews attempting to run 
a barbed wire fence through the Dine lands. In each case 
the women of Big Mountain have put themselves in the 
way, getting maced and knocked down, but effectively 
halting the fencing. 

The July 8 rally, sponsored by the Big Mountain Sup- 
port Group and the American Indian Movement, though 
small in number ( 15 Native Americans with 35-40 in- 
dependent and group-affiliated supporters), was large in 
spirit. I felt a definite sense of mutual concern, support, 
and thoughtful resistance between the Indian participants 
and the various groups — from anti-nuke to international 
solidarity groups — that made statements. 

The Big MoutUain Support Group needs funds for 
legal defense arid support work; a monthly' newsletter 
wiU be sent to all donors. Send to: BurnhamIBiy Moun- 
tain Support Group, 1412 Cypress, Berkeley, CA 94703 
( 415-841-6509 A — Janice 
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bor-mahagement relation” on the shop floor 'modeled 
after the Japanese auto industry. It will make the work- 
ing conditions even more unbearable than they already 
are. 

It’s the threat of a “new labor-management relation” 
which is keeping workers’ eyes glued to what happens at 
the Nissan truck plant in Tennessee and Toyota-GM plant 
scheduled to open in Fremont, Cal. By now it’s no secret 
what is behind the “success story” of the Japanese auto 
industry — slave labor working conditions, massive ani- 
mation, and company unions. The founding slogan of the 
Nissan Labor Union (Nissan is the maker of Datsun) is 
“those who truly love their union, love their company. 
Wage increases shall derive from increasing producti- 
vity." This translates into long hours, low pay, and poor 
union representation which Japanese workers have fought 
against for decades. 

At Nissan plants in Japan, one way the company tries to 
increase productivity is with the “quality control circle.” 
These are small groups organized on the shop floor that 
put workers in the position of reporting to the company on 
ways to increase production. 

It is precisely such conditions of slave labor and class 
collaboration that the automakers hope to bring to the 
U.S. plants. And the legacy of the UAW’s capitulation to 
concession after concession only helps lay the ground for 
that. *'■" 

PIT WORKER AGAINST WORKER 

Recently I spoke with a fellow auto worker from GM 
South Gate who had to move to a GM plant in Oklahoma 
City or else lose his benefits. He told me, “one thing 
different from South Gate is how few foremen you have 
here. There are hardly any supervisors, maybe one for 
every 25 workers. They are handing the quality control 
over to the workers, so the workers have to go out and 
check the defects. They want to pit worker against work- 
er.”:, 

Things have truly reached a new low when Owen Bie- 
ber, the new President of the UAW, acts as if the “Ja- 
panese- style management” at the Nissan truck assembly 
plant in Tennessee is compatible with UAW representa- 
tion. Recently he wrote, “the head of the Japan auto- 
workers federation ... recently pledged the full support 
of the Japanese autoworkers to organize Nissan here.” 
Bieber does not bother to mention that the union bureauc- 
rat whom he quotes is none other than Ichiro Shioji, who is 
also head of the Nissan Labor Union — the very union 
whose motto reads “those who love their union, love their 

If all the UAW can promise workers is more and more 
concessions — this time extended to the very conditions 
on the shop floor — they will have a hell of a time organi- 
zing the Nissan Tennessee plant. I heard one worker there 
quoted as saying, “I’m not sure we want the UAW if all we 
can expect from them is wage and benefit give-backs.” 
As against the introduction of “new labor-management 
relations,” workers are looking for new ways to defend 
themselves. 


The kind of response that can arise against this attack 
on labor can be seen by looking at labor’s own history. In 
1877 the railroad workers in this country had gone 
through three years of continuous givebacks and con- 
cessions forced down their throats by an opportunist 
union leadership. In 1877 they struck back, formed a new 
union, and launched the wave of strikes that culminated 
in the 1877 St. Louis general strike. They held power in 
that town for three days and helped transform the face of 
this nation. ;■>. 

Toddy the capitalists boast that they are on the road to 
“recovery” and point to the massive profits Chrysler is 
making as proof. But all these profits are coming from 
the backs of labor, from the concessions that have 
been forced out of labor. Just as before, workers will be 
looking for ways to create new kinds of organizations, 
new kinds of freedom actions. This is where we have to 
have bur eyes trained in 1983. 

' -i- Felix Martin 


War Resisters meet 

Easton, Pa. — By attending the 60th anniversary con- 
ference of the War Resisters League, which brought about 
200 people together, I had the opportunity to learn more 
about the actions taking place across the country against 
militarism. * 

The focus on grass roots-type resistance gave attention 
to events which have taken place in the small towns and 
rural areas of the U.S. which usually go unreported in the 
daily press. To hear about the extent of civil disobedience 
activity against military recruiting, arms storage facil- 
ities, training bases, missile sites and submarine ports 
gave a different picture of so-called middle America. 

A recent development has been the sanctuary move- 
ment. A woman from New Mexico told of the network of 
churches which is developing to give shelter and protec- 
tion to political refugees from El Salvador and Guate- 
mala. She was most impressed with the courage and ini- 
tiative of the North American youth, often teenagers, who 
frequently help transport the refugees by car in trips that 
involve distances such as that between Tucson and Albu- 
querque. This comes at a time when the U.S. government 
is not only refusing to grant political asylum to these 
refugees, but is trying to stir up a racist hysteria against 
Latino immigrants in general. 

The conference also heard from a participant in the 
ongoing anti-nuke struggle in nearby Bucks County 
against a pump station on the Delaware River, which is 
being constructed in order to divert water to the Limerick 
nuclear power' plant. Residents had organized against 
these plans as well as against solid waste dumping and 
pollution of the water tables. 

In spite of the majority support for a county-wide refer- 
endum to shut down the station, the local government 
disregarded the opposition. The direct action on the sta- 
tion site was met with police beatings and during the 
weekend of the conference, 70 activists were in jail. 

— John Phair 


Italian elections report 

Milan, Italy — The results of the Italian elections this 
year were a surprise for almost everyone. The Christian 
Democratic (Catholic) Party lost at least six percent of 
its votes, while the Communist Party (CP) received 
around the same number of votes that it got in the elec- 
tions of 1979. This has put the two principal political par- 
ties at an almost equal level: the Christian Democrats 
with 32% of the votes and 121 delegates in Parliament 
compared to the Communists with 30% of the votes and 
109 delegates. The rest of the votes have been distributed ^ 
to the other right and left parties, while those who did not 
vote at Ml were not more than 12%. 

Thus, Italy, already in a deep political and economic 
crisis — probably the most unstable country in all of 
Western Europe — seems to have reached a point of real 
ungovernability. j 

The anti-Communist left has also made news. The 
PDUP that has for more than 10 years presented itself in 
the elections as a Marxist-Leninist alternative to the 
Communist Party decided to unite its list to that of the 
CP. None of the PDUPs’ delegates were elected. Instead 
Democrazia-proletaria, a new party which is composed of 
what is left of the Marxist-Leninist groups formed during 
and after 1968, gained around seven posts in Parliament, ,•? 
That is more or less the same percentage of the votes that 
the PDUP received in the elections of 1979. 

Much more spectacular was the election of the political 
prisoner,! Toni Negri, who ran. as a candidate for the 
Radical Party, a party that has always supported social 
causes rather than presenting a political program. When 
Negri whs arrested on April 7, 1979 along With some 150 
others that were called his “associates,” he was Director 
of the Department of Political Science of the University of 
Padua, am editor of the newspaper Rosso (a newspaper 
that supported the spontaneous movement called au- 
tonomia operaia and that contested the para-military ter- 
rorist groups that have been active in Italy since 1970). 

Toni Negri has been held in prison for more than four 
years without trial since up to now the Court has not 
found any proof to condemn him of the some 60 crimes he § 
is accused of. With his election to Parliament, Negri is 
subject t© parliamentary immunity and has to be freed 
from prison. He has stated that, in connection with his 
trial, he will refuse parliamentary immunity in order that 
the trial Ijakes place so that he, along with those arrested 
with him, can demonstrate that they have been falsely 
arrested. He has also stated that he will use his parlia- 
mentary power to attempt to change the situation in 
which there are some 4,000 political prisoners in Italian 
jails, while many others live in political exile in other 
countries. — Margaret Ellingham 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


fBB' New Economy’ and youth 


by Jim Mills 

Here are some dispatches from the Michigan Youth 
Corps, a jobs program the new Democratic Governor 
James Blanchard created for poor youth this summer; 

• A 19-year-old woman works picking up paper along 
the highways for the standard minimun wage of $3.35 an 
hour. She was told to take the job or lose her general 
assistance benefits of $143 a month. Though a high school 
graduate, this' was the only job she was "qualified” for. 

• A young man is spending the summer shovelling 
sludge from Detroit’s storm sewers. This, despite the fact 
that he got straight A’s in welding, math, English and 
machine shop in high school. 

• A 21-year-old worker needs the income so badly that 

she promises to return only a week after giving birth to a 
baby. ~ 

JOBS PROGRAM AND TEENAGERS 

These dispatches tell us something about the despera- 
tion of America’s unemployed youth, Black youth espe- 
cially. The “New Economy” means that teenagers will 
not get a job soon. The latest figures show that 33% of the 
youth, 16 to 19, are unemployed. That doesn’t count those 
who have given up looking. For Black youth it is even 
Worse. In New York City their unemployment rate is 60%. 

The Michigan Youth Corps is a throw back to the make- 
work programs of the Great Depression. Though some 
jobs are interesting, most are cutting weeds, picking up 
garbage along highways and cleaning sewers. And a little 
disciplinary twist has been added to the program. Offi- 
cials have set up a toll-free telephone number and en- 
couraged the public to use it to complain if they see any 
of the Youth Corps workers not working. And yet so bleak 
the job scene for teenagers, that 75,000 poured in to apply, 
though only 25,000 were hired. (See “Inside Youth Corps” 
on this page.) 

Are we trying to prepare young people for a repressive 
future? Are we training youth for the conditions of unem- 
ployment that that future holds, rather than for careers? 
One government researcher who looked at the youth un- 
employment statistics called them “a teenage employ- 
ment disaster,” adding “We have created a lost genera- 
tion.” 

But existing adult society seems intent on not merely 
losing a generation of youth, but permanently alienating 

it: 

• In Detroit at the height of the recession they want to 
cut library hours on top of last year’s cuts, and to close 
many branch libraries. 

• An 11 p.m. curfew (10 p.m. weeknights) was instituted 
for Detroit youth. This has lead to new incidents with the 
police, and arrests. 

• A downtown weekly rock concert series was cancelled 
after teenagers attempted to escape from oppressive heat 
by moving inside an airconditioned shopping center-office 
mall, called the RenCen. It appears the RenCen is for 
adults and out of towners, not for the city’s youth. 

MARX AND YOUTH 

In a chapter of Capital called “The Working Day” Marx 
described the way 19th century industrial capitalism 
treated its youth — as factory workers with seemingly 
no other needs than to eat a little and sleep less. 

In the late 20th century it is not so much the drudgery 
of teenage and even younger factory labor that Marx 
described so graphically in the industries of lace, pottery, 
wallpaper, steel and coal. It is unemployment that is 
today the greatest barrier to youth’s development, along 

Parents fight school rules 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Recently I attended a meeting for 
parents held in a school near where I live. Parents were 
invited to discuss new rules established by the school 
administration , including one which bars parents from 
school grounds. Many people said that the meeting was a 
waste of time, because everything had already been 
worked out. No matter what they said, nothing was going 
to change. But many came anyway to complain about the 
school ignoring their rights. 

One woman from the audience got up, took the micro- 
phone, and spoke to the other parents; “Talk don’t be 
scared. Say what you feel. Don’t keep silent. They ignore 
us all the time. We are demanding improvements in the 
school. We want better food for our children. We have 
asked that our children not spend time saluting the flag 
every day of the week; that takes time away from their 
education.” Another woman agreed: “Our children will 
never get a job saluting the flag.” 

Parents complained of bad treatment suffered by the 
students. Some teachers use improper words when talking 
to the students. The restrooms are always in bad condit- 
ion. Eighty out of the 120 parents present disagreed with 
the plans of the school administration. They weren’t con- 
vinced that the promised improvements would take place. 
They didn’t like it that they were invited so the rules 
could be read to them. They have their own ideas. 

Youth have their own ideas too. The teachers ignore us. 
We have fights at home with our parents- We also need to , 
have our own meetings, where we > can speak, out and . 
develop our thoughts. _ Young Latina 


with deadend temporary jobs. But in truth, how young 
people are looked upon by capitalism has not really 
changed from Marx’s time to ours. In each case they 
have been viewed as less than human, as at most to be 
tolerated, never to be seen as self-developing human be- 
ings. For today’s generation, whether at work or on the 
streets, much of life seems devoid of interest — not be- 
cause youth are not full of life, but because capitalism is 
so devoid of it. 



Teenagers applying for summer jobs 
program in Chicago 


Inside Youth Corps 

Editor’s Note: The following story is from a young 
Black worker in the Michigan Youth Corps jobs pro- 
gram. 

Detroit, Mich. — I’ll be glad when this program is over. 
I’ve been here for four weeks, and there’s four more 
weeks to go. There is a supervisor who doesn’t know how 
to talk to people. She tens you, “Come here. Be quiet. 
Shut your mouth. You better have a tool in your hand.” 
She’s always hassling us, but I don’t need anyone to be on 
my back. She terminated someone this morning for talk- 
ing too much, and she’s not even really our supervisor. 
She told me “You’re next!” 

That’s why we hate Gov. Blanchard and this program. 
We refuse to wear the hats and buttons they give you for 
the job. They think we’re children, but all of us are 21. 

I’ve been in other programs before. I used to be in a 
program that trained people to find jobs in ’78 and ’79. I 
was told you can’t be fired, they can only transfer you. 
That’s not true here. Since I was 16 1 had a job delivering 
handbills for $3.35 an hour. I will do that before getting in 
another program. 

A friend also in the program used to work at K-Mart as 
a stockman. They laid him off, which is the same as 
getting fired since there’s no union. They told him he 
could put in an application saying he was underprivileged, 
but he would be starting out all over again. 

We don’t even get bus fare to get to work. They read us 
a contract when we started, saying we had privileges like 
bus fare. Then they took them away as soon as they got 
us under contract. They told us to show our Youth Corp 
IDs to the bus driver and he’ll let you on. Well, the driv- 
ers don’t accept them. When the paychecks went three 
weeks in the hole, we were paying for bus fare out-of our 
own pockets. And when we got paid, it was only for one 
week — $80. 

The first time we got paid, they made us wait until 4 
p.m. They had the checks at lunch time, but they didn’t 
trust us enough not to leave. We didn’t have to do any 
work until four, but they still waited until the last minute. 
They call it discipline — they think they’re teaching us 
something. 

The supervisor told a worker, “You’ll be able to get a 
job out of this.” We know there isn’t anything behind this. 
It’s just to keep us off the streets. But it’s the younger 
people who don’t have jobs at all they’ll have to watch out 
for. —Michigan Youth Corp worker 
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Two anti-nuke meetings 

Berkeley, Cal — On July 14 and 19, hundreds of students 
and anti-nuclear activists, many of whom had just re- 
cently been released from jail following the Livermore 
Blockade, poured into 2 different meetings on the inter- 
national anti-nuclear movement. 

The first, a talk by E.P. Thompson, British his- 
torian and founder of END (European Nuclear Dis- 
armament), drew a crowd of well over 1,000. When he 
called for unilateral disarmament, a principle upon which 
END was founded, including freedom for both El Salva- 
dor and Poland, he received immense applause. But he 
then posed the problem only in Cold War terms of “ten- 
sions” between East and West, so his solution was the 
reunification of Europe, making it a buffer zone between 
Russia and the U.S, . 

So far did Thompson move from the actual deep revolt 
in Europe today, especially from the youth and women’s 
liberationists in his own Britain, who went unmentioned, 
that his anti-climactic vision was “the election of a pro- 
gressive President in the U.S. coinciding with a leader 
with vision in Russia, who could sit down at a Summit 
meeting in the early 1990s” ! 

Unlike Thompson, the three young West Germans who 
spoke on July 19 to another standing room only audience, 
on “The Greens Party: A Challenge to the U.S. Left,” did 
have a relationship to the youth and feminists, who are 
part of the Greens. Thus, they showed the movement as a 
concrete human struggle for a new kind of German soc- 
iety. 

Yet the theoretical ideas they posed as ground for their 
direction flew in the face of the ongoing protests in Ger- 
many. One panelist, Florentin Kraus, described his “de- 
parture from traditional Marxism,” emphasizing not 
worker control of the means of production, but “socially 
responsible consumer control.” From the floor Ipointed to 
the deep ferment within Germany from the huge demon- 
stration of unemployed workers to the anti-racist marches 
by minority workers to the anti-nuclear activity of un- 
employed youth, and asked how a theory of “socially re- 
sponsible consumer control” could possibly answer the 
crisis in capitalist society that is sparking this revolt. 

Other questions from the floor concerned Greens leader 
Petra Kelley’s reference to the youth who demonstrated 
against Bush as “just punks,” the rise of racism within 
Germany, and how the Greens were grappling with the 
ideological dualities within the party itself, especially the 
conservative element that favors a strong, unified inde- 
pendent Germany. 

Every time the parliamentary attitude to revolution 
emerged — posing a theory of consumer control instead 
of grappling with the actual forces of revolt and what we 
are for — the speakers were challenged. 

In fact at both these events what was most exciting 
were the audiences. Their discussion showed to me that 
many of the youth in the audience are looking for new 
direction. _ Laurie Cashdan 

Quits army in protest 

Editor’s Note: On Memorial Day, Sharlyn, an Ameri- 
can soldier, issued a statement questioning U.S. mili- 
tary policy on Central America and stating she could no 
longer fulfill her contract with the U.S. government. 
She quit the military. Below we print brief excerpts 
from an interview we conducted with her. 

When I joined the service, I believed in non-violence, 
even though I knew the Army trained people to kill if 
need be. And I knew there was a definite conflict. But I 
chose to hope I would not get into a situation where I 
would have to face that conflict; I didn’t know too much 
then about what was going on in Central America. 

I decided that $20,000 in education from the Army after 
I got out, a $2, 500-bonus after I got out, prestige of being 
in military intelligence, room and board — it sounded 
rather attractive. 

It took me ten months to reopen my eyes to my more 
essential ideals. The government, being the biggest busi- 
ness in the U.S., does have some control over the econ- 
omy, and it is getting itself up for the ideal conditions to 
start a war, and is trying to get approval from the public. 

I had an anger building up from the general lack of 
honesty in the military. It had been developing since 
basic training especially at being humiliated. I was told 
that I was just a piece of property owned by the U.S. 
government. This anger had to have some kind of release. 
Either I could hang onto it until we went into a war 
situation, or I could break free and channel it into a sane 
direction. That anger and my ability to recognize it 
helped me break loose. 

I learned Spanish in the army, and I’d like to use the 
language, possibly visiting Central and South America, to 
communicate that Reaganomics says we want to abuse 
your resources and manipulate the military environment 
according to our needs, but that is not what all the 
American people say. 
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Lebanon 

A glimpse of mass unrest and class struggle in Lebanon 
broke out into the open on July 15, when the internal 
police moved into a poor Shiite Moslem neighborhood in 
West Beirut to evict squatters from an abandoned school. 
They were met by a large angry crowd that threw stones 
at the police and set up barricades in the street. The 
police called in the Lebanese Army and three civilians 
were killed in the ensuing battle. 

The squatters are among thousands of refugees who 
have fled to West Beirut from East Beirut and southern 
Lebanon over the past eight years. They are unable to 
pay the exorbitant rents for what little housing remains, 
and families have had to take over and live in the crum- 
bling, war-torn buildings. The government of President 
Amin Gemayel, head of the fascist Phalange, has done 
nothing to provide housing, instead using the Army to 
enforce eviction notices for landlords who now think it is 
"safe” to move back. 

The growing mass discontent broke out the same day 
south of Beirut when 1,000 Druse townspeople threw 
stones and broke windows of a convoy which had come to 
investigate for preparations to occupy the Shouf area. 
Unrest also erupted against the occupying Israeli army at 
Ansar prison camp when inmates rebelled, and one was 
killed by Israeli soldiers. And in the north in Tripoli, 
fighting took place in late July between Syrian troops and 
Shiites in the main telephone exchange building. 

The Lebanese opposition “National Salvation Front,” 
formed in the wake of these outbreaks, includes Suleiman 
Franjieh, former president who opened Lebanon to the 
Syrian Army to put down a growing class war against 
Christian right rulers in 1975-76; and Walid Jumblatt, 
leader of the Progressive Druse Socialist Party and the 
left wing of the Front. What is uniting them at present is 
opposition to the Gemayel Phalangist government. 


Honduras 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Struggles against Pinochet in Chile 


new intensity 



At 8 p.m., July 12, tens of thousands of Chilean people came to their windows and banged on pots or blew their car 
horns, while chanting rhythmically “He will fall! He will fall!” In working class districts, barricades went up as 
residents fought police. This was the third monthly mass outpouring in a row against the Pinochet dictatorship. 


Honduras is now being built up by Reagan as the 
launching pad lor attacks on Nicaragua by exiled “con- 
tras.” It is already swarming with CIA, Green Berets, 
military "advisers” and a “diplomatic” staff from the 
U.S. of 145, the second largest in all of Latin America. 

This American presence is not new. In 1903, 1919 and 
1924 the U.S. Marines invaded and occupied Honduras to 
“restore order” and to protect the holding of U.S. compa- 
nies such as United Fruit (today United Brands), Castle 
and Cooke, and Chase Manhattan. U.S. companies still 
control 60% of the economy. This American imperialist 
presence is deeply resented by the people. 

President Roberto Suazo Cordova was elected in 1982 
after ten years of military rule. He promised to take the 
army out of politics, to enact social reforms and to avoid 
confrontation with Nicaragua. He has done the opposite, 
under pressure from General Gustavo Alvarez Martinez. 
Alvarez is the real power in the country, trained in Ar- 
gentina and backed by the Pentagon. Such is the “de- 
mocracy” U.S. imperialism counterposes to Nicaragua. 

Honduras is the third poorest country in the hemi- 
sphere, after Haiti and Bolivia. Unemployment is 24%, 
and 60% of the labor force is working less than full-time. 
Per capita income is $524 per year but the vast majority 
of the peasantry get only $60 per year. The military and 
ruling class may be pro-U.S. or even “made in the USA,” 
but the people have a long history of resistance, as re- 
cently as the guerrilla actions which took place in 1982. 
Given the conditions people live under here and the ex- 
ample of revolutions next door, Reagan may find that the 
ground in Honduras itself will get hot under his feet, 

Ireland: Free Nicky Kelly 

Nicky Kelly and two members of the Irish Republican 
Socialist Party were framed in 1978 by the non- jury Spec- 
ial Criminal Court in Southern Ireland for a train robbery 
of which they were innocent, as a part of an attempt by 
the state to smash this legal political party. At this time 
the Provisional IRA publicly claimed the robbery and 
said the three convicted men were completely innocent. 

In May, 1980 Kelly’s two co-accused were acquitted on 
appeal and Kelly, who had fled to the USA before his 
sentence, returned to clear his name. But Kelly was ar- 
rested on arrival in Ireland and has been in jail ever 
since, serving a 12-year sentence. He appealed his case up 
to the Supreme Court level but the appeal was rejected. 

Feeling he had no other option, Kelly went on hunger 
strike on May 1, 1983. On the 38th day amidst mounting 
publicity and concern both in Ireland and abroad for the 
injustices of his case, and perceiving that the state would 
let him die rather than admit his innocence, he came off 
hunger strike in order to more effectively carry on his 
campaign to clear his name. 

It is now essential that the pressure be kept up for the 
release of this innocent man, otherwise Kelly believes he 
would be forced to recommence his hunger strike. 

The Release Nicky Kelly Committee, 11 Grange Ter- 
race, Monkstown, Co. Dublin, is working to pressure the 
Minister of Justice for Kelly’s release, Activities in the 
USA include an active committee in New York which has 
• continuously picketed the Irish Tourist Office there. 

— Eibhlin NiSheirfhir 


Hungary 


Latin America is unfortunately not the only part of the 
world whose totalitarian repression has created thousands 
of “disappeared.” A Hungarian exile writer, Tibor Me- 
ray, wrote recently : 

“It will soon be 25 years since the leaders of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956 — all Communists — were exe- 
cuted. Without haviqg ever spoken of a trial, Radio Buda- 
pest announced at dawn on June 17, 1958 that Imre Nagy, 
Prime Minister during the insurrection, Defense Minister 
General Pal Maleter, head of the cabinet Jozsef Szilagyi, 
and the journalist Miklos Gimes had been condemned to 
death. The sentence was definitive and without appeal. 

“It took 25 years for us to know exactly where were the 
remains of Imre Nagy, of his co-defendants and of the 
hundreds, really thousands of people executed during the 
years following the Hungarian Revolution. They ane in an 
isolated part of the biggest cemetery in Budapest. No 
tombstones, no signs, no names. Common graves. Is not 
25 years enough? Let the families claim their dead. This 
is not a favor. This is an elementary human right ” 


1 try have ground the economy to a near halt and the gov- 
ernment has been forced to call the IMF back in. 

On the other hand, apartheid South Africa’s loan appli- 
cation for $1.1 billion sailed through without conditions in 
1982 — it is said that the loan matches the cost of their 
colonial war in Namibia. 


Tanzania 


The role of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) is 
one way of measuring the crisis facing the world’s poor- 
est continent, Africa, where mass starvation is today a 
very real possibility. 

The poorest countries such as Tanzania are facing cruel 
balance of payments problems because of the skyrocket- 
ing world inflation of the 1970s. In the last eight years the 
price of oil relative to coffee has almost doubled for a 
country without oil, significant industry or other export- 
able natural resources. By 1980, 60% of the country’s 
meager export earnings went for oil. Virtually all the rest 
went to debt payments. 

In 1980 the IMF dictated to Tanzania terms for a new 
and desperately needed loan: lower wages, raise prices, 
devalue the shilling and cut funding for schools and 
health. The pride of Tanzania’s socialism is its literacy 
rate of 70% and its 2,600 health facilities, a level of de- 
velopment for human needs unmatched anywhere in Afri- 
ca. Tanzania publicly refused and defied the IMF for 
three years, but today shortages of spare parts for indus- 


"The press is the ruthless language and manifest 
image of the historical spirit of the people . . 

— Karl Marx 
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Poland 


The so-called lifting of the martial law in Poland actual- 
ly: means incorporating its provisions into civil law, so in 
fact it’s worse than if nothing had changed. The govern- 
ment powers considered unusual before are now part of 
everyday life. The amnesty is likewise very limited. Not 
only will not all Solidarity activists be released (it will not 
apply to the six top Solidarity leaders or the KOR mem- 
bers now facing trial), but even those released have to 
sign a pledge not to participate in future protests. 

Yet those two things — lifting the martial law and gen- 
eral amnesty — were supposed to be the big concessions 
the government made to the Church as part of their deal. 
It is painfully clear that the deal between the Church and 
the State is aimed against the masses. 

In fact, so pleased are the Russian overlords with the 
“success” of the Pope’s visit to Poland to usurp Solidari- 
ty’s mantle while betraying it, that now they are holding 
talks with the Vatican for the Pope’s visit to Estonia, 
where unrest is continuous and there are a great number 
of dissidents. 

Yet, as one of the freed Solidarity activists said when 
leaving prison while courageously wearing a Solidarity 
T-shirt (an illegal act, for which she can get three years in 
prison again) “Solidarity lives” and none of the church- 
state machinations will be able to kill it in the minds of 
the people. 

West Germany 

All eyes are fixed on Fall, 1983, when the Cruise mis- 
siles are due to arrive in West Germany. Several million 
people are expected to come out for mass demonstrations 
in Stuttgart, Bonn and Hamburg on Oct. 22, but other 
large actions will begin in September. These will include 
massive civil disobedience. 

The conservative Kohl government continues to attack 
the peace movement as misguided and as appeasing Rus- 
sia. That did not stop Kohl ally and ultra-reactionary Ba- 
varian leader Strauss from being in Poland the day mar- 
tial law was lifted, at least dn name. Strauss had some 
very kind words to say about Jaruzelski — after all, his 
Bavarian banks have a lot invested there and want to see 
the Poles get “back to work.” 

Closer to home, Strauss’s man in the government, Inter- 
ior Minister Zimmermann, has proposed a new Polish-type 
law on demonstrations which would hold anyone present 
responsible for any violence which might occur. Thus, 
anyone in a large demonstration could be arrested or 
fined if a small group fought with police or damaged 
property. 

The largest wing of the peace movement is strictly for 
non-violence, but smaller groups have engaged in con- 
frontations with police. When Vice President Bush visited 
Krefeld for Reagan in June, several hundred youths broke 
away from an anti-Bush demonstration of 20,000 people, 
stoned Bush’s car and fought police. They were brutally 
beaten by police. 

Despite a 10%-plus unemployment rate, increasing 
labor dissatisfaction and a large anti-racist movement 
including some foreign workers, the peace movement so 
far remains narrowly single issue. When it does attempt 
. to lint with labor at' all, it usually does so through the. 
conservative labor bureaucracy. 
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by' Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

I am turning my column over this month to Lou Turner for a 
report on the March on Washington for Jobs, Peace and Freedom. 
-CD. ■■■■ 

As it was to so many who had driven through the 
night to get there, the early morning scene on the Mall in 
Washington, D C., of masses of people arriving in buses, 
cars, on bicycles, or on foot with banners and buttons, 
tired but excited about making history a living memory, 
was in itself a very moving experience for me. 

I was too young in 1963, when the Civil Rights Move- 
ment reached its first turning point with the March on 
(continued on page 10) 
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Students at the University of the Philippines dem- 
onstrate against Marcos regime. 


From the U.S. to the Philippines, Lebanon and Latin America 

Philosophy of revolution needed to 
confront global crisis 

Editor’s Note: As we go to press, the events in the Philippines, in Lebanon, in Chile — and here at home — have 
reached a new intensity. They make more necessary than ever the Marxist-Humanist total Perspectives of opposition, 
delivered to the Constitutional Convention of News and Letters Committees by Raya Dunayevskaya on Sept. 3. We 
print here excerpts from the three Parts of that Perspectives Report. The full Report — including as Appendix the 
paragraphs which have been added by the author to Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution since its publication — is available from News & Letters for 75$ plus 50$ postage. See ad, p. 9. 

FROM PART I — The Reagan Retrogression Era Confronts The U.S. with 
Myriad Economic-Political-Social Crises 

That supreme artificer and B-picture actor, President 


Ronald Reagan, seems to be overconfident that Teddy 
Roosevelt would come out of his grave to congratulate 
him on the fantastic job he is doing with his advanced 
technology, which has translated Teddy Roosevelt’s “big 
stick” and “gunboat diplomacy” to the armada Reagan 
now has surrounding Latin America, just to intimidate 
the small country of Nicaragua. Reagan also has the MX 
Missile to show off, as if that other nuclear Titan, Russia, 
doesn’t have tricks of its own for the final confrontation. 

If he doesn’t soon learn the difference between reality 
and play-acting about a “winnable” nuclear war, these 
“war-games” may very well end in nothing short of the 
actual nuclear holocaust that will mean the end of 
civilization as we know it. 

The true determinant — true because it is the human 
way — is, however, the opposition at home and abroad to 
Reaganism, his economic, political, philosophic retro- 
gressionism ... 

LET US LOOK FIRST at the economic front — Not only 
do the percentage figures about “growth” that are being 
bandied about sound “good” only because they are com- 
parisons with the highest unemployment since the Great 
Depression, but none can hide that we are still in deep 
recession. First, there are no less than 10 million still 


unemployed . . . 

Secondly, no less than 20 percent of those working work 
only part-time — which means that they swell those living 
below the poverty level. The official figures reveal that no 
less than 34 million of us live at that level. That is the 
highest rate since the mid-1960s, at the start of LBJ’s 
so-called “war on poverty.” And, once again, the rate for 
Blacks is three times that for whites, and the rate for 
Hispanics nearly as great as that for Blacks. 

What we have still not touched in all these figures is the 
status of women. There the poverty level is so great that 
the only suitable phrase for it is the “feminization of 
poverty.” This summer the Census Bureau revealed that 
by 1982 more than 45 percent of all poor families were 
headed by women. If you look at poor Black families, it is 
70 percent ! We surely need not go to the poor countries of 
the Third World to know hunger. It is right here in the 
richest country of the world. 

(continued.on page 8) 
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Chile 1983: repression and resistance . 
What direction for workers’ struggle? 
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An urgent appeal to readers for your help in continuing News & Letters 


At a moment when Reaganism seems to be 
succeeding in destroying every gain won through 
decades of struggle by rank-and-file workers, the 
Black Revolution, Women’s Liberation and the 
anti-war youth; when the tentacles of U.S. imper- 
ialism are strangling freedom fighters every- 
where — most bloodily in Central America, but 
reaching out to every comer of the globe from 
Africa to the Philippines to the Middle East; when, 
we witness a Congress so “in step” with Reagan’s 
march to war that they approve his bombardment 
of Lebanon — the heaviest naval bombardments 
since Vietnam — and dare even to renew produc- 
tion of the nerve-gas that world outcry had finally 
stopped 15 years ago — at such a moment of total 
crisis, the voices of revolt from beiow MUST BE 
HEARD. 

Never has it been more important for a paper 
like NEWS & LETTERS to continue — a paper 
created so that the voices of revolt from below 
could be heard not separated from the articulation 
of a philosophy of liberation. It is the only forum 
of its kind anywhere in the world — a paper edit- 
ed by a Black production worker where the revo- 
lutionary forces speak for themselves as revolu- 
tionary Reason, and become integral to the 
theoretical analysis of the crucial questions of 
our age. In this issue, on p. 4, you will find a 
young labor activist writing on shop floor strug- 
gles in this country; on p. 5 Chilean activists 
speak for themselves on the new stage of revolt in 
Chile today; on our front page you will read both 
an in-person report on the March on Washington 
and excerpts from the Report on a Perspectives of 
opposition given at our Constitutional Convention 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. Yet, at the very moment 


when it is urgent for us to expand our activities, 
we face enormous and ever-mounting bills. We 
cannot continue our work without your help. 

In this Marx centenary year, we have expanded 
Marxist-Humanism’s restatement of Marx’s 
Marxism for our age in three critical new pam- 
phlets : 

• The mass opposition to Reagan-racism, Rea- 
gan-sexism, Reaganomics, Reaganpolitics, was 
heard loud and clear at the March on Washington 
on Aug. 27. So urgently needed is a philosophy of 
revolution along with that outpouring, that we 
rushed to have a new and expanded fourth edition 
of American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
as Vanguard off the press in time to take it with 
us — just as the first edition had greeted the his- 
toric march in 1963 and at once became a text- 
book in the Freedom Schools North and South. We 
must now meet the bill for that new edition. 

• At the same time, we have just reprinted 
from the South Asia Bulletin, with important addi- 
tions, a study of Marx and the Third World by 
Peter Hudis. It is a significant contribution to- 
ward working out new paths to revolution and the 
relationship between the technologically develop- 
ed and under developed lands, which has become 
imperative as the Third World remains caught in 
the vortex of the super-power conflict . We must 
also now meet the bill for that new pamphlet. 

• Finally, we have been urged by labor histor- 
ians and activists alike to bring forth the true, and 
still untold, history of the Miners’ Genera] Strike 
of 1949-50, in which we were participants. That 
historic moment marked not only the new stage of 
production. Automation, brought onto the historic 
stage, but the new stage of workers’ revolt and 


the new stage of cognition revealed in the miners’ 
profound question: “What kind of labor should 
human beings do?” Whether it be the participa- 
tion of the women or the way the rank-and-file 
mihers wrested the power out of the labor bu- 
reaucracy’s stranglehold, so urgent is this story 
for today, when Automation has become the crisis 
of Robotics and when Marx’s projection of a per- 
manent army of the unemployed has moved from 
theory to reality, that we already have this new 
pamphlet in progress. But we must find the funds 
to get it published. 

ABOVE ALL, WE CANNOT CONTINUE NEWS 
& LETTERS, THE VOICE OF MARXIST-HU- 
MANISM, WITHOUT YOUR HELP! 

Our rent, postage, supplies and printing bills 
have never been higher. While many readers have 
spontaneously sent extra donations with their re- 
newals and literature orders, and some have be- 
come Sustaining Subscribers, pledging a definite 
sum on a monthly basis, we must now appeal to 
ail our readers to help keep us alive. 

PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU 
CAN TO OUR 1983-84 SUSTAINING-PUBLISHING 
FUND! Clip the form below and send it to: 

f 1 

| NEWS & LETTERS | 

I 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48211 I 

I I pledge toward the 1983 Fund. I 

1 1 pledge $ per month as a Sustaining Sub- I 

I scriber. 1 

I I am enclosing $ . I 

I Name I 

I Address ... I 

j City . State .. ..Zip I 
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WOMAN AX REASON 


‘Memoirs of Louise MicheT 


Dear Sisters: 

In reading the Memoirs of Louise Michel.' I felt that if 
anyone had lived Rosa Luxemburg’s idea of what it 
meant to be fully human, it was Louise Michel. This wo- 
men’s liberationist_ innovative teacher, leader of the 
Paris Commune of 1871 — on the barricades and in her 
vision of the new society — threw herself into the revolu- 
tionary fight for freedom, never stopping until her death 
at age 75. She died in January, 1905 just days before the 
beginning of the Russian Revolution — a spark which 
would have lifted her heart which had been so saddened 
by the defeat of the Paris Commune. 

The Paris Commune should be of great interest to 
feminists today because it was the first time in history 
that workers created and lived the new society and 
women were absolutely central to its every aspect. 2 
Michel’s Memoirs reveal all the passion for freedom, for 
the new society, the creativity that was the Commune, all 
embodied in one extraordinary woman. None of these as- 
pects of her personality were separated from her femin- 
ism. Michel’s anger at men’s judgments of women and 
hef own confidence in women’s revolutionary nature ap- 
pear throughout her whole life and throughout the Me- 
moirs as well, ' 

MICHEL ON MAN/WOMAN 

There is one all too brief chapter directly on women’s 
liberation. What strikes you immediately is that to Louise 
Michel there is nothing to prove; it is simply a fact that 
women are men’s equals — if not superiors: “How mar- 
velous it would be if only the equality of the sexes were 
recognized, but while we wait, women are still, as Moliere 
said, ‘the soup of man.’ ” At one point Michel exclaims, 
“The first thing that must change is the relationship be- 
tween the sexes.” 

Reading the Memoirs compelled me to read Marx's 
summation of the Paris Commune, The Civil War in Fr- 
ance, because I wanted to see what he saw in this fantas- 
tic self-activity of the Paris masses; what also compelled 
itte was that Michel’s Memoirs, while summing up her 
Hfe, didn’t sum up the experience of the Commune, and 
thus didn't leave me with a direction for our age, but 
simply with a feeling of great sympathy and admiration 
for her. Part of this was, I think, because these Memoirs, 


'The Red Virgin: Munirs A Louise Michel. Edited and translated by 
Bullitt Lowry and Elizabeth Ellington Gunter. University of Alabama Press, 
1961. 

'The Women Incendiaries, by Edith Thomas, was published in Prance in 
1963 and in English translation in the U.S. in 1986 (New York: George Brazil- 
ler), but is long out of print. So far there has been no paperback edition. 

LA garment workers strike 
against sweatshop rollback 

Los Angeles, Cal. — We have been on strike at the 
Southern California Davis Pleating Company since our 
contract expired July 31. I have worked there for over 20 
years, and all that time we have been organized with the 
International Ladies Garment Worker Union (ILGWU) 
but this, year the boss decided he wanted to break the 
union. 

We were just asking to keep the terms of the existing 
contract, but he wants to take everything away. For ex- 
ample, sewing operators earn $5.45 an hour and different 
people’s wages vary according to their work as sewers, 
pleaters, tuckers, etc. His proposal is for everyone to earn 
minimum wage! He wants to take away, seniority rights, 
cost of living, vacation pay — everything we have fought 
for over the years. He wants a sweat shop like they had in 
the early 1900s. 

It’s not that conditions have been so great up to now. It 
gets very hot; the fans don’t do much good. The boss 
keeps trying to raise production: let’s say someone makes 
20 garments an hour, then he will want everyone to make 
25. He will threaten people, and try to get you to correct 
mistakes on your own time, after you have punched out. 
Some of the women were pushed into doing this, fright- 
ened of losing their job. I told them, “No, we have a 
contract, we don’t have to do that.” 

Most of the workers here are Latinas, many the sole 
support of their family. But not all women are on our 
side: there is one forelady who pushes us harder than 
anyone. Close to 200 of us are out on strike. The boss has 
hired scabs, but they aren’t able to do the work. We have 
heard that they are making a lot of mistakes. 

We have picketed at some of the companies that send 
us work. For example, we do a lot of pleating for Campus 
Casuals, and they have now agreed not to send any more 
work until the strike is over. We also went to the churches 
in the neighborhood, and the priests are asking people to 
join us at our picket line/demonstration on Sept. 23. 

What is happening to us is happening to a lot of other 
.workers too. I don’t think very highly of Reagan. It’s not 
thq%I^arttfttfb;S ^ i •• .. j ' . fppf^cfo Uto be getting worse 
off as time go^ ? b^ 6 We^^fFSfll’W“ these things to hap- 
pen. < — Latina worker 


written when Michel was 56 in 1886, end in a tone of 
mourning. 

I don’t think that anyone who is not a revolutionary can 
understand what Michel suffered when she knew that her 
great revolutionary friend, Theophile Ferre, was assas- 
sinated by a government firing squad. She saw those that 
she not only loved, but who were the hope of a new socie- 
ty, simply mowed down. Marx, as well as Luxemburg, 
had written of the barbarity of the slaughter of the popu- 
lation of Paris. Louise Michel writes: “In May 1871 the 
streets of Paris were dappled white as if by apple blos- 
soms in the spring. But no trees had cast down that man- 
tle of white; it was chlorine that covered the corpses.” 

By 1886 it was not alone those killed in fighting for the 
Commune for whom she was now grieving; it was as well 
for those who died in exile, who died on the ship on the 
way home, and who, partly because Communards could 
get no work and thus lived half starved, died back in 
Paris. 

NEW POINT OF DEPARTURE 

Louise Michel’s conclusion to her chapter on the Com- 
mune was: “The Commune, surrounded from every 
direction, had only death on its horizon. It could only be 
brave, and it was. And in dying it opened wide the door to 
the future. That was its destiny.” Marx too, in a letter in 
April 1871 wrote, “The struggle of the working class with 
the capitalist class and its State has entered a new phase 
through the Parisian struggle. No matter how the thing 
turns out now, a new point of departure of world impor- 
tance has been won.” 

In Mail’s summation of the Commune he singled out its 
very existence as a new beginning for his age — and 
ours: “The great social measure of the Commune was its 
own working existence.” He tells in great detail what that 
meant, how the Communards changed the entire govern- 
ment. how the labor and property relationships were 
transformed, how education was being recreated, in 
short, what exactly was the “working existence” of the 
Paris Commune. Marx saw that the Commune did noth- 
ing short of create “the political form at last discovered 
under which to work out the economic emancipation of 
labor.” To Marx, the Communards had “no ideas to rea- 
lize, but to set free the elements of the new society with 
which old collapsing bourgeois society itself is pregnant.” 

Louise Michel’s whole life was an example of the “ele- 
ments of the new society” existing and fighting to change 
the old. Marx recognized the great thought that went into 
the Commune, the Reason within women like Louise Mi- 
chel, and was able to see how that historic event, put 
down in rivers of blood, could be more than just brave, 
could be a new beginning. In that context, Michel's life 
too becomes more than only brave. She has shown our 
age how to be a revolutionary women’s liberationist, how 
to be a full human being. — Terry Moon 

Minneapolis 

Take Back the Night 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The fourth Take Back the Night 
(TBTN) March in Minneapolis was held on Aug. 6, with 
over 8,000 women and men gathering, to march through 
the downtown area. At the rally preceding the march, 
women spoke about their survival of violence in their own 
lives, and the necessity for women to be more than vic- 
tims and to take control of their lives. 

One difference this year was a series of workshops held 
during the afternoon. Some 500 people attended over 25 
different workshops, covering a range of issues. A num- 
ber of the meeting rooms were packed to overflowing. 
Some of the best attended sessions were on incest, an 
overview of violence against women, and the Seneca Wo- 
men’s Peace Encampment. A “women’s forum” for 
evaluating the workshops, and for discussion of directions 
for the future, ended the afternoon. 

This year’s events were organized by Twin Cities for 
Take Back the Night, a new group, most of whom hadn’t 
worked on past marches. Many women expressed the sen- 
timent that we also heard from others on the night of the 
march! “This is a time when I can express my anger, 
and make a statement about ending violence against us.” 

Many of those who worked on TBTN plan to be involved 
next year, and hope it will become an annual event. But I 
think the tendency is to see this march as an end in itself, 
and not to consider other activities, or where we might go 
from here. 

Although the workshops addressed the concerns of 
many different women, and there was a diversity of 
women participating in the rally and entertainment, the 
group attending TBTN events was largely white. The 
Twin Cities has a large Native American community, as 
well as a significant Black and Southeast Asian popula- 
tion. The organizers did discuss how to reach these, and 
other groups who haven’t been present at marches in the 
past. Some beginnings were made this year, but clearly, 
the future success of TBTN depends upon the, involvement ', 
of the diverse groups in this community, ’ 

— Marj Thera 


Merritt-Peralta hospital 
workers win 5% increase 



Oakland, Cal. — “Hospitals especially have a respon- 
sibility to treat all workers fairly. They come in contact 
with all kinds of people, rich and poor. Are they going to 
treat the poor patients differently now that they want to 
pay poor hospital workers less . . .?” That was the reason 
one hospital worker came to the rally in support of others 
striking against Merritt and Peralta hospitals here. 

The Hospital and Institutional Workers Union Local 250 
went on strike in July when Merritt and Peralta hospitals 
decided to “gain a competitive advantage over other hos- 
pitals in the area by forcing their employees to accept 
substandard wages and working conditions.” 

The issues involved not just wages. The hospitals set- 
tled with the skilled, mostly white lab workers, X-ray 
technicians and California Nurses Association for 5%. But 
when it came to Local 250, which represents dietary and 
laundry workers, housekeepers, ward clerks and licensed 
vocational nurses, two-thirds of whom are minorities, they 
only offered 3.3% and pressured for other contract 
changes. During rallies to support, the strike, many 
nurses and! even doctors came out and 1,500 signed a 
petition urging the hospitals to settle. 

The March on Washington was celebrated in its own 
way. “We’re not going to forget Martin Luther King,” one 
striker said, “civil rights are also economic rights — a 
right to a living wage, to a job.” 

After two months the hospitals settled on Sept. 17 giving 
90% of the workers the 5% increase they asked for. 

— Supporter 



women- 

worldwide 


National Demographics Ltd., a data marketing firm, em- 
ploys 75 Clerical workers in Barbados to tap data from 
questionnaires onto computer tapes which are then flown 
back to headquarters in Denver. Such “Offshore Offices” 
are increasingly common and Jane Blood of “9 to 5”, a 
national office workers’ association, expressed concern at 
the displacement of American data-entry workers and the 
exploitation of Asian and Caribbean workers who are 
paid only $1.50 per hour. 

Women, Immigration, and Nationality is a new group or-, 
ganized in Britain to fight the racism and sexism of the 
(January 1983) Nationality Act, under which Blacks, es- 
pecially women, from Commonwealth countries are not 
permitted the same freedoms as whites. The group in- 
tends to form a national women’s campaign to fight these 
issues and the ways they affect other areas of women’s 
lives, such ag access to health and social security bene- 
fits. 

Information from Mukti, London 


“In summer, arrive at the company earlier . . . for your 
make-up might run in hot weather . . .”; “It is not good to go 
to lunch with women friends all the time. When you are asked 
to have lunch with a male colleague, you should go with him, 
it will enrich your world”. These excerpts were released 
from “The Glossary of Common Sense for Considerate Of- 
fice Ladies” at the Sumitomo Shoji Personnel Department in 
Japan. Japanese women are now challenging the entire em- 
ployment policy through a women’s support group — the 
first time in Japanese history. Women’s earnings in Japan 
average only 53% of those of men and over half of Japan’s 
companies stated that promotions are not provided for wo- 
men. 


On Aug. 30, Judge William Marutani ruled that heretofore 
all-male Central High School in Philadelphia must admit 
three women students who had previously attended Girls 
High School, saying that the two schools were separate 
and unequal. He noted that Central has twice as many 
computers and twice as many books in its library, as well * 
»as- 38 courses: .for the “mefijaHy gifted.’” <$8fls have 13 , 
such classes.)! A 1974 challenge to Central had been 
thrown out of court on technicalities. 
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by Felix Martin, Co-Editor 

On my trip across the Midwest this month I got to talk 
to farmers, workers, and the unemployed. But what was 
scary was the drought and how everyone is being affected 
by it. Most of the farmers I spoke with are on the verge of 
bankruptcy and a lot of them are selling off their stock. 

The big farmers, agri-business, don’t have as much to 
worry about as the smaller farmers. They could at least 
afford the expensive irrigation equipment which a lot of 
them use in eastern Colorado. But the smaller farmers 
have seen well over half of the corn crop dry up.. 

One farmer told me that corn prices will probably go to 
ten cents a pound. To feed his cattle this corn would bring 
cattle prices to $1.00 a pound just to break even. Selling 
cattle at that price on the hoof for slaughter would push 
up beef prices to astronomical levels. Working people, 
unemployed, and the poor just won’t be able to eat. 

A farmer in Indiana told me, “The farmers in my 
neighborhood are talking about whether to sell what they 
raised or keep it and share it with the poor people around 
here. We should let the rich eat their money.” He said if 
another drought hit next year, hell would break loose in 

Stakes high at ATT 

Oakland, Cal. — Everyone knows about the strike this 
summer at ATT, where strikers were picketing over job 
security, especially the fact that so many people have 
been declared surplus. I don’t think the actual settlement 
speaks to what people on the picket line were saying. 

The best pickets were women, women operators in par- 
ticular, who are facing an industry which has the domina- 
tion of dead over living labor. They face it in a very 
demeaning and concrete way with the computer control- 
ling them in terms of the incoming calls. 

Over 800 operators were declared surplus in New York. 
It is not the first time that that has happened. The phone 
company has cut back about 10% of their personnel since 
1981. But what is new about it is that it means for the first 
time those people won’t get another job in the company. 

It is just the beginning of something in that industry 
and in the economy as a whole, because the whole pur- 
pose of ATT divestiture is to push to the limit this techni- 
cal revolution in the economy. In particular the phone 
company has plans to automate retail functions to even 
put people who pump gas out of work. 

Their newest concept is called telecommuting which the 
Service Employees International Union is warning 
against as a return to cottage industry. What that means 
is that with a computer you don’t need a boss, you have a 
record of everything you do, people can work from their 
home, and it is being touted as the answer to child care 
and the preservation of the family — a dimension of the 
feminization of poverty! 

The divestiture will also release any responsibility to 
have unionized workers. Each one of these companies 
that the phone company is breaking up into is going to be 
held by a holding company which in turn is going to spin 
off all kinds of new companies, new technologies which 
will try to be non-union. None of these issues were ad- 
dressed by the contract. — Ron Brokmeyer 

FLOC march on Campbell 

Detroit, MI — This past summer, members of FLOC 
(Farm -Labor Organizing Committee) marched 560 miles 
from our headquarters in Toledo, Ohio to the Campbell 
Soup Co. headquarters in Camden, N.J. Sixty-five farm- 
workers and supporters walked all the way, many others 
marched part way. 

Some 2,000 farmworkers in Ohio have been on strike 
against farmers who are under contract to grow tomatoes 
for Campbell. This September for the fifth year as we had 
picket lines in the fields. We had anywhere from 15 to 60 
people picketing a field with our flags. Nowadays, most of 
the fields are harvested with mechanical harvesters 
which cut off the whole plant. About eight farmworkers 
riding on top separate out debris, green tomatoes, etc. It 
means less farmworkers, but also a poorer harvest. 


this country because even the middle-class farms would 
go out of business. Other farmers were interested in the 
idea of the penny auctions of foreclosed farms which was 
in the August/September issue of News & Letters. 

The farmers I spoke with weren’t blaming nature for 
the drought. They were blaming Reagan. With his “pay- 
ment in kind” program (PIK) Reagan encouraged farm- 
ers to plow under a third of their crop so grain prices 
would rise. Once the drought hit the farmers had nothing 
to fall back on. The PIK program also encourages in- 
creasing yield per acre, which requires bringing more 
machinery onto the farm. This year the apple orchards 
haven't broke even because of all the farmers spent on 
spraying and machinery. For grain farmers it’s worse. 

The depth of this crisis is drawing unemployed workers 
and farmers together in some areas. One unemployed 
worker told me, “We used to think of farmers as kind of 
conservative. But in the last few years they have become 
more human. A lot of them would like to see a change.” 

In one small town in Indiana an unemploy- 
ed youth was running for sheriff. His campaign prom- 
ise was to “throw all the capitalists in jail who are mak- 
ing money while we are starving.” 

Even those with a steady job said they didn’t expect to 
last long without getting laid off.. “With ten million work- 
ers laid off, there’s no market for anything,” one worker 
told me. The crisis of this system has become so deep 
That not only can’t workers afford to buy cars — soon they 
won’t be able to eat. Never before has the necessity for a 
total uprooting of this system become so clear. 


Rouge Steel 

Detroit, Mich. — They pulled a fast one on us at Rouge 
Steel. They had the whole Rouge complex and not just 
Rouge Steel vote on the concessions contract. They did 
this while telling the workers that if Rouge Steel closed 
because the concessions were turned down, there would 
be bumping from steel and other auto workers would be 
pushed out of the plant. They even put out a special leaf- 
let putting pressure on low seniority workers. 

And of course they didn’t give workers a chance to 
discuss the agreement, which included taking away a 
week’s vacation every year, cutting back on Sunday over- 
time where we have a seven-days-a-week operation, los- 
ing holiday premium pay and cutting back on incentive 
pay. All the units, except those concerned directly with 
Rouge Steel and Tool and Die didn’t meet before the vote. 

The Rouge Steel workers did have an opportunity to 
meet, but it was three separate meetings at three se- 
parate halls for each shift. Nine meetings in all. And what 
was the line the union leadership threw out at these meet- 
ings? A lot of the time was spent talking about what 
happened at the Sheffield, Ala. aluminum casting plant 
where the workers refused to accept concessions and the 
plant closed. They even had the International Rep. from 
Alabama to push the line. 

At the coke oven meeting I attended, and I heard it was 
the same at other meetings, the workers wanted to know 
why did the union leadership wait until one day before we 
met before telling anyone what was going on. 

Among the workers whose jobs were on the line — coke 
oven, the rolling mill — the vote was very close, perhaps 
even turning down the agreement. That is why the union 
and the company worked together to have a plantwide 
vote, which could overwhelm the Rouge Steel workers. It 
is pitting workers in one unit against workers in another. 

— Rouge Steel worker 

GM/Toyota Fremont 

Fremont, Cal. — Over 400 GM Fremont workers came 


Chicago, 111. — On Sept. 18, Agar announced that the 
company intends to close the plant on Oct. 23, throwing 
700 people out of work. There was no warning about the 
closing, no time for workers to prepare themselves. Two 
hundred people were already on lay-off, and the company 
closed two more departments on the Friday following the 
announcement. 

The union was also caught by surprise. Union officials 
are willing only to assume the role of enforcing the provi- 
sions in the contract dealing with severance pay, pensions 
and vacations. “It’s their plant. We just work here. They 
can close it if they want to,” is the union’s position. 

Up till the end the company has pushed for more and 
more profits, as is already evident in the converting de- 
partment on a new line workers call “the chain gang.” 
Where before each boner boned out a whole ham, they 
now each make one cut as the hams move down a con- 
veyor belt. The new method of work has resulted in more 
hams being boned by fewer workers. But that still wasn’t 
enough for Agar. 

What “right” does the company have to disrupt our 
lives? Haven’t we created the wealth that the company 
claims as its own? That wealth is turned against us to 
extract ever more profit, and, when even that isn’t 
enough, we are thrown out on the street. Every day we 
experience what it means to live under a system where 
profits are more important than people. We understand it, 
and we can change it. Our strength is the unity we can 
build with other workers, both employed and unemployed, 
to assert our rights as human beings. — Agar worker 


ers asked specific questions Lee’s answer was that it was 
not a contract but a letter of agreement. Workers will be 
in production before contract negotiations even begin in 
January 1985. 

This meeting was in sharp contrast to the meeting that 
Fremont workers held last August 16. Then nearly 300 
members of UAW Local 1364 met on a baseball field when 
the UAW international locked them out of their own union 
hall. While the local union officials demanded that their 
local charter be reinstated by saying “Local 1364 or 
war!”, many who came said they wanted to take back 
their hall right then. 

The local officers told of the history of the betrayal of 
international officials, who claimed to have misplaced 
many written pleas to have a resolution demanding rehir- 
ing of Fremont workers at GM/Toyota by seniority, 
placed on the agenda at the recent convention in Dallas. 

One of the rank-and-file participants in that August 
demonstration commented: “I felt really inspired by the 
meeting on the baseball field. I felt we would get together 
and call each other. But most of the fighters are already 
gone to Kansas City, St. Louis, and Oklahoma, making us 
more fragmented than ever. They were forced to uproot 
their lives and take those jobs with no seniority, not even 
a guarantee that they wouldn’t be fired before their pro- 
bationary period is up. 

“With a ‘new’ local here, all the initiation fees go to the 
international. We were known as a radical local and the 
wildcat strikes here forced the international to win many 
things like secured return rights. Now they are beating us 
to death with these forced moves. If I’m the last one left, 
I’m ready to fight.” 

GM Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — We’ve only been out here from 
California for three months, but already we’re facing 
lay-off after lay-off. Last week we only worked one day, 
supposedly because of lack of spare parts. And a lot of 
workers have been laid off after working here 89 days. 



On the days when we picketed we would usually get one 
or two workers to come out of the field either to join us or 
to leave completely. But Campbell is so big that they 
really don’t care about 2,000 workers on strike. It doesn’t 
hurt them. So we have organized a campaign against 
their products. 

The march to Campbell headquarters was to publicize 
our boycott. On the march local people in small towns 
often came out and offered us water. At fruit stands peo- 
ple would give us fruit. In Pennsylvania one farmer met 
us and said my farm is your place. For many of the 
farmworkers, who are Mexican-American, it was the first 
time a farmer had expressed his solidarity with them. 

— A FLOC boycott organizer 
The Campbell? s boycott includes Campbell’s Soup, 
Mrs. Paul's Frozen Fish, V-8 Juice, Prego Spaghetti 
Sauce, Vlasic Pickles, Bounty Products, Franco-Ameri- 
c an, Pepperidge Farm, Swanson Frozen Dinners. 


to a Sept. 27 meeting called by the UAW International to 
sell the “Letter of Agreement” they reached with the 
GM-Toyota joint venture (JV). About another 50 workers 
stayed out in the parking lot. Most who came were con- 
cerned about recall rights and seniority, and benefits they 
had earned by GM. The UAW representative, Bruce Lee 
from Region 6, said Toyota will be running the plant and 
though hiring for the 2,500 JV workers will be made from 
the 4,000 former GM Fremont workers, it will not be on 
“pure seniority” but “greater experience.” 

A lot of workers asked, what this double talk means. 
One man with close to 20 years seniority said he built 
seats before, but if seats are shipped to the JV, how will 
Toyota determine his “experience”? Instead of answering 
him, Lee said that is why the UAW is fighting outsourc- 
ing. Another worker with 20 years wanted to know if he 
got disabled after 5 years at the JV, would he have 5 or 35 
years of seniority to draw disability on? Whenever work- 


before getting their probationary period in. 

Last week the union called a meeting of all workers who 
had to come to work here from California. They answered 
questions on the Guaranteed Income Stream (GIS) and 
other benefits. Over 300 workers came, but they didn’t 
hear anything they didn't already know. When some 
workers took the floor to say we should demand corpora- 
tion seniority, the leadership told them there was no way 
we could get it. That means a lot of workers will remain 
in the position I’m in — after 17 years seniority at GM 
South Gate in L. A. I’m forced to come here, and start off 
from scratch on seniority. 

Everyone here is a little angry because no one knows 
where they stand. We might work a day or two, and then 
face another week’s lay-off. Last week the foremen were 
already passing out lay-off cards. It’s getting to the point 
where you can’t think about a future within this system. 
We don’t know if tomorrow we will have a job, a house, or 
any place we can live! — GM mobile worker 
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Chile 1983: repression and the struggle for freedom 


Despite the massacre in cold blood of 29 unarmed 
demonstrators in August, the movement in Chile to topple 
the fascist dictatorship has only deepened its struggle. In 
September new mass protests broke out. Demonstrations 
and conferences are being held all over the world to sup- 
port the Chilean movement. Some 200,000 marched in 
Spain. From a Polish prison came a letter of support to 
the Chilean people from Adam Michnik, the KOR leader 
now imprisoned for his activities in the Solidarnosc 
movement. He signed his message: Adam Michnik. Investi- 
gation Prison, Rakowiecka St. 37, Warsaw. 

At the University of Michigan a conference, “Chile: 
1973-1983, Ten years of repression and struggle,” review- 
ed the ten years of Pinochet rule as well as the latest 
struggles against the Junta. 

Among the speakers were David Quintana, a former 
mine worker in the copper mines and a political prisoner 
after the coup in Chile and Hernan Castellano, a writer in 
.exile. Below we print brief excerpts from their talks. 

From Chile, Rodolfo Seguel, the leader of the Chilean 
mine workers union who has most directly challenged the 
Pinochet government has been arrested for a second time 
and is now on a hunger strike. Below we print excerpts 
from Seguel’s statement. 

Finally, when the Allende government was brutally 
overthrown by the Pinochet junta, News & Letters is- 
sued a statement on the coup and on the Allende years. 
We print excerpts because of its relevance for the direc- 
tion of the movement in Chile today. 

Hernan Castellano, writer 

Editor’s Note: In a workshop entitled "Repression and 
Exile: its impact on Chilean artistic creation" Castel- 
lano first spoke of his own life, how he came to be a 
writer and poet, how he was arrested shortly after the 
coup against Allende, beaten, blindfolded and threat- 
ened with execution. Released and told to return the 
‘following day, he took refuge in the Italian Embassy 
and was able to leave for Italy, living there for several 
I years. He now lives in the United States. Second, he 
spoke of his generation and what it means to be in exile: 

We are a generation that had an apex in the first three 
years of the seventies. We lived in a social process that 
had begun in the decades before. We were 25-35 during 
the Allende years and gave our blood to have a new socie- 
ty. We grew feeling and thinking about the enormous dif- 
ferences, injustices, where everything was shared by a 
I small minority. A person with the temperment of the ar- 
ttist has no choice but to be in the process of social 
“change. 

Two things are essential which may be the same: the 
fact of identity; the fact' of language. With the coup and 
exile we were losing our language. We were trying to 
keep our identity. In that period we did not know much 
from Chile. All our bridges were broken. It was not so 
much physical survival, but the spiritual, the literary 
survival. It was anything but easy. We were fighting to 
keep our identity. It was what we were searching for, 
what we were trying to recover. 

The problem was trying to survive without our world of 
language. A person without his language ... it is not a 
matter of words. 

The diaspora created a confusion in our goals. For five 

K s I didn’t know what was happening in my country. I 
floating in no land. But then there arrived signals 
from Chile. Young people, perhaps age 10 at the coup, 20 
now, were writing wonderful poetry. They are a bridge to 
us. 

The coup broke our language, not only spoken but the 
whole code that affected our song, our literature, even our 
way of dress. All this has been broken. This destroyed our 
world. For years and years I have been thinking like a 

Protest immigration law 

Chicago, 111. — On August 20, 50 people, mostly Latino, 
marched downtowrf from Pilsen, a mostly Chicano/Mexi- 
can Chicago neighborhood, to protest the anti-immigrant 
Simpson-Mazzoli Bill. Many marchers were high school 
students, most from a youth organization representing 
many different Latin American nationalities. 

We chanted in Spanish and English as we passed 
through Latin, Black, and white neighborhoods, and our 
number grew to 300 by the time we got downtown where 
another group was waiting, including a group from China- 
town who applauded the marchers’ arrival. They were 
pleased to see News & Letters’ reports on demonstrations 
around the Vincent Chin case, and expressed strong con- 
cern over the Simpson-Mazzoli Bill’s effects on the Asian 
community. 

One of the speakers, Dennis Brutus (who, with the sup- 
port of U.S. opponents of apartheid, won his two-year 
fight against the attempts of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service — La Migra — to deport him), com- 
pared that bill’s “immigration reform” and its national 
ID cards to the pass system in apartheid South Africa, 
with which he had had so much personal experience. 

— News and Letters participants 
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Demonstrators in Santiago, Chile march 
shipwrecked person. The only solid earth was my lan- 
guage, my own language. 

We have to have an active nostalgia, a positive nostal- 
gia. With our work it was not alone to remember the past, 
but to be witness to a generation which has given its 
thinking and its blood. 

The Allende time was a time for having a language, and 
a way of distributing that language. It was a miraculous 
period in which the language exploded. Poetry is energy, 
and it exploded in all forms of expression. All that has to 
be studied and recovered. 

Rodolfo Seguel, union leader 

First and foremost, worker participation. We do not 
wish to be mere actors, characters who must receive 
instructions. No one, absolutely no one, must forget the 
workers, particularly now when our demands are not all 
that great. We know that the reconstruction of this coun- 
try will demand sacrifices, but the acceptance of these 
sacrifices must be accompanied by worker participation 
in everything concerning the country, by respect for union 
organizations, by their recognition as valid interlocutors, 
by the widest possible union leadership and their 
organizations. On this basis we can enter more detailed 
discussions concerning the workers and the unemployed; 
any future policy must begin with the provision of jobs for 
the unemployed and the satisfaction of basic needs such 
as health, housing and food. 

David Quintana, mine worker 

I was bom under Yankee rule, in a copper town, Ran- 
cagua, where all the rules were dictated by the U.S. 
Kennecott corporation. I was foreign in my own country. 
We had to do what the Americans told us to do in our own 
country. 

The town was divided into three sections, the Yankees, 
the Chilean- Americans and the Chileans. The American 
town had very nice houses with everything. The Chilean- 
Americans, who always wanted to be called “Senor” lived 
in pleasant houses. The houses where the Chileans lived 
were barracks. Sometimes you had to walk two blocks to 
go the the bathroom. No running water in our section of 
town. It was in this way we learned what international 
corporations were when growing up. 

When Salvador Allende had been elected in 1970, copper 
was the most important thing. We nationalized the copper 
and the U.S. turned down everything we wanted. Ail our 
machinery needed spare parts, but the U.S. wouldn’t send 
any parts. Instead the U.S. sent money to the right wing 
newspaper El Mercurio and to Patria y Libertad, a fascist 
group that organized the killings in our country. 

In 1973 they organized the coup that took most of our 
union leaders who worked with the government or agreed 
with the government and arrested them. On Sept. 27, 1973 
I was arrested. They took me from my house and kept me 
in jail three years. & 

We have had ten years of this situation, and the Chilean 
people are still fighting. Right after the coup they tried to 
kill any type of organization. But the workers kept their 
organizations in one way or another. The mine workers 
organized in a new form, and in 1975 they issued a state- 
ment. The military government couldn’t understand how. 

By 1978 there was coordination of the union on a nation- 
al level. That same year the Minister of Labor created a 
Labor Law. But the people called it the “anti-labor law”. 
One thing it did was to try and prevent one union of all 
the workers in a plant. Even if only 20 workers out of 400 
wanted a certain union, they could have if. It was to 
break up the union. Before 1978 there was not the right to 
strike. They gave the right to strike, but only for 60 days, 
then you would have to return to work. 

The people still keep organizing. In 1980 the copper 
miners in the town where I was born had the first strike. 

In March of 1983 there was a demonstration of students 
who were going back to school and didn’t have money for 
registration in the high schools, the technical schools. A 
big demonstration was repressed. From March to May no 


under banner: “We want democracy.” 

large demonstrations. 

On May Day a large demonstration. People walking to 
a meeting were assailed with chains and clubs. The mine 
workers led by Rodolfo Seguel called a one-day demon- 
. stration on May 11. They called for peace and jobs. They 
got bullets. On June 11 it was supposed to be a one-day 
demonstration, but it became two days. In July, three 
days. In August, five days. In September it has been 
almost every day a day of demonstration. 

We have had over 40 people dying. We have had thou- 
sands upon thousands arrested. Rodolfo Seguel was arrest- 
ed, released, rearrested. He has been on a hunger strike. 
This is the real situation of how people live in my country. 

September 11, 1973 

“This is the most tragic day in the history of Latin 
America. In 1970 when Salvador Allende was elected pre- 
sident of Chile, it appeared that Cuba would by no means 
be the only country that was able to defeat American 
imperialism and Batista. Now the bloody victory of the 
military coup and the horrible murder of Allende is a 
victory of counter-revolution that, though it falls mainly 
on the Chilean masses, will by no means end there. In- 
deed, it is a start of counter-revolution not only in Chile, 
but in U.S. imperialism’s continued strangle-hold on Latin 
America . . . 

“The tragedy, unfortunately, has become fact, not only 
because of the oligarchy that resisted Allende’s agricul- 
tural reforms, the comprador bourgeoisie which was in 
collusion with U.S. imperialism against the nationaliza- 
tion of basic industries, and the fascistic Patria y Li- 
bertad (Fatherland and Liberty), but also because of the 
grand illusion of reformism. Because Allende gained 
power through a popular election and parliamentary 
means, he thought he could rule with the military intact 
as if they would obey him just because he was the duly 
elected ‘commander- in-chief.’ 

Worse still, he did not create a workers’ militia for 
self-defense, for coping with the counter-revolution that 
was preparing its coup ever since he gained power, for 
making sure that workers’ control of production and not 
just the nationalization of industry would be the only 
guarantee of socialism. This was a sure way of guaran- 
teeing that instead of a civil war, we would have a mas- 
sacre. 

“As usual with Communists, they were instrumental in 
keeping the workers unarmed, in making sure that 
everybody lived under democratic delusion by having 
their central slogan ‘No Civil War.’ ... 

“Will anyone m the Left learn not just to be against 
what is, but to create such foundations for human rela- 
tions that cannot, can not, succeed without unifying theo- 
ry and practice, philosophy and revolution, workers’ rule 
unbound by coalition governments with the bourgeoisie.” 
(Reprinted from N&L leaflet. Sept. 1973) — Sept. 13, 1973 

Deportation flights ended 

Los Angeles, Cal, — Over fifty people, including young 
El Salvadorans, teachers, and anti-war activists, turned 
a protest demonstration in front of the Mexicans Airlines 
office into a victory celebration, when we learned that our 
struggle had forced Mexicans to stop its death flights — - 
deportations of refugees — to El Salvador. At the same 
time, everyone vowed to continue the protest against the 
U.S. government’s deportation of El Salvadoran refugees. 

For months now a national campaign has been waged 
by Latin American support groups, llie first target was 
Western Airlines which was forced to stop taking refugees 
back. Then Mexicana took over, but with so many dem- 
onstrations in front of its offices it also had to stop the 
flights. 

These and other kinds of solidarity actions with the 
Latin American revolutions give only a glimpse of the 
widespread opposition to Reagan’s war mongering. As he 
intensifies his counter-revolutionary drive in Latin 
America, he will be facing a lot more opposition. 

— Member, News and Letters Committees. 
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by John Marcotte 

This year has shown no let up in the sharp- 
est attack on U.S. labor in decades. The at- 
tack has been political — Reaganism, econo- 
mic — depression, and ideological — unions 
forcing concessions on workers. 

I felt last year that all this would breed a tremendous 
rank-and-file revolt. It is true there have been important 
strikes this year, many anti-concessions strikes. But they 
are as yet individual and isolated. Everyday I feel in the 
shop the very real objective force of massive unemploy- 
ment and fear of losing your job, keeping workers down. 
There can be no setting a timetable on the reaction to 
Reaganomics. And you can really see at work how the 
labor bureaucracy is the last barrier to the self-organiza- 
tion of workers for freedom. , 

But I believe the unions have dealt themselves a 
death-blow to any credibility they had left with these 
concessions. With the first great concession of the No-Strike 
Pledge during World War II, union leadership started 
down its suicidal path of class collaboration. Inis colla- 
boration bore fruit early, in McCarthyism’s anti-labor 
Taft-Hartley Law in 1948 which gave birth to “right-to- 
work” laws. Unions failed to organize the South, and al- 
lowed the firing and blacklisting of militant workers from 
their unions. 

Then came the unions’ acceptance of Automation, 
first by John L. Lewis with the introduction of the con- 
tinuous miner in the coalfields, which miners fought with 



their wildcat general strike in 1949-50. This path of colla- 
boration has led today to the virtual self-destruction of 
many unions who know only how to retreat before the 
onslaught of Reaganism. 

Just as the transformation of the unions into the oppo- 
site of what they were created to be is total, the workers’ 
break with the labor bureaucracy is total. The form the 
opposition will take is all that remains to be worked out. 
Production workers are even saying, "Better with no 
union to sell you out.” 

Here in New York the Art Steel workers are a good 
example. Their office furniture plant had declared bank- 
ruptcy and used that as an excuse to withold half their 
vacation pay. After a year of the union giving them the 
run-around, Art Steel workers went right down to the 
District 65/UAW headquarters after work and held a 
demonstration inside the offices complete with leaflets 
showing a cartoon of their organizer taking money from 
the company and passing it to the union president. 

Their attitude is that the union is the immediate enemy 
standing in your way to fight the company, that there is 
no hope of changing anything in the union, no work from 
within is possible, you can only attack it. The workers in 
my shop, for all the fear that prevents action for now, 
have exactly the same attitude. I think only some of the 
Left have not shed their illusion of reforming the unions. 

ON THE SHOP FLOOR 

What does this mean for our own work in the shop? 
First seek shop-floor unity, the union of the workers. 
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Without this, nothing is possible. This can include a 
struggle to organize a union or get certain reforms in 
your local. There is no contradiction in that. I reject any 
fatalism on the part of workers that, since the unions 
can’t be reformed, there is nothing to be done. But be- 
cause I recognize that nothing less than the abolition of 
the capital/labor relation can solve our problems, I cannot 
respond with only activism without bringing in Marx’s 
understanding of our situation and the way out of it. 

I am not talking about what others say Marx said, whether 
they are state-capitalist powers calling themselves Com- 
munist or professors here. I mean the vision Marx developed 
showing both how labor is of necessity an object, just one 
commodity among others to the capitalist and how that 
capitalist must constantly, by law of competition, invest more 
and more in machines to employ relatively fewer and fewer 
workers ; and of the opposite to this, how only workers acting 
and thinking their own thoughts can free themselves and 
createa new form of freely associated production relations. 

The force of this vision together with the shop floor strug- 
gles form the process that must begin today to lead to the 
classless society. I reject the Left’s attempts to organize 
factions in the unions and get elected to positions, not be- 
cause that may not be the right tactics for certain struggles, 
but because of the way I've seen it done. 1 feel that among the 
Left there’s a lack of respect for and serious dealing with, 
what workers are saying about ‘ ‘you can’t change things that 
way.” There is a fine line between fatalism and the truth! 
You’ve got to deal with it. The Left, including anarchists I 
have worked With, goes on like the Old Left in unions, and the 
reforms and union positions are taken too seriously, di- 
vorced from a real rank-and-file movement. 

OPPOSITION CAUCUSES 

Some fellow union members tried to set up an opposi- 
tion caucus of sorts this year. They felt the time was right 
because of tremendous dissatisfaction in the union over 
loss of membership* financial mismanagement, corrup- 
tion and a question of where the union was going. The 
meetings were attended by various shop stewards and 
some opposition staff workers. 

I felt uneasy at the lack of rank-and-filers but I said 
o k., who knows? If it can present itself to the workers in 
the shops as an alternative, and if the workers decide this 
is a form of struggle they want, and make it their own . . . 
well, it’s a chance. But the gap between the caucus, which 
included several kinds of Leftists including anarchists, 
and the shop floor was too great. 

A caucus like this could work if it was the result of a 
shop floor struggle, which got to the stage of seeing the 
need to reach out beyond the one shop, and a caucus of 
shops, in opposition or in struggle, formed. The way it 
was, I would go to a meeting, learn all the crap that was 
going on in the union, and of plans to oppose this at the 
general meetings of stewards and local officers — which 
is the wrong ground, is the ground of the bureaucrats, and 
as we found out in a battle of words, they are the mean- 
est. 

I thought our function should have been to simply try to 
open up communication between the shops, with a news- 
letter which could both share some of this information 
with the members and invite them to share their exper- 
iences and ideas. Then we would see if we had something. 
But the "caucus” wanted to fight the bureaucracy them- 
selves, and got nowhere. 

So I’d go back to the shop, and the workers’ attitude 
was, the union is the enemy, it’s a mafia, you can’t re- 
form it. So what’s the use of tactics to oppose this or that 
corruption of the bureaucrats if it’s not part of the shop 
floor struggle, if it’s not a step in the self-organization of 
the workers? It means nothing to them, no more than 
voting for a Democrat instead of a Republican. It’s not 
the workers’ form of struggle. 

The Left cannot hear the workers’ criticism even in 
their seeming passivity. I liked the anarchists compared 
to the rest of the Left for their position on labor. But in 
practice Marxist-Humanism is far more radical than 
anarchists on labor. Despite their professed ultimate 
goals of a classless society, anarchists share with the 
social-democrats or reformers a ready-made idea of what 
form the struggle must take, instead of really listening to 
what workers are saying. There is also their lack of fully 
appreciating how women and Blacks and other minorities 
have their own ideas and demands. 

WORKERS — WOMEN, BLACK, LATINO 

Look at how women are treated in my shop. The as- 
sembly departments are the only ones that hire women. 
The better paying jobs, including the skilled toolroom jobs 
and training positions, hire men only. And only men get 
transferred to those jobs, even if they start in assembly. 

One of the men whose wife works in assembly recog- 
nized that though his work is heavier, the women work 
harder because they are stuck at their machines all day 
and do the same task over and over again, with the boss 
standing over them. Yet there is one older woman, past 
retirement age, who got hired in the pressroom around 
the time of World War II and she is still working there. 
She is neither stronger nor weaker than most women. I 


know it is the same at Art Steel, where once plenty of 
women worked but only three are left from that war per- 
iod and none have ever been hired since. 

The discrimination against Black workers takes a dif- 
ferent form, from what I have seen in my years in va- 
rious small shops. The problem starts with many bosses 
who won’t even hire Blacks most of the time, especially 
young Black men. x 

One department I worked in did hire two young Blacks 
from a union training program, but the foreman started 
singling them out right away for harassment and writing 
them up. After a few weeks he even started getting on my 
case. My work had not changed or slowed up and I wasn’t 
talking more, so I could only figure it was because these 
two workers and I got to be friends. The foreman didn’t 
really get off my case till one of these young workers was 
fired for no reason and the other one laid-off. 

Working with immigrant labor has its own particulari- 
ties. A Latin American friend in another shop has found 
them when faced with the tremendous exploitation and 
abuses in a shop and the seeming passivity and fear of 
the workers, he has had to first help his fellow workers 
know their rights and what’s in the contract, since first 
it’s ip English and second it’s kept a secret by the union 
anyway. ■ 

He would then help the workers gain the confidence to 
begin demanding those rights, using tactics which all 
could agree on, such as a letter to the union signed by a 
majority of the workers. In his experience, this patient 
work has been able to initiate a whole process of struggle 
which escalates with each new victory and each new 
reaction by the company. 



The point is to not get impatient of the process. Activity in 
labor is not to gain any particular reforms no matter how 
great, nor any union positions even if you could take over the 
local. The means is the end — helping the growing self- 
organization, self-confidence and self-awareness of labor as 
Subject of history, from individual workers to whole shops, 
which necessitates both this practical experience and what 
we call Marx’s Humanism. 

UNITY OF WORKERS AND 
INTELLECTUALS 

As long as capitalism exists, any reforms can be re- 
versed, but this “intellectual sediment” (as Rosa Luxem- 
burg called it in the mass strikes of Russia and Poland in 
1905) is what remains to build on and to create the new 
society based on Freely Associated Labor. The unity of 
workers and intellectuals, of workers’ own way of know- 
ing, through their experiences and own activities, with 
Marx’s method of knowing not only the present but the 
future inherent in it, must be worked on now, and for that 
we in News and Letters Committees participate in these 
struggles. 

Marxist-Humanists cannot simply wait for new forms of 
workers’ organisations to spring up like Solidarnosc 
(Solidarity Union) in Poland — recognizing Solidarnosc 
sprang up spontaneously not in a void but in the ground 
prepared by KOR (Committee for Social Self-Defense), 
which did bring together workers and intellectuals. I hope 
workers who read this will write to me at News & Letters 
to continue an exchange of ideas about where we can go 
in labor. 1 ^ 

. 

Coming next issue 

“A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road 
Between the U.S. and Africa” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya (from new edition of American 
Civilization on Trial) 

An in-person report on Women’s Liberation 
in Japan 
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AFTER MARCH ON WASHINGTON: THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


Today it is one month since a third of a 
million marched on Washington for Jobs, 
Peace and Freedom. Like those who 
went, I did not believe that the March 
would achieve its goals overnight. But the 
horror of this class-ridden, racist, mili- 
tarist society in just one month is stun- 
ning. Every day as I open the paper, I 
see blood in the streets of the Philippines, 
Lebanon, El Salvador. I read of Reagan 
getting Congress to approve the MX mis- 
sile and nerve gas production, I listen to 
James Watt speak racist comments and 
retain his Cabinet post. And in my own 
city I watch the soup kitchen lines grow 
longer, and the unions signing conces- 
sions contracts lowering the wages of 
those who do have jobs. 

The reason I read N&L is that I know 
there has to be a way out of this insane 
society. It is time that those who are 
doing the dying and the suffering get to 
do the thinking and the living. 

Working woman 
New York 

We have heard story after story about 
how Reagan is setting up “re-training” 
programs for workers. Most workers I 
know say they will never get a job out of 
“re training,” because in a few months 
after getting a new job they will be 
forced out into the streets by some robot. 
Reagan may think he is putting some- 
thing over on us, but we see through his 
schemes. We want real jobs, and he isn’t 
offering any of those. 

Laid-off worker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Some reporters were saying that the 
March on Washington was “nostalgia for 
the ’60s”. I was there and I don’t think, so. 
Sure there were many people there who 
had heen at the March in 1963. And there 
were many others who weren’t even born 
then who had heard about the 1963 March 
from their parents or from TV. But that 
isn’t why they came this year. We came 
because we are still dreaming Dr. King’s 
dream of an America freed of racism and 
hatred, and we know that with a man like 
Reagan in the White House it will never 
eome true. I was glad to see so many, 
people there, and so many different 
groups. We can’t stop now! 

■■ / Young: Black man 
j Washington, D.C. 

. ■ *• 

The continuing economic crisis and 
Reagan’s budget cuts are bringing out all 
kinds of reactions here in Detroit. The 
Library Commission announced that they 
would close 14 branch libraries — most of 
the neighborhood system — due to de- 
ficits. Then community groups began sit- 
ins, book check-outs and demonstrations, 
and they stopped the closings temporar- 
ily. But only to launch a fund-drive to get 
rich individuals and corporations to give 
$1 million to keep them open. GM and 
several other corporations turned the 
fund down cold. To date they have only 
raised $65,600. 

Now they say mofe branches will have 
to close. If we have to rely on the charity 
of the capitalists to provide working 
people ana our children with books ana 
libraries, we’ll soon be reading nothing at 
all. Another route has to be found. 

Library patron 
Detroit 

""V * * * 

A Ford Rouge worker told me the diffi- 
culty he had trying to go to the, March on 
Washington through the UAW He found 
out he had Friday and Saturday off that 
weekend and asked Local 600 if he could 
get on a UAW bus. They said no, it was 
full. He asked how many were going, and 
they told him two workers per unit at 
Rouge. Ford Rouge has something like 
15,000 workers, and I think nine units. 
Therefore they sent about 18 workers out 
of 15,000! Some support for the March on 
Washington. 

Disgusted 

Michigan 

Did you read about the vote on the 
Teamsters contract? Jackie Presser, the 
new President of the IBT, negotiated a 
pact, that would have allowed trucking 
firms to ship much more by train, cutting 
out the jobs of more road drivers. It also 


called for a $2.85 an hour cut in wages 
and other concessions. The members 
voted it down by some 80% opposed. 
Presser said he was “shocked and sad- 
dened.” I wasn’t. I am hoping that this 
means a turn-around in the thinking of 
rank-and-file workers about these damn 
concessions contracts. , 

Union member 
New Jersey 

• * , * * 

Standing at the News and Letters 
literature table during the March on 
Washington was an exciting experience, 
mainly because the titles of our pam- 
phlets were able to elicit comments from 
other marchers about their conception of 
freedom. One man who had previously 
been attracted to Fanon’s concept of 
justifiable violence, became so interested 
in how we single out Fanon’s internation- 
alism and “new humanism” that he 
bought Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Ameri- 
can Black Thought and American Civili- 
zation on Trial: Black Masses as Van- 
guard to find out what Marxist-Human- 
ism is about. Many bought American 
Civilization on Trial as soon as they found 
out about its use as a textbook in the Mis- 
sissippi Freedom Schools. 

Marxist-Humanist 
^ Los Angeles 

CRISIS ON THE FARMS 

Your article by Azadkar and Bob 
McGuire on the farm crisis meeting 
(Aug.-Sept. N&L) was one of the best ar- 
ticles you have ever carried. I discussed it 
with many people on a recent trip across 
the country, including members of my 
family who are usually not talking in 
revolutionary terms. But now the situa- 
tion for both farmers and workers is so 
extreme, so desperate, that people are 
thinking differently. I thought a long time 
about that one South Dakota farmer you 
quoted whose 16-year-old son died in a 
farm accident. Why was he doing a 
dangerous job 9 Why wasn’t he in school 
full-time? It is a horrible system that 
makes parents exploit the labor of their 
own children to keep from losing their 
farms. 

Ex-farmer 

California 

*. * * 

I thought that the farmers’ article in 
the last N&L was really exciting with its 
global dimensions, and its connections 
with the women’s movement, the peace 
movement and Solidarnosc. Farming 
today is a multi-billion dollar industry 
and is increasingly run on a factory line 
basis. Farmwbrkers are four times as 
likely to die from job-related accidents as 
the average American worker and their 
life expectancy is way below average. In 
Britain this summer in one week alone 
three farm workers were mutilated by 
combine harvesters which didn’t have the 
proper safety gadgets. The Thatcher gov- 
ernment’s cutbacks have left only six of- 
ficials to check all the farms for safety. 
Whilst people in the Third World starve, 
the West produces mountains of waste 
foodstuffs and owning a farm doesn’t 
mean you can make enough to live on. 

Feminist 

London 


THE FUGHT OF 007 

The Russians’ shooting down the Ko- 
rean airliner, killing 269 people, couldn’t 
have helped Reagan more if he had plan- 
ned it. The way I see it, Reagan was in 
trouble before this happened. The shoot- 
ing down of the plane -let Reagan send 
more Marines into Lebanon, and escalate 
his war in El Salvador. It got his MX 
missile funded. The Russians shooting 
down the Korean airliner was Reagan’s 
dream come true. It makes one wonder 
who those two Russian pilots were really 
working for! 

Unemployed worker 
California 

* * * 

The capitulation of Congress to Reagan 
on flight 007 was disgusting. On the cold 
war resolution only Conyers and Crockett 
refused to be stampeded with the red men- 



ace hysteria. But being disgusted isn’t 
enough. Look at the nerve gas production 
Reagan will be getting. And the troops we 
have in Honduras and Lebanon with only 
the mildest of protests from a minority in 
Congress. Reagan has been playing that 
flight to the hilt with Congress. 

But most frightening of all is the realiza- 
tion that the U.S. and Russia are on a colli- 
sion course, not alone one plane shooting 
down another, but thousands of nuclear 
tipped missiles aimed at all of us. 007 only 
makes us- realize the insanity of the nu- 
clear trigger that both Reagan and Andro- 
pov have their fingers on. Neither of them 
can be trusted, and certainly Congress is 
no real opposition. 

Frightened 

Detroit 


REGISTERING FOR SCHOOL 

Talk about angry youth ! The day I reg- 
istered for classes at the University, I 
had three arguments. The first was that 
even though I’m a woman, I had to say 
why I wasn’t registered for the draft or I 
wouldn’t get my financial aid. Then I 
found that $104 of my already increased 
tuition was a service charge for the com- 
pany that sells the food and “entertain- 
ment” to the students. Then, when I went 
to get my financial aid, I found that it 
doesn’t even cover my tuition. 1 said to 
the clerk, “My God, the tuition is out- 
rageous” to which she replied, “It’s 
cheaper than a private school.” Well, 
isn’t that just great! 

Student 

Univ. of Illinois — Chicago 


CHILE: FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM, 
SONG OF 
FREEDOM 



In New York, 500 marchers banged 
pots and pans to commemorate the 10th 
anniversary of General Pinochet’s bloody 
rule in Chile and express support for the 
massive opposition he is facing there. As 
the demonstration turned down 14th 
street toward Union. Square large crowds 
on the sidewalks of this Latino neighbor- 
hood joined in chanting, “Chile Si, Junta 
No!” At the rally a broad coalition gave 
notice to Reagan that no one has forgot- 
ten the U.S. role in toppling Allende and 
bringing Pinochet to power. 

Marcher 
New York City 

£ * « , 

Last week I went to see “The Battle of 
Chile” tellingly subtitled, “The Struggle 
of The Unarmed People.” Today, 10 
years after Allende’s death, it is particu- 
larly poignant, with violent riots on the 
streets of Santiago and large demonstra- 
tions here in New York. Allende made the 
deadly mistake of sticking to a “legal” and 
democratic form of government, despite 
mass support from peasants, workers 
and youth. The film clearly shows how 
the bourgeoisie must never be underesti- 
mated as the plotting for a coup began 
right after his electoral victory. 

After the film I spoke to a student from 
Nicaragua who said that today you have 
a global perspective of the complete cri- 
sis of capitalism and that he felt that 
people had learnt a fatal lesson from Al- 
lende’s overthrow. 

Visitor in the U.S. A. 

London, England 


John Alan’s beautiful piece on Lan- 
guage, Consciousness and Freedom in 
Azania (Aug.-Sept. N&L) has echos 
throughout the world. Recently I heard a 
Chilean speak about what the 10 years of 
Pinochet rule has meant. He is a poet in 
exile and has deeply felt the inability to 
communicate with his country. To him 
language was his identity and as he ex- 
pressed it: “I felt like a shipwrecked per- 
son-.” 

Here we are on the edge of 1984 with 
-reminders all around us that Orwell’s 
Newspeak language has become a liv- 
ing reality. The refusal to accept the lan- 
guage of the oppressor even when he 
speaks the same tongue, has been with us 
throughout our history. Language is our 
humanity and its fullest expression can 
only be a song of freedom. 

■ Reader 
Detroit 

• 

ANTI-NUKE MOVEMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL STRUGGLE 

West German crew members aboard 
the Hapag-Lloyd container cargo ship, 
the Allemania Express, docked in the 
port of Oakland on Sept. 21 amidst cheers 
of anti-nuclear activists carrying the 
banner “Allemania Express — bravo — 
crew — Atomraketen Stop!” Before leav- 
ing Germany they had signed a petition 
appealing to other sailors of the Hapag- 
Lloyd Line to refuse to transport Cruise 
and Pershing missiles across interna- 
tional waters to Europe. 

When the captain of the Allemania Ex- 
press, which is scheduled to carry arms 
to El Salvador as well as Cruise and 
Pershing parts to Europe, was subse- 
quently fired, the crew wouldn’t budge 
till Hapag-Lloyd promised that no more 
disciplinary actions would be given. On 
arrival in London, however, two crew 
members were dismissed. 

Having combatted these threatening 
actions, the sailors expressed great ex- 
citement at their welcome in Oakland. 
Not only were they met by members of 
the Livermore Action Group, but long- 
shoremen who were also on the scene are 
now considering how they can show their 
own solidarity) 

Anti-nuke activist 
,:,v V Oakland 

. ' fk • “ if: ... •: ' , . . . \ ’ 

Just think if all the mothers and fathers 
bought guns every week instead of food. 
Everyone would say that was stupid. But 
that is what I see this U.S. government 
doing. Where will it all end? Reagan 
talks like he belongs to the stone age. 

Black youth 
New York Oty 

RUDI BAHR0 IN RETROGRESSION 

Over 800 people came to hear Rudi 
Bahro speak on the Greens and social 
change during his tour in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area last month. Bahro limited 
himself to describing the dangers of nuc- 
lear weapons and the decline of- both 
superpowers. The audience repeatedly 
challenged him on many issues, including 
revolution, which he tried to dismiss as 
“getting off the historical merry-go- 
round.” 

I took the floor and pointed to the many 
revolutions that are emerging and asked 
what is the responsibility of the revolu- 
tionary theoretician to them? Bahro said 
the workers are incapable of opposing the 
ruhng class and instead he turned to a 

spiritual revolution,” which would 
establish a new culture — a culture sup- 
posedly not based on industrialization. A 
model of the new “culture” can be found, 
according to Bahro, in the commune 
organized by Bagwan Rajneesb in Ore- 
gon! He intends to start a similar one in 
Germany as soon as he returns. Many 
left feeling that if the foremost theoretic- 
ian of the movement can adopt such a 
position, where is the movement going? 

Urszula Wislanka 
San Francisco 
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MARXIST-HUMANISM IN THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 


I would like to commend you on the 
content and style of the new edition of 
American Civilization on Trial. It is a 
very fine history which points in an excit- 
ing direction — towards self-organization 
and liberation. 1 also like to commend 
you On your newspaper. Of the left papers 
I’ve seen it seems to be the best at show- 
ing a worker’s point of view and putting 
it in with the theory of Marxism — as the 
masthead of the paper says, . 
“Theory /Practice”. I like your paper so 
much that I’d be interested in getting five 
copies every month to distribute. 

I first learned about state-capitalist 
theory through the writings of Tony Cliff. 
But after reading Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion I must agree that his theory ignores 
the human side of the state-capitalist re- 
gimes, the revolt. He treats the economic 
side without looking at the human forces. 
Cliff’s book, State-Capitalism in Russia, 
seems to be based on the argument: 
“Look at- the numbers ... that describes 
the class relations”. To me this is wholly 
insufficient. The argument has to be. 
“Look at the human relations ... it is a 
class society where man rules man.” 

Just now I have given Marxism and 
Freedom a quick and excited reading. 
This book brought me a fuller under- 
standing and expression of my thoughts 
on a humanist Marxism. In fact it has 
convinced me that Marxism is a Human- 
ism or it is meaningless ... 

New Reader 
Covington, Kentucky 

We’re happy to exchange newspapers 
with you. We really enjoy the coverage, 
which is a lot less strident and more 
“meaty” than other progressive attempts 
at national/international movement re- 
porting. Say hello to our brothers and sis- 
ters from Appalachia who’ve migrated to 
the North! 

Mountain Life and Work staff 
Clintwood, Va. 

N&L describes political and social as- 
pects of society in ways different than the 
more conventional publications. It is an 
honest and straighforward outlook. 

Anti-war activist 
Seattle, Wash. 

At a recent conference of radical social 
scientists in New York most of the partici- 
pants were quite hostile both to Marx’s 
Marxism and toward workers, minorities, 
and women as subjects capable of trans- 
forming today’s capitalist society. They 
spoke of an all-powerful bureaucracy and 
its hegemonic ideology as conquering 


nearly all revolutionary impulses, and 
looked for salvation only to “alternative 
visions” which they could conjure up 
themselves by going “beyond Marx”. 

At a workshop, however, a professor 
from Nigeria spoke, and depicted his coun- 
try as experiencing “a disjuncture” be- 
tween the ideology of the Nigerian ruling 
class and their imperialist supporters and 
the poverty and rebellion of the Nigerian 
masses. He said that this “disjuncture 
grows more extreme every year”. The 
European and American social scientists 
protested that even if this were true (and 
they doubted the existence of such wide- 
spread revolt) , it was true only in the Third 
World and didn’t apply in their countries. 
Futhermore, they said, the ordinary Afri- 
can knew virtually nothing about the is- 
sues of neo-colonialism and mbd^'mza- 
tion. 

Finally, a literature teacher told of his 
experience in Ghana in the years imme- 
diately preceding the overthrow of 
Nkrumah. George Orwell’s Animal Farm 
was required reading then in the school 
curriculum, and all across Ghana, stu- 
dents were discussing that book as an ana- 
lysis of Nkrumah’s Ghana, asking whether 
“modernization” had to follow either his 
path or that of the USA. They were looking 
for a different direction entirely. The “be- 
yond Marx” group had no response to this 
story openly. But privately they said that 
those who insisted on Marx’s relevance 
(especially the Marxist-Human ; sts in the 
conference), seemed also to find human 
subjects of revolution everywhere around 
the globe, I think they were right about 
that one point. 

Conferee 
. New York City 

While we were in Denver we met with a 
graduate student from Pakistan. He was 
doing work on Luxemburg’s theory of 
^ imperialism and was very helpful in tak- 
ing us around to friends and giving us a 
feel for the university. He bought both the 
new edition of American Civilization on 
Trial and our latest pamphlet on Marx 
and the Third World, and was especially 
interested in the latter, since he is in- 
terested in questions of social revolution 
in the Third World and their relation to 
Marxism. Wien in Pakistan as a youth he 
had been a Maoist, but broke in 1971 over 
China’s betrayal of Bangladesh. When I 
mentioned Raya’s important analyses of 
that event in relation to the Nixon visit to 
Peking, he wanted to know much more, 
not only about that, but about our 
organization . . 

Marxist-Humanist 
Travelling through Denver 


LETTERS 


POLAND AND NIGERIA 

Aug. 14 and 31 marked the third anni- 
versary of the historic strike in Gdansk 
and the signing of the agreement ham- 
mered out between the strikers and the 
Polish government. Both anniversaries 
have been celebrated by protest marches, 
public transportation boycotts, slow- 
downs, and special masses. In Nowa Huta 
on Aug. 31 police attacked the march of 
10,000 people; in Gdansk 3,000 tried to 
march with Walesa to lay flowers at the 
monument to workers killed in 1970 while 
later over 5,000 people chanting “Soli- 
darity” confronted water cannons. . 

The urgency to preserve Solidarity’s 
ideas is also seen in the statements of 
those who could not march in any pro- 
test: Ewa Kubasiewicz and Adam Mich- 
nik, both still in prison. Ewa Kubasiewicz 
refused to sign the loyalty oath that could 
have meant her freedom and instead 
wrote: . . Such a declaration would be 

a denial of your own self, would wipe out 
your life’s meaning ... By choosing the 
human condition of a political prisoner, 
you are preserving hope!” 

Polish exile 
California 

-. ’ * • . * „* . , 

I was in Nigeria at the time of the re- 
cent elections and witnessed the sham 
nature of the whole operation. Shagari, 
who supposedly won, rigged the elections 
to show that he had the support of 17 
states, whereas in reality he only won in 
two states. He used the threat of murder 
and harassment against anybody who 
didn’t vote for him. And when some of his 
agents were killed in the states of Ondo, 
Oyo and Ogun, he sent the army there 
and killed 200 people. 


tice will require change, not reflection — 
a new jurisprudence, a new relation be- 
tween life and law”; Marx broke alto- 
gether with law, jurisprudence, and 
bourgeois society, and looked for revolu- 
tionary change to come from the real 
struggles of humanity. 

Feminist 

Chicago 



APPEALS FROM PRISONS 

Yesh G’vul (“There is a limit”) was 
founded a month after the beginning of 
the war in Lebanon oy reserve officers 
and soldiers who oppose the war and see 
it as senseless aggression. We have circu- 
lated a petition signed by 1,700 reservists 
asking the government not to call us to 
military duty in Lebanon. They have not 
honored our request. To date 76 of our 
members have been courtmartialed and 
sent to military prison for refusing to 
serve in Lebanon. We established a' spe- 
cial fund to support the families of those 
who go to jail. 

We must confess that our circle of ac- 
tive supporters is quite small, because we 
have violated an inviolable precept in Is- 
raeli society — that one should serve in 
the army regardless of one’s politics — so 
that many who disagree with -the war find 
it difficult to support us. To meet our on- 
going and growing expenses, we are ap- 
pealing to sympathetic organizations and 
individuals abroad. The address of our 
fund for supporting jailed soldiers is; 

Yesh G’vnl Fund 
c/o Gideon Spiro 
Halamed Hey 8 
Jerusalem 93661, Israel 



Young Nigerian 
Los Angeles 

ON THE 
CRITIQUE OF 
MACKINNON ' 


As a long-time Women’s Liberationist I 
wanted to say that I loved Terry Moon’s 
critique of Catherine MacKinnon’s arti- 


cles. What made me think of Moon’s arti- 
cle again was reading Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto for a study group. In the Mani- 
festo, Marx has a devastating critique of 
what is right up MacKinnon’s alley — 
jurisprudence: “Your (the bourgeoisie’s) 
very ideas are but the outgrowth of the 
conditions of your bourgeois production 
and bourgeois property, just as your 
jurisprudence is but the will of your class 
made into law for all . . .” 

To me an important difference between 
Marx and MacKinnon is that whereas 
MacKinnon’s conclusion was that “Jus- 


As described in Aug. -Sept. N&L Irish 
republican socialist Nicky Kelly continues 
to be in jail in Southern Ireland framed with 
two colleagues for political reasons for a 
robbery none of them committed. After his 
38-day hunger strike he has been having 
health problems, particularly with his 
eyes, and a recurrence of ear trouble first 
caused by police brutality at the time of his 
arrest and forced “confession” in 1976. De- 
spite this, he insists that unless he is re- 
leased he will have to resume the hunger 
strike in late autumn. 

A law suit is being started in Nicky’s be- 
’ half, and attempts are being made to take 
his case to the European Court. This will 
cost a great deal. Pressure on the author- 
ities has to be kept up during the coming 
weeks. People in the USA who wish to help 
this Irish activist jailed for his political 
views, please contact: 

Free Nicky Kelly Coalition 
135 West 4th St. 

New York, NY 10012 


PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes “A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road 
Between the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and 
“Black Caucuses in the Unions” 

by Charles Denby — $2 per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes $ I per copy 

□ Latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism & Latin America . $t per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx, Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 
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Philosophy of revolution needed to confront global crisis 

(continued from page l) Middle East, and Asian rebels against the imperialist out- Hispanics, the WLM, the anti-nuke movement and the 

WHAT REAGAN RETROGRESSIONISM does not count reach. Left all readying themselves for battle against Reagan- 

on are the human responses — the American people in the ism both at home and abroad, especially in Central 

second America who are girding to fight him and building The Aug. 27 March on Washington showed the breadth America, while Azanian fighters were there to let none 

support committees for Latin American, South African, of the coalition today, with Black still as central, but with forget that battle for Freedom. 

FROM PART II — U.S. Imperialist Tentacles Circle The Globe 


There are so many points of world crisis that it is hard 
to even begin to choose what to focus on as the most 
immediate point that needs to be worked out in a Per- 
spectives of opposition. Let me give you one example by 
quoting the note 1 wrote to myself on Wednesday, Aug. 17: 
"Just because the Philippines are not now in the headlines 
does not mean that that impoverished country has no 
movements against its own rulers and against U S. 
imperialism. The Philippines are especially important 
now because it’s there that the biggest base is and it’s in 
that country that the first great resistance movement fol- 
lowing World War II — the Hukbalahaps — very nearly 
won." 

Four short days later (Sunday, August 21) news flashes 
reported the incredible murder — one that would have 
been inconceivable anywhere except in Hitler’s Germany 
— of Benigno Aquino, the most important opponent of that 
dictator Marcos . . . And what were the first words out of 
President Reagan’s mouth? He said he would not be stop- 
ped by that act to change his plans. 

That the trip to that bloody tyrant Marcos was still on 
should, I suppose, not surprise anyone who knows that 
U S. imperialism’s hands have been no less bloody ever 
since the Philippines were first betrayed after winning 
freedom from Spain in 1898. Karl Marx’s designation of 
the West’s intrusion into Asia as “these order-mongering 
powers” holds even more true today. Who, looking at 
Reagan’s friend, Marcos, can forget that Clark Air Force 
and Subic Naval Base in the Philippines are two of the 
mdst important bases not only in Asia but for reaching 
the Middle East, since the U.S. lost its protectorate, the 
Shah’s Iran? 

Could we look forward to as great a revolution in the 
Philippines as occurred in Iran? Now that the Iranian 
Revolution has been transformed into its opposite — 
Khomeini’s counter-revolution — we must intensify the 
criticism Marxist-Humanism has always maintained for 
revolutions lacking a philosophy of revolution. 

LET'S TAKE A CLOSER look at Lebanon. There is no 
doubt that Israel’s genocidal invasion of Lebanon, which 
the U.S. secretly encouraged, is the cause of the much- 
aggravated situation all around — but the ground for it 


was laid in the unfinished 1975 Civil War in Lebanon. 

Last year’s imperialist invasion of Lebanon by Israel 
showed its class nature, and it did not have its ambitions 
satisfied, even though militarily Israel won against the 
PLO, even though it also succeeded in getting the U.S. 
directly involved, even though Lebanon is now partitioned 
de facto as was its aim. But look what faces Israel now. 

The other occupier of Lebanon is Syria — a Syria that 
has been rearmed by Russia; a Syria that achieved its 
imperial ambition of a “Greater Syria’’ when it entered 
Lebanon in 1976 and was gleefully greeted by the PLO, 
whom it has finally succeeded in splitting, with itself lord- 
ing it over that section of the PLO which is in the crucial 
Bekka Valley; a Syria that reintroduced a Russian pre- 
sence in the Middle East so that now both nuclear Titans 
are in a place chosen by others! 

Seven years after that 1975-76 Civil War in Lebanon we 
must take another look, not because history repeats itself, 
but because the “repetition,” where not resolved in a 
revolutionary way, appears in a more retrogressive form. 
Thus, back in January 1976, Arafat seemed to be in top 
form both in his dramatic appearance at the UN to spon- 
sor the UN Resolution against “Zionism,” and because, 
above all, he was heading a revolution in Lebanon. It was 
then that we warned against confining a revolution to the 
narrowness of the PLO-type of nationalism which sought 
to subordinate to itself the genuine, indigenous, Lebanese 
revolution :* 

Returning to that analysis today is not for purposes of 
any “I told you so,” whether that be the warning against 
PLA or PLO, nor is it that we will not continue to fight 
against the horrors of Israel’s genocidal invasion of Le- 
banon as well as solidarizing with all freedom fighters, 
including the Israeli dissidents fighting their own 
government. 

No, it is for bringing home — and that includes the 
freedom fighters in Central America — the inevitable 
result of lacking a philosophy of revolution; for, without 
it, history repeats only abysmal retrogressions set off by 
wars and counter-revolutions. Thus, the Israeli slaughter 
of Palestinians became but one step in an unending series 
of rolling history’s clock backwards. The da facto parti- 


tion of Lebahon by both Israel and Syria, not to mention 
the so-called “sovereignty” of Beirut, under control of the ’ 
fascist Phalange propped up by the U.S., France, Italy 
and other so-called “democracies,” became the second 
step. And the disarray of the PLO is the third in what 
4 followed after the unfinished 1975-76 Civil War. 

ALL OF THESE POINTS of crisis have not diverted 
Reagan from his preoccupation with attempts to strangle 
the Central American freedom fighters. Take the imme- 
diate, concrete armada in Central America — the battle ; 
group with the Coral Sea that was ordered from the At- 
lantic, the Carrier Ranger and the battleship New Jersey 
ordered from the Pacific. Above all, look at Operation Big 
Pine II, in which 5500 U.S. troops are to descend on Hon- 
duras and stay there for no less than six months. And let 
us not forget where the Guantanamo Naval Base is locat- 
ed — Cuba! ' 

With this awesome display of military hardware, Rea- 
gan certainly hopes to provoke a war, if he can get the 
Latin Americans, especially Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua (and let’s not forget Guatemala) to do the 
fighting and dying for him. Kissinger, who' engineered the 
coup in Chile in the Nixon era, is now heading a “bi-parti- 
san” commission on the Central American cabal — ready 
to supply the “erudition”, not to mention the imperial 
conceit of being able to create “mind-forged manacles.” 

He had better first look at Chile in revolt today, ten years 
after he saddled them with the dictator Pinochet ", 

None are about to be fooled by the imperialist power 
that forced them into a native fascist dictatorship, whe- m 
ther that be the erudite Kissinger who engineered it first, 
or whether it is the ignoramus Clark who now bears the 
august title of Assistant to the President on National Se- 
curity. Latin America suffers from both and their passion 
for freedom is a passion also for a philosophy of freedom, 
for those “hew paths to revolution” Marx hewed out. 

* See Political-Philosophic Letters “The UN Resolution on 
Zionism and Ideological Obfuscation also on the Left” (Jan- 
uary, 1976) and “Lebanon : The Test not only of the PLO but 
the Whole Left” (August, 1976). 


FROM PART III — Marxist-Humanism’s Challenge To Post-Marx Marxists And To Other 
Alternatives To MARX’S Marxism , ITS Dialectics Of Liberation 


Marxist- Humanists celebrated the Marx centenary with 
the publication of our latest work, Rosa Luxemburg, Wo- 
men’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
along with the re-publication of our two other fundamen- 
tal theoretical works, Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution. Naturally, it is with eyes of 
today that this trilogy of revolution traces both the revo- 
lutions in Marx’s day and those in Lenin and Luxem- 
burg’s day. 

Ine expression, “with eyes of today,” refers of course not 
just to 1983, but to the new world epoch opened in 1950 when 
new forms of revolt and new forces of revolution emerged 
— workers against Automation in West Virginia and 
against new work-norms in East Germany; Black revolt 
both in the U.S. and in Africa; the birth of a whole new 
generation that aligned with the Black dimension and 
against the Vietnam War ; indeed, the emergence of a whole 
new Third World — in Asia, in the Middle East, in Africa, in 
Latin America. 

Marx in his last decade had been working out, as new 
paths to revolution and to thought, a new relationship 
between the industrialized West and the non-industrialized 
East . . . What the Marx centenary is challenging this age 
to do is both to work out Marx’s “new moments” and to 
reexamine the very beginnings of his discovery of a new 
continent of thought and of revolution, because both per- 
iods are urgent for the post World War II world. In that 
same critical year of the Miners’ General Strike against 
Automation, 1949-50, when something so new came from 
the movement from practice, a new , though false, chal- 
lenge came supposedly from theory, with the new typerf>f 
national revolution that emerged from Mao’s China. 

* * * 

That which had given the appearance “of a new world” — a 
Sino-Soviet orbit — soon turned, however, into a Sino-Soviet 
conflict, and it was then that Mao rose to offer himself as the 
“storm center” of nothing short of “world revolution.” 
Mao’s “Cultural Revolution” did succeed in becoming a 
polarizing force for the world’s youth, totally alienated from 
existing society and desirous of short-cuts to a “continuous 
revolution” which included “new” life-styles. To examine 
this, it becomes necessary, while holding on tight to the “new 
moments” of Marx’s last decade, to return to his early mo- 
ments, including aesthetics and art, to see what a new Uni- 
versal meant to the young Marx. 


In his simultaneous struggle to separate himself from 
Hegel and to battle against Prussian censorship, what the 
young Marx chose to make a Universal of was freedom of 
the press . . . Whether he was examining religion or Art; 
aesthetics or the peasant theft of wood; individual artist 
or masses in motion, the young Marx felt he was witnes- 
sing paralysis setting in, disintegration abounding, unless 
a way was found to release vast, untapped, creative ener- 
gies for universal self-development. 

The process of Marx’s jamming up reality against 
philosophy led to Marx’s discovery of a whole new conti- 
nent of thought and of revolution he called “a new 
Humanism” and “Revolution in permanence,” concretiz- 
ed as materialist foundation, with history disclosing the 
direction of human development, and with dialectics — 
“negation of the negation,” the Absolute Method for con- 
tinuous revolution — as the determinant. 

AMERICAN YOUTH OF the 1960s, attracted to Mao’s 
so-called “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” failed 
to see that the manner in which Mao articulated Culture 
(with a capital C) was not only an evasion of the class 
nature of China — state-capitalism — but was also 
philosophically wrong. It is true that a great writer — a 
Shakespeare or a Tolstoy or a Melville — can envision the 
“human element,” and “original character,” and give us 
a glimpse of the future. 

Melville felt that the way to define this “original 
character” was to compare it to “a revolutionizing philo- 
sopher.” The point, however, is that the great artist is not 
that revolutionizing philosopher, or, more plainly put, that 
“philosopher of revolution” — Karl Marx. Not being that 
philosopher of revolution, aiming to transform reality, he, 
more often than not, does not understand the masses in 
motion that have inspired his vision. He remains the 
“outsider looking in.” 

For us, as revolutionaries, as Marxist-Humanists trying 
to catch the link bf historic continuity with Marx’s new 
continent of thought and of revolution of the 1840s, and the 
trail to the 1980s he left us in the 1880s, we must finally 
meet the challenge Marx put to us to work out the new 
paths to revolution. This demands that we see revolution- 
ary forces not only as muscle but as Reason; it demands, 
at the same time, that we do not relegate those forces to 


“characters” (original or otherwise) on a play stage, but 
see them on the historic stage with the masses in motion 
transforming reality. 

Doing this for the last three decades, we have both 
paralleled what came from the movement from practice, 
and met its challenge to rise to philosophy, grounded in 
practice in a way that not only changed the whole rela- 
tionship of theory to practice, but also made historic- 
philosophic contributions — as the trilogy of revolution 
shows. This year these are extended in the three new 
pamphlets we are issuing — a new edition of American 
Civilization on Trial, a new pamphlet on Marx and the 
Third World, and our projected work on the 1949-50 Miners’ 
General Strike. 

[See Appeal, page 1 — we need your help!] 

Hie forces from below show anew, at one and the same 
time, that the movement from practice was itself a form 
of theory and how it challenged the movement from theo- 
ry to rise to a philosophy. 

OUR THEORETIC-PHILOSOPHIC contributions during 
the past three decades have earned us an historic right to 
existence, and therewith the right to challenge post-Marx 
Marxists and other alternatives to Marx’s Marxism. What 
the challenge is now in need of is the recognition of what 
the practice of philosophy has revealed in this age of 
unfinished revolutions — and that is that even such 
fundamental contradictions as that between Party and 
spontaneity are not absolutes. That is to say, not only is 
each by itself one-sided but even in a new unity, where 
spontaneity does, indeed, tower above Party, that cannot 
provide a direction out of soured revolutions so long as 
they remain outside of “revolution in permanence.” 

The new path^ to revolution that Marx was working out 
and that we need to concretize for our age demand that 
spontaneity and organization in unity be so inseparable 
from the philosophy of revolution in permanence, that the 
actual revolution can be released, not alone for the day of 
but the day after. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The Iran-lraq War decimation continues The welfare runaround 
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With the shift of the Iran-lraq war front to northeastern 
Iraq, the Iranian regime aims at both destroying the 
Kurdish resistance in Iran and at cutting off the main 
Iraqi oil pipeline in Kirkuk by trying to use remnants of 
the Barezani Kurds. It is only under the cover of “fighting 
the Iraqi enemy” that Khomeini has been able to send his 
army to Kurdistan, since many soldiers had refused to 
fight Kurdish pishmargans (the guerrillas) and have 
staged mutinies and run away from their garrisons. 

On the other hand, with the frustration of no major 
victory, the Iranian regime has entered into a war of 
attrition aimed at the economic destruction of the Bagh- 
dad regime by trying to capture the Kirkuk territories 
with their predominantly Kurdish population. It is here 
where the Iraqi oil pipeline runs through Turkey and Is 
the sole source of income for the beleaguered Ba’ath gov- 
ernment of Saddam Hussein. 

Saddam Hussein, who sent 50,000 Iraqi soldiers to meet 
their death in the deserts and as many more captured by 
the Iranian forces, all in a deadly gamble to satisfy his 
thirst for power in the region, has brought Iraq to the 
verge of total economic collapse. Due to the war Iraq’s 
export of oil has dropped from 3.8 million barrels a day to 
650,000. Since September, 1980 Iraq’s economic activities 
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have dropped more than 40%. Only the sum of $25 billion, 
given by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the Arab Emirates, 
and the increasing military help from France, has saved 
Saddam from collapse. 

The Iranian economy is not in much better shape. De- 
spite exporting 2 million barrels of oil a day, the financial 
crisis as well as massive unemployment has been increas- 
ing. In order to regain financial credits and to reestablish 
relations with the West, the regime of Mullahs has em- 
barked on a “generous” payment, including interest, to 
the claims of financial losses by Western banks and in- 
dustries during the revolution. The latest figure is some 
$419.5 million paid to the Export-Import bank of the U.S. 
To the millions of Iranian masses this has meant a stag- 
gering 20% inflation rate and long lines for often unob- 
tainable necessities such as eggs and soap. 

But the resistance is mounting on both sides of the war 
zone, especially by the mothers and families of the youths 
who have lost their lives in the war. These youths on the 
Iranian side sometimes include children under 10 years of 
age who have been given an intoxicating liquor called 
“Imam’s juice” by Mullahs and sent in human waves to 
face Iraqi guns. Their hair-raising testimony from Iraqi 
prisons or Red Cross camps has made infamous, not only 
the toll of human loss, unprecedented since the two pre- 
vious world wars, but the horrid atrocities committed by 
both Iranian and Iraqi forces can only be compared to the 
Nazi era and the Phalangist massacre of Palestinian ref- 
ugees in Sabra and Shatila. 

The threat of using Exocet missiles by Iraq against 
Iranian oil installations and the counter-threat of Iran to 
strike the oil fields of Saudi Arabia, and block the Strait 
of Hormuz, has brought the Persian Gulf into the focus of a 
major power confrontation. 

To protect its massive investments and loans to Iraq, 
France is now exceeding Russia in pouring military 
hardware into Iraq. Le Monde reported the figures at no 
less than $5.8 billion since September, 1960. But what 
seems nearly unbelievable is France’s recent decision to 
rent to Iraq five Super Etendard airplanes capable of 
firing the Exocet missiles. This, despite the fact that the 
Iraqi foreign minister said they intended to use them to 
destroy the Iranian oil facilities. 

lhe “forgotten” Iran-lraq War has become the focus of 
all small and big war merchants, involving not only 
France, but South and North Korea, and even the dicta- 
torship in the Philippines, and of course the two nuclearly 
armed titans, the U.S. and Russia. — Azadkar 


Norwalk, Cal. — After six years as a boilermaker the 
work has stopped, and I went last week to apply for food 
stamps. I’ve had no income for several months and have 
moved in with my mother out of desperation. But after 
spending the better part of the morning at Social Services 
I was informed that I’m ineligible, because I have no 
income! The social worker told me I would have to drive 
across town to apply for General Relief, because they 
don’t accept such applications at my local office. 

On the next morning I invested a large part of my 
remaining assets in gasoline and drove to the Relief office 
where I sat three more hours waiting to see someone. 
They are very efficient. They call three people at a time 
into a cubicle and take everyone’s information at once — 
the sort of information that’s considered “confidential” 
among the “better classes.” I soon found the limit of their 
efficiency, though: we were told that this was just a 
“screening,” and we would have to return the next day 
for an appointment with “our’.’ workers. 

Once again 1 had to drive across town, this time without 
enough cash left for lunch. I tried to be optimistic — at 
least this time I had an appointment. But two hours past 
the time of the appointment my mood had become a mix- 
ture of anger, frustration, and depression. The room was 
filled with at least a hundred somber people coming ana 
going constantly. Finally my name was called. 

The social worker was a classic bureaucrat. She talked 
from the back of her head. She asked me questions that I 
had answered in triplicate in the paper work. She in- 
formed me that I’m not eligible for food stamps because 
I’m living with a relative. (My 70-year-old mother is liv- 
ing on Social Security and has to draw $100 out of her 
vanishing savings each month just to keep herself eat- 
ing.) I was told to return with all sorts of documents, and 
to meet with another social worker about doing work for 
the county — I think they call it “workfare.” 

Suddenly I was aware of being shown the door. Stunned, 
I asked when I would be getting some money. “There is a 
30-day processing period,” she said mechanically. 

“What do people who don’t have any money do for 30 
days?” It occurred to me that I was one of those people. 
By now I felt really angry, and beyond self-restraint. She 
stepped by me into the hall, repeating with finality, “We 
are required to wait 30 days.” 

It was early afternoon, but when I got back to my 
mother’s I had one desire, to go to sleep. I laid down on 
the bed and began my 30 days of processing. 

— A worker waiting for relief 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. We stand for the development of a new 
human society based on the principles of Marx's 
Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, is 
the editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the 
author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx's Human- 
ism internationally as American Civilization on Trial 
concretizes it on the American scene and shows 
the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure 
was grounded in the movement from practice 
throughout the 200 years from 1776 to Today, dis- 
closes Marx's “new Humanism," both interna- 
tionally and in its American roots, Philosophy and 
Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic roots 
both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the actual 
revolutionary movements of his day, articulated 
these forces of revolution as Reason — Labor, 
Black, Youth, Women — of our day. By tracing and 
paralleling this age's 30-year movement from prac- 
tice to theory with our own theoretical develop- 
ment for the same three decades, Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S. has met the challenge of the “new 
moments" in the last decade of Marx's life by dis- 
closing in them a trail to the 1980s. It is this trail, 
these paths of revolution — be it in the birth of a 
whole new generation of revolutionaries, including 
the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the 
emergence of a whole new Third World — that 
form the content of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 


Liberation and Maix's Philosophy of Revolution. 

This work challenges post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the nuclear 
world is threatened with the extinction of civiliza- 
tion itself it becomes imperative not only to reject 
what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality "purified of all that interferes with its 
universalism, i.e., with freedom itself," we or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is record- 
ed in the documents and on microfilm available to 
all under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: "It is our aim . . . to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor." We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking'. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom strug- 
gles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in these prin- 
ciples, is invited to join us. Send for a copy of the 
Constitution of News and Letters Committees. 
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(continued from page 1) 

Washington, to have been there. But, in 1983 I had come 
with the new edition of American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanguard 20 years after it was published 
to talk about with those who were there in 1963 and with 
those who weren’t. The title of the pamphlet alone was 
enough to bridge the 20 year span of time between the two 
marches because in 1983 American civilization is still on 
trial. And what one could hear in the ranks of the march- 
ers is being heard today throughout this country. 

GRASS-ROOTS IN THE STREETS 

One discussion I had with a brother stands out in par- 
ticular, He was a Vietnam vet and was now unemployed 
living in Washington, D.C. He hadn’t come with any of the 
contingents or organizations. Like so many people in the 
area, he had come alone. 

Looking at the cover of American Civilization on Trial 
while listening to one of the many speakers that day try- 
ing to imitate Martin Luther King’s “I have a dream” 
speech, this brother recalled how he and other Black GIs 
in Nam first heard the news that King had been assassi- 
nated. “You know, the U.S. government never told us that 
King had been shot. It was Hanoi that told us. And when 
we found out the situation got very ugly over there. It 
took them a few days to put down the rebellion of Black 
troops In Nam in 1968.” 

As people gathered on the Mall amid the trade union 
banners and Coalition of Conscience placards, every so 
often you could catch a glimpse of what Malcolm X had 
described in his Autobiography as “overalled rural South- 
ern Negroes, small town Negroes, Northern ghetto Ne- 
groes . , . talking ‘March!’ ” It was these poor Blacks, 
North and South, from rural Georgia and North Carolina 
in old church buses and pouring in from the D.C. and 
Baltimore ghettos who revived the memory of the 1963 
march, not as nostalgia but as a stark reminder that little 
had changed for the masses of Black people in the 20 
years of “Black progress.” 

“TALKING MARCH” 

In the weeks following the March on Washington Black 
people continued “talking March.” At an Afro-American 
cultural festival in downtown Detroit the day after the 
march Black youth created their own cultural expression 
with drums and chants: “We want jobs and Reagan ain’t 
s — , but when the revolution comes . . . when the revolu- 
tion comes!” 

Inner-city education 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Los Angeles School District 
has recently come up with a new test for teachers that is 
especially targeted against minorities working in the 
inner city areas. A lot of us who got emergency creden- 
tials until we pass our full credentials are now faced with 
a new test called CEBEST. 

The test Is pitting us against a lot of people who are 
unemployed and are looking for a job to support their 
families. It replaces minority teachers with ones who are 
brought in from outlying areas that have no understand- 
ing of the community. They are hardpressed for money 
and tolerate the situation only because of the pressure. 
When the day is over they take off, but the children need 
someone to talk to about problems at home. 

I can’t see how Reagan’s idea about “merit-pay” will 
do us any good. Who is going to evaluate us? What kind of 
standard do they want to impose that will adequately 
evaluate every individual? When I look at inner-city 
schools, some teachers will take the students who have 
the aptitude and the disposition for a certain subject and 
groom them. But that still leaves the body of the people. 
That is only the one percent of students who have made it 
through the system. 

It is the same concept as the “model worker” to say to 
masses of people: you have to perform the same way that 
this one percent elite does. That is what they are doing to 
us teachers with CEBEST, and what they want us to do to 
our students: push, push, push. Instead of developing our- 
selves and our students as all rounded individuals, we are 
all pitted against each other. 

With the present unemployment situation, they are hyp- 
ing the so-called “hi-tech” computer jobs. This is what 
they did a few years back with engineers. Look at it 
today; they are being laid-off every day. Computers 
might be the “science of the new age” but I tell my 
students that they must develop themselves as well- 
rounded individuals. 

These tests and more tests are part of that turning of 
the clock back on the Black movement’s achievements, to 
make us feel less than a person, or incompetent. But I say 
it is they who are incompetent, Reagan and all the fat cat 
“experts” that surround him. The whole brunt of Rea- 
gan’s education policy, which is in fact planned illiteracy, 
is to make you doubt your potentials. 

— Black woman teacher 
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March on Washington 1983 


In a Black studies class a Black worker who recalled 
the 1963 march thought that “a lot of people went to the 
march this year just to say that they were there. It wasn’t 
like 1963 when people were ready to throw down because 
there was a movement that was really out to turn this 
country around.” Later, a young Black woman said, “I 
went with SCLC (Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence) to their conference before the march and they 
never even told us what the march was for.” 

Or listen to a laid-off Detroit Youth Corps worker who 
was born the year of the 1963 march : “I was glad to see 
the March on Washington because people need to join 
each other. But the emphasis on voting won’t help us. I 
hear Jesse Jackson is running for president but how can 
he change the system? The white man will still tell him 
what to do. We still can’t vote in the South and even in 
Detroit where we have the majority we can’t find a job.” 

SHARP SEPARATION OF 
LEADERS AND MASSES 

Perhaps there is no definitive way to sum-up what the 
Aug. 27 march meant 20 years after the 1963 march and 
40 years after the first March on Washington Movement 
led by A. Phillip Randolph ended with a compromise with 
the Roosevelt Administration in 1943. However, whenever 
Black people get together to discuss the 1983 march there 
is no ignoring the fact that that 40 years history of strug- 
gle is on our minds. 

The march of more than a quarter of a million not only 
showed that the Black dimension at this moment leads 
the opposition to Reaganomics and that that opposition is 
a very multi-dimensional coalition of Black, Hispanic, la- 
bor, women’s liberation and anti-war activists. It re- 
vealed as well the gulf separating today’s leaders from 
the very forces they were out to lead. 

The Urban League gave its luke-warm endorsement be- 
cause it claimed that the Coalition had issued too many 
demands and the focus on civil rights was lost. It is true 
that in recent years you would have to look hard to find 
the Black dimension in women’s liberation and anti-nuke 
demonstrations because for the most part Black has re- 
mained invisible to these movements. However, because 
these same movements wanted to march to commemorate 
the Civil Rights Movement’s 1963 march, it proves the very 
opposite of the Urban League’s claim. It shows instead that 



Despite the lack of support from some national labor lea- 
ders, the United Mine Workers of America was one of the 
many local union contingents that marched on Washing- 
ton for “Jobs, Peace and Freedom.” 


Black masses are the vanguard of America’s freedom 
struggles. 

While Black people and workers may not have noticed 
the retrogressions in leadership before the march, no one 
could miss it at the march in listening to the speakers. All 
along the Reflecting Pool of the Lincoln Memorial where 
people stood or sat,, the predominant attitude to the 
speakers was indifference. Even Jesse Jackson who had 
wanted to use the march to build momentum for his pres- 
idential candidacy found the “running” hard when it got 
down to presenting a serious alternative to the Democratic 
Party politics that Black people are even more indifferent to 
these days. 

The great numbers who turned out for the 1983 March 
on Washington certainly showed that far from being an 
end, it is the beginning of a new stage of struggle. Indeed, 
the lower and deeper you go into this country’s inner 
cities the more you hear “a national bitterness: militant, 
unorganized, and leaderless.” The voices and thoughts 
are of those who couldn’t afford the bus fare to Washing- 
ton and who want to change American civilization once 
and for all, so that after 1943, 1963 and 1983 we won’t have 
to march on Washington in the year 2003. 

— Lou Turner 


Interview with Lybon Mabasa, president of AZAP0 


Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from an in- 
terview in London with Lybon Mabasa, president of the 
Black Consciousness Movement organization AZAPO 
(Azanian People's Organization). Lybon Mabasa was 
involved in the farnous Black Consciousness trials in 
1976 and was among those teachers who refused to 
teach the racist Bantu education curriculum which 
Black students protested in 1976 leading to the June 16, 
1976 Soweto revolt. Mabasa was instrumental in form- 
ing the Soweto Action Committee which helped launch 
AZAPO. Many in South Africa also know Mabasa as a 
Black Consciousness playwright. The interview was 
conducted by the British Marxist-Humanist group. 

We do not think the problem in our country is simply 
one of apartheid. There are so many Anti-apartheid 
movements that people tend to think our problem is 
apartheid. They believe that if the government was to 
change and open all doors for Black people then the prob- 
lems will dissolve. Our problem is not only apartheid. 

There is the national question that our land has been 
taken by force and the entire Black nation is oppressed. 
On the other hand, there is the fact that all the wealth is 
concentrated in the hands of the white minority which is 
capitalist. The Black workers are being exploited day to 
day, therefore, apartheid, so far as we’re concerned, is a 
point of departure not the main theory. 

UNITY AND THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTION 

The chauvinist attitude of the West wants to put its 
borders in Africa, to decide for the people of Africa, while 
forgetting to find out what is happening in these coun- 
tries. They did that in Zimbabwe and Angola. They con- 
tinue to do so because their perception is that they should 
protect Western investments in Africa and even protect 
the interests of the Soviet Union for various reasons . . 

The question of the Soviet Union has been debated in- 
ternationally. The debate has varied from socialist to 
state-capitalist. I wouldn’t say it was the best model when 
we talk about socialism. I doubt whether anyone who 
really wants socialism would stop at the Soviet Union. I 
think that is what Biko meant. 

As we see it the BCMA (Black Consciousness Movement 
of Azania) has struggled against the regression of those 
parties who would compromise and against Stalinism, 
i.e., unity without principles. It’s something which is 
characteristic of the Left. 

BCMA acknowledges the historical presence of the 


ANC (African National Congress) but is able to make a 
principled criticism of the tail-ending of Stalinism. I do 
think most of those who have left the BCM have left 
because people find themselves under economic strangu- 
lation . : . People stay and resist but they’re being threat- 
ened with phrases like, “It’ll be very easy to get bread if you 
talk to me” and ultimately some people give in. It’s a very 
unfortunate situation. 

We have never fought for an Azania without whites or 
an Azania that should oppress anybody. But, we’ve said in 
this interim period of struggle we realize the role which 
the white people have played in perpetuating our oppres- 
sion and how they continue doing so. We do not think it is 
in their hands to change the system. They can’t because 
they’re part of it. 

People like going around quoting Marx. When you go to 
the nitty gritty and how Marx’s concern is about the 
workers — and in South Africa the workers are Black — 
they turn around and say you’re racist because they can’t 
cope with the logic of what they say they believe in . . . 

woman Question and the unions 

We have a dual approach to the woman question in 
AZAPO. We have been one of the very few organizations 
who have had women in the leadership as presidents in 
AZAPO. In 1980-81 the president was a woman and there- 
fore we believe that in the organization they enjoy equal 
rights. There’s no consideration of sex. But because of the 
socio-economic situation in the country where exploitation 
still continues of women simply because they are women, 
at that level it does necessitate having organizations that 
will relate specifically to women. We have an organiza- 
tion called Black Women Unite. It’s not that it wants to 
develop separately, but to address itself to the socio-eco- 
nomic situation that exists in the country . . . 

I look at trade unions with a very political eye. For 
several reasons, trade unions can be used as buffers for 
the struggle basically because the unions have to adapt 
themselves to the question of more wages. What govern 
ments do all over the world is give trade unions conces- 
sions in installments. Every time there’s a strike, there’s 
a little they can give them and as a result you find the 
question of political struggle becomes a non-issue to the 
workers. We believe that strikes and trade unions are 
necessary for their political content. V*nen the workers 
are striking, time and again they get the chance of not 
being at work and being outside where we can talk about 
these things. 
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flEEEQIB Livermore anti-nuke activists Black youth recreate 

the underground railway 


San Francisco, Calif. — On Aug. 13-14, some 200 anti- 
nuclear activists met at the second annual Livermore Ac- 
tion Group (LAG) Congress to plan activities for the next 
year. Coming after a year of ongoing protests and a more 
total opposition to war that drew many activists into 
Latin American solidarity work, the proposed agenda 
which took up tactics separate from a discussion of direc- 
tion for the entire moyement was overthrown. 

Indeed, the planned agenda was all tactics, including a 
proposal for a year-long campaign involving educationals 
as well as actions. Because this strategy was put forth 
without a discussion of its content, many suspected it 
would result in a centralization of ideas. Subgroups re- 
ported back frustration with this “upside-down agenda,” 
and the desire for political ground on which to base any 
tactical decisions. Right then and there the rest of the 
agenda was unanimously discarded and the question of 
where the movement is going explicitly taken up. 

In the ensuing meetings, I realized that the massive 
N.Y. anti-war demonstration of June 12, 1982 had truly 
opened a new stage — including new problems — for the 
whole movement. The deep anti-militarist, anti-Reagan 
opposition which emerged then and in the year since with 
so many new voices of revolt, make any hold-outs for a 
single issue anti-nuclear movement anachronistic. Yet 
LAG has been unable to connect with Blacks and workers, 
despite serious attempts at “alliance building,” and has 
also experienced internal turmoil, especially from wo- 
men’s liberationists and youth wanting to push the 
. movement deeper. 

One man at the Congress asked, “The last anti-war 
movement narrowed to a single issue. Now the U.S. is 
getting deeply involved in war and much revolt is begin- 
ning. How will we connect with the militancy of other 
freedom movements?” Another participant voiced frus- 
tration with reducing the relationship to Blacks and 
workers to “handing out a radical economic analysis of 
root cause of militarism and thinking people will join us.” 

Several people expressed interest in the alternative 
ground I posed for both “getting to the root” and connect- 
ing with other struggles, based on the way Marx put it in 
1844: “To be radical is to grasp things by the root. But for 
mankind the root is man himself.” The increasing mili- 
tarization of society, beginning at the point of production 
where it will take much more to quell the revolt of 
workers facing concessions, lay-offs and inhuman work- 
ing conditions — cannot be separated from the U.S. and 
Russian imperialist drive for world domination. Then we 
can look differently at all the human dimensions which 
can transform society, from the women’s liberationists 
and youth in the anti-nuclear movement to the deepest 
opposition of Blacks seen at the Aug. 27 March on Wash- 
ington to the burgeoning ferment among rank-and-file 
workers. 

Never before in LAG have we had the space for this 

Mexico student protest 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Three years ago I came to the U.S. 
from Ensenada where I was involved in a student strike 
at my high school in 1978. It was around the time of the 
local elections when the students in my high school decid- 
ed to have a demonstration in front of the election cam- 
paign office. We made placards in defense of the workers 
and in protest against the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party which has been in power for 50 years. 

The government officials, who were afraid, thought of 
appeasing us with promises of money, but we would not 
be bought. Finally they labeled us “Communists” and 
“Reds” and forced us back to school under the threat of 
arrest. We defended the rights of the workers not only 
because the wealth of the country rightly belongs to them 
but because we knew that such wealth could be used for 
improving our schools, hospitals and other aspects of life. 

Today, the Mexican government pretends to be democ- 
ratic, but if you rightly define them as thieves, you will 
disappear. One of my teachers disappeared for three 
months, and when she came back we found out she had 
been put in prison for having political views. Four months 
ago when I was in Ensenada, they discredited a socialist 
candidate by calling him “immoral” in newspaper head- 
lines. 

The workers in Mexico today live on $35 a week, and 
with the devaluation of the peso everything is so expen- 
sive that if you want to buy a pair of pants, two-thirds of 
your weekly wage is gone. 

We Mexicans work hard all our lives and have a dream 
of coming to the U.S. But here, the situation is not much 
better. Here I sell watermelons in order to make a living 
and go to school, but they call me an “illegal. We are so 
frustrated in our barrios that we get involved in gang 
fights. But we cannot fight against our own people. We 
are not the illegals. This land belongs to us. It is Reagan 
and his government who are the illegals. 

I think the young Latin Americans can learn a lot from 
the experience of .student protest in Mexico. My experi- 
ce, made me think of myself as a socialisLhumanist. 


type of discussion, and I left excited by the searching for 
new beginnings in thought and activity.' But as against the 
fullest development of these new pathways and forces for 
transforming this inhuman, militarized society, the diver- 
sions of either compromise or vanguardism loom as seri- 
ous threats as we face both the upcoming October of 
intense activity as well as first strike nuclear weapons 
and ongoing wars in the Third World; The need to con- 
tinue this discussion is thus just as urgent as the demon- 
strations themselves. — Laurie Cashdan 


Youth in Revolt 

Students calling for an end to the military dictatorship 
of Pinochet fought at the University of Chile campus with 
supporters of Pinochet on Sept. 6. School boycotts have 
been held each month since May, and during the nation- 
wide mass protests of Aug. 12 and Sept. 8 groups of teen- 
agers, who face especially high unemployment, set up 
barricades and threw rocks at riot police firing automatic 
weapons. 

' * ■ >:-• * : 

Demonstrations across the world marked the anniver- 
saries of the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, Japan. Over 500 were arrested in actions from Ram- 
stein, West Germany, to Toronto, Canada, from Green- 
ham Common, Britain, to dozens of localities in the U.S., 
including one of the Midwest’s largest civil disobedience 
actions ever, at the Strategic Air Command’s nuclear 
targeting headquarters in Nebraska, where 208 were ar- 
rested. 


Draft resistance movements in the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, West and East Germany, and the U.S. have sent 
expressions of solidarity to Paul Vertegaal and Herbert 
Bitter, on trial for draft resistance in Holland, and Dirk 
Torfs, captured at their trial and sent to Belgium for his 
own draft resistance trial. Meanwhile, a U.S. appeals 
court reinstated charges against. David Wayte of Los An- 
geles, claiming that he wasn’t singled out because of his 
outspoken defiance of registration. 

During a government-sponsored march in June in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, part of the World Peace Con- 
gress, 300 youths broke away from the crowd, shouting, 
“We want peace and freedom!” and, “Disarm the sol- 
diers!” Police dispersed them and five were arrested. 

— Information from. Labor Focus on Eastern Europe 


Detroit, Mich. — A group of Black youth retraced 
the steps of the 19th century “underground railroad” of 
Black slaves in search of freedom this August, in an ef- 
fort to highlight the need for continued Black struggle 
today. Starting in Louisville, Ky., the march (sponsored 
by the NAACP) culminated in Detroit, where some of the 
marchers participated in the Sept. 5 Labor Day rally. 

The trail to freedom in 1983 is still full of contradictions. 
While the established Black leadership such as NAACP 
President Benjamin Hooks calls for an end to Reaganom- 
ics and registering eight million Blacks to vote, the minds 
of many Black youth are on things other than Jesse Jack- 
son becoming President. 

One of the Black youth who participated in the walk 
told me how sad the youth on the march felt when they 
got to such cities as Cleveland, where each corner they 
turned seemed to have the unbearable stench of poverty 
and poor living conditions. “Most cities we walked 
through treated us very well,” he said. “In some commu- 
nities we were given plaques for walking the 200 miles 
and we also were able to be at Solidarity Day along with 
100,000 others.” 

What this youth and others feel is that the capitalist 
crises have turned city after city into homes for misery 
and destruction. It is that reality, not the pseudo-reality 
about voting and having a Black presidential candidate, 
that is concrete for them. 

The underground railway of the 19th century that these 
youth were commemorating helped spark new ideas for 
freedom, such as David Walker’s Appeal, and that kind 
of challenge is with us again today. Walker appealed to 
the free Blacks of the North to make the cause of the 
slave their own because the wretchedness of the living 
conditions of the “free” Blacks was directly due to slav- 
ery. Whereas politicians like Thomas Jefferson referred 
to the Negro’s color as “unfortunate”, Walker said “My 
color will yet root some of you out of the very face of the 
earth!” 

Black and labor are at the heart of Reagan’s drive for 
capitalist destruction today, whether at the point of pro- 
duction or the unemployment line. It is their force and 
Reason, not simply electioneering or voter registration 
drives, that will make the spirit of the underground rail- 
way truly come alive. — Eugene Ford 


Internationalist Marxist-Humanist Youth Meeting 


m sure many others feel the. same way to 


Latina youth 


Dear Youth: 

This year, the meeting of our Internationalist Marxist- 
Humanist Youth Committees on Sept. 2 in Detroit, was 
held in a very exciting atmosphere. While many of us had 
just come back from the March on Washington, others 
had new experiences with Latin America support commit- 
tees, campus protests, and anti-nuclear activities such as 
the most recent Livermore Action Group Congress in the 
Bay Area. 

The impact of the March on Washington however, was 
on everybody’s mind. For those of us who had seen the 
300,000 marchers present there, in a variety of national 
and international contingents, there was no doubt that 
something beyond mere anti-Reaganism or even voter 
registration for the next election, had attracted people to 
the protest. As one who had many conversations with 
Black and white men and women at the News & Letters 
literature table, I witnessed a great desire to discuss and 
learn about Black history, the revolutionary Black 
thought of Frantz Fanon, the interest of Black women in 
revolutionary feminism and its articulation in our pam- 
phlet Woman as Reason of Revolution, and the ideas of 
Marx and Marxist-Humanism. 

“BACK IN THE STREETS” 

With such maturity and interest among the marchers, 
the limited conception of change that the leadership of- 
fered was especially disappointing. At our youth meeting, 
Gene, a young Black worker who also participated in the 
march, summed up such an attitude best, when he said: 
“There was a definite lack of thought from the platform 
of the march.” He was able to contrast such lack of 
thought to the thoughts of the Black masses when he 
related some of his discussions and experiences with Har- 
lem youth and the Black community in Los Angeles which 
wants to “get back out there in the streets.” To Gene, we 
could actively participate in such an atmosphere of revo- 
lutionary passion with our work around American Civil- 
ization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard which brings 
together the Black struggle in the U.S. and Azania, Black 
revolutionary thought, Marx and Marxist-Humanism as 
an ^)tic|pjtt)ibhi 0 f deeper Black revolts in the I980’s., 
TnP^nffi^t^akthe revolutionary nature of youth wiS hot 
limited to the Black dimension could be seen in the words 


of another speaker, Maria, a Latina high school Student 
from Los Angeles who had recently formed a. youth 
study-discussion group in her neighborhood. Maria, whose 
interest in Marxist-Humanism had truly arisen from the 
oppressive conditions of her life, told us that whereas 
before, the idea of a new society had just been a dream to 
her, her experience with Marxist-Humanism and her or- 
ganizing work with the youth group proved the contrary. 
Her Latino and Black friends were all interested in a 
discussion of new non-oppressive relationships between 
men and women, youths and adults, Blacks and Latinos. 

“DEVELOPING NEW PATHWAYS 
TO REVOLUTION” 

Peter, an anti-nuclear activist from California, stressed 
that Marxism is “not a dogma or a series of polished 
conclusions, but a process of developing new pathways to 
revolution.” To him, what we could all learn from Marx 
was that he did not develop his philosophy aside from 
on-going revolutionary movements. Rather, he was al- 
ways open to new revolutionary upsurges, new forces of 
revolution such as women and the peasantry, and there- 
fore, new pathways to revolution. Thus, we could not 
stress our philosophy on the one hand and the movement 
or subjective revolts on the other hand. Rather, we need- 
ed to open our eyes and ears to the world in such a way 
as to recognize those ideas brought up by mass move- 
ments which made a live connection to a developing phi- 
losophy of revolution. 

We left the meeting with many concrete ideas for a new 
type of activity in the coming year. Gene's suggestions of 
working with American Civilization on Trial along with 
leaflets which addressed the particular questions of the 
Black community in which each of us lived; Maria’s on- 
going youth group which intended to read Marxist-Hu- 
manist writings; further work with Latin America sup- 
port activities, anti-nuclear protests and high school and 
college youth were all among our perspectives. However, 
in our activities we intended to be so attuned to the new 
philosophic questions raised by youth about oppressive 
existing rogdiypns, as to make the need for a new type of 
total retmution^ explicit and concretefor -vail. 

— Ida Fuller 
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Filipinos battle daily to topple Marcos 


OIIS IIFE AND TIME! 


•mm tog? 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Hundreds of thousands of Filipinos marched, rallied 
and fought running street battles with the police and sol- 
diers of President Ferdinand Marcos on Sept. 21, a day 
marking two anniversaries: the date when Marcos de- 
clared martial law in 1972, and one month after his reg- 
ime pulled the assassin’s trigger and murdered the dis- 
sident political leader. Benigno Aquino, Jr. One million 
people poured into the streets during Aquino's funeral on 
Aug. 31, and since then the demonstrations against Mar- 
cos have intensified. 

On Wednesday. Sept. 21, 500,000 demonstrators rallied 
in the afternoon in Manila for six hours, as speakers from 
all the main opposition groups called for Marcos’ immed- 
iate resignation and an end to political repression. After 
the rally, close to 10,000 students continued the protest 
into the evening, shouting for “Revolution” and “Free- 
dom” as they led a march toward the Presidential Palace 
where Marcos has been holed up ever since Aquino’s as- 
sassination. 

The demonstrators burned police cars and buses being 
used as barricades to guard the palace. When the youth 
began to throw rocks and insults at the police and mar- 


ines, they were answered with a barrage of tear gas, 
clubs and gunfire as the troops charged into the dem- 
onstrators. Street fighting continued throughout the night, 
and by morning 11 people were dead and hundreds more 
wounded and under arrest. 

The following day, students again rallied and attempted 
to hold two marches: one on the Presidential Palace 
again, and one on the U.S. embassy. But police stopped 
both with tear gas and w&ter cannons. The almost daily 
protests by the students have focused on U.S complicity 
in keeping the repressive Marcos regime in power, and 
the students have been among the most vocal in demand- 
ing the dismantling of Clark Air Force and Subic Naval 
Bases, for which the U.S. recently agreed to pay $900 
million for new leases. 

While Marcos’ response to the protests has been to 
make threats, especially aimed at the Left, of a reimposi- 
tion of martial law which supposedly was lifted in 1981, 
his regime has been disquieted by the fact that even a 
large sector of the business community has joined the 
mass protests as Well as holding anti-Marcos rallies of 
their own. The deep discontent has also pushed church 


leaders like Cardinal Sin and politicians like former Sen. 
Salvador Laurel into being more militant and calling for 
Marcos’ resignation, after having lived with him as the 
“loyal opposition” for so many years. 

The discontent is not limited to Manila, although that is 
now the focal point. On Sept. 24 , 30,000 residents of the 
island of Mindanao demonstrated at a rally in Cagayan de 
Oro. And it is in the countryside itself where two guerrilla 
armies have been fighting for years. 

The growing determinants now are the massive and 
spontaneous demonstrations in the streets. Marcos is try- 
ing to write them off as the work of “radicals” and dared 
to claim, after Sept. 21, that Reagan can be pro- 
tected and “has no enemies” in the Philippines. But all 
the anti-Marcos organizations have vowed to “welcome” 
Reagan if he comes to the Philippines as planned in Nov- 
ember, even if he chooses only to stop at the U.S. military 
enclaves. What many -are recalling are the last days of 
the Shah of Iran, when all the aid of U.S. imperialism 
could not maintain that repressive government against 
the might of creative mass activity. 


Polish government 
charges dissidents 

Eleven jailed Polish dissidents have been charged 
by: the Polish government with trying to overthrow 
the Communist system. No trial dates have been set. 

Four members of KOR — formed by intellectuals 
in 1976 to aid worker protestors and subsequently 
banned by the government — have been charged 
under a section of the penal code that could bring 
them up to 10 years imprisonment. They are Jacek Hu- 
ron, Adam Michnik, Zbigniew Romanszewski, and Hen- 
ryk Wujec. 

Seven Solidarity activists have been charged under 
a different section of the law which could bring a 
sentence of up to eight years imprisonment. They are 
Andrzej Gwiazda, Marian Jkurczyk, Serweryn 
Jaworski, Karol Modzelewski, Andrzej Rozplochow- 
ski, Grezegorz Palka and Jan Rulewski. 


Uruguay 


More than 80,000 Uruguayan students and workers op- 
posed to the ten-year-old military dictatorship of Pres- 
ident Gregorio Alvarez came out into the streets of- Mon- 
tevideo on Sunday, Sept. 24. The three-mile long march 
had been organized by students demanding that they have 
more control of the universities, but it quickly became an 
anti-dictatorship protest with marchers demanding demo- 
cracy and freedom for political prisoners. 

On Aug. 25 more than 2,000 people had marched in 
Montevideo and other cities, one of the first open protests 
in the past ten years of military repression. 

The regime in Uruguay, which Reagan’s Administration 
calls a government “engaged in a transition to democ- 
racy,” had banned even the establishment Blanco and 
Colorado parties at the beginning of August. Over the past 
decade of military repression, the people have been sub- 
jected to everything from torture, jailings and death, to 
living under a system of political classification which 
determines voting rights and whether or not a person can 
get a job. 

The dictatorship in Uruguay, like Pinochet’s regime in 
Chile, took over in a coup in 1973. But as the protesters in 
Chile and Argentina are chanting, “ Ya caeran la dictad- 
ura militar,” the days of Alvarez are numbered too. 
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Inuit conference 

The Inuit determination that their Arctic land will not 
become a “highway to hell” was expressed in many ways 
at the third Inuit Circumpolar Conference held the last 
week of July at Iqaluit (Frobisher Bay, Canada). Close to 
400 representatives of the 100,000 Inuit of Greenland, Can- 
ada, and Alaska (Russia has never allowed a Siberian 
delegation to attend any of the conferences) met and de- 
bated how to halt the “pinstriped army of invaders” from 
the south. As one delegate put it, “We were a sovereign 
people before we were colonized and Christianized ... To 
us the Arctic is a homeland. To the southerners it is a 
frontier. While we look at the region in its entirety, they 
are only interested in its resources.” 

The conference voted to demand the Arctic become a 
nuclear-free zone. The would include a ban on uranium 
exploration and reactor testing, nuclear waste dumping, 
the testing of cruise and MX missiles. At the same time, 
the delegates took up questions of “greater-self-deter- 
mination” for Arctic peoples, including the plan to found 
an Inuit University for students from all over the Arctic 
and to create an alphabet which would unite the four Inuit 
dialects. Those in attendance also raised the need to have 
equal representation of women at all future conferences 
beginning with the next one in 1986. 

The consciousness movement of the Inuit expressed it- 
self to the world ip 1977 when the first conference was 
held. Since then they have successfully stopped a project 
to ship natural gas out of the Arctic in supertankers. 
Recently the Inuit living in Canada have begun to discuss 
the creation of their own autonomous state within Canada 
which would be more responsive to their needs. 


Pakistan 

The persistence of rural protests in Pakistan, now en- 
tering their Second month, have shaken the military re- 
gime of General Zia and surprised even the newly-formed 
anti-Zia coalition, the Movement for the Restoration of 
Democracy (MRD). Leaders of the MRD called for a 
campaign of civil disobedience to begin Aug. 14, the an- 
niversary day of Pakistan’s independence from Britain. 

While those leaders were demonstrating and courting 
arrest Gandhi-style, tens of thousands of Pakistanis 
aimed their actions directly at Zia’s rule. They have 
stormed jails to release prisoners, expropriated ware- 
house stores, as well as destroyed banks, government 
courthouses, tax bureaus, and the edifices housing the 
offices of the “Support Zia Campaign.” 

The government sent the army in to occupy at least six 
towns in Sind province where mass protests have oc- 
curred almost daily. This is also the home province of 
former president Ali Bhutto whom Zia overthrew in 1977 
and later executed. When Zia dared venture into Sind to 
show that all was “under control,” his motorcade was 
stoned. Zia has responded to the calls for his removal by 
killing over 100 protesters. Oppositionists who have not 
been arrested have gone back underground. Those ar-' 
rested have been sentenced to fines, hard labor and flog- 
gings. 

The MRD is demanding an end to Zia’s military rule, 
immediate elections and a return to parliamentary rule. 
The coalition has brought together diverse political and 
social forces — - from socialists, to nationalists, business- 
men and landlords. The MRD. has also been joined by 
mullahs who are not in agreement with Zia’s kind of “Is- 
lamization” of Pakistan, which has ranged from new 
taxes supposedly based on the Koran, to sex-segregated 
bus stops. But the real depth and promise of the current 
mass unrest can be seen in reports of protest marches 
held by women in two traditional rural towns during Au- 
gust. ; 


Sri Lanka 

Once again the Sinhalese majority has gone on a racist 
murder spree in Sri Lanka, this time killing over 300 of 
the minority Tamils, who constitute 20% of the popula- 
tion, and yet are completely excluded from political 
power. In August, Tamil-owned villages were burned, 
women raped and massacres took place. One account 
stated: “A mini-bus full of Tamils was forced to stop in 
Colombo. A Sinhalese crowd doused the vehicle with gas- 
oline and then set it on fire. The crowd blocked the doors 
to prevent the Tamils from escaping. Hundreds of specta- 
tors were present at this burning to death of around 20 
Tamils.” Even tiny babies were killed by the mobs. 

The conservative Jayewardene government “deplored” 
the rioting but did little to stop it. Once it was over, the 
government charged not Sinhalese racists but “foreign 
elements” with orchestrating the rioting, and banned 
three main Left parties, plus all Tamil political groups. 

Since Sri Lanka’s independence from Britain in 1948, 
the Tamil minority has seen its rights whittled away. 
Today Sinhalese is the official language and the Buddhist 
religion of the majority is the official religion. (A recent 
issue of National Geographic extols Sinhalese Buddhist 
concern for life based on their religion — but speaks only 
of their preservation of elephants, not people!) Smaller 
massacres of the mainly Hindu Tamils took place in 1977 
and 1981, but none reached the level of horror of 1983. 

Historically, the Left-sounding Bandaranaike govern- 
ment of 1970-77 also contributed to fanning racism toward 
the Tamils. Even revolutionary groups have helped 
create this situation. The Trotskyists were expelled from 
the Fourth International for joining an earlier Bandar- 
anaike government, while the New Left’s Peoples’ Libera- 
tion Front (JVP), prominent in the 1971 near-revolution,’ 
has today lapsed into conciliating with the Sinhalese. In 
fact, it was appeals to racism, plus aid from everyone 
from Russia to China, to Britain and the USA and India, 
which helped Bandaranaike to defeat the major upheaval 
in 1971. 

In the late 1970s Tamils began determined organization 
to resist this persecution. One party sought a separate 
Tamil state by legal means, while another launched a 
guerrilla campaign. The August, 1983 rioting was sparked 
when, to avenge abuses by Sinhalese soldiers including 
gang rapes, Tamil guerrillas ambushed and killed 13 of 
their peoples’ tormentors. After the August rioting, Tamil 
resolve for a separate state has been stronger than ever, 
as shown in a successful general protest strike in Jaffna. 
Sri Lanka as a whole suffers 25% unemployment, stagger 
ing poverty, as well as a reactionary anti-people regime. 


"The press is the ruthless language and manifest 
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CHARLES DENBY, WORKER-EDITOR 


Charles Denby, Editor 1955-1983 
Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

Below we print Charles Denby’s last state- 
ment written for the 1983 News and Letters 
Constitutional Convention. 

As you know, I have been ill, and just in case 
the doctor will not allow me to attend and ad- 
dress this Constitutional Convention, I wanted to 
say a few words to all of you about my thoughts 
and feelings at this moment in the life of our 
organization. I feel very strongly about what this 
Mars centenary means to me — and what Marx- 
ism means to me — a movement to change the 
world totally. This year we have taken big steps 
in that direction, historic steps. 

First, we have finally in our hands the whole 
“trilogy of revolution”. Anyone can see and read 
what Marxist-Humanism has represented over 
nearly 30 years since our founding, since our 
first Constitutional Convention. All my life in the 
movement we have seen how many parties have 
turned Marx’s philosophy into its opposite. But 
now we can say to everyone: “Here is Marx’s 
philosophy of liberation,” and we know that it is 
the path to freedom. 

Second, we have published an expanded new 
edition of American Civilization on Trial. I was 
very glad that Raya’s new essay in it took up 
Marx’s view of the Black world, and our own 
work. We have always spoken about and prac- 
ticed the two-way road between the U.S. and 
Africa in the ideas of freedom, and it is as clear 
in American Civilization on Trial as it is in Phi- 
losophy and Revolution and in Rosa Luxemburg, 

Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. But the reason I am most happy that 
it is being published now, is that it can help the 
movement reach a new stage. 

I am thinking about the March on Washington. 

I was active in the 1943 March on Washington 
Movement. It was the greatest thing we had ever 
tried up to that time. Even though the Com- 
munist Party opposed it, the March idea spread 
everywhere across the country. But finally I was 
so sad when A. Philip Randolph compromised 
and called off the March. The March on 
Washington in 1963 was very different for two 
reasons. First because we went through with it 
and held it, with a quarter of a million people, 
despite a lot of pressure against the march, even 
from the President. But second, because I car- 
ried with me the new edition of American Civili- ■ 
zation on Trial we had, just published, with the 
true history of this country, including the story * 
of 1943. And I sold it to many people. Now we are 
going again in 1983, with our new edition, not — 

only because we want to get rid of Reagan, but ■ 

because we will meet many people who are ^ 

searching for a totally different way of life along 
with us. 

One reason I feel certain of that is the reaction I exper- 
ienced to the new edition of my own autobiography, In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal. You know 
when I was in the hospital I sold 25 or more copies, most 
to hospital workers. One woman came and visited me at 
home, and she said it was too bad I had got so old now 

(continued on page 3) 
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Detroit 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, K 

Chairwoman, National Editorial Board 

The 75 years of Charles Denby’s life 
are so full of class struggles, Black re- 
volts, freedom movements that they 
illuminate not only the present but cast 
a light even on the future. At the same 
v time, because his autobiography — In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal — reaches back into the far 
past when, as a child during World 
War I, he asked questions of his 
grandmother as she told tales of her 
slavery days, readers suddenly feel 
they are witness there to the birth of a 
revolutionary. 

I first met Denby in 1948 when he had already 
become a leader of wildcats, a “politico,” but 
the talk I heard him give of tenant farming in 
the South and factory work in the North was far 
from being a “political speech.” Listening to 
him, you felt you were witnessing an individual’s 
life that was somehow universal, and that touch- 
ed you personally. You feel that when you hear 
him tell of his first strike:* 

I remember the first strike I ever led. It 
was over the discrimination against Black 
women workers in our shop. It was during 
World War II when I was at Briggs and I 
was so new in the shop I didn’t even know 
what a strike was. I was working in the 
dope room where you put glue on the air- 
plane wing. The fumes ana odor were so 
bad we had no appetite left by lunchtime 
. . . The women had been talking about 
their husbands who were in the service in 
Germany t- and here they couldn’t even 
get a job in the sewing room next door. 
That was for white women only. These 
things just burned us up ... On the day 
that we walked out, they locked the gates 
on us. By that time other workers inside 
the factory were out with us ... It wasn’t 
until the company sent for me as the 
“strike leader” that 1 had realized what 
we had actually done. 

Recently — not for any reasons of nostalgia 
but because we were discussing the question of 
robotics and what forms of organization were 
needed to fight the labor bureaucracy that has 
been ‘helping management wring concessions 
from the workers — Denby began talking about 
what had happened when Automation was first 
introduced. He was talking about the Miners’ 
> General Strike of 1949-50 when the continuous 

M miner had first been introduced into the mines. 

It was when the government threw the Taft- 
Hartley law at the miners and John L. Lewis 
ordered the miners back to work that the miners refused, 
organized their own rank-and-file Relief Committees, and 
appealed to other workers throughout the country for help. 
Denby recalled the miners who had come up from West 
Virginia to his local: 

I remember that the bureaucrats were not too hot 
about the idea. They didn’t dare come right out and 
oppose it, but you could tell they weren’t enthusias- 
tic, like the rank-and-file were. But our enthusiasm 
was so strong that by the time the meeting ended 
the bureaucrats had to triple the amount they had 
intended to give. After that, the miners knew they 
had to talk directly to the rank-and-file. At Local 
600 the workers not only gave several thousand dol- 
(contlnued on page 5) 

*See “Black Caucuses in the Unions,” Appendix to American Civili- 
zation on Trial. 
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WOMAN a REASON 


Dear Sisters, 

I was excited to recently read in the feminist newspa- 
per off our backs (October, 1983) a short essay by radi- 
cal feminist poet and writer Adrienne Rich on her trip 
last July to Nicaragua. What is clear is the deep effect 
that seeing a country in revolutionary process has had on 
her. 

She writes: “I felt the absurdity of travelling to a four- 
year-old, evolving, U.S.-beleaguered society, carrying in 
hand an agenda from U.S. feminism which we expect that 
society to answer for or be written off. Listening to and 
learning from the women and men dedicated to creating a 
new Nicaraguan society felt more urgent, more necessary 
to my own feminist politics, than pressing the question of 
abortion, which is still illegal there.” 

CONCRETE REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 

It is not that she capitulates for one instant to any, 
uncritical Third Worldism or anti-feminist tendency. 
“Hie issue of women’s rights over our own bodies is, of 
course, not just a US. priority; it’s a global one,” she 
stresses. But the point is always: what is the concrete 
unfoldment of the revolutionary process, how are wo- 
men’s ideas being elicited and expressed, how are women 
living and growing and talking together and changing 
their lives. 

She writes, above all, with deep respect for Nicaraguan 
women, a clear-sighted view of women consciously acting 
on the historic stage. 

Such a view is, unfortunately, far from universal 
amongst feminists; in fact, another radical feminist, 
Andrea Dworkin, has recently come out with a new book, 
Right-wing Women*, that emphasizes a very different 
perspective. Moving theoretically in the opposite direction 
from Rich’s engagement with concrete women in a parti- 
cular revolution, Dworkin’s book is throughout an arro- 
gant dismissal of just such women — indeed of all that 
women have dope and are doing, alive' and thinking and 
striving for freedom. 

She makes the fantastic assertion that most women ac- 

* Perigree Books, G.P. Po loan's Sons, New York, ism. 

Voices raised against 
domestic work slavery 

Detroit, Mich. — As an unemployed Black woman in 
bleak economic times, I was overjoyed when I was first 
employed as a live-in housekeeper three years ago. But I 
was quickly saddened by the sub-human working condi- 
tions I found. When you work as a domestic you are at 
your employer’s whim. You can be fired just because 
your employer is cranky that day. I’ve beerf fired because 
my employer thought I took too long to go to the store and 
back. 

You have to do everything they say and never have 
anything to say about it yourself. They may have a spe- 
cial rag for this and a different rag for that, and if you 
use the wrong rag, watch out. It is completely unfair and 
there is nobody you can turn to to back you up. You just 
have to keep working and hope they don’t get mad at you. 

Let’s face it. It’s not only a heavy and hard job, it’s a 
job that not everyone can do. You certainly can’t get a 
robot to replace a domestic worker! But they make you 
feel worthless because you have to take whatever they 
throw at you, and never say a word. I’ve had one client 
throw a napkin on the floor because she thought I had 
used it. 

I’ve had clients who rang little bells to summon me — 
you hear the bell and you’re supposed to rum I’ve had to 
deal with chemicals that are hazards. I’ve had clients 
who are afraid you’re going to eat theirjood — if they 
hear the refrigerator door opening they’come running to 
see what you’re doing. 

Domestic work could be a worthwhile job — if the 
workers doing this job could just get organized to protect 
themselves from all the kinds of punishment we are sub- 
ject to. But there is no protection, whether that is from 
being accused of stealing something or whether it is from 
injuring yourself falling off a ladder. 

I have talked with many women, who work at all kinds 
of places, and all are in the same plight. Most are minori- 
ties, Blacks or Latinas, most have no skills other than 
domestic ones, and all have to survive. The employers 
don’t want you to have any skills. The last job I got fired 
from was because I wanted to go to school, and my hours 
had to be adjusted, and they insisted I had to work for 
them the hours I had to be in school. 

My account is just an individual one, but talking with so 
many other workers, all with statements similar to mine, 
gave me the support to voice the struggle of all domestic 
workers. It is more than time for somebody to speak out 
about our conditions. Mary McClendon started to do some 
of this much-needed organizing in Detroit, but where has 
it gotten us? I was one of the plantiffs with her in a class 
action suit against the city — it's such a long process that 
you Wind up nowhere. Before any changes can be made, 
all domestic workers have to band together and fight for 
Jpir, £P<j just, union representation. . 


Rich’s feminist dialogue 


quiesce to the given order of male domination; only a 
rare few have the courage to rebel — this after 15 years 
of a Women’s Liberation Movement that has spread mas- 
sively to every comer of this earth! 

DWORKIN’S ABSTRACTIONS 

Dworkin sees not the power and potential of the global 
Women’s Liberation Movement, but considers women’s 
liberation ,a hopeless movement of the powerless, “a poli- 
tical movement rooted in a closed system of subordina- 
tion.” (p. 236) She doesn’t see women as revolutionary- 
subjects, and so has nowhere to go other than the dismal 
fatalism with which the book ends. 

Interestingly, Dworkin chooses at one point to quote 
from Marx’s 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program on the 
new society operating on the principle “from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his need.” She calls 
this “Marx’s greatest ethical idea” (p. 190), but doesn’t 
see that, for Marx, it was not a question of “ethics,” and 
“ideal” but the culmination of Marx’s 40-year-long 
development of a philosophy of social revolution, a 
philosophy which has at its heart the human being as 
thinker and doer, the creator of the new society. That 
perspective makes revolution neither “ethics” nor ab- 
straction, but a concrete historical task, the challenge we 
now face in this degenerate nuclear age. 

This brings me back again to Rich, who states, “I came 
home from Nicaragua convinced that ... we need to talk 
about the ways this society has influenced our mental 
images of revolution.” It is not alone the Nicaraguan Re- 
volution that Rich wants to see flower (if only it could 
have room to breathe, free of the terror of U.S.-backed 
counter-revolution). It is also the American Revolution 
that she, as a feminist, wants to help make. 

For far too long, too many radical and socialist femin- 
ists have consigned “revolution” to the realm of far-dis- 
tant future or fantasy or folly. Rich’s serious call for a 
feminist dialogue on the relationship between feminism 
and revolution is welcome and necessary in these difficult 
and often dispiriting times. — Michelle Landau 


fm ft women- 
^7 worldwide 

The General Motors Corporation agreed to a $42.5 mil- 
lion settlement of a rabe and sex discrimination case 
filed in 1973 by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. However a spokeswoman for the National 
Organization for Women attacked the settlement as 
inadequate because rather than provide money for claims 
of discrimination, the bulk of the money will be used for 
executive training programs for supervisors, and coun- 
selling. The percentage of women in GM’s workforce in 
1982 was 17%, of minorities, 17.5%, both lower percen- 
tages than in 1978. 

* * * 

A liberalized abortion law was passed in early October by 
the Spanish Parliament allowing for abortions in cases of 
rape, malformed fetus or danger to the mother’s life. 
However feminist groups, who say 300,000 women have 
illegal abortions every year, held demonstrations outside 
Parliament for three days to demand legislation for free 
abortion on demand. 

* * * 

Arab political activists in Israel and the social workers’ 
union protested a law increasing children’s allowances for 
larger families which is before the Knesset. The law dis- 
criminates against Arab families as the allowances are 
only to families in which someone has served in the Is- 
raeli Defense Forces (Arabs cannot serve). It as well 
gives a bonus to families who have children attending 
yeshivas (Jewish religious schools). A demonstration with 
kindergarten children in front of the Knesset and a strike 
of the schools are planned. . 

from Israeleft 

* * • «|f 

Rita Silk-Nauni, a 35-year-old Lakota Indian woman im- 
prisoned after the 1979 shooting of a police officer who 
was beating her ten-year-old son, has just been denied an 
appeal for rehearing by the Oklahoma State Court of 
Criminal Appeals. She is currently in need of money for 
her defense. Please send contributions to: The Native 
American Center, 2900 South Harvey Street, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

* * * 

Linda Palmore has appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court a 
decision by Florida Circuit Judge Morison Buck which 
stripped her of custody rights to her five-year-old daugh- 
ter, Melanie. Ms. Palmore had had custody until she 
married a Black man, then her ex-husband sued for cus- 
tody of his daughter. Judge Buck ruled in his favor, say- 

r?o<M §tigrnati#atipn.”, , , 
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Report on women’s 
liberation in Japan 

I was recently in Japan; and had the exciting opportun- 
ity of meeting with many Japanese feminists. That they 
are facing deep obstacles is evident from even an 
examination of their language. For example, the Ja- 
panese character for “noise” is a house with three women 
in it. 

I attended a conference of the Asian Women’s Associa- 
tion, a group formed in 1977. (They publish a beautiful* 
yearly English-language magazine, with translations 
from their Japanese journal. It is available from Asian 
Women’s Association, Poste Restente, Shibuya Post Of- 
fice, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150, Japan.) Hie conference was 
attended by 40 women, including a doctor, a translator, a 
textile worker, office workers and a woman who sells 
vegetables. 

The conference focus was the problems of sexuality affect- 
ing Asian women. One of the main speakers talked about the 
“sex tours” of Japanese men, both to other Asian countries 
and within Japan itself. She discussed how the horrible con- 
ditions and poor pay of women workers in all Southeast Asia 
force many women to turn to prostitution. In Japan itself it . 
is Korean women who are especially discriminated against. 

Another woman spoke of the Japanese abortion laws, and 
how the right-wing is trying to change the law so that women 
would no longer be able to get an abortion for economic 
reasons. 

There was also a discussion on the whole system of mar- 
riage, and how women are looked upon as not being “com- 
plete” unless married. One woman described her job search, 
and how employers continually asked her why she was not . 
married, stating that there must be something “wrong” with 
her. (She is over 30, and had quit her previous job as a 
company pre-employment investigator because she was re- 
quired to investigate the personal likes and political beliefs 
of prospective employees.) The only job she was able to find 
was a part-time one. 

I was asked to address the conference, and 1 conveyed to "* 
them how many of their concerns and struggles were the 
same as those of women in the U.S. ; I also said I was excited 
at the way they were involving themselves in many issues 
for social Change. 

I presented the Marxist-Humanist perspective of the unity 
of feminism and Marxism, as developed in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s book on Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liber- 
ation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, and spoke Of 
Marx’s concept of the Man/Womah relationship being the 
test of how human a society is. 

The women asked many questions, and many told me that 
they never thought they would meet an American woman 
with the kind of ideas I had spoken about. 

I came away from these discussions with the feeling that 
Japanese women face even more barriers than American 
women. Yet it is refreshing to see such a multi-dimensional, 
internationalist women’s movement in such a patriarchal * 
country. I certainly hope to continue this dialogue in the 
future. — Judy Stewart 
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On reading Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Worker’s life in the process of becoming 


What Felix Martin wrote about his colleague Charles 
Denby’s book Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal is an appreciation of the full life and work of 
Charles Denby. It is reprinted here from N&L, January- 
February, 1979. 

by Felix Martin, Co-Editor 

In the mountains where I grew up, those who couldn’t 
get a job in the mines, and who needed something to eat, 
sharecropped. They were the really poor, and used the 
corn raised to buy a few other things and for moonshine. 
The cropping in our area meant you supplied your labor 
while the man furnished the land, the tools and the seed. 
Where 1 was raised it was only white. There weren’t any 
Blacks. 

How much rougher it is when your skin is Black. 
Charles Denby, my friend and editor of News & Letters, 
has just had Ids Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal published and one chapter deals with sharecropping. 
In the deep South, where sharecropping was not white 
and white, but Black and white, the plantation owner 
gave only the land. The tools and seed and everything 
else was for the cropper to supply, and you always wound 
up in a hole to the plantation owner. Certainly the strug- 
gle of Appalachian white and Southern Black is similar, 
but that struggle is deeper and rougher if you are Black. 

All through the first part of Indignant Heart I felt this 
kinship with Denby’s life, that part of my life resembled 
his, and at the same time the depth of experience and 
struggle was profoundly Black. For the Black, a run-in 
with the law was devastating whether guilty or not. 
Where I was raised we didn’t pay attention to the law. We 
created our own. 

When you come to the North, on the surface— for 
Blacks — it looks free. You can sit where you want. But 
then Denby explains how he often felt more at home en- 
tering through the back door in the South where he knew 
where they stood, than the front door in the North where 
there was such hypocrisy. I remember my own mountain 
accent in the North and how people would think of us as 
stupid mountain people. In Indiana where I first worked 
after coming North, my revolt against the conditions of 
work was immediately answered with the call of being 
just a dumb hillbilly striking out. 

Denby in the North found that his slavery was to the 
boss and machine in place of the plantation owner. In 
speaking of Auto in the first part of the book he is pro- 
found. Twenty-five and more years ago (the first part of 
the book was written in the early ‘50s) he Vtas seeing so 
much on the question of Black and white, of men and 
women and of conditions of labor— all in the plant— that 
he anticipates so many of the struggles of workers in the 
‘60s and ‘70s, like the Black caucuses, and women in the 
plant, and most especially the fight of workers against the 
machines, speed-up and against the labor bureaucracy. 




McDonnell Douglas strike 
against concessions 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Thousands of Southern California 
McDonnell Douglas workers hit the picket lines and went 
on strike Oct. 17 when management demanded a new 
contract full of all kinds of concessions. Management is 
asking to hold down wage increases, and acutaUy offers 
cost-of-living increases only to the higher paid workers. 
The UAW is asking for a better retirement program and 
re-training for workers laid off due to new technologies. 

But as a long-term UAW member I can see that the 
UAW leadership has already accepted the ground of 
McDonnell Douglas. That is because the UAW accepts the 
principle that the workers will have to make some con- 
cessions. In fact, union officials were handing out leaflets 
at the picket lines that read, “We didn’t want the strike, 
but management forced us into it.” 

What I want to know is, what right has McDonnell 
Douglas to ask for wage and benefit concessions, and 
what right has the UAW leadership to even think of giving 
in to them on even one? If there is one place in the 
economy where Reagan is throwing around money, it is 
for the munitions manufacturers like McDonnell Douglas. 
So how can they cry poverty? 

At the Long Beach plant (which produces aircraft), 
36,000 used to work. Today, only 6,000 work there. That is 
the result of all this Automation and robots being brought 
onto the line. Many of the workers are now reaching re- 
tirement age, and McDonnell Douglas knows there are 
fewer workers paying into the retirement fund. So what is 
going to be left for the retirees? 

The strike can turn into something great if workers 
take it as a beginning to do something new. That means 
listening to their own voice and acting on it and not giving 
into the ground of management or union leadership 

— LaU-oS auto worker 


The second part of the book, which deals with the last 
25 years of Denby’s life is one in which you really see 
where you are going. It begins with Denby returning 
South, only it is a very different South. It is a South of the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott. It is a South of a people on the 
move. And the North that Denby continues to write of, 
not alone as observer, but as participant is now a very 
different North. * 

This movement of the Black struggle, of workers against 
capital, certainly puts the stamp on the second part of the 
book. It allows a life in the process of becoming to have a 
certain direction, to find a way to go, and to, in turn, help 
give a certain direction to the freedom movement. 

But it is not the movement alone which did this. The 
last 25 years of Denby’s life has been as editor of this 
newspaper, News & Letters, a workers paper. That exper- 
ience as writer and thinker together with the development 
of a body of freedom ideas — Marxist-Humanism — puts its 
stamp on Denby’s self-development as a revolutionary. 

And it is here where my kinship with him is strongest. I 
have not had his years in association with News and Let- 
ters Committees. But in the time I have been with them, 
that self-development of Denby as an individual and as 
part of this body of freedom ideas, all of which is so 
forcefully presented in Indignant Heart, I have felt within 
myself. Thus my becoming has taken on a certain path- 
way toward something very, very different, new and hu- 
man. 

To some of my fellow workers, those who have strug- 
gled all their lives and are continuing to struggle, I want 
to take this book and say, “Look, read this. Here you 
are.” To those who are beginning to struggle and open 
their eyes I want to say, “Here is a book in which you will 
find some of yourself.” Indeed, anyone who has anything 
human within them will be able to find something of 
themselves in this book. 


(continued from page 1) 

just when so much new was coming out of my life and 
thoughts. She said she had never known about Marx or 
his ideas before, but she wished she had read my book 
years ago. 

The year coming up is the year our Marxist-Humanist 
organization will grow, because we will put our shoulders 
to the wheel. The bourgeoisie understands that idea very 
well. They push workers to get the most production. 
Workers understand it too. They have to live with it every 
day in the plant. But now I think it’s about time all of us 
put our shoulders to the wheel for a different purpose — 
freedom. And we won’t stop until we have a human socie- 
ty in this country and in this whole world. This is what we 
are all living for. 

— Aug. 13, 1983 

(Children born today have before them) "the most revo- 
lutionary period which human beings have ever had to 
live through. It is not good to be so old that one is 
capable only of foreseeing and not of seeing.” 

— Karl Marx to Jenny Marx, April 29, 1881 


Chicago, 111. — I had a hearing at work because I was 
suspended. The boss even called the union president say- 
ing how bad she wanted to fire me. The only reason I got 
to keep my job was because other workers stood up for 
me — some Black women went to the union hall the same 
day I was suspended and told the union president off. The 
union president partially helped me. 

It was partial because in the hearing I said that I had 
gotten burned doing the job and I showed the boss the 
burn on my arm. I said the job isn’t safe, because it is too 
close to another work area. When I asked the union about 
it, it was just too much to ask. They said, “You were just 
nervous”. The company and the union asked at this hear- 
ing what kind of a home life did I have. The boss says to 
me: “Are you married? Do you have a boyfriend?” A union 
friend said, “You don’t have to answer that.” 

PAIN AND BURNS 

What I wanted to say was that I am not crazy even 
though you two, the company and the union, are sticking 
together. Pain hurts, and most of the women workers 
there can’t wear short sleeves. They want to hide their 
arms because they are marked so badly. It is such dan- 
gerous work. 

We want to get together to make the job safer. To do so 
' you would have to cut some production down, because 
that job is so close to another one. There is a conveyor 
right over my head so that the worker doing the job next 
to me can finish the job and throw it into a basket and 


Stewards 


for company 


by John Marcotte 

No one wants to be shop steward. No honest worker, 
that is There was almost a fight in the assembly depart- 
ment of my plant because the steward acts like such a 
damn supervisor, rats on workers and plays favorites. I 
asked a couple of the workers, if everyone is so disgusted 
with her, why don’t they make the union 
hold a vote and get rid of her. 

They told me, “We never voted lor her. She just pushed 
herself forward and said she was going to be steward. 
The only worker we wanted to be steward, because she’s 
a fighter, said she had enough trouble with the boss. She 
said if she was steward the boss wouldn’t leave her alone 
till she quit or got fired, which is what happened to the 
last steward.” 

I have found this to be the case in shop after shop, and I 
am sure it is true throughout the land. There are only two 
kinds of workers that I know who want to be steward: 
those with personal gain in mind, and radicals. Those 
workers in assembly told me they’d be glad to just get rid 
of their steward and have no one be steward, just deal 
directly with the boss. But neither the company nor the 
union will allow that. 

The fact is that workers are rejecting the whole institu- 
tion of shop steward in refusing to run for the position. 
That leaves the position open for the whole lot of jokers, 
corrupt and scared individuals who we are saddled with. 
But that doesn’t even really matter because workers have 
given up on the very unions that these individuals sup- 
posedly represent. 

A former steward in the direct mail industry was telling 
me that he resigned as steward because, “If you do a 
good job representing your people, not only will the union 
not back you up, but sooner or later they will turn on you 
and try to get you out of the way.” And it’s true that the 
radical stewards who come along now and then do tend to 
get fired. 

That happened in one shop I was in. The union wouldn’t 
get him his job back, and no one wanted the position. So 
the foreman pushed this guy who drank on the job to be 
steward. Then the way they worked it was, the plant 
manager would pass the word to the general foreman, 
who passed it on to the foreman, who would call over the 
steward to tell us what the line was, like we were staying 
in the bathroom toa long or whatever. That’s all he was 
good for, he was so scared of losing his job. 

The stewards we’ve got are as good as the unions we’ve 
got. When workers in my shop complained to the organi- 
zer about their steward ratting on them when they go to 
the bathroom he told them, “The steward has the respon- 
sibility to see to it everyone does their job.” When work- 
ing people begin to once again form their own organiza- 
tions the natural ieaders among them will also arise, as 
has happened in every labor struggle big and small. 


send it to shipping. If you were to make it safer, you 
couldn’t do it as fast. So that is less profit for the boss. 

When I came in the door for the hearing, the union presi- 
dent was so very friendly with the boss. We had been told 
earlier during a strike that the reason the union president 
never came over is that he doesn’t get along with the boss. 
But at the hearing it was like they were cousins or best 
friends. 

UNION FEARS WORKERS 

Ever since the Chrysler concessions, the unions are be- 
coming more and more the workers’ second enemy. In- 
stead of helping the workers, they are becoming more 
and more the best friend of the company. They both fear 
the same thing. The union told me I had to cut down on 
my talking, and the company told me I had to cut down 
on my talking. 

They fear that if they can’t get rid of me some workers 
will be coming over and sticking up for me. They fear 
workers organizing, because the more you talk the better 
you get to know each other. If the union fears what the 
company fears, it just shows they are our second enemy. 

More and more you hear in the plants workers saying, 
well we can’t afford our union dues anymore. We only get 
a raise once a year — last year only ten cents, and this 
year 25 cents to extend the contract another year. And 
when problems come up and they ask their union for help, 
they get almost nothing from them. 


Union shares company’s fear of workers’ ideas 


— Woman worker 
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Philippine masses move to topple Marcos, 


by Peter Wermuth 

The total inability of Ferdinand Marcos and his dicta- 
torial-military clique to conceal their responsibility for 
the brutal murder of Benigno Aquino was again shown Oct. 
10, when the government-appointed commission to inves- 
tigate the murder resigned rather than participate in 
Marcos’ cover-up. So discredited is Marcos’ rule that 
even Reagan decided to postpone his long-scheduled visit 
to the Philippines, though it was Reagan who had George 
Bush tell Marcos in 1981 that “we love your adherence to 
democratic principles.” 

That Reagan chose to postpone his visit now hardly 
means U.S. imperialism intends to let go of its economic 
and military gxip over the Philippines without a fight. It 
does mean that anger at Aquino’s murder has unleashed 
so deep, so continuous, so multi dimensional a mass 
struggle as to reduce to seeming impotence a ruler who 
but weeks before appeared one of the most powerful dic- 
tators on earth. 

THE DEPTH OF THE MASS REVOLT 

The strength of that mass opposition to Marcos lies in 
its ability to draw support from ever-deeper layers of the 
Philippine populace, as shown Oct. 12 when over 10,000 
women marched through the streets of Manila demanding 
an end to dictatorship. A week earlier the protest move- 
ment spread to the Tondo slum district, where Conditions 
of unspeakable poverty prevail within sight of the luxuri- 
ous headquarters of multi-national corporations. Almost 
every day new protests are reported, many of them by 
students and unemployed youths chanting “Revolution 
and Freedom!” 

The depth of the mass revolt was revealed within ten 
days of Aquino’s murder, when over two million lined the 
streets of Manila to observe Ids ftineral precession. It was 
the largest demonstration in Philippine history. Though 
Aquino’s murder became the catalyst for the protests, 
they far transcend the single fact of his slaying, and 
much of the opposition is well to the left of Aquino’s own 
politics. On Sept. 21 a mass demonstration of 500,000 (on 
the 11th anniversary of the declaration of martial law) 
coiqiled demands of “Justice for Ninoy” with calls for an 
end to censorship, military harassment, economic hard- 
ship and the presence of U.S. bases in the Philippines. 
Marcos responded by letting his troops open fire on a 
group of students demonstrating near the national palace. 
By the end of the evening, 11 lay dead. 

That Marcos shows every sign of trying to hang onto 
power through brute force was shown not only in this 
action but in his threat to reimpose martial law, which 
was in effect from 1972 to 1981. His threats are backed up 
by the 170,000-strong Armed Forces of the Philippines 
(regularly used to curb internal dissent) and continued 
support from the Reagan Administration, which funnels 
over $500 million yearly in direct military aid into his 
regime. 

Rather than signalling any intention of backing off from 
Marcos’ war against his domestic rivals, Reagan’s deci- 
sion to forego a visit to Manila was based on fear of a 
repeat of Eisenhower’s experience in Japan in 1960, when 
mass demonstrations prevented him from landing. Most 
opposition leaders expected over a million demonstrators 
to “greet” Reagan at Manila airport. 

WORKERS STRIKE AT U.S. BASES 

What no amount of repression can contain is the 
creativity of the masses, who have fought the dictatorship 
with strikes and demonstrations, silent vigils and armed 
struggles, walk-outs and sit-ins, all of them massive. 
Thus, on Oct. 2, over 20,000 Filipino workers at the two 
largest U.S. bases outside the U.S., Clark Air Force Base 
and Subic Bay Naval Base, went on strike for higher 
wages, while workers nationwide demanded an imme- 
diate increase in the official minimum wage of $2.45 a 
day, which is often not even enforced. 

Student demonstrations have been continuous at the 
University of the Philippines and Far Eastern University, 
while students at the National College of Business 
Administration in Quezon City coupled demands for Mar- 
cos’ resignation with calls for a rollback of recently im- 
posed tuition fee increases. 

One of the most striking features of the opposition is the 
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Philippine demonstrators march against Marcos, burn ef- 
figy of Reagan. 


participation of the business classes, who took to the 
streets continuously in late September and October asking 
for Marcos to resign. These rallies and protests, involving 
up to 10,000 white collar workers and businessmen at a 
time in the Makati section of Manila, illustrate the degree 
to which Marcos has lost even middle class support, and 
recalls the final days of the Shah during the Iranian revo- 
lution of 1978-79 when the bourgeoisie deserted him and 
threw in their lot with the anti-government forces. 

But while the business classes are clearly maneuvering 
for recognition as a “moderating force” that can steer the 
movement away from social revolution (preferably, in 
their eyes, through an alliance with Cardinal Sin who has 
called for “critical collaboration” with the regime) they 
neither constitute the movement’s leadership nor do they 
have organizational control of it. One aspect of the opposi- 
tion is what the Western press has disdainfully called 
“the fragmented nature of the opposition” meaning that 
no one party controls. 

The organizations participating in the opposition range 
from the moderate and non-revolutionary UNIDO (which 
Aquino headed), to the more radical groupings around 
Jose Diokno (who heads the Coalition Against the U.S. 
Bases), to the revolutionary New Democratic Front, to 
scores of other independent groupings. It is precisely this 
multi-organizational and multi-dimensional character of 
the struggle which has focused world attention on the 
anti-Marcos movement and broadened the struggle to one 
demanding a fundamental transformation in the political, 
economic and social crises gripping the nation. 

THE STRUGGLE IN RURAL AREAS 

Neither is the struggle confined to Manila; in October a 
coalition formed in Cebu (500 miles south of Manila) to 
organize a tax boycott, and throughout the rural areas 
resistance to Marcos is strong (70% of the Filipino people 
live in the countryside). The guerrillas of the New Peo- 
ple’s Army, who first began their fight against Marcos in 

In England 

Attacks on Asian youth 

London, England — Around 1,000 people joined a march 
through Newham, East London, on Saturday, Sept. 24, to 
demonstrate in support of the Newham Eight, eight Asian 
youths charged with conspiracy. One year ago they were 
arrested after they had organised defence against racist 
attacks. In the two weeks prior to their arrest there had 
been three attacks by fascist white youth on Asian school- 
children. 

With the total failure of the police to defend them, 
youths in the community organised their own defence of 
the children. The youths were subsequently attacked by 
three armed white men who turned out to be plain clothes 
policemen. The youths were arrested and are due to be in 
court at the end of October facing charges from actual 
bodily harm to conspiracy. The campaign formed after 
the arrests last year under the banner “Self Defence is 
No Offence,” following the success of the Bradford 
Twelve. 

After the demonstration there was a lively meeting of 
200-300 people and a number of speakers. The chair of the 
Defence Campaign explained how there were spontaneous 
pickets and protests after the event and that the whole 
Asian community was outraged against the police. “The 
police are engaged in conspiracy to frame eight Asian 
youths and in spite of independent eyewitnesses and 
community abhorrance the police increased the temper 
from breach of the peace to conspiracy. It is the fascists 
who are conspiring to attack us, but the police sit at home 
when we are beaten up. We will face the police. We will 
face the state itself. Self defence is no offence,” he said to 
Thunderous applause-. , , 

— Nigel Quinten, 
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close up U.S. bases 

Central Luzon in the early 1970s, now operate in two- 
thirds of the provinces and are a major threat to the 
regime. They currently control 20% of the Barangays 
(townships) and on Oct. 2, inflicted the most serious de- 
feat to date against government forces in Zamboanga. 

The rural opposition has long had the dimension* of a 
national liberation struggle, with a Moslem insurgency in 
the south and one of the Igorot people in the North. While 
the Moro National Liberation Front is not as threatening 
a power as several years ago, the Moslem minority (who 
constitute 5% of the population) have for the first time 
joined forces with sectors of the non-Moslem opposition. 
In Negros Occidental a new coalition of workers and 
human rights groups, the Hugbong, has formed. 

The persistence of the rural insurgencies is not only a 
testament to the depth of opposition to Marcos, but also a 
link of continuity with a century of peasant and anti- 
imperialist struggle within the countryside. It took U.S. 
imperialism four years to quell an indigenous anti- 
imperialist struggle when it tried to seize the Philippines 
as a colony after the Spanish-American war, at the cost of 
thousands of dead U.S. troops and 600,000 martyred Fili- 
pinos. The great Hukbalahap revolt in Luzon of 1946-54 
was one of the most important peasant revolts in this 
century and was quelled only through massive U.S. coun- 
ter-insurgency. 

One Filipino student active in the anti-Marcos move- 
ment in the UlS. told us, “When I was growing up in the 
Philippines we heard a lot of stories about these revolu- 
tionary heroes. The thing everyone hated about Marcos 
was that when he came in he built himself up as the big 
hero and tore down the statues of the revolutionaries that 
the peasants built. That’s the worst thing about him. 
When the people fight Marcos, they are not only fighting 
against his personal rule. They are also fighting to recap- 
ture the revolutionary legacy that is so much a part of 
our country.” 

U.S. IMPERIALISM IN PHILIPPINES 

By far the most militarily entrenched force, which re- 
mains a living threat to the self-development of the 
Philippine revolution, is U.S. imperialism. In June 1983 
Reagan negotiated a new lease for the two major U.S. 
bases on the archipelago that calls for $900 million in U.S. 
aid per year (most of it earmarked for military pur- 
poses). Clark ahd Subic Bay- are the largest U.S. bases 
outside the 50 states, and are considered by Rea- 
gan/Weinberger as “absolutely essential” for military 
adventures abroad. The Pentagon has already signalled 
that they have no intention of vacating the bases when the 
current lease agreement expires in 1991. And the U.S. 
military presence hardly stops there, as there are no less 
than 18 other bases and installations on the Philippines 
controlled by the U.S. including a nuclear presence. 

It is precisely the imperialist legacy of U.S. involve- 
ment in the Philippines, both as history and today, which 
places a mark of urgency over staying the hand of any 
form of U.S. intervention into the current crises. This 
imperativeness was spelled out in the numerous support 
demonstrations inside the U.S. for the freedom movement 
in the Philippines in the aftermath of Aquino’s slaying. 

One Filipino youth active in the Los Angeles protests 
said, “At home everybody who is young is against the 
regime. You have to be because you have no freedoms. 
While in the U.S. not so many of my friends are active 
against the regime because it is so far from home. But we 
will work here to change things so one day we can go 
home to a new Philippines.” 


Connect today’s struggle against 
imperialist adventures, from Lebanon to 
Central America, with voices of opposi- 
tion at the birth of imperialism. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Liberation 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

"Even before the word Imperialism’ was coin- 
ed, Luxemburg posed the world significance of 
Japan’s attack on China in 1895, which led to 
the intrusion of European powers into Asia and 
Africa. Indeed, an entire new epoch of capitalist 
development — the emergence of imperialism — 
had begun.” 

"To Luxemburg, what was imperative for German 
Marxists was an expose as to how the 'Morocco 
affair’ was related to the 'internal development of 
German militarism . . . and Germany’s urge for 
world power.” 

Published by Humanities Press, $10.95. Order from 
News & Letters 

2832 E. Grand Blvd, Detroit, MI 48211 
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CHARLES DENBY, WORKER-EDITOR 


(continued from page 1) 

lars outright, but pledged $500 a week for as long as 
the strike lasted, and sent a whole caravan — five 
truckloads of food and clothing. The strike didn’t 
last too long after that show of solidarity. 

Denby’s point was not that workers today must “copy” 
what the labor militants did then, but that it is the infor- 
mal rank-and-file committees that show how “workers 
talk and think about everything while on the job — things 
about everyday life but also about world affairs.” News & 
Letters, he said, “must continue to elicit from the work- 
ers thinking their own thoughts. Actions are sure to fol- 
low.” 

A TURNING POINT IN DENBY’S LIFE 

The year after the historic miners’ strike, Denby began 
dictating the story of his life. It became a turning point in 
his life because in telling his life story he gained confi- 
dence that he could express himself in a way that carried 
meaning for other workers as well. Part I of his autobio- 
graphy was published in 1952. I moved to Detroit in 1953 
and it was then I first broached the question of having a 
worker as editor of a new type of paper we were plan- 
ning, instead of forever bestowing that prerogative on an 
intellectual who would speak “for” the workers. Denby 
was at first non-committal. At the same time he knew I 
had been working on a book on Marxism and the new 
stage of capitalism I called state-capitalism, and began 
asking me how trade union questions were handled in 
Russia before it became state-capitalism and was still a, 
workers’ state. When I told him about the famous trade 
union debate of 1920-21, 1 asked him whether he thought it 
would be of interest to American workers. 

A few months later, both questions I had posed to 
Denby reappeared in a most unusual way. It was March 
5, 1953 when Stalin died. Denby called me the minute he 
got out of the shop. He said he imagined I was writing 
some political analysis of what that meant and he wanted 
me to know what the workers in his shop were talking 
about all that day: “Every worker was saying, ‘I have 
just the man to fill Stalin’s shoes — my foreman.’ ” 

It impressed me so much that I said not only that I 
would write the political analysis of the death of that 
totalitarian, but that the workers’ remarks would become 
the jumping off point for my article on the trade unions. I 
asked whether he could distribute those articles in his 
shop and record the workers’ comments. He agreed 
enthusiastically. 

March and April were very busy months "for me. By 
March 19, I had completed the political analysis of Sta- 
lin’s death. It was inconceivable to me that now that the 
incubus was lifted from the Russian workers’ heads there 
would not be some form of workers’ revolt to follow, and 
the article enumerated the many unrecorded forms of the 
Russian workers’ hidden revolt at the point of production. 
By April 16, I had prepared the lengthy article on the 
trade union debate, called “Then and Now: 1920 and 1953.” 
This was followed by still one more article on April 30 on 
the ramifications of Stalin’s death.* By then, I was not 
fully satisfied with the economic and political analysis, 
but wanted to work out the philosophic ground. All these 
happenings couldn’t be accidental; nothing that historic 
can be without reason; I felt I had to get away and took 
two weeks to work this out. 

Whereas I kept more or less to myself the two philoso- 
phic letters written in that period — in which I thought I 
had broken through on Hegel’s “Absolute Idea” as some- 
thing that contained a movement from practice as well as 
from theory, so that the “absolute” (that is to say, the 
unity of theory and practice) signified a totally new rela- 
tionship of practice to theory — I did discuss with Denby 
the relationship of workers to philosophy. 

Several years earlier I had translated Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks on Hegel and I now read certain 
sections to Denby. He said that Hegel’s language meant 
absolutely -nothing to him, but that he certainly under- 
stood Lenin: “Couldn’t you leave out Hegel and just pub- 
lish what Lenin said? If intellectuals want to read Hegel 
can’t you just tell them the section that Lenin was talking 
about? I like, for example, Lenin’s sentence that ‘the idea 
of the transformation of the ideal into the real is pro- 

*See these three articles, dated March 19, April 16 and April 30, in 
“The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection” on deposit at Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs (pp. 2180 - 2199). 
The article “Then and Now” became part of Chapter XII, “What 
Happens After” in Marxism and Freedom. 


Charles Denby’s autobiography Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal is 
available from News & Letters in both the 
English language edition ($7.50) and the 
German edition ($14.00) 
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found.’ I think workers would like to know how to do 
that.” 

The following month, on June 17, 1953, the East German 
workers revolted in East Berlin against raising the work 
norms in their factories and, as they marched out of the 
factories, they smashed the statue of Stalin. This was so 
great a world historic turning point, and the fact that it 
broke out against speed-up meant so much to Denby, that 
our discussions on philosophy became discussions about 
concrete actions of workers. 

DENBY BECOMES EDITOR 

1954 was a year filled with wildcats aS Automation 
came to Detroit. The East German revolt had stirred 
everyone with new ideas of spontaneous action, against 
totalitarianism as well as against conditions of labor. 
There was also a stirring from below in Africa. At the 
same time, the rulers became more and more reaction- 
ary, as McCarthyism pervaded the land and shackled 
the workers with the Taft-Hartley law passed during the 
upsurge of strikes that had followed the ending of World 
War II. 

Denby felt strongly that there was an imperative need 
for a new kind of workers’ paper, and in 1955 accepted 
editorship of News & Letters. What pleased me especially 
was that the first issue should appear in honor of the 
second anniversary of the East German revolt, not only 
so that none would forget that first revolt from under 
totalitarianism, but also to show a new phase of interna- 
tional solidarity. 

Along with the birth of News & Letters came our very 
first pamphlet. We published, in mimeographed form, 
Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks in the form Denby had re- 
commended.* It turned out to be our first “best-seller.” 

1955 was also the year the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
began. Whereas no others recognized the Black Revolu- 
tion until the 1960s, we immediately became active parti- 
cipants in that struggle and considered it on as high a 
level for opening new pages of world freedom as the East 
European revolts. Alabama was, after all, Denby’s home 
state, and he headed South to meet with both Rosa Parks 
and Rev. Martin Luther King. Here is how his Christmas, 
1956 visit was reported by Denby in News & Letters: 

I have recently come back from a trip to Ala- 
bama, where I was born and raised. Montgomery is 
my hometown. From what I’ve seen add feel, there 
is a social revolution going on in the South that has 
it in a turmoil of a kind that hasn’t been seen since 
the days of Reconstruction. 

The 1960s, of course, signified a birthtime of history 
objectively and subjectively, with the Black dimension 
both in America and in Africa marking the birth of a 
whole new Third World and a new generation of revolu- 
tionaries. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF REALITY TO PHILOSOPHY 

In becoming both a columnist — his Worker’s Journal 
always appeared on page one — and an editor, he no 
longer limited himself to stories from auto factories, but 
also gathered stories from the mines, steel mills, and 
from office workers, too. Here is how he expressed it, in 
Workers Battle Automation: 

The intellectual — be he scientist, engineer or 
writer — may think Automation means the elimina- 
tion of heavy labor. The production worker sees it 
as the elimination of the laborer. 

And just as he had opened two chapters of his autobio- 
graphy so that his wife, Christine, could tell her story 
back in 1952, long before the birth of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, so now he saw to it that some of the 
stories of women freedom fighters were reflected in News 
& Letters, as witness the special story on the sit-in 
movement he obtained from a State Teachers College 
student from his hometown, Montgomery, Ala., which ap- 
peared in the April, 1960 News & Letters under the title: 
‘No One Moved.” 

One of the most important developments of the turbulent 
1960s, of course, was the anti-Vietnam War movement 
whose voices were heard regularly in the paper. In gen- 
eral News & Letters not only became the publisher for all 
freedom fighters speaking for themselves — from the 
Black and white Freedom Riders, to the youth of the Free 
Speech Movement, to Women’s Liberationists speaking in 
many voices — but called together conferences of acti- 
vists in all these movements. 

Thus, when the highest point in those 1960s came to a 
climax which, however, was spelled out as aborted revo- 
lution both in the U.S. and in France, Denby, far from 
ringing down the curtain, was instrumental in calling to- 
gether a Black/Red Conference in Detroit on Jan. 12, 1969. 
Here is his Welcome: 

This is the first time that such a conference of 
Black youth, Black workers, Black women and 
Black intellectuals will have a chance to discuss 
with each other as well as with Marxist-Humanists, 
who lend the red coloration not only for the sake of 
color, but for the sake of philosophy, a philosophy of 
liberation. 

“Philosophy of liberation” was not mere rhetoric, much 
less an empty intellectual task. To Denby, philosophy be- 
came a clearing of the head for action. From the minute 

*This pamphlet also had, as appendix, my letters on the Absolute 
Idea. • ' • ' 


he became the editor of News & Letters, which manifes- 
ted so unique a combination of worker and intellectual, 
Denby’s interest in philosophy was never separated from 
action. It was, in fact, at that Black/Red Conference that 
he chose to single out a quotation directly from Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Mind as his favorite because it applied 
to the relationship of reality to philosophy: “Enlighten- 
ment upsets the household arrangements, which spirit 
carries out in the house of faith, by bringing in the goods 
and furnishings belonging to the world of the Here and 
Now ...” - 

Three direct results flowed from both the Black/Red 
Conference and from the Women’s Liberation Conference 
that followed it: 1) the establishment of a new Black/Red 
column to be written by John Alan; 2) the creation of a 
Woman as Reason column for the Women’s Liberation 
page; and 3) the involvement of the participants from 
both Conferences in discussions around my new book-in- 
progress, Philosophy and Revolution. Their contribution 
can be seen in what became Chapter 9 of that work, “New 
Passions and New Forces — The Black Dimension, the 
Anti-Vietnam War Youth, Rank-and-File Labor, Women’s 
Liberation.” 

THE FINAL DECADE: THE PATH TO THE FUTURE 

At the same time, Denby was becoming deeply involved 
in international relations, especially Africa. Thus, when 
John Alan and a new, young Black Marxist-Humanist, 
Lou Turner, wanted to work out the relationship of Frantz 
Fanon’s new Humanism to American Black thought and 
our own Marxist-Humanism, they were not only en- 
couraged to develop their ideas in pamphlet form, but 
Denby and I co-authored an Introduction to that pam- 
phlet, which we published in 1978 under the title: Frantz 
Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought. 

We felt that Frantz Fanon had, indeed, been the precur- 
sor of a whole new generation of revolutionaries so that 
his Wretched of the Earth was not only a Third World 
Manifesto, but a global declaration for Marx’s Human- 
ism. Here is how Denby and I expressed it in our Intro- 
duction: 

Revolutionary Black thought, whether it comes 
from Azania, the Caribbean, or the United States, is 
not end, but prologue to action. We invite all read- 
ers to join our authors in working out the impera- 
tive task they set for themselves to prepare theore- 
tically for the American revolution-to-be. 

1978 was also the year Denby decided to write a Part II 
to his unique biography, first published in 1952. As he put 
it in the new Foreword, this was no mere updating: “It 
isn’t only that 25 years separate Part I and Part II. More 
importantly, the great events of the 1960s that gave birth 
to a new generation of revolutionaries could but give a 
new direction to my thoughts and actions as a Black pro- 
duction worker who became the editor of a very new type 
of newspaper — News & Letters.” 

, * * * 

IN HIS LONG three-year battle with cancer, which 
ended on Oct. 10, 1983, Denby continued with his Worker’s 
Journal column, frequently inviting both our co-editor, 
Felix Martin, and Lou Turner to write guest columns, the 
first on labor questions, the second on the Black world. In 
the last months of his life he was anxious to attend the 
Aug. 27 March on Washington, but was too sick to do so. 
He turned his column that month over to Lou Turner to 
report on it as a participant. 

His last letter to me — which he printed in his June 1983 
column — spoke of how crucial it is to show the American 
roots of Marxism, as we had developed it in American 
Civilization on Trial., He had been very impressed, he 
said, with the new paragraph I had added on Marx and 
the Black world to my latest work, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: 

Raya, whatever else we decide to write for the 
20th anniversary of our pamphlet, I strongly feel 
that your new paragraph should be the focus. We 
need to put, right in the beginning, the world con- 
text of our struggle and the way our view of it is 
rooted in Marx. I would like to let all our readers 
see that paragraph for themselves. 

Indeed, that paragraph did become the focus for the 
new Introduction we wrote for the expanded edition of 
American Civilization on Trial that came off the press 
just in time to take it with us to the March on Washing- 
ton. 

The inseparability of philosophy and revolution 
motivated Denby from the moment he became editor in 
1955 to the very last days of his life, and he always had 
some sentence he would single out from various theoreti- 
cal works that became his favorites. Thus, from Marxism 
and Freedom he was always quoting: “There is nothing 
in thought — not even in the thought of a genius — that 
has not previously been in the activity of the common 
man.” 

While Denby was too modest a man to think that this 
had any relationship to him as a person, he had full confi- 
dence that that expression did mean masses in motion. 
Yet the truth is that the genius of Charles Denby lies in 
the fact that the story of his life — Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal — is the history of workers’ 
struggles for freedom, his and all others the world over. 

. -r-.Detroit, Michigan, Oct 24,1983 
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REAGAN'S MILITARISM: GRENADA AND LEBANON 


Reagan’s brazen invasion of Grenada 
has stirred all kinds of resistance. The 
following is a telegram sent to him by 
Black law school students at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley: “This des- 
picable act is not only an attack against a 
tiny island nation struggling to exercise 
its political independence, but also an at- 
tack against the political aspirations of 
all Black people.” 

I support that message because revolu- 
tionary solidarity with other nations is 
founded on the struggles here at home. 

Supporter of Caribbean liberation 
Florida 

* * * 

I heard Maurice Bishop speak in Det- 
roit several months ago and I was very 
impressed. You could see that he repre- 
sented a real movement; that the New 
Jewel Movement that overthrew Gairy in 
1979 was a great non-violent revolution. 
What I am most afraid about now is Rea- 
gan’s brainwashing of the USA in the 
wake of Lebanon and Grenada. He has 
the instrumentality to do it, with the way 
in which so much of the press and Con- 
gress fold right up under pressure. 

- Black student 

Wayne State U., Detroit 

... . 7 .'. ’ * ’ * ? . ''■>* • J ' - ‘ ' 

In the shop there is a lot of discussion 
about Reagan getting U.S. troops involv- 
ed everywhere. One guy I know said 
that he was sure that sooner or later 
these little wars will end in a big war, 
and with Reagan it looks like it will be 
sooner. Everyone agreed with him, ex- 
cept one worker who said that he thought 
that Carter also was getting us into wars 
-when he was President. Nearly«everyone 
agreed to that too. 

. Ford worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

As I kept watching the TV bulletins on 
Grenada, I couldn’t help but wonder — is 
this a dress rehearsal for Nicaragua? 
Even more, with the way they are able to 
manipulate so much of the press cover- 
age, is this a dress rehearsal for full mili- 
tarization at home? It seems like 1984 is 
coming in 1983. 

Scared hat angry 
New Jersey 

5(5 * * ' ’ i~. 

The only danger the Americans in 
Grenada faced was caused by the Ameri- 
can invaders! Reagan uses his lies about 
keeping the world safe for democracy” to 
crush any resistance to his imperialist 
war plans. He doesn’t give a damn about 
human lives — American or otherwise — 
as he pumps more and more money into 
propping up the regimes of his mur- 
derous friends like Marcos and Pinochet. 

Fed up 

' Detroit 

* * * 

They brought the 82nd Airborne into 
Grenada on the second day of the opera- 
tion. Remember that it was thq- Airborne 
that rebelled at the time of the Angola 
crisis in 1976. There are many Black sol- 
diers and quite a few Puerto Ricans in 
that unit. Now they are fighting in a 
Black Caribbean land. Wait until some of 
them get home; then Reagan’s lies will 
get exposed! Maybe even more than that 
will happen. 

Puerto Rican student 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

♦ : ’■*?■ ■ 

Wasn’t there a pattern to Reagan’s ac- 
tions last week? First he holds a press 
conference and slanders Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, saying “we’ll know in 35 years 
if he was a Communist”. Then he goes 
for the weekend to a lily-white golf club 
in Augusta, Georgia, where he plans an 
attack on a Black country. If I didn’t 
know better, I’d say he is acting like a Ku 
Kluxer. 

Civil rights veteran 
New York 

The invasion of Grenada is the first 
time in history that the U.S. has conduct- 
ed a war with the press prohibited. I 
never heard a condemnation of a U.S. 
president so strong as one given by 
Chancellor .of ,N$£.— . string .that the. in- . 



vasion of Grenada was coupled by Rea- 
gan with action in Congress that would 
further totalitarian legislation against the 
American people. I think the invasion will 
backfire on Reagan. 

Air Force veteran 
Michigan 

* * H: 

I couldn’t help thinking how Reagan 
and his henchmen had used the shock and 
reaction to the tragic bombing in Beirut 
to cover the invasion of Grenada. All the 
time Reagan was doing his fake crying 
for t£e Marines, he was planning the in- 
vasion! How expendable are human lives 
— Marines, Cubans and the forgotten 
Grenadians — to the military as it serves 
capitalism’s clawing for “strategic posi- 
tion”. 

Hospital clerical 
St. Louis 

NUCLEAR 
WAR AND 
ANTI-NUKE 
MOVEMENT 

The bombing in Beirut and the invasion 
of Grenada made me think more — not 
less — about the U.S./Russian nuclear 
arms race. When you consider all the 
crises points in the world today, and then 
think about the Cruise, the MX, the SS-20, 
and the thousands of nuclear warheads, 
you see immediately why millions de- 
monstrated against nuclear war in Oc- 
tober. 

And-war activist 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Some anti-nuclear activists really made 
me mad recently when they said the U.S. 
uses 80% of the world’s energy, and thus 
we have to consume less by having eco- 
logical communal lifestyles. They remind 
me of some former leftists who say 
workers in the U.S. will have to take pay 
cuts because we make more than Third 
World workers. Some people work hard 
all their lives just to have a little better 
standard of living and not have to wait in 
line to use the bathroom. And they are 
saying the same thing the capitalists are 
telling workers — that we have to lower 
our standard of living. 

Factory worker 
Chicago 


REVOLUTIONARY LATINO 
DIMENSION IN U.S.A. . . 

I liked your Nodcias y Cartas which had 
an article on companies declaring “bank- 
ruptcy.” I work for the Progressive Plas- 
tics Company, where the management 
recently declared bankruptcy in order to 
avoid paying their taxes. They laid us all 
off, and after a month called us back with 
reduced benefits. 

The working conditions there were 
never good. We don’t even get safety 
gloves and have to bring our own gloves 
from home. I have to support a family of 
six with $140 a week, so when I see men 
doing the same job who get more pay I 
get very angry. My son had the same job 
before me and he got paid more. The 
company wants to divide mothers and 
sons, men and women workers. When I 
speak out for our rights, I get threatened 
by the management. This company is 
“progressive” for them, not for us. 

Latina woman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Ed. note: Nodcias y Cartas, the Spanish 
supplement to N&L, is available to sub- 
scribers on request at no extra cost. 

* * * 

Reagan wants to go back to making 

child labor legal. I was talking to a young 
Latina and this was what she said of the, 
reality of children’s exploitation right 
now: “I am caught between helping my 
family and getting my life together at the 
same time. My sisters will take any job 
they can get. We’ve been working since 
we were nine. My sisters, in order to get 
anpvhere* had to.tpjt, |ggh schopj.They 
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had to start working because that was the 
only way we survived. And that is what 
gave the smaller ones a chance.” 

Activist 

Chicago 


. . AND IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

In the history of our people’s struggle, 
the participation of Nicaraguan children 
has been as outstanding as that of the 
youth, women and old people. The A.N.S. 
(Association of Sandinist Children) is a 
broad children’s movement that is de- 
veloping in the primary schools; it in- 
cludes children from seven to 14 years 
old without distinction as to color, class, 
religion or sex. 

A.N.S. can also form in any neighbor- 
hood or district. You only need some 
youth and teachers and other adults to 
take responsibility. Children are joining 
up daily, and many express their willing- 
ness to defend the revolution in order to 
bring peace. The knowledge of our peo- 
ple’s struggle over so many years, in 
which the children have taken part, in- 
spires them to defend the revolution. 

Teacher 

Nicaragua 

* * * 

There is a lot of debate within the Cent- 
ral American support movement here 
about whether we should be attacking the 
indigenous ruling classes of Central 
America, or whether we should just say 
that they are installed by the CIA and put 
the blame on U.S. imperialism. I think 
it’s a false debate because they both are 
the enemy. There are two worlds in every 
country, including Central America, and 
often the Left doesn’t see that. The “14 
families” of El Salvador laid the ground 
for the U.S. to come in. 

Activist 
U. of lilinois-Chicago 


‘FAMILY PLANNING’ IN CHINA 

I think the selection of Mr. Qian Xin- 
zhong of China’s Family Planning Com- 
mission as one of the recipients of the 
1983 UN population award is disgusting. 
The fact is that in China government pol- 
icy is responsible for a massive rate of 
female infanticide. Since there are large 
financial penalties for having more than 
one child, many female first-born chil- 
dren are put to death. This hardly the 
type of “population planning” that should 
be given an award! 

Women’s liberationist 
Oakland, Cal. 


IRAN-IRAQ WAR 

I appreciated the N&L article on the 
“forgotten” Iran-Iraq war. Now, sudden-, 
ly, it is in the headlines again — not be- 
cause of the human tragedy of it, but be- 
cause of dollars, oil, the threat to the 
West’s oil supplies. I thought also of what 
you develop in your Perspectives Thesis 
regarding Lebanon, and the retrogres- 
sions and tragedies that set in following a 
failed revolutionary moment. Nowhere is 
that more true than in Iran, where they 
send ten-year-old boys to the war front to 
die fighting Iraqi soldiers. 

, Reader 
jL California 

* SOLIDARITY'S PERSISTENCE 

Have you heard the wonderful story of 
the soccer match at Walesa’s birthday? 
It turned into a Solidarity rally and even 
the PA system could not drown out the 
40,000 people chanting “Solidarity,” so 
that the broadcast of the match had to 
be suspended. I have seen nothing in 
print on it . . . 

Polish exile 
San Francisco 


AIDING THE BIRTH OF WORKERS’ OWN ORGANIZATION 


When I finished reading John Mar- 
cotte’s article about workers’ own forms 
of organization (October N&L), I called 
up my UAW local to see when I would be 
called back to Chrysler. They said that 
the current seniority you had to have was 
February, 1973! Hie union representative 
told me, “I don't think you will ever get 
in.” After all that struggle, my seniority 
was worth nothing. It didn’t matter that 
workers once died for it. This is why I 
felt that the most important sentence in 
his article was the one that said: “As 
long as capitalism exists, any reforms 
can be reversed, but this “intellectual 
sediment” is what remains to build on 
and create the new society based on 
Freely Associated Labor.” 

Laid-off Chrysler worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

John Marcotte’s article certainly 
chronicles the attempts and desire of one 
labor activist to open up new areas to 
rank-and-file initiative, but I feel many 
important aspects of today’s labor strug- 
gle have been omitted . . . Marcotte is 
right to point out that labor’s position 
today has been undercut by the strategy 
of the labor leadership since WWII. But 
his disappointment at not seeing a mas- 
sive CIO-type upsurge to fight concess- 
ions leaves important implications about 
the numerous anti-concession strikes ac- 
ross the country undiscussed ... 

The weakness of labor in the current 
economic stiuation is obvious. A strike of 
even moderate duration is ruinous to 
workers’ standard of living; in some 
cases they even benefit management. 
And the unemployed are by now such a 
large and permanent force that mana- 
gement can recruit scabs from among 
workers who would have agreed several 
years ago that “the scab is the lowest 
form of life” ... 

But the idea is dawning in many minds 
that traditional strike tactics will not 
wqrk to laboris atfyantage.ip, , 


tion, and further management’s attempts 
to automate production. One very clear 
alternative is to strike on the inside. It 
has not been done in the U.S. for awhile 
now, but the idea has certainly occurred 
to many . . . 

Machine shop worker 
New York City 

* H« * 

I had just gotten a job, after months of 
unemployment, in a youth hostel, when it 
looked like I would be laid off. They are 
cutting back on temporary workers and 
not renewing any contracts. Wien they 
announced ten people would be laid off, 
we got ourselves organized and decided 
there would be an all-blit walkout from 
four hostels. We met with management 
today and they seemed so scared, it looks 
as though we are going to win. 

We are trying to convince the less radi- 
cal members of the union to join in the 
struggle. People now really see that 
though it is my job today, it may well be 
theirs in the very near future. It was in- 
teresting to read in N&L about the Bronx 
factory, Art Steel, as we also have to 
hassle the union to make our action offi- 
cial, which they are reluctant to do until 
it actually takes place and is seen to be 
quite strong. They are only prepared to 
back the horse if they know for certain 
that it’s going to win. 

Hostel worker 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

« * * ^ * 

Marcotte’s essay wasn’t only about 
labor militancy. We’ve always had that. 
It was about the need for philosophy 
along with the militancy, a self -develop- 
ment of the minds of workers. To me he 
is saying that all the plans and project- 
hatching that the Left groups do in the 
shops are “short-cuts” that lead nowhere, 
because they don’t have the self-de- 
velopment of workers as thinkers as their 
goal. 

Labor veteran 

/.*' .V; — . Michigan . 
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MARX AND OUR VIEW OF BLACK AND THIRD WORLD 


Re-reading American Civilization on 
Trial (ACOT) has been quite an exper- 
ience for me. I re-thought the whole ques- 
tion of what happened after the Civil 
War, when Blacks never got “40 acres 
and a mule.” You had the rise of the Boss 
and Black relationship where the word of 
the Boss is law. Many Blacks had to 
leave in the night, but the conditions fol- 
lowed them to the North. 

The lingering effects of the Boss and 
Black relationship is reflected in my own 
job. I’ve worked more than 30 years in a 
technical field, but my expertise has been 
undermined for ten years by a Black 
supervisor. When dealing with the Boss 
and Black relationship it was the Afri- 
cans who gave me inspiration. It was an 
African who introduced me to N&L. The 
new introduction to ACOT shows the 
two-way road of freedom ideas between 
U.S. and Africa beautifully. But it proves 
that the Black struggle alone is not 
enough to attain freedom — it needs a 
philosophy of freedom also. 

Black worker 
Chicago 

, . * * V, 

A critique of Engels on the basis of the 
Ethnological Notebooks and taking up the 
question of “Asiatic Mode of Production” 
is something that has needed develop- 
ment for years. What Peter Hudis’ pam- 
phlet on Marx and the Third World helps 
me see now is that for Marx the analysis 
of “Oriental Despotism” was as a unity 
of opposites. He was looking at the Asia- 
tic commune not only as stagnant and 
self-sustaining, but as the basis for 
revolutionary development. 

Sociology teacher 
New York City 

* * * 

Thanks for your pamphlet on American 
history. It really is the true history of 
America! And more than a little of the 
history of Africa too. I found the view of 
Black women in the pamphlet inspiring, 
and very unusual. 

High school student 
New York City 

* * * 

Reading Marx and the Third World 
made me take the Peruvian Marxist Jose 
Carlos Mariategui’s book, Seven 
Interpretive Essays on Peruvian Reality, - 
off the bookshelf. It is fascinating to see 
how a number of topics that Hudis calls 
our attention to in Marx of the 1870s-80s 
are ones that Mariategui took up in writ- 
ing from a Third World country in the 
1920s. It is not that there is any one to one 
relationship of Marx and Mariategui. 
They wrote at different historic moments 


facing different concrete situations. But 
the problematic of social revolution in 
non-capitalist lands is one they both faced 
— Mariategui in the specificity of his own 
life, Marx in the view of world 'revolution 
he developed unbounded by any notion of 
Euro-centrism or technologically- 
developed- wo rid fixation. 

Eugene Walker 
Detroit 


The bulletin “Marxist- Humanism, 1983: 
Summation as New Beginning” really 
struck me o* the question of how to start 
an organization that expresses a whole 
philosophy of liberation. Look at South 
Africa. The very name “Black Con- 
sciousness Movement” is significant; it’s 
the whole idea of the self-development of 
the African people. Leaders can mislead. 
So revolutionary philosophy as organizer 
isn’t Plato’s philosopher-king. Taking 
destiny in one’s own hands is what it’s all 
about, and that means saying what we’re 
for. 

Black teacher 
Chicago 

Reagan’s gunboat operations are on 
everyone’s mind now. There is opposition 
from the vast majority of Black Ameri- 
cans. But the historic fact is that Blacks 
have always been there against U.S. im- 
perialism. American Civilization on Trial 
reminds us that Blacks were among die 
first to oppose war in 1898, when the U:S. 
conquered its new colonies of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 

We need to re-study our situation in 
America now. 

> Black activist 
California 


The last study I did of the new edition 
of ACOT gave me a fuller appreciation 
for the abolitionists in the light of Duha- 
yevskaya’s new book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. I began to see 
William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick 
Douglass as revolutionaries who never 
betrayed, almqst in the way the book 
^speaks about Lenin and Luxemburg. 
From that standpoint you can see that 
Sojourner Truth’s critique of both those 
leaders was on such a high level of 
revolutionary thought, and thus how cen- 
tral the dimension of Black women be- 
comes, when it enables you to have such 
a vision of human freedom. 

Appreciative 
New York' 


TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS OF CHARLES DENBY 

As the news of Charles Denby’s passing has spread to many of his 
| friends, we have begun to receive letters from across the U.S.A. and 
I around the world. We would like to invite all of you who read his 
column, “Worker’s Journal”, his autobiography. Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, or who worked with him in his lifetime of 
activity and thought in the freedom movement, to write to News & 
Letters now. Next month we plan to share your comments and ideas 
with other subscribers in a special section of “Readers’ Views.” 


FROM UNEMPLOYMENT UNES 

On July 14, 1983 I lost my job. This was 
of no great concern to me then since I am 
a licensed vocational nurse and have al- 
ways been able to find a job whenever I 
wanted. But I was in for a surprise. The 
hospital census is down, because with 
such high unemployment many people 
cannot afford hospital care. Some hospi- 
tals ai% actually laying off nurses, and 
others would rather work a nurse over- 
time than hire a relief nurse. 

Retired nurses are coming back in the 
field because husbands are out of work; 
and many nurses are willing to work 
overtime because they are the sole sup- 
port of their families. Many nurses I 
know hold down two full-time positions. 

Applying for unemployment 
California 

> * * * 

For the past year I have been distribu- 
ting N&L to the workers at the Agar 
meat packing plant. The plant is closing 
down. The workers had no indication it 
was coming. We did a distribution a 
couple of weeks ago, just after the news 
hit. Several people came up to me and 
said, “I’ve been working here 17 years.” 
“I’ve been working here for 27 years.” 
They were so disgusted. They couldn’t be- 
lieve it was happening. It just shows you 
that capitalism doesn’t care about what 
the workers think, and just like at the 
university I attend, the administration 
never asks the workers or students what 
might be done. They just talk at you and 
tell you what they’ve decided. 

Member, Agar distribution crew 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’d like to comment on “The Welfare 
Runaround” (October N&L), because it 
got me to thinking of my own experience. 
I found myself standing in line with 40 
other people to get an appointment to 
apply for general relief and food stamps. 
They set me up for an appointment in two 
weeks. I used my remaining money and 
what I could borrow to pay up two weeks 
rent. Over the next two weeks I visited a 
few different church kitchens so as not to 


be seen as a “regular,” and went a few 
days without eating. 

When I finally got to speak to a case 
worker, 1 spent 20 minutes answering 
questions, only to be told I’d get only $75 
a month in food stamps, and I had to wait 
two more days to get it. They said my 
application for general relief was “under 
consideration.” I got a job two months 
later with CETA at minimum wage, and I 
still hadn’t received relief. They hope 
that under these conditions we’ll take 
anything they offer: no unions, dangerous 
working conditions . . . We have to fight 
back and not allow this to continue. 

Minimum wage worker 
Covington, Ky. 




FARM REVOLT 

SPREADING 

NATION-WIDE 


Bernard Bates, a Black farmer, was 
sold out Oct. 3 at the court house in Hill 
City, Kansas. The land was sold to the 
mortgage holder, Stockton State Bank, 
for $98,144, six minutes after the sale of- 
ficially started: Protesters, about 300 
strong, marched around the courthouse, 
chanted “no sale,” carried signs, and 
some of the oldtimers sang protest songs. 
About 50 law enforcement officers attend- 
ed, some on the roof of the courthouse, 
and a fire truck crew pressurized their 
hoses and readied for action. A sign post- 
ed on the courthouse door warned that it 
was illegal for more than five to gather 
at one time, according to Kansas state 
law. 

Protesters came from 12 to 15 states 
and included members of the North 
American Farm Alliance, the American 
Agriculture Movement, Black activists 
and trade unionists. The idea of a na- 
tion-wide “farm revolt” is spreading as 
farmers have their backs to the wall. For 
more information in the revolt and what 
you can do to support farmers’ struggles, 
write to: '/ 

American Agriculture News 
P.O. Box 100 
Iredell, TX 76049 


PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses jo; 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes “A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road 
Between the U.S. and Africa,” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and 
“Black Caucuses In the Unions” 

by Charles Oenby $2 per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya ........... $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

By Angela Terrene, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes. . $| per copy 

□ Latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Monism & Latin America . $1 per copy 

□ New Essays * 

On Hegel, Marx, Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By low Tumor and John Alan $1 per copy 

^ Guatemalan Revolutionaries Speak 

75' per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Unin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 


□ News & Letters — 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

D Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 
By Raya Dunayevskaya. $1 per copy 

□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

By Tarry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer ..... $1 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

By Rosa Luxemburg - First English translation 

by David Wolff $2 per copy 

□ Marx and the Third World 

By Peter Hudis Si per copy 

□ IA Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 

Marxist-Humanism • 1941 to Today; Its Origin and 
Development in the U.S. . . . $1 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 
By Raya Dunayevskaya-. $1 .50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident 
movement $1 j»or copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

. ... . . 1 5c postage 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Marxism and Freedom 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskaya ........... ... $10.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's 
Journal 

By Charles Denby $ 7.50 per copy 



MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 2832 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 482 1 1 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Pioeoa add 75* to seed order for postage. 


Address . 


News A Letters and most other publications available on tape for the bind. For information, write to News & Letters. 
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Black labor focus of two history 


Detroit^ Mich. — The proceedings of the two history 
conferences that gathered here recently — the North 
American Labor History Conference, Oct. 13-15 and the 
68th annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Afro-American Life and History (ASALH), Oct. 21-23 — 
revealed both a wide range of current scholarship into 
Afro-American history and thought, and a new concentra- 
tion on Black labor. 

What, however, came into sharp focus over the two 
weekends was that Detroit as site for the two conferences 
was more than mere background to discuss the past. Its 
present economic and social crisis lent an urgency to the 
otherwise academic deliberations. 

THE SESSION ON Afro-American labor at the labor 
history conference at Wayne State University (the first 
such session in the five year history of the conference) 
heard papers on “Afro-Americans and the Knights of 
Labor in Richmond, Virginia” and “Employment 
Discrimination among Black Industrial Workers in 
Birmingham.” The session was preceded the evening be- 
fore by a keynote speech from Barry Bluestone, author of 
The De-Industrialization of America. In contrast to Blue- 
stone, who saw union concessions as realistic responses to 
de-industrialization that workers would have to live with, 
the session on Afro-American labor recalled earlier per- 
iods in the industrialization of America when discrimina- 
tion was a concession the labor movement could not af- 
ford to live with if it was to survive. 

Two of the speakers in this session, Peter Rachleff and 
William Harris, prefaced their remarks by acknowledging 
the contribution of Charles Denby to Black labor history. 
Indeed, Professor Harris had reviewed Denby’s Indignan t 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal and was a labor histor- 
ian who had singled out the difference between the book’s 
1952 part one and 1978 part two as proof of Denby’s self- 
development ais worker-editor of News & Letters. 

THE ASSOCIATION for the Study of Afro-American 
Life and History (ASALH), founded by Carter G. Woodson 
in 1915, was very mindful of the present historical context 
in which the Association met to discuss research into 
Black reality. Thus, the very first paragraph of its state- 
ment to the press (which appeared in none of the local 
media) read in part: “The 68th national convention of the 
ASALH meets here in Detroit at a time of profound crisis 
and intense suffering for Black America. The nature of 
' the crisis is multifaceted, deleterious and massive for 33 
million Black Americans: the CETA programs for 
Blacks, Hispanics and the poor had been officially jetti- 
soned; the forward momentum for human and civil rights 
has been thwarted ... by the meanspirited and reaction- 
ary political and socio-economic program* of Reagano- 


mics ... as we meet here in historic Detroit, the collec- 
tive backs of 33 million Black Americans are pushed to 
the wall.” 

Just how far Reagan was prepared to extend his 
“meanspirited and reactionary” program was fore- 
shadowed by the presence of Mary Frances Berry as the 
keynote speaker at the conference less than a week before 
she was fired by Reagan from the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, the very day he launched his imperialist 
invasion of Grenada. 

Workshops at the ASALH conference were devoted to 
such topics as Black women tobacco workers and Black 
women abolitionists to which Prof, Darlene Hine of the 
Purdue University Black Woman in the Mid-West History 
Project offered critical comments. 

James Turner of Cornell analyzed the impact of the 
structural changes in the American economy on Black 

American Civilization ! 
On Trial 

BLACK MASSES AS VANGUARD 

Expanded edition includes: 

A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 

U.S. and Africa — by Raya Dunayevskaya 



Find out what happened when Black workers chal- 
lenged the union bureaucracy with their own forms of 
organizations, their own shop papers, their own mili- 
tant ideas and actions. Order the New Expanded Edi- 
tion of: 

American Civilization on Trial 
and read Charles Denby’s historic Black labor perspec- 
tives — “Black Caucuses in the Unions.” $2. Order from 
News and Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 
48211. 


BUCK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 


What makes Jesse run? 

Black revolution that was set in motion by the Black 
masses in the 1960s. 


> One of the many “theories” that are being circulated on 
why Rev- Jesse Jackson wants to run for the Presidency 
of the United States is that he wants to fill the Black 
leadership vacuum that has existed since the murder of 
Dr. Martin Luther King. This may or may not be the 
private reason for Jackson’s ambition, but it is an incred- 
ible “theory” because Jackson is seeking to build a power 
base within the Democratic Party, while King’s power 
source came from an independent Black mass movement 
for freedom now. 

Even when King began to believe that the best hope for 
the Black movement was the influence it had over the 
Democratic Party, he could still successfully oppose Pres- 
ident Johnson’s war in Vietnam, because his leadership 
had come to symbolize the conscious, direct participation 
of the masses in the battle against injustices. 

Although Rev. Jackson was an associate of King, he has 
shown no indication that he wants the type of relationship 
with Black masses that brought King to leadership. In- 
deed, Jackson is known for his pragmatic activism, his 
ability to negotiate with corporate powers to gain concess- 
ions. In practice he has placed the screen of the Demo- 
cratic Party between himself and the Black masses. 
When he spoke at the August March on Washington, he 
presented a lot of statistics to show that Carter could 
; have won over Reagan if Blacks in certain key states had 
turned out and voted in larger numbers. Nowhere has he 
indicated why Black people were so apathetic about the 
Democratic Administration of Carter that they let Reagan 
get elected. 

Like ail politicians, Jackson has covered his political 
purposes in a fog of ambiguity. He has said that his strat- 
egy is aimed at, “not having the Democrats take us for 
granted and not having the Republicans write us off.” 

BLACK REALITY VS. JACKSON’S 
ILLUSIONS 

It is now obvious that Jackson believes himseif to be a 
serious contender in the race to become the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. He may announce his can- 
didacy by the time that this column is published. How- 
ever, the issue is not whether Jackson runs or not, but the 
illusion that he is spreading about the vitality of the 
Democratic Party, that it can actually complete the 


He has avoided approaching the reality of U.S. and 
world capitalism in the throes of a terminal crisis. For 
the depression that exists in the Black community, and 
the insane nuclear arms race between the U.S. and Rus- 
sia is not a question of Reagan and Andropov getting 
together to solve it in a “duel of negotiations” as he 
suggested in Germany. The question is really one of a 
social revolution that would change all social and econo- 
mic relationships to create a new world. 

BLACK LEADERSHIP AT THE CROSSROADS 

However, all the arrows of criticism should not be dir- 
ected toward Rev. Jackson; he is only one example of the 
retrogression of the leadership Of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment of the 1960s. These leaders have long ago rationali- 
zed that the Black movement could only preserve and 
expand the gains that the masses made in the 1960s by 
going into “politics.” 

Some have declared that that was the direction of the 
movement from the beginning. And many of them, who 
express the fear that Jackson will split the Democratic 
vote, in principle agree with Jackson’s bid to play “high 
stakes” politics within the Democratic Party as the alter- 
native to any independent movement of the Black masses. 

Since June of last year, Black leaders, calling them- 
selves “Black Coalition of 1984,” have met and endorsed 
the concept of a Black candidate seeking the Presidential 
nomination. Among them were Walter Fauntroy, Rev. 
Joseph Lowery and Julian C. Dixon, Chairman of the 
Congressional Black Caucus. 

' Black masses are not privy to any of this nor do these 
leaders seem to grasp that a new stage of Black mass 
activity may develop from the August, 1983 March on 
Washington, as it did after the 1963 March. That potential 
is far greater today because of the retrogressive condition 
of the economy and politics of this country, and also be- 
cause of the new forces of opposition that the Black-led 
August March on Washington brought with them. 

These leaders, however, have chosen to interpret the 
August March as an anti-Reagan pro-Democratic Party 
demonstration without understanding that the real thrust 
of that protest, against the retrogression of Reaganism, is 
a challenge to the veiy nature and ideology of capitalist 
society which has perpetuated oppression and racism for 
two centuries. 
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America. He was followed by Patricia Collins from the 
University of Cincinnati who noted that the high le- 
vels of Black youth unemployment and femini- 
zation of poverty reveal that Black America has absorbed 
so much of that structural transformation that we are 
witness to a new form of Black exploitation. 

ONE OF THE last sessions returned to the study of 
Black labor history, this time in Detroit. Two Black 
Michigan labor historians, Johnetta Brazell and Richard 
Thomas, examined the impact of Detroit’s Black labor 
migrations from Canada and the South on the Black 
church and industrial unions. 

What was distinctive about Brazell’s and Thomas’ stu- 
dies was their appreciation for Black workers speaking 
for themselves through oral history. This was particularly 
cogent in Thomas’ narrative of how Black, autoworkers in 
Detroit broke the paternalistic relationship of Henry 
Ford to the Black community through their self-activity 
in helping to form the CIO. From another vantage point, 
Judith Stein h^d at the Labor History Conference 
examined the sapie period in her study of Garveyism and 
Black workers in Detroit in the 1920s. 

The question raised by these serious new studies into 
Black life and history is, where do we go having now 
gained a new appreciation for Black labor as self-develop- 
ing Subject? 

If theory and practice are not to remain complete 
strangers that foreshadow future political crises, arid if 
these new points of departure in theory and history are to 
be worked out to the point where they reach Marx’s philo- 
sophy of human liberation which united Black and labor, 
then such conferences show that the real theoretic labor 
has only now first begun. — Lou Turner 

Black workers fight to 
organize Dan River Mills 

Lowndes County, Ala. — I want to tell the story of what 
we have been going through at the Dan River Mills plant, 
a non-union place of employment. In November, 1982 three 
workers in the plant, including myself, contacted the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union and 
asked them for help to organize. We believed that we had 
to do this because we were constantly having problems 
with supervisors harassing workers. 

Dan River Mills is about 87% Black workers, yet nearly 
all the management and supervisors are white. There are 
no Black secretarial employees. The two Blacks who are 
in supervision are only there so that the company can 
involve them when they are going to discipline you or fire 
you, and then they say there is no discrimination. 

The fact is that the Black worker has no power. They 
try to make slaves out of you; they don’t want anyone 
working for them who defends themselves and demands 
their rights. This is the main reason why we wanted to 
get a union into the plant. Once before, in 1965 during the 
Civil Rights Movement, workers tried to bring in a union, 
but as soon as the company found out who was organizing 
it, they got rid of them. They don’t say it’s for organizing; 
they make up false pretenses. 

Last November we started calling meetings for the un- 
ion. They sent a union representative to the meetings, and 
we started to get the word around the plant. But somehow 
they found out about two of the workers and laid them off, 
saying there was no work for them. This was a lie, since 
one of them was a motor repairman with 13 years senior- 
ity. After he was laid off, they tried putting workers with 
three weeks experience on that job. The lay-offs had the 
effect the company Wanted, and the union did not get 
organized. The truth is the union did not do a very good 
organizing job, and after we got laid off or fired from the 
plant, we never heard from them again unless we ran to 
catch them. 

Every day after the union meetings started the com- 
pany was watching every move I made, looking for a way 
to fire me. On April 13, 1983 they created an incident, and 
on April 15 they told ime to go home; I was fired. 

We have fought the cases ever since. We went to Legal 
Services lawyers in Montgomery because they are free. 
We filed with the National Labor Relations Board, and it 
went all the way to an appeal in Washington — and it is 
still going on. I question whether Legal Services will real- 
ly do a job for workers, since they are part of the federal 
government run by Reagan. He is trying to destroy unions 
and we are trying to organize them. 

What keeps tne fighting is what I learned in 15 years of 
employment there. We have dust floating in the air 
everywhere; you can see it when the doors are opened. 
One man I know had to quit after 16 years when his lungs 
went so bad he had tremble taking a breath. The dust 
mask doesn’t, solve anything. All they care about is pro- 
duction. In fact the majority of the jobs have no breaks, 
not even a lunch break, because they don’t want produc- 
tion to stop even for a minute. You are running all day. 

I am an Alabama man for all of my life. I feel the cause 
of poor people because 1 am poor myself. I have been 
mistreated all my life by the white man, and I am going 
to take a stand against it: We will never give up until we 
have rights and justice, i — Dan River Mills Worker 
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Fourth News and Letters 
Constitutional Convention 

Over Labor Day weekend News and Letter H 
Committees held its fourth Constitutional Conven- 
tion since our founding in 1 955. In amending our 
Constitution after the publication of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution we added the, , following paragraph- 
both as a summation of our philosophic torganiza- 
tional labor and as a challenge to revolutionaries' 
of our age. 

The third of our theoretical-philosophic works, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, was published in the Marx 
centenary, when the three-decade-long movement 
from practice to theory that is itself a form of theory 
was challenged by the totality of global crises in a 
nuclear world. It was also the period when Marx’s 
heretofore unknown writings from his last 
decade had finally become available. It 
was there that we, as Marxist-Humanists, discovered 
a trail to the 1980s in Marx’s “new moments” on, new 
paths to revolution, on new concepts of man/woman 
relations, and on philosophy of revolution as inse- 
parable from organization. Thus, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Re- 
volution projects that the totally new relationship be- 
tween technologically under-developed and developed 
lands, which Marx was working out, needs further 
development now that a whole new Third World has 
emerged in our age. At the same time, the “new 
moments” of Marx's last decade, as well as his first 
discovery of a whole new continent of thought and of 
revolution in the 1840s — his “revolution in perman- 
ence” — were seen as calling for a critical re-exami- 
nation of the relationship of spontaneity and van- 
guard party in the revolutions of the early 20th cen- 
tury, the Russian Revolution led by Lenin and the 
German led by Luxemburg, in light of the soured and 
unfinished revolutions of our age. We see the absolute 
challenge to our age as the need to concretize Marx’s 
“revolution in permanence” not alone as the deter- 
minant for theory and practice, but as ground for 
organization in place of “the party to lead,” in order 
to achieve the total uprooting of this exploitative, ra- 
cist, sexist society and the creation of truly new 
human relations. 

For a copy of the full Constitution of News and 
Letters Committees, an essential Marxist-Humanist 
document, please send 200 postage to News & Let- 
ters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48211. 




Once 

you have seen freedom 

Shouting, jumping, clapping union of the thousands. 
Once 

you have heard freedom 

Softly growing powerful music of the gospel truth. 
Once 

you have felt freedom 

So deep in your every cell, light-headed and 
unbelieving. 

Once 

you have known freedom. 

Nothing 

not the vile and vicious rulers 
not their jails or their murders in the dark 
not their tear gas or their clubs 
Nothing 

can wrench freedom from you. 

Freedom, true freedom 

is what you are. — Michael Connolly 




Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 


DETROIT: 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
LOS ANGELES: 
NEW YORK: 
CHICAGO: 


SALT LAKE CITY: 


FLINT: 


LONDON: 


2832 E. Grand Blvd., Rm. 316, 
Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
P.O. Box 77303, San Francisco, 
Cal. 94107 (658-1448) 

P.O. Box 29194 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90029 

P.O. Box 196 

New York, N.Y. 10163 (989-3188) 
220 S. State, Rm. 1326 
Chicago, IL 60604 (663-0839) 

P.O. Box 8251 

Salt Lake City, UT. 84108 

P.O. Box 3384 

Flint, Mich. 48502 

British Marxist-Humanists 

c)o 265 Seven Sisters Rd. 

London, N4, England 




Spain and Italy 


Report on conditions in political prisons 


Milan, Italy — People came from all over Italy this 
past summer to demonstrate against the conditions in the 
Female Special Prison in Voghera, but many did not get 
there. The highways leading to the city were blocked by 
the police, and those who came on buses were not permit- 
ted to enter Voghera. 

In some cases whole train wagons were detached at the 
station of Voghera and sent back to their city of origin 
before the passengers could get out. At least 600 people 
managed to get to the town and begin the demonstration, 
but the police began beating the demonstrators and shoot- 
ing over their heads. There were from 50 to 100 taken to 
police headquarters and numerous wounded. 

Political prisons have become an only too common phe- 
nomena throughout the world and, in Western Europe, 
Italy is in the forefront with its “special prisons” for 
some 4,000 political prisoners. It seems to me that this is 
the beginning of a sort of neo-fascism in Western Europe 
and, just like before the Second World War, this pheno- t 
mena is developing in the less industrialized countries: 
Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

THE 'SPECIAL PRISONS are located on off-shore is- 
lands or in small towns, usually hundreds of miles from, 
the prisoner’s home, and the most tragic aspect is that 
the majority of these prisoners are under 25 years of age. 
Recent laws make it possible to detain a person arrested 
for political reasons in prison for ten years without trial. 

In the special prisons one lives in almost total isolation, 
only in the hours of “air” (walking in the courtyard) can 
one talk and be with others. Prisoners can be transferred 
from one prison to another in the space of a few hours, 
and this is usually done for disciplinary reasons. At the 
same time they can be put in total isolation for a period of 
ten days without the possibility of sending letters, receiv- 
ing newspapers, letters or the visits of their relatives. 

It is only through letters from the inmates and discus- 
sion with those relatives and friends who try to keep in 
contact with the prisoners that one can understand the 
real drama of the situation. _ Margaret Ellingham 

The following is taken from a report on Spanish spe- 
cial prisons translated from the Bollettino del Coordi- 
mentodei Comitati contra la Repressione May, 1983, 
Milan, Italy: 


In Spain as in Italy’s special prisons, torture and an- 
nihilation are practiced daily. Despite the socialist gov- 
ernment, nothing has changed since October, 1982 . . . 

Inside they could at least leave the prisoners Tn peace, 
as if there were peace in an enchained world, burthe new 
prison system is not based on iron bars and guards. They 
try to find the grade of maximum security through the 
annihilation of the prisoners ... 

THE FOOD! On a big table car there are vases of 
boiled rice. On another plate there is a sort of greenish 
sauce that tastes like grass. If you put the sauce on the 
rice and mix it, a mass of worms comes up . . . No one can 
eat the pig feet or the kidney; they have a rotten smell. 

But the worst, the prisoners say, is the treatment by the 
guards, the hours, the organization of the day in such a 
way that you can not do anything . . . You always think 
before you do this or that, how will the guards react? . . > 
All of this is planned: with all the punishments that fall 
on you every time you do something, you lose every desire 
to act . . . you wait until someone tells you what you have 
tO do. 


The following are excerpts of a letter from the Female 
Special Prison in Voghera, Italy, published in It 
Manifesto, July 10, 1983: 

Violence in prison is a daily fact . . . but much more there 
is that which is “gradual” — that which does not make 
“news” because it dwells in the penal institution — imposed 
regulation of daily life, the exasperating objectivization of 
time in which it is not possible to cut out any space for one’s 
own time. 

OUR BODIES are touched ami searched continuously, 
from the wall of circuits that listen to our voices, in the 
courtyards and the corridors there are microphones, discus- 
sions during visits are taped, our correspondence censured. 

Between our militants in the struggle outside and those 
imprisoned there is a continuous flow of affirmation . . . and 
against induced transformations and all forms of coercion, 
against prison as a place of desocialization and of annihila- 
tion, of aging in deprivation: for liberation. We are always 
more in love with life and determined to recoup it even in 
prison. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. We stand for the development of a new 
human society based on the principles of Marx's 
Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's journal, is 
the editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the 
author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx's Human- 
ism internationally as American Civilization on Trial 
concretizes it on the American scene and shows 
the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure 
was grounded in the movement from practice 
throughout the 200 years from 1776 to Today, dis- 
closes Marx's “new Humanism," both interna- 
tionally and in its American roots, Philosophy and. 
Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic roots 
both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the actual 
revolutionary movements of his day, articulated 
these forces of revolution as Reason — Labor, 
Black, Youth, Women — of our day. By tracing and 
paralleling this age's 30-year movement from prac- 
tice to theory with our own theoretical develop- 
ment for the same three decades, Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S. has met the challenge of the "new 
moments" in the last decade of Marx's life by dis- 
closing in them a trail to the 1980s. It is this trail, 
these paths of revolution — be it in the birth of a 
whole new generation of revolutionaries, including 
the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the 
emergence of a whole new Third World — that 
form the content of Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 


Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution. 

This work challenges post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the nuclear 
world is threatened with the extinction of civiliza- 
tion itself it becomes imperative not only to reject 
what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality "purified of all that interferes with its 
universalism, i.e., with freedom itself," we or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is record- 
ed in the documents and on microfilm available to 
all under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: "It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor." We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom strug- 
gles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in these prin- 
ciples, is invited to join us. Send for a copy c f the 
Constitution of News and Letters Committees. 
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The deep crisis in Chile Reagan escalates war in Central America 


New York, N.Y. — A deep crisis is shaking the military 
dictatorship of President Pinochet in Chile. The crisis 
touches all aspects of life in Chile today. The country is a 
super-reactionary model of the economic, social, ideologi- 
cal and political structure which results from a combina- 
tion of “ultra-liberal” monetarist economics imported 
from the School of Economics of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the local version of the fascistic ideology of 
“National Security.” This model, bloodily imposed on the 
Chilean people, has collapsed, leaving a horrible wake of 
destruction — including hunger and mass unemployment 
— that profoundly affects the workers and masses of 
people. 

But even as this virtual process of destruction has un- 
folded since the counter-revolution won out in September, 
1973, the dictatorship has also sown the seeds of its own 
downfall, not only for this particular regime, but more 
importantly, for the whole capitalist society. 

Last May, when the first “National Day of Protest” 
took place, a radical phase in the class struggle began. 
The masses are beginning to take matters in their own 
hands again, displaying a variety of forms of social and 
political self-organization. They are creating committees 
and large organizations from the grass roots up, which 
are beginning to direct the accumulated energy in the 
oppressed people's minds to which they had not been able 
to give collective expression. 

The very demands of fighting extended the original 
monthly “Day of Protest,” bursting the 24-hour limits, 
producing actual “Days of National Protest” which de- 
veloped almost without stop over several days. 

In these protests, hundreds of thousands of women, men 
and children participate throughout the country. They 
blockade and set up barricades in the streets, have spon- 
taneous meetings and mass assemblies in union halls, 
schools and universities, churches and government build- 
ings and courts, and especially in the streets. Homeless 
and unemployed people have taken over unoccupied areas 
of the cities, throwing up tents and make-shift housing of 
cardboard and scrap metal. 

There are labor strikes, rent strikes, days when no one 
goes shopping, or to the bank, or to school, or eats lunch 
at the workplace. There are rallies and marches, leaflets 
and slogans on the walls, days when everyone turns out 
the lights and bangs pots and pans. They defend their ac- 
tions from the police and soldiers with sticks, rocks, 
Molotov cocktails and home-made guns. 

To organize and develop these actions, people have or- 
ganized from below new organs to express both their as- 
pirations and their own ways to achieve them. For this, in 
the schools, in the countryside and the cities of the coun- 
try ; there are cultural, youth and women’s committees; 
health teams, commandos for self-defense and for actions 
against class enemies; groups for “agitation and propa- 
ganda” such as leafleting and catalyzing actions. The sit- 
uation is rapidly on the road to becoming a pre-revolu- 
tionary period of insurrection. 

Pinochet has, since 1980, consolidated his power with 
parts of the dominant bourgeois block, the finance mono- 
poly capitalists, but closed the possibility of coopting 
other sectors of the bourgeoisie to support the govern- 
ment. The opposition within the bourgeoisie has gotten, 
stronger and looked for allies within reformist parts of 
the workers’ and popular movement. Under these condit- 
ions, the working class and poor used the polarization 
with the ruling class to open their own path to autonom- 
ous development. — Member, Socialist Party 

of Chile, Workers’ Front 


For more information and to aid the fight of the 
Chilean people, write to Committee for a Free 
Chile, P.O. Box 1121, Cathedral Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10025. 


Reagan’s war in Central America escalated the week of 
Oct. 10, when CIA-backed counter-revolutionaries (con- 
tras) blew up oil tanks in Corinto, Nicaragua. Almost the 
entire population of 25,000 had to be evacuated at one 
point. Five days later, the contras hit an oil pipeline at 
Puerto Sandino. They have threatened to sink tankers 
from Mexico, the only country still shipping oil to Nicara- 
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Members of the Mothers Committee of Political Pri- 
soners, Missing and Assassinated demonstrating in San 
Salvador. 


Argentina protests 


To cover their bloody tracks before the presidential elec- 
tion, Argentina’s ruling junta of generals and admirals 
approved an amnesty law in late September, granting 
themselves immunity from prosecution on the fate of 
6,000 persons who disappeared. 

An earlier decree by the junta, that “all the disap- 
peared should be considered dead,” was widely protested. 
Nearly all the presidential candidates state they will re- 
peal the amnesty law. But some human rights activists 
have said that right-wing trade union leaders in the 
Peronist camp already made a deal with the military, 

In early September, representatives from the Mothers 
of the Plaza de Mayo (who have confronted the dictator- 
ship over their disappeared children since 1977) went to 
ask support from some major union leaders. They were 
thrown from the meeting, and jeered and beaten as they 
left. In fact of those who want to “forget”, Hebe de Bona- 
fini. President of the Mothers, said: “Without justice and 
punishment, peace will not be possible.” 

The spontaneous anti-military demonstrations in the 
wake of the Malvinas war helped make possible the cur- 
rent elections. None of the parties, however, foresees any 
change in Argentina’s economic crisis. Inflation rose to a 
fantastic 924 percent in September. Workers, who barely 
earn $150 a month, demonstrated in a tightly-organized 
general strike on Oct. 4. 

The strike was called by established unions in large 
part to gain back control from militant workers and wild- 
cat strikes. Hospital workers, bank clerks, doctors, 
government employees, dock workers, and teachers have 
all gone on strike without sanction of the union confedera- 
tions, the church or the military. These independent ac- 
tions point to one possible beginning to tear down the 
military-Peronist paralysis that has disoriented Argentina 
for 40 years. _ Mary Holmes 


One-day teacher walkout in Los Angeles schools 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On Sept. 16 teachers here staged a 
one-day walkout to protest the actions of the L.A. School 
Board. More than 50% of the teachers stayed away from 
the classrooms. Many picketed in front of schools with 
signs that read, “Teachers are not tall children!” to show 
their resentment at the Board’s treating them as such. 

What especially irked the teachers and their union was 
the manner in which the Board has tried to side-step the 
collective bargaining process. Earlier, on the first day of 
classes, the Board had announced a 7.8% salary hike for 
its captains of the classroom. The union had been press- 
ing for a higher increase and considered the matter still 
under negotiation. To many, the Board’s take-or-leave-it 
attitude was indeed reminiscent of treatment reserved for 
children. 

Nor was salary the sole issue to be considered. An 
agency shop provision which would require all non-union 
teachers to pay the union a fee for its negotiating work 
was an important goal for which the union had long 
fought. But the conservative members on the School 
Board got their hands on the needle and tied the sticky 
thread of racism to the negotiating fabric. They said if 
the union wanted agency shop, then it must back down' Uri 


its opposition to arbitrary teacher transfers to “hard-to- 
staff” inner-city schools in Black and Latino neighbor- 
hoods. 

Instead of taking the larger view and pressing for broad 
change, attacking the real reasons behind the catastrophe 
that confronts not only teachers but us all, the union capi- 
tulated. It took the Board up on its offer to table the 
agency shop and transfer issues and hold them for “fu- 
ture study.” 

How can the crisis in education be separated from the 
larger issues of capitalism and racism? We live in a 
world where Reagan takes away kids’ lunches in order to 
Duild a better bomb, where the school system reduces 
critical and creative mental activity to stultifying “right 
answer” getting — the right answer being that which the 
boss wants to hear. The totality has to be attacked and 
transformed. 

The schools as they exist are irrelevant to students’ real 
needs. Too often I have seen how human beings crying 
out for development are tied down with a blanket and put 
to sleep. True, teachers shouldn’t be treated like children. 
But then, neither should children. — A Student teacher 


gua. Recently, Esso refused to lease any more of its tan- 
kers to Mexico for those shipments. 

In recent months, contra raids from Honduras have 
killed civilians and soldiers, and destroyed villages and 
crops across the border. But Reagan’s dreamed-of “popu- 
lar uprising’;’ against the Nicaraguan government ffas not 
happened. That is one reason the CIA is now directing the 
contras to destroy economic targets considered vital. 

As part «if this week of U.S. subversion, Reagan sent off t 
his “bipartisan” commission on Central America, headed 
by Henry Kissinger. 50,000 Nicaraguans demonstrated at 
his arrival at the end of the week, calling him the “mes- 
senger of murder.” Kissinger talked less than an hour 
with the government, then spent most of the time with 
businessman, conservative churchmen, and political 
opponents of the Sandinistas. 

Kissinger’s flying circus to six countries in six days was 
designed to sanctify Reagan’s existing military policies. 

In violation of the commission’s rules of not meeting any 
‘‘rebels,” Kissinger met with the head of Nicaraguan 
counter-revolutionaries in Costa Rica. He refused to meet 
any representatives of the Salvadoran opposition. 

The week before Reagan’s commission arrived in El . 
Salvador, the tortured and murdered bodies of three kid- 
napped labor leaders and a woman professor were found. 

Qver. 100 people active in unions disappeared in Septem- 
ber alone. Kissinger discharged his duty by lecturing the 
ruling government assassins on “democracy and human 
rights.” And while the death squads have been increasing 
their terror campaign, it has not quelled the unrest. 

Strikes in El Salvador are illegal, but workers at a 
state-run construction company have been on a “work 
stoppage.” Every day, over half the 1,300 workers came 
in but refused to work. They demanded a raise in their 
$2.50 per day wages, the right to organize, and the release 
of their union’s leader, one of the three who was later 
found murdered. 

Before the Anal stop in Nicaragua, Kissinger went to 
Guatemala and Honduras, which has become one big U.S. 
military base with 4,000 U.S. troops alongside 8,000 Somo- 
cista counter-revolutionaries. In face of this U.S. military 
presence on Central American soil, Reagan’s “diploma- 
tic” maneuvers are a transparent facade. Only a week 
before the commission left, the head of the U.S. Southern 
Command attended a meeting of military chiefs from 
Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador. They met to re- 
vive CONDECA, the regional military pact defunct since 
the ‘60s. Then, Nicaragua was under Somoza and part of 
the pact. Now it is the target. 

Here in the U.S., the October anti-nuke actions have 
included demonstrations against Reagan’s war in Central 
America. A tiny “peace flotilla” tried to block an outgo- 
ing ship at Port Chicago, Cal., where arms are shipped to 
Central America. The planned national demonstrations in 
November become all the more urgent, to halt Reagan’s 
bloody plans in Central America and to expose his exerci- 4 
ses in “bipartisan” brainwashing: Mary Holmes 
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YOUTH 


Education for privileged few 


Latina rejects the army 




by Ida Fuller, youth columnist 

The prospect of education only for the few who can 
afford the high costs is becoming increasingly real in the 
richest land in the world. When California Governor 
Deukmejian threatened to impose a $50 tuition on com- 
munity college enrollment in order to compensate for his 
massive education cuts, there was an immediate 10% 
drop in enrollment. Literally 100,000 students did hot regis- 
ter because they could not take the risk of possibly having 
to pay tuition. What a terrible price to pay — to force 
100,000 brains to remain dormant. 

While the threat of a 7% educa- 
tion cut for this year still persists, 
community colleges in the Black 
v and Latino areas of Compton and 
^ - J East Los Angeles are already on 
MjgUtt the verge of bankruptcy. Such a 
^ condition meant a demand for 
wage and overtime concessions 
that Compton’s community col- 
lege teachers have militantly re- 
jected. In a word, there is no division between lack of 
education and lack of jobs. 

LATINO AND BLACK YOUTH 

As Black and Latino communities are being pressed to 
“tighten their belts’’, consider the recent proposition of 
'a government panel to create a “network of exemplary 
schools specializing in mathematics and science, 1,000 at 
the elementary and secondary level.” No one can be de- 
luded about such a clear manifestation of limiting educa-, 
tion to the privileged few. And what youth realize today is’ 
that such a system has already been created with tax 
breaks for private schools, with massive cuts in school 
budgets, bilingual education, training programs, not to 
mention school lunch programs. 

One Latina high school student I spoke with who was 
worried about the proposed elimination of bilingual 
education, could not help but remember her own painful 
struggle when she came to the U.S. “I couldn’t communi- 
cate with anybody and was constantly ridiculed for being 
a Mexican. There is so much pressure to learn English 
to defend yourself.” Another Latina who heard her com- 
ments quickly added, “But we will go on a strike if they 
cut our bilingual education. We will go out and demon- 
strate. This system is building itself on our slave labor.” 

While Latinas relate the elimination of bilingual educa- 
tion to their labor, Black youth consider the attack on 
education inseparable from their 60% unemployment. A 
soon-to-be unemployed Black Youth Corps worker expres- 
sed it as follows: “This system makes you sick. It makes 
you feel like you have nothing to look forward to. I had to 
quit college after a year because my financial aid was cut 
and now they tell us, ‘you have to know computers to find 
a job.’ ” 


I Youth in Revolt | 

Ten members of Moscow’s independent peace group 
went on a hunger strike to protest the jailing of one of the 
group’s founders, student Oleg Radzinsky, for giving clas- 
ses on works of banned authors. Meanwhile, a group of 
California anti-war activists is organizing to support the 
Moscow group. * * * 

Stephen Sehlossberg of Minneapolis was indicted on 
Sept. 21 for not registering for the draft. The very next 
day, a rally was held to protest both his indictment and;. 
U.S. intervention in Central America and Lebanon. He was 
the 16th nonregistrant to be charged; around 800,000 
have not been indicted. 

jfc sjc $ 

In Nowa Huta, Poland, 1,000 stone-throwing youths 
marched behind a Solidarity banner on Oct. 13, in mem- 
ory of Bogdan Wlosik, a 20-year-old shot dead a year ago 
during pro-Solidarity protests in that steelworking city. 


On Oct. 2 about 7,500 Japanese demonstrators, many of 
them students, protested the visit of a U.S. nuclear air- 
craft carrier to Sasebo, and possible plans to make Sase- 
bo a front-line U.S. nuclear base. 


About 1,000 young demonstrators tried to storm the 
convention of a neo-Nazi party in Fallingbostel, West 
Germany, on Sept. 30. Although police defended the Nazis 
with clubs, dogs, and a water cannon, the youth delayed 
the start of the convention with a blockade; and tore up 
some Nazis’ cars. 


Marxist-Humanist Youth 
Reports and Discussion 

Includes: 

“Chall'enge to the Youth” by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Convention discussion from the Internationalist 
Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee 

TWO BULLETINS for $1.50 

Order from : 

News & Letters. 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 

Rm. 316, Detroit, MI 48211 


But now we see that computers are merely used to lay 
us off en masse. And computers are made into thinkers 
while transforming human power into button pushers. 
Most of us are now either unemployed or in low skilled 
and very low paying jobs. Even computer-trained youth 
are now having trouble finding jobs because the system 
only needs a few programmers. The rest are used to do 
the menial work. Even capitalist economists admit that 
computers' can only generate a 5% employment growth 
during the next decade. Thus, to extract the maximum 
from labor and pay the minimum, the capitalist system of 
production is now using education to create an elite cadre 
of so-called thinkers, that is to say, programmers, and a 
vast number of manual workers with alienating com- 
partmentalized ami “mind dulling’” jobs. 

Youth at the same time are resisting that stratification 
in their own way. While many accuse us of “illiteracy,” 
we detest the present system of education for its boring 
nature and total separation from life. One young Black 
woman told me, “The system of education is so boring 
that students lose their interest and would rather not go to 
school. I used to like Afro-American history when I was in 
high school but now in college, for example at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, they have cut out Black Studies.” In 
this way they warp not the minds of Blacks who know this 
history, but the brains of whites who thereby lose learning 
of a whole continent of freedom struggles and freedom 
thought. 

Many youth are resisting these attempts to deprive 
them of an education. They are creating their own alter- 
natives. I would like to discuss one of these alternatives I 
am involved in in a future article. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — I am an 18-year-old Latina who 
graduated from high school last year. After graduation I 
faced the dim prospect of a college education because of 
many financial troubles at home. 

One day when an army recruiter dropped by the house, 
he sat down with my parents, convinced them that I 
would realize the “American dream” by going into the 
army and they made the necessary arrangements with 
him. None of them even bothered to consult me, and after 
the recruiter was gone, I was told about a ‘“bright future 
in the army.” 

From that moment I felt very miserable and thought, 
why should I perform such slavery to get an “education.” 
The only thing that made me accept the decision was 
poverty. My parents support six children and my going to 
the army would have meant one less burden. But when I 
read the interview with two women army deserters in the- 
News and Letters Youth Bulletin, my doubts about not 
going to the army became certain. 

What struck me in the interview was that “You don’t 
ask ‘why’ in the army.” That was like my own life. After 
that, the first step was to confront my father to tell him 
that I was not going. I also questioned his sexism, “You 
cannot treat me like a piece of property, you cannot dis- 
criminate between me and my brothers. I am a women’s 
liberationist.” Then I said: “I like those who rebel 
against this society, because they want new human relat- 
ionships. I want to be one of them.” 

Of course now, my father thinks I am a “failure.” But I 
know that so far this has been the greatest accomplish- 
ment of my life. 


Solidarity of U.S. protests against Euromissiles 



Detroit marchers protest against Euromissile deploy- 
ment. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — In a show of solidarity with the 
massive demonstrations in Western Europe against the 
stationing of the Euromissiles, 5,000 marched and rallied 
Oct. 22 in the heart of Los Angeles’ nuclear production 
facilities in El Segundo. 

It marked the first time that a major anti-nuclear 
demonstration was held right where some of the largest 
nuclear weapons manufacturers have their headquarters 
and production facilities. Components of the Cruise and 
Pershing II missiles are produced within blocks of where 
the rally was held. 

Whether because of this proximity to the heart of the 
nuclear monster — or because opposition to Reagan’s 
threat of new "conventional” wars overseas has 
grown — we found an intense interest in ideas, especially 
Marxist-Humanist ideas by youth at the rally. The News 
& Letters literature table was thronged the whole after- 
11000, with many youth asking us, “What kind of society 
can we create to stop these missiles from being pro- 
duced?” A number of youth said they wanted the battle 
against the Euromissiles to be focused on El Segundo at 
' the very place where they are produced. 

A civil disobedience action at the Rockwell Internation- 
al plant is scheduled for later in the week, and further 
actions are being planned. 

— News & Letters participant 


San Francisco, Cal. — Some 5,000 anti-war activists 
demonstrated here Oct. 22 against U.S. deployment of 
first strike missiles in Western Europe next month. Be- 
fore marching to the rally, the demonstrators lined 17 
blocks of downtown San Francisco in a “human bill- 
board,” with most carrying signs that opposed deploy- 
ment, many showing their equal opposition to U.S. inter- 
vention in Central America. 

At the rally, instead of standing up front and listening 
to the speakers, nearly all of whom told people to vote in 
upcoming elections, the vast majority crowded around 75 
or so literature tables of anti-nuclear, women’s liberation, 
international solidarity and Left groups. 

One youth I spoke to felt that, “We need more than an 
anti-war movement, because what we need to do is 
change this whole society,” A student from a small town 


outside the city was concerned with how the movement 
could break through its isolation from Blacks and Latinos. 
When Latino farmworkers picketed recently at Inglenook 
Winery, his anti-nuke group went down to the line to sup- 
port them. He and many others had been to the March on 
Washington, held in San Francisco on Aug, 27. 

With most demonstrators feeling that Reagan has every 
intention of going ahead with deployment next month de- 
spite such massive opposition, these were just the kinds of 
serious questions being raised by many other groups at 
the rally as well. 

Two days later about 300 demonstrators went into the 
financial district on a civil disobedience “walking tour” 
stopping at such landmarks as Union Carbide, Boeing and 
United Technologies. Over 60 demonstrators were arrest- 
ed for blocking the doors. 

What was most impressive was the militancy of the 
demonstrators. The youth tied up the whole district for 
three hours and brought many sympathetic remarks from 
the hundreds of people on lunch break. 

— Anti-nuke activist 

• 

Chicago, 111. — Despite a steady cold downpour over 800 
people demonstrated on Oct. 22 against Euromissiles and 
U.S. intervenion in Central America and the Middle East. 
The spirit of the march down Michigan Ave. was exempli- 
fied by a high school youth who wanted to march through 
Water Tower Place, a shopping center geared towards 
rich people, and by marchers singing freedom songs from 
the Civil Rights Movement and banging pots in solidarity 
with the Chilean revolt. 

— N&L participants 


Haig protest at U. of M. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — “I go to bed every night thanking 
God I don’t live in Russia,” former Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig stated to over 1,500 people on Oct. 20, at 
the University of Michigan. An additional 500 people were 
turned away because the audience was spilling into the 
aisles. Haig came to give his views on U.S. foreign policy, 
but spent most of his time trying to belittle the protesters. 

At the speech, many students called out questions to 
Haig, who evaded every question with a sardonic remark. 
One woman asked Haig to explain and defend the de- 
ployment of Cruise missiles in Europe, to which he re- 
plied “Looks won’t get you everywhere my dear.” Ban- 
ners were unfurled with slogans such as, “National 
security is a front for a corrupt self-interest,” and “Feed 
the hungry, not the Pentagon.” 

- Prior to Haig’s speech, students staged a “die-in” ob- 
jecting to Haig’s support of U.S. war policies. Their slo- 
gan was “Peace NOW!" 

Haig stayed at East Quad the most radical dorm on 
campus. There were three university guards in addition 
to his personal guards to protect Haig from the 150 pro- 
testers at the dorm. The students were circling outside of 
his room and telling him to go home. There were also 
shouts of protest against U.S. imperialism and mili- 
tarism. 

— U. of M. activist 
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Down with U.S. imperialism’s unprovoked 
invasion of the sovereign state of Grenada! 


The unprovoked invasion and now occupation of Gre- 
nada by no less than 6,000 U.S. troops, one military 
occupier for each 16 Grenadians, has caused a rising 
storm of protest worldwide. The man whose finger is on 
the nuclear trigger has launched war on a Black Third 
World nation without even a fig leaf of consultation with 
the Organization of American States, his European al- 
lies or Congress. He has barred news reporters from 
covering the invasion and has carefully stage-managed all 
aspects of the news released. He has invaded unsepar- 
ated from his continued wars at home, most especially 
against Black America — witness his firing of three 
members of the U.S, Civil Rights Commission on the 
very day of the invasion. Even the horror of the 200-plus 
dead Marines , in the Beirut bombing did not make him 
skiph beat in his Grenada invasion. plans. Our full 
analysis of the Grenada events, unseparated from Rea- 
gan’s wars at home and the need for a full philosophy 
of revolution, will appear in two forms, as a Political- 
Philosophic Letter by Raya Dunayevskaya, which will 
be available soon and can be ordered from News 
& letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, for 
75<f, and as it will appear in a leading article in our 
next issue. The following are brief reports of protest 
demonstrations that occurred in the days immediately 
following the invasion. 


Berkeley, Cal. — Within hours of Reagan’s announce- 
ment that the U.S. had invaded Grenada some four thou- 
sand protestors poured into the streets of Berkeley. While 
chanting “U.S. out of Grenada Now!" many demonstra- 
tors also carried signs deploring U.S. intervention in Cen- 
• tral America since they are convinced that the invasion is 
an ominous threat aimed at Nicaragua. 

One day later thousands of students packed UC Sproul 
Plaza to hear speeches and demonstrate opposition to the 
invasion. Speakers decried the myth that the U.S. was 
“preserving democracies” and pointed to the U.S. govern- 
ment support for South Africa, Chile and the Philippines. 
They said that the truth' is that Grenada is the testing 
ground for Central America. 

The speaker from the Afro-American Student Associa- 
tion reminded students that it was Reagan who, while 
governor, sent' in the troops at the Berkeley campus and 
now he was sending Third World marines against a Black 
nation. The audience clearly made no separation between 
their opposition to U.S. troops in Grenada, Central 
America and Lebanon. 

Following the speeches students marched to the ROTC 
building to demand ROTC off campus. Earlier in the day 
Marine recruiters hastily postponed their campus re- 
cruitment drive. — Berkeley participant 

• 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — About two thousand very determined 
and revolutionary minded demonstrators marched 
through the streets of Black Brooklyn Oct. 29. The mar- 
chers were mainly Black West Indians but Latin Ameri- 
cans and white Left activists were also present. The most 
spirited of all was the small Nicaraguan contingent. The 
Nicaraguans evidently expect their country to be next. 

Two young Black women brought a hand lettered sign 
reading “Death to Black and white oppressors.” Slogans 
were not limited to withdrawal of the Marines, but called 
for deepening and continuing the revolution. These in- 
cluded “Reagan says intervention, we say liberation,” 
and the popular slogan of the martyr Maurice Bishop’s 
New Jewel Movement, “Forward yes, Backward never!” 

While this demonstration was smaller than the one in 
mid-town, both its location and its composition showed the 
deep revolutionary forces inside Reagan’s America. The 
march wound through the very Brooklyn streets near 
where the Haitian revolutionary Firmin Joseph was re- 
cently assassinated, probably by Duyalier agents, and 
ended in the heart of the nation’s largest Black American 
community, Bedford-Stuyvesant. I have not seen this type 



Million Europeans protest U.S. missiles 


of fist-shaking Black anger mixed with explicit calls for 
revolution in a political demonstration since the days of 
the Black Panther rallies of the i960s. — Kevin A. Barry 


New York, N.Y. — Ten thousand angry New Yorkers 
rallied at the UN the day after the invasion and marched 
across mid-town Manhattan, tying up traffic, while enga- 
ging the crowds on the sidewalk with shouts to get out of 
Grenada. The demonstrators included West Indians and, 
Latin Americans as well as North American Blacks and 
whites, students, union members and even liberals who 
"haven’t demonstrated in a long time. 

Many Grenadians participated in the march, and identi- 
fied the revolution with Maurice Bishop. One carried a 
homemade sign: “Maurice Bishop: Our leader is dead; 
our revolution isn’t!” 

People are really moved and- mad. They kept saying 
“It’s unbelieveable.” The chants demanded Reagan not 
only out of Grenada, but out of the White House. A Salva- 
dorian expressed deep concern that the invasion is but a 
prelude to invading Nicaragua, and said that Reagan is 
declaring war on 30 million Central Americans. The 
speakers at the rally emphasized the reaction at home 
and one said, “Whether Grenada gets on the UN’s 
agenda, its on our agenda. We will stop it even if we have 
to take the Pentagon apart brick by brick.” 

The speakers also belittled the idea that other Caribbean 
countries had requested the invasion. One said, “Reagan 
gave them an offer they couldn’t refuse,” and asked if 
Reagan had bothered to consult the 50 to 60 million people 
of African discent in the U.S. and Caribbean.” There were 
also rallies at Columbia University and City College in 
New York. — Participant 


Of all the massive protests that swept across West 
Europe on Oct. 22 against the planned deployment of 572 
U.S. missiles on European soil — well over one million 
strong by the most conservative estimates — the most 
electrifying were those in West Germany, where most of 
the Pershing II and Cruise missiles are slated to be instal- 
led in December. It was there that hundreds of thousands 
of West Germans created a human chain, a full 70 miles 
long, stretching from one U.S. military base to another. 

In London, 150,000 marched along the Thames in the 
shadow of their Parliament buildings to oppose both 
Thatcher and Reagan and to rally at Hyde Park. In Rome 
100,000 marched past both the U.S. and the Russian em- 
bassies, ending their march with a mock air-raid siren, 
the signal for a massive “die-in” to demonstrate the end 
of humanity if the nuclear arms race between the super- 
powers is not stopped now. In Paris 10,000 demonstrated; 
and in Stockholm 20,000 joined hands to surround the U.S., 
Russian, British and French embassies. 

These demonstrations, moreover, were the climax to a 
full ten days of ever-increasing protests, which had begun 
With several thousand blockading the U.S. Army barracks 
in. BremerhavCn, the port used to land munitions and 
military supplies for southern Germany, and later included 
the blockade of a German military base in Munster. 

WOMEN’S RESISTANCE DAY 

German women declared a special Women’s Resistance 
Day, during which thousands of women in Bonn, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, Cologne and West Berlin pushed baby car- 
riages and beat on frying pans to demand that funds be 
spent, not for arms, but for human services. In Dussel- 
dorf, 1,000 women tried to encircle the Thysen steel works 
which makes cannons and tank parts. 

Despite all the pious claims of Reagan- Weinberger that 
the missiles are being deployed for the “protection” of 
West Europe and only because the NATO countries want 
them, the anti-war movement has been growing ever 
since the 1979 decision by NATO to deploy such missiles. 
Its power is proved not only by the polls that show some 
75% oppose them; and not only by the birth of an actual 
minority party in Germafly, the Greens, which won se- 
veral seats in the March elections and has forced the SED 
(Social Democrats) likewise to move toward the left; but 
in the growth of an anti-war and anti-nuke movement 
globally. It is a movement- that worries all the rulers. 

Whether we consider President Reagan’s so-called 
“disarmament” speech to the United Nations, or the la- 


test pretense at a “build-down” plan (which turns out to 
be one more way to proceed with build-up under the pre- 
text of “arms reduction”), it Is clear that it is the anti- 
nuke, anti-war forces that Reagan is seeking to “dis- 
arm,” while he continues on course with his plans to turn 
out more and more atomic warheads at the fastest pace 
in two decades. 

What pushes the world closer and closer to the brink is 
not only that six nations —’the U.S., Russia, Britain, 
France, China and India — already have 43,000 atomic 
weapons available to destroy us all six times over (of 
which the U.S. has 26,000 and Russia 14,000). Nor is it only 
that in response to Reagan’s drive to deploy the an- 
nounced 572 missiles in West Europe, the Warsaw Pact 
Commander, Marshal Viktor Kulikov, has threatened the 
introduction of new Russian missiles into Eastern Europe, 
to strengthen its current 253 SS 20s, each of which is equip- 
ped with triple warheads. It is that any event in our 
crisis-ridden world can be seized upon to provide the spark 
for a new conflagration, which could lead to the holo- 
caust. 

APPROVAL OF DEFENSE BILL 

All one needs to do is look at the speed with which 
Reagan took advantage of the Korean airliner incident to 
bring Congress to heel and prove that there was truly no 
difference between Republicans and Democrats, no mat- 
ter what their rhetoric, as they rushed to approve a $188 
billion defense bill that gave him every weapon he wanted 
— from the MX missile (obscenely dubbed “Peacekeep- 
er”) to chemical weaponry (which the House is now seek- 
ing to retract). 

The Center for Defense Information, an association of 
retired senior officers who have joined the voices trying 
to head off the race to nuclear destruction, recently re- 
vealed that the Reagan Administration plans to spend no 
less than $450 billion in the next six years on 17,000 new 
atomic weapons. This while funds for every human need 
are cut to the bone. 

Indeed, it is precisely because none can separate the 
insane drive to war from the myriad economic-political- 
social crises U.S. imperialism has exacerbated in every 
aspect of American life — as its tentacles encircle the 
globe from Latin America to South Africa to the Middle 
East — that the thousands who marched in the U.S. in 
solidarity with the West European demonstrators on Oct. 
22 (see in-person reports, p. 11) underscore the revolu- 
tionary potential Qf the global movement, , , , ; 


In Brief ^ 

BELGIUM — A totally spontaneous general strike of pub- 
lic employees created “ten days that shook Belgium”. It 
began when five railwaymen halted the 9:42 train out of 
the gritty steel town of Charleroi on Sept. 9. The reason: a 
rightist government’s latest salary cuts. By noon that day 
all trains out of Charleroi and Liege were halted and by a 
week later, the strikes covered the land. Only then did the 
unions “endorse” it. 

p. * * * 

CHINA — Lin Xiling, the young woman revolutionary 
student so prominent in the 1957 Hundred Flowers move- 
ment against Mao and Deng, has finally been released 
from long terrible years of prison and exile and allowed 
to emigrate to Paris. In 1957, at the age of 21, she stated 
in a speech at Peking University to the cheers of stu- 
dents: “True socialism is highly democratic, but the so- 
cialism we have here is not democratic.” (see Marxism 
and Freedom, pp. 291-92). 

. * * - * 

SPAIN — The social democratic Gonzalez government 
has met opposition from steelworkers at the Sagunto iron 
and steel works. The workers have repeatedly struck and 
occupied the plant to protest the planned lay-offs of half 
the plant’s 4,000 workers. The workers as well as women's 
liberation groups are pressing Gonzalez from the Left at 
the same time that the Church and the military are dog- 
gedly opposing even mild reforms, such as a new abortion 
law only slightly more liberal than the fascist one. 

CANADA — Nearly 70,000 people marched through Van- 
couver, B.C. on Oct. 14 to protest the 9ocial Credit Party 
government’s cuts in Social programs and jobs. Demon- 
strators’ signs said “Let Them Eat Coal”, “Corruption 
. . . That’s the B.C. Spirit”, and “Prepare the General 
Strike.” 

tft * 

AFRICA — The continuing drought threatens mass star- 
vation in sub-Saharan aDd southern Africa, and in Ethiopia 
where the number of children dying is growing each day. 
Over 300,000 people died from hunger in the early ’70s in 
the sub-Sahara, while the West did next to nothing. At 
least four million tons of emergency grain are needed 
now. 





erial invasion and conquest of Grenada 


The three way drive to war: Grenada, endless 
militarization, retrogression on Black rights 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 


As against Reagan’s claim that only when 
he was awakened early Sunday morning, Oct. 
23, with the “urgent request” from some East 
Caribbean countries^ for him to participate in 
an invasion of Grenada did he decide to do so 
— the record shows that it was the U.S. that 
had been urging the invasion “for some 
months.” 1 Indeed, the whole truth shows that, 
from Day One of the bloodless Grenadian 
revolution of 1 979, Reagan had been carrying 

1. See Toronto Globe and Mail, Oct. 29, 1983. Their report also 
refers to a Washington Post report from Jamaica on Oct. 27 which 
reveals that U.S. officials had been urging Caribbean nations “for 
several months” to consider military action against Grenada. 


Montgomery: 
the 1955 
Bus Boycott 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 1955-1983 
Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

December is the 28th anniversary of the beginning of the 
1955 Montgomery Bus Boycott, which marked the beginning of 
the Civil Rights Movement and was also the year Charles 
Denby became editor of News & Letters. Below we reprint 
excerpts from his trip South to join the boycott. They appeared 
first in News & Letters and subsequently in Indignant Heart: 
A Black Worker's Journal. 

I decided to go back to the South when so many new 
developments were taking place among the Blacks follow- 
ing the 1954 Supreme Court decision outlawing school 
segregation and the 1955 murder of the Black youth 
Emmett Till in Mississippi. 

A lot of tension was building up, and nobody knew 
where or when it would break. And on December 5, 1955, 
there wasn’t a soul who thought that when a working 
woman, a seamstress named Rosa Parks, refused to give 
up her seat to a white man on a bus in Montgomery, 
Alabama, that the break had come. Each concrete act 
took everyone by complete surprise, from the refusal by 
Mrs. Parks , to give up her seat to a white man, to the 
response to her arrest and court appearance, to the mass 
demonstrations led by the then unknown Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr., to the Black community running their 
own transportation system. It became Revolution, a word 
none of us ever used referring to an action defying the 
segregated conditions of life in the South. That mass ac- 
tion of revolt was the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 

DISCUSSIONS WITH REV. KING 


During the boycott, I talked with Rev. King, and he told 
me very firmly what had happened . . . “You know — I 
can’t tell you to save my life why Mrs. Parks didn’t move 
back when they told her to. She says she was tired. And I 
believe that; but I also know that she was active in the 
NAACP. ...” 

He went on to say that there had been a few Black 
(continued on page 9) 



on a non-stop propaganda war against that 
revolution led by Maurice Bishop. 

By 1981, when Reagan was solidly in the White House, 
he ordered a practice-run invasion and held actual mili- 
tary maneuvers in the waters off Puerto Rico. AD through 
1982 he extended his venom against the newly-indepen- 
dent Black nation by pressuring international bodies like 
the International Monetary Fund as well as Latin Ameri- 
can states not to trade or show any type of solidarity with 
Grenada. By 1983, the 1981 practice-run off Puerto Rico 
was spelled out as actual invasion of Grenada by U.S. 
imperialism for its East Caribbean stooges. 

As for the critical week following the house-arrest of 
Maurice Bishop, the efforts of the Prime Minister of Bar- 
bados, Tom Adams — who tried to prove that it was the 


East Caribbeans who “invited” Reagan rather than Rea- 
gan who ordered the invitation and gave the exact legal 
formulation for the invitation 2 — turned out to prove the 
exact opposite. Thus, Adams’ revelation that it was Bar- 
bados (though not a member of the OECS — the Or- 
ganization of East Caribbean States) which initiated 
many of the hostile acts against Grenada, and that it was 
Edward Seaga, Prime Minister of Jamaica (not exactly 
an East Caribbean country), who was the most active 
with Adams in the unprovoked intervention, only helped 
! (continued on page 4) 

2. See New York Times, Oct. 27, 1983 report by Stuart Taylor, Jr. 
on State Department spokesman John Hughes’ formulation after 
the event. Taylor rightly concludes: “The Administration has not 
specified who was threatened by whom . . .” 



Special to News & Letters — An eyewitness report from Grenada 


Supporters of Maurice Bishop in Grenada demonstrate to demand his release from house arrest. 

"No Bishop, No Revo., No Work”: the mass 
freeing and army murder of Maurice Bishop 


Carol Green is a health care worker from Canada 
who had been in Grenada since August, 1983. She 
witnessed the overthrow of Bishop and the invasion 
by the United States. Below are excerpts of an in- 
terview News & Letters conducted with her. 

Right from the moment Bishop disappeared people 
were not exactly sure he had been arrested or where 
he was. We really didn’t find out too much except we 
thought that a faction led by Coard had placed him 
under house arrest. Bishop was no longer in control. 

Everyone wanted to hear from Bishop. The thing 
you heard most of all was “Let’s hear Bishop’s side 
of the story. We want to hear him speak.” On Satur- 
day Kenneth Radix tried to lead a demonstration to 
release Bishop. He started to try and rally people in 
the main Market Square where everyone meets if 
there is anything to discuss. But he was arrested, and 
after that people were definitely scared of violence. 
You didn’t hear anything all weekend. It was so 
strange, they just kept playing this apolitical, just 
ridiculous music. 

THE MOVEMENT TO FREE BISHOP 

By Monday people were really concerned that it 
didn’t look like they were going to release Bishop; or 
that there would be an acceptable solution. People 
went to work on Monday, but not much happened. 
People didn’t have their heart in their work. They did 
the minimum that needed to be done. It wasn’t really 
normal. And once going to work they would talk 


about “the situation” as they called it. 

On Tuesday, stndents flooded onto the airport. 
These were high school students, maybe some 
grammar school students, but I am sure they had the 
support of adults. They stopped the flights for be- 
tween two and four hours. What people everywhere 
were chanting was, “No Bishop, No Revo., No 
Work,” and “We want we leader.” This airport is far 
from the capital. Students who lived close to the air- 
port marched onto it, from different high schools in 
the area. 

That night there was a rally in Fountinoy, the fish- 
ing village near the capital where I lived. It was 
really very exciting because people had been looking 
very unhappy and depressed, but they started to pick 
up that night. 

They were in support of Bishop and against Coard. 
Cheers: “No Bishop, No Revo., No Work” and “No 
Coard, No Coard.” I think what happened in the vil- 
lage I lived in was typical of what was happening in 
other small villages. People figured Wednesday was 
the day, and all were getting up for it the night be- 
fore. It went on all evening. 

Wednesday morning I went to Market Square. I 
was there at the start when Unison Whiteman came 
into town. They cleared part of the street and all 
lined up in a line. They started off with some cheers. 
Whiteman made a little speech. He said they were 
going to get Bishop released. They had a few pla- 
(continued on page 5) 
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WOMAN U SEASON 


Dear Sisters, 

I wanted to write on last month’s column on “Rich’s 
Feminist Dialogue’’ because I disagreed so completely 
with Michelle Landau’s interpretation. I did not agree 
that Rich does not capitulate “to any uncritical Third 
Worldism or anti-feminist tendency.’’ That’s exactly what 
she does do and in a most condescending and elitist way. 

When I read Rich’s article in Off Our Backs, I thought 
to myself, how sickening, Rich sounds just like what the 
Left used to say to us women’s liberationists during the 
anti-Vietnam war years. Then we were asked, “How can 
you demonstrate against beauty pageants and fight for 
abortion (a fight which always meant and still means, the 
right to control our own bodies!) when our brothers, sons, 
and husbands are dying in Vietnam?” 

In 1963, Rich, in excusing Nicaragua’s oppressive abor- 
tion laws, writes: “In a society born in poverty, menaced 
from without, the priority at this moment is life itself, and 
the protection of revolution which spells hope after de- 
cades of terror and deprivation.” 

RICH’S IMPOSED PRIORITIES 

I feel brave taking on this sentence because it sounds so 
noble — who could argue with her? But it made me fu- 
rious! Here is a woman who in the previous sentence 
says, “I trust such (revolutionary Nicaraguan) women to 
set their own priorities.” And yet in the very next sentence 
she tells us what is “the priority” and she makes the 
separation between the “protection of revolution” and 
women’s right to control our own bodies. Rich is so con- 
cerned with the “protection of life itself” — as if that only 
means fighting the counter-revolution from without — 
that we must ask ourselves what it means for Nicaragua, 
four years after revolution, to have a law that is so awful 
that abortion is only legal if the woman’s life is in danger 

Women’s liberation and 
revolution in Guatemala 

Editor’s Note: Victoria Alvarez, a 21-year-old Quiche 
Indian from Guatemala recently spoke in Chicago on 
the position of women in her country and her develop- 
ment and activity in the ongoing revolutionary move- 
ment. The following are excerpts from her talk and from 
an interview with News & Letters. 

I am one of the few Indian women to have the oppor- 
tunity to learn Spanish. In spite of the fact that I speak 
Spanish quite well, in Guatemala I was the victim of 
double discrimination: as a woman and as an Indian. 

The terrible repression unleashed by the government in 
the 1980s made me commit myselt to the struggle of my 
people. At the beginning of June, 1981, our family had to 
abandon our town, our house, our people, our friends, 
everything. Worst of all, the members of my family be- 
came refugees inside our country. I don’t know where to 
find them or how they are. 

My mother was working among the people both on nu- 
trition and sewing and also for women’s equality. This got 
her into much trouble both with the rich people and with 
the men in the villages — many of whom became her 
enemy. According to tradition, women should be in the 
house and caring for the children. Many people were 
scandalized when my mother first spoke in public because 
they said that is the man’s work. But the old mind set is 
breaking up. 

The idea of revolutionary struggle was not born in a 
moment. Women were trying to make gains as women, 
just like the factory workers or peasants were doing from 
their particular perspective. But the army labeled all of 
this “communism.” This is how we as women came to 
see that we have to get rid of what affects us all, as well 
as our particular oppression, It is important to see that 
women could not struggle side by side with the men if it 
were not for our political development side by side with 
men. _ 

It would be simplistic to say that there is now real unity 
between peasants and city dwellers, men and women, 
Indian and Ladino. The enemy knows of these differences 
and tries to exploit them. There are a lot of things that 
need to be overcome, but in the process of our struggle 
they are being dealt with. 

The new regime means nothing better for us. There are 
many reasons for the coup. Montt’s policies brought out 
the many contradictions within the bourgeoisie and ac- 
tually thwarted the U.S. desire to intervene militarily. 
But it was not just internal contradictions that caused the 

>up. Montt’s proclamation of victory in 1982 (meaning 
wiping out the revolutionary forces) failed and he lost 
credibility. In this sense, the continuation of the people’s 
struggle provoked the coup. 

Now the effort of our government and the U.S. is to beat 
down the grass roots organizations. The house-to-house 
raids, murders, saturation bombing of the villages and 
•fche effort to wipe out-entire sections .of the country .attests 
to the fact that the people’s grass roots work, continues to 
move forward. 


Philosophy critical 
to ‘feminist dialogue’ 

and even then consent must be given by the man! 

The same issue that contains Rich’s article also has one 
called “Nicaraguan Women” by Jennifer Hull. There we 
learn from Maria Torres, the director of Children’s Hospi- 
tal in Valex Pais, Nicaragua, that illegal abortions are one 
of the three major causes of maternal death in Nicaragua 
(along with toxemia and hemorrhage). According to Tor- 
res, Children’s Hospital sees one or two self-induced abor- 
tions a day. The article goes on to quote the authors of 
Sweet Ramparts: Women in Revolutionary Nicaragua 
who “note that one hospital in the capital city of Mana-„ 
gua admits an average of ten women a day as a result of 
illegal abortions.” 

What also made me angry at Rich, and why I used the 
word “elitist” at the beginning of my letter, is her com- 
ment that one must “begin” (another one of Rich’s im- 
posed priorities) by “feeding the hungry so that they have 
the energy to think about what they want beyond food.” 
Who exactly does she think made that revolution? The 
well fed? It was mostly women and youth, most of them 
hungry, all of whom could still think. 

This attitude of Rich’s is nothing new. As far back as 
1976 when she wrote Of Women Born her elitist attitude to 
poor and working women was revealed. There she stated 
that they “are far too preoccupied with the immediate 
effects of patriarchy on their lives ... to demand any- 
thing . . .” That book is very revealing of Rich’s view of 
women as non-thinkers. She sees women as mindless vic- 
tims whose only “transformative — active powerful’-’ di- 
mension is'their wombs. (See my review, N&L, Jan. -Feb., 
1977) 

WHAT IS ‘SERIOUS DIALOGUE’? 

What all this brings into question in my mind is where 
Landau talks of Rich’s “serious call for a feminist dia- 
logue on the relationship between feminism and revolu- 
tion.” But what do we mean by “serious”? Shouldn’t our 
concept of “serious feminist dialogue” include a discus- 
sion of philosophy, of theory of revolution? Didn’t we, as 
Marxist-Humanists, raise philosophy as our distinguishing 
mark and single out the Women’s Liberation Movement 
as exposing that revolution without a philosophy of revo- 
lution leads only to “focoism” or other shortcuts that 
wind up tailending Russia or some other state power but 
never getting us to freedom? 

What is most unserious is to bury the demand of women 
to control our own bodies as if that isn’t a priority simul- 
taneously with feeding the hungry and fighting U.S. im- 
perialism. If we are talking of revolution in permanence, 
of the fact that women’s fight for full freedom has always 
deepened the concept of how total revolution has to be- 
come, then we can’t stop at white U.S. liberal guilt, as 
Rich does, but delve deeply into what women as revolu- 
tionary Reason really means, right in the process of revo- 
lution itself. — Terry Moon 

• 

To our readers 

The column above represents a very different view- 
point from that printed in last month’s N&L. The con- 
trast sparked a discussion on the focus and direction of 
our Woman as Reason column, in which we invite our 
readers to participate. The very title "Woman as Rea- 
son” means to us that it is philosophy that is decisive 
for the direction of the Women’s Liberation Movement. 
We feel that women as far away as Bihar, India (see the 
letter from a feminist there, p. 6) are joining us in this 
search for answers to the questions crucial to our strug- 
gle. Your comments and suggestions are invited as we 
continue to work out how we can make this page a 
forum for working out a new direction. 

Child support and sexism 

Salt Lake City, UT. — In the U.S, 95% of the people on 
welfare are women and children. In the majority of cases, 
after a divorce, fathers abandon their parental role and 
leave single mothers and their children without financial 
support. Since women make only 59% of what men earn 
in this country, and since the entire burden of financial 
support for the children usually falls to the mother, we 
are witnessing the phenomenon called the “feminization 
of poverty.” 

Yet some so-called advocacy groups insist that child 
support is not a women’s issue. Whenever I present the 
situation using the terms “mother” and “father,” I am 
told I am using sexist language and am pressed to use 
terms like “absent parent” to protect the man’s rights. 

This is a method of sweeping the issue of sexism under 
the carpet. Those who would restrict their language to 
genderless terms would deny the sexist element in the 
child support problem. They would use the principle of 
nonsexist language against women to make it look as if 
sexism does not exist. On the contrary, it does exist and 
will take a total uprooting of the old relationships between 
men and women to enable, both men and women to freely 
take responsibility for nurturing children — Susan Jones 


In Harare, Zimbabwe, soldiers and police have outraged 
hundreds by waging a “prostitution crackdown” in which 
they have seized and harassed women in theaters, 
supermarkets, hotels and homes. Over 800 women have 
been detained in raids which began Oct. 28, and hundreds 
of angry men have had to produce marriage certificates 
to obtain their wives’ release. No men were reported ar- 
rested. 

» # % * 

Planned Parenthood of Salt Lake City, Utah, filed a law- 
suit on behalf of four teen-aged women who objected to a 
practice requiring all youth who seek contraceptive coun- 
seling to notify their parents. On Nov. 16, a federal dis- 
trict judge ruled to block $500,000 in federal funds unless 
the practice is stopped. 

.; . 7 * 7 * * 

In Jerusalem on Oct. 12, participants in the Interna- 
tional Symposium on Rural Society in the Middle East 
condemned the Israeli government’s deportation of Ms. 
Anne Scott who had worked at Bir Zeit University from 
1979-1982, When she filed a complaint against two Israeli 
women soldiers who had beaten her when she accompan- 
ied two Arab students who had been summoned by au- 
thorities. In a letter to the Jerusalem Post, her supporters 
called the deportation “a serious infringement on acade- 
mic freedom and a violation of individual rights.” 

Information from Israeleft 

H- * * 

Tijuana, Mexico — Women from Xochiquetzal, a new 
women’s collective, held a joint meeting recently with 
U.S. feminists from the San Diego Center for Women’s 
Studies and Services, and from Womancare, a health cen- 
ter. Members of Xochiquetzal plan a center to serve all 
Tijuana women regardless of class, politics, or profession 
and to set up guarderias (child care centers) which are 
urgently needed. 

Information from The Longest Revolution 

‘Women in Struggle . 
Making the connections’ 

New York, N.Y. — Some 600 feminists crammed a 
meeting entitled “Women in Struggle: Seneca, Medgar 
Evers, Nicaragua — Making the Connections,” held Oct. 
28, three days after the invasion of Grenada. Sponsored 
by the feminist cultural magazine. Ikon, it brought toge- 
ther women from the feminist peace movement, Black 
women students and teachers from the struggle at Med- 
gar Evers College, and speakers on Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala and El Salvador. 

The Medgar Evers speakers made powerful analogies 
between the position of their central Brooklyn school as 
the poor step-child of the City University system, and U.S. 
imperialism abroad. Sharon Smith, a senior who had 
taken part in last year’s 102-day sit-in against the racist 
administration of the college. (See June, 1982 N&L), de- 
scribed the students as “agitating against mis-education, 
bad housing, colonialism and racism, together.” 

Zala Chandler, a professor, introduced the many Black 
women writers and teachers in the audience, including 
Audre Lorde, Gloria Joseph, and several Medgar Evers 
professors. But she didn’t say a word about the fact that 
some of the women are also leading feminists. None of 
■ the three Medgar Evers speakers attempted to present 
Black feminism — or any theoretical perspectives — to 
the mostly white feminist audience. 

Karen Brown, who spoke on the Seneca women’s peace 
camp, presented questions of how the feminist peace 
movement can deepen its perspectives, not only, for the 
purpose of “outreach,” but to transform itself. She was 
critical of the movement for continuously promising to 
address issues of racism, classism, separatism and, 
homophobia, but always doing too little too late and only 
“in the course of” planning actions. She questioned 
nonviolence as a philosophy and wondered “who we are 
leaving out” by assuming pacifism’s moral superiority. 

Her desire to shake up the peace movement’s tendency 
toward a single, anti-nuclear outlook was underscored by 
the next speakers. Sylvia Sandoval of the Salvadoran 
women’s movement, AMES, pointed out that conventional 
warfare is slaughtering the people of her country right 
now. 

What was accomplished by the gathering? Did the 
feminists’ cheers for the Black and Third World speakers 
mean that feminists will join their struggles, or reassess 
their own movement’s attempts to involve Third World 
women? Did the lack of discussion of a philosophy of 
liberation doom the attempt at “making connections,” or 
did the large turn-out mean the U.S. women’s movement 
is seriously looking for world-wide revolutionary thought 
as-activiiyi?-* » ** *»» ».*.* *-> #.« „ . 

— Anne Jaclard 
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Labor battles on Greyhound picket lines 


As we go to press the Greyhound strikers have rejected 
the latest company offer , 9,181 to 325, by an overwhelm- 
ing 97%. 

Detroit, Mich — Wednesday, Nov. 16 was the day class 
struggle came back in force in the U S. In city after city, 
from Seattle on the West Coast to Boston on the East 
Coast and dozens of cities in between, strikers at Grey- 
hound, members of Amalgamated Transit Union and 
their supporters were out in force on the picket line 
against the first day of Greyhound’s union busting, con- 
K cessions contract. 

Here in Detroit some 250 of us were on the line at the 
' downtown terminal shouting “No scabs, No way” as 
Greyhound first brought in four buses an<t then tried to 
get the first two out even though they had hardly any 
passengers. Our line was strong and it was only with the. 
help of dozens of pushing and shoving Detroit city cops 
that any buses got in or out.Pickets were knocked to the 

§ round, with nine arrests in one of the sharpest clashes 
etween police and strikers in Detroit in a decade. 
Because this strike is on the local news and in the 
newspapers throughout the country, it is perhaps a water- 
shed in working people’s fight against concessions and 
union busting contracts. Corporations are hoping that it 
will be the PATCO strike of private industry. Both the 
bosses and the workers are watching the development to 
see whether labor can win, and begin a new offensive 
against Reaganomics and the bosses. All out on the Grey- 
hound picket line! 

• 

New York, N.Y. — On the eve of Thanksgiving Day 
2,000 workers converged on the Port Authority Bus ter- 
, minal for a spirited rally in support of the striking Grey- 
hound workers. 

Then we all marched into the terminal, completely 
jamming the area in front of the Greyhound ticket coun- 
ter. Yelling at the scabs and chanting, “Stop the buses,” 
“They say give back, we say fight back.” There was 
thunderous cheering when Greyhound had to shut down 
p* the counter and pull the gates around it. 

The shame of it was the union leaders were so quick to 
lead us outside and disband the demonstration. Workers 
were saying, Let’s go downstairs, that is where the buses 
are. But the leaders didn’t do anything with all that power 
and anger except dissipate it. 

Transit workers, teachers, hospital workers, garment 
workers, public employees, teamsters, electrical workers 
and office workers were all at the demonstration, includ- 
ing many Black workers taking the lead in the chants. 

One electrician said, “The ATU is a different kind of 
union. It is willing to appeal to the ranks of other unions. 
Maybe this will be a turning point.” Transit workers were 
convinced that their union was going to be next. 

One of the ATU pickets who had 15 years in said, “this 
rally is good, but a one shot rally doesn’t do it. We need to 
keep this up every day — we need to stop the buses.” 


Oakland, Cal. — Greyhound forced this strike. All of a 
sudden, out of nowhere they wanted us to work for $5.95, 
half of what we make. Now they have reconsidered and 
want to take away 9.5% from our wages, pay only part of 
our hospitalization, take away four paid holidays. They 
want to hire part-time help and have split shifts. 

The president of Greyhound is making over $500,000 and 
sitting back making decisions about me who doesn’t make 
anything. When Greyhound bought Armour he got rid of 
the crew that was working there, brought in non-union 
workers and then sold the company. I watched what hap- 
pened to those people at Continental Airlines, then the 
next thing I know I’m one of them. 

There is so much that we suffered through to hold this 
job. When I first started here I used to work eight hours, 
go home, and they’d call me back after four hours to 
come in and work eight more hours. I’m not going to let 
anybody take my job. I understand what it means to be 
out of work, but you can’t just let someone come in and 
take your job. 
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Two events 
labor can 
build on 


Strikers baiting the first scab bus out of Minneapolis. 

Chicago, 111. — “For years we couldn’t get the company 
to put up any gates so that our cars wouldn’t get broken 
into while we were at work. Now that we are on strike the 
company has finally put up gates, only it is to keep us 
from getting in.” So spoke a striking Greyhound worker 
at the Chicago bus maintenance yard. Drivers, clerks, 
mechanics, bus cleaners and others, members of the 
ATU, are on strike across the country. 

Greyhound has caught the concession contract spirit, 
despite quarterly profits of well into the millions. The 
company is demanding cuts of around 17% in wages, 
changes in the health insurance and decreases in the 
number of paid holidays and the amount of vacation time. 
In addition they want the right to impose split shifts, to 
hire new workers at lower wage scale’s and to bring in 
unlimited numbers of part-time workers at lower wages 
and with no fringe benefits. 

What is most galling to many, however, is the arro- 
gance of the company in planning to dismiss workers who 
have ten, twenty or more years in, if they don’t accept 
Greyhound’s terms. One worker told us of a management 
meeting held well before the strike where the order came 
down to the supervisors to dismiss workers who don’t 
notify the company of their intention to return to work. 
This before anyone was even on strike. 

But the strikers, women and men, joined the workers 
from the Chicago Transit Authority, remain on the pic- 
ket line. “Here we build this company up, and now they 
are just showing us a dead end. They are treating us like 
a stepchild. We aren’t going on the plantation for them.” 

Bureaucrats face distrust 

by Felix Martin 

The overwhelming vote by striking UAW members to 
reject a contract offer from McDonnell Douglas this month 
— and the slim majority of machinists who voted to ac- 
cept a similar package — shows the extent to which 
workers are beginning to fight against the whole wave of 
concessions and give-backs that management and union 
leadership have been trying to stuff down their throats. 

The offer to the McDonnell Douglas workers called for 
pay hikes to go only to the higher-paid skilled workers. 
That’s why the workers came out in such numbers to vote 
it down. But what was surprising was how the higher-paid 
machinists only voted 1277 to 1237 to accept the contract. 

Workers are saying that even the skilled are seeing that 
management’s effort to get more and more concessions 
from the lower-paid, unskilled workers in the long run 
doesn’t work to their interest. No matter how good a 
contract the UAW may think they negotiated, that vote by 
the machinists spells trouble for McDonnell Douglas. 

In vote after vote nationwide, workers have been show- 
ing that they won’t accept the propaganda about their 
need to “sacrifice” anymore. This was shown in the 
Teamsters vote in September when over 80 percent of the 
workers voted down a master contract that would have 
let trucking firms pay lower wages to drivers recalled 
from lay-on. 

The wave of givebacks and cutbacks has rippled 
through the entire working class, from the most skilled to 
the most unskilled. It has reached the point where work- 
ers say they can’t make a living anymore. 

One unemployed worker who used to work in rubber 
told me, “I have had five different jobs in the past three 
years, none that paid enough to support my family. I 
blame the union equally as much as I blame capitalism 
because the leadership has become part of the corpora- 
tions. 

If airline pilots earning $80,000 a year can be forced to 
cut their wages in half, then even the most skilled work- 
ers aren't safe. They will begin to see that the years of 
depending on the union bureaucracy to defend the inter- 
ests of the workers are over. . 

I agree with what John Marcotte said in the October 
issue of News & Letters, that we don't yet know what new 
way workers will find to confront the capitalists. But what 
is becoming clearer each day is that workers are more 
and more willing to vote their own way in the face of their 
leadership’s call for more concessions, and this could 
prove to be the beginning of something that would shake 
this nation. 


by John Marcotte 

Two of the most important events in the labor movement 
for today are the Twinsburg, Ohio Chrysler strike and the 
Teamster rank-and-file’s overwhelming rejection of Jac- 1 
kie Presser’s concessions deal with the trucking compan- 
ies. The Twinsburg strike, the first and only U.S. auto 
strike during these recent years of concessions, was 
against working conditions, health and safety, speed-up 
and forced overtime. 

It both exposed the planners’ lies that Automation and 
robots eliminate the dangerous and unpleasant work for 
the worker, and proved once again that you cannot evade 
that central conflict, the capital/labor relation at the point 
of production, spelled out as inhuman working conditions 
and workers’ revolt against it. 

The Teamsters rejected the proposed “relief rider” to 
the National Master Freight Agreement that would have 
let companies call back laid-off workers at wages cut up 
to 33% and without cost of living or sick pay or “past 
practice” protection. Jt is so important because its nearly 
90% “No” vote is a resounding slap in the face to never- 
elected president Presser. 

Likewise at GM’s Packard Electric Division in Warren, 
Ohio, workers not only overwhelmingly rejected a propo- 
sal to cut new hires’ wages by two-thirds but went on to 
vote out all but one member of the entire exec, and bar- 
gaining committee of Local 717, IUE. 

As these labor battles intensify, the management class 
has revived the wholesale use of scabs to break strikes. 
Greyhound is the test now of the labor movement, where 
management immediately advertised for over 20,000 ap- 
plicants to replace workers striking against concessions. 
At Iowa Beef, Phelps Dodge copper in Arizona, and Con- 
tinental Airlines, the use of scabs has become more and 
more the rule ever since Reagan both fired PATCO air 
controllers and let unemployment rise to levels not seen 
since the Great Depression. 

What workers are saying in their growing opposition to 
concessions is that concessions don’t save jobs but are a 
vicious cycle of workers underbidding each other, locally, 
nationally and internationally, which worsens everyone’s 
conditions. As opposed to concessions, labor solidarity be- 
gins with fighting our own fight here at home, and with 
stopping Reagan’s sending the marines to make the world 
safe for sweatshops overseas. 

Union Tank workers on 
strike over wage cuts 

East Chicago, Ind. — Two hundred sixty workers, 
members of the Boilermakers union, have been on strike 
since mid-August against Union Tank, which builds rail- 
road cars. The company is threatening to permanently 
close its Indiana faculty unless workers agree to conces- 
sions, including cuts in pay, benefits, holidays and vaca- 
tions amounting to $2.03 per hour. 

Hie workers knew they were in for trouble when the 
new owners of the company, the Marmon Group, imme- 
diately cut costs in the office. A striker said, “Even 
though they made millions last year, the company says 
they need concessions to stay competitive.” 

Union Tank strikers have resisted agreeing to any cuts, 
even though they are surviving on $55 per week for picket 
duty. They are ineligible for food stamps or any other 
assistance due to a recent law passed in Indiana. 

The strike has stopped production at the Indiana plant, 
but tank cars are still being built at a non-union shop in 
Louisiana. And although striking workers have attempted 
to stop trucks from picking up shipments, each time the 
company calls, the police force the pickets to move. 

A worker said, “The way it is now with a lot of little 
unions, there’s no way to fight. The workers are all going 
to have to stick together and have one big organization, 
like in Poland. Where could they move the plant then?” 

- Strike supporters 


As philosophy finds its material weapons in 
the^ proletariat, so the proletariat finds its 
spiritual weapons in philosophy. And once the 
lightning of thought has squarely struck this 
ingenuous soil of the people the emancipation of 
the Germans into human beings will take 
place. Karl Marx, 1843 
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The three way drive to war: Grenada, endless 


(continued from page 1) 

to reveal the true situation — that there was no unanimity 
among the seven members of the OECS on the question of 
the invasion. And, since unanimity is what the OECS 
charter requires if any act of intervention is to be under- 
taken, a different route had to be fabricated. 

The first attempt to circumvent that principle was to go 
to thd 13-member Caribbean Community economic 
organization (CARICOM). But here, too, they found that 
George Chambers, Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
Chairman of CARICOM, was opposed to any invasion of 
Grenada. When Chambers called for a meeting of 
CARICOM at Port of Spain, Trinidad, Tom Adams in- 
formed him that he could not come since the East Carib- 
bean countries were meeting with him in Barbados right 
then — Friday, Oct. 21. That meeting, indeed, continued 
until the early hours of the morning of Saturday, Oct. 22. 

Here is the way the events unfolded after Maurice Bi- 
shop was put under house arrest: Adams says he had 
heard of the arrest on Oct. 14 and that the following day, 
Saturday, Oct. 15, a Barbadian military official “reported 
to me that he had been tentatively approached by a U.S. 
official about the prospect of rescuing Maurice Bishop 
from his captors and had been made an offer of trans- 
port.”' 

A genuine rescue mission was undertaken, however, not 
by those stooges, but by the Grenadian masses who began 
demonstrations for Bishop’s release. The actual freeing of 
Bishop from house arrest occurred Oct. 19. That was also 
when, tragically, the first act of counter-revolution from 
within the ruling party occurred, as General Hudson Aus- 
tin, who was heading the military coup against Bishop, 
fired on the people surrounding the fort where they had 
escorted Bishop. 4 It ended in the brutal murder of Bishop 
and a still unknown number of revolutionaries, who had 
allied with him. 

Obviously, Wednesday, Oct. 19, was the date that in- 
spired Reagan to begin concretizing bis plans for outright 
invasion of Grenada. He ordered the ships carrying 1600 
marines bound for the Middle East to change course to 
the Caribbean. He also asked his Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
work out a “contingency” plan for the invasion. 

THE LIES BEGIN 

Oct. 19 was also the day Reagan held a press confer- 
ence. Since no one there knew about any planned inva- 
sion, no questions were asked about that. What was raised 
was what seemed to have no connection with any of these 
events — a bill to make Rev. Martin Luther King’s birth- 
day a national holiday. Though Reagan knew that, for 
narrow political election reasons, he would be compelled 
to sign that Bill, he took the occasion to shower praises on 
Senator Jesse Helms, who had unleashed a scurrilous at- 
tack against Rev. King as he filibustered against that 
resolution. 

The press seemed Aghast at the idea that Reagan chose 
that day to speak of the “integrity” of Sen. Helms. But 
then they knew nothing of the planned invasion of a tiny 
Black nation. They would soon be just as aghast at the 
“bad timing” of Reagan who, on Oct. 25, the very day of 
the invasion, would announce his firing of three Civil 
Rights Commissioners who were critical of his stand on 
civil rights for Blacks and Latinos. 

The relationship between these seemingly unconnected 
events, which have a logic all their own, will emerge as 
we continue with the necessary exposure of the countless 
lies this fork-tongued President uttered as he embarked 
on Oct. 19 for a “vacation” — in a lily-white Georgia 
mansion complete with golf course — where he would 
stay until Oct. 23. 

Whatever the shadings of views and precise times and 
dates given in t he chronologies cited by either Tom 

3. See “Barbadian Leader Describes Disputes and Confusion in 
Arranging Invasion”, by James Feron, in New York Times, Oct. 
28, 1983. 

4. See moving report from St. George’s by a nurse who was eye- 
witness to the last hours of Maurice Bishop, in New York Times, 
Nov. 11, 1983. She quotes Bishop, just before he was captured: 
“My God, my God. They have turned the guns against the peo- 
ple.” See also eye-witness report special to N&L, page 1. 

5. The New York Times of Oct. 26, 1983 carries a transcript of 
Shultz’s Oct. 25 news conference on the invasion. 
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Adams of Barbados, or George Shultz of the State De- 
partment* — or the press, which could only repeat official 
Pentagon releases since a total blackout was imposed on 
the “free, independent, U.S. press” — what is beyond any 
doubt is this: 

1) U.S. imperialist plotting began from the moment of 
Bishop’s house arrest; and 2) by the time of his brutal 
murder, Reagan (far from having any interest in “rescu- 
ing” Bishop, whom he had refused even to see in 
Washington, D.C. when Bishop was there in June) was 
bent on outright invasion. 

With the aid of the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s “contingency 
plan”, all this was being spelled out for Reagan’s very 
select, very few top aides — and, in bite-size morsels, for 
his East Caribbean stooges. No others were consulted — 
neither Congress, nor the Organization of American 
States (OAS), nor his NATO allies, including Great Bri- 
tain, although Grenada is part of the British Common- 
wealth, ceremonially run by the “Queen’s representa- 
tive.” Quite the contrary. The very first of Reagan’s dou- 
ble-crossing of his allies was his conspiracy to use that 
“Queen’s representative as Governor-General”, Sir Paul 
Scoon, as the figleaf of “legitimacy.” 

Clearly, Reagan is adept at dreaming up the most 
nightmarish of counter-revolutions, whether he is in bed 
at the Write House, or on horseback on his Western 
ranch, or on a lily-white golf course in Georgia. As it 
turned out, the secrecy of his golf-course conspiracies was 
enhanced not only by the fact that he was “on vacation” 
but by the accidental gate-crashing of an unemployed dis- 
turbed man that Saturday, ‘ Oct. 22, which naturally 
enough diverted everyone’s attention to that bizarre 
event. 

On Sunday, Oct. 23 (the day Reagan acknowledges he 
was “awakened early”), we heard nothing about the con- 
spiracies hatched on Grenada, but about the shocking, 
savage massacre of over 200 U.S. marines in Lebanon. 
We were not told that this did not for one moment divert 
Reagan from those preparations for the invasion of tiny 
Grenada. On the contrary, what the TV showed was a 
shocked and mourning Reagan, supposedly overcome by 
the terrorist aet in Beirut and the total destruction of the 
marine headquarters. 

The impression given was that President Reagan had 
rushed back from his vacation the minute he heard of the 
carnage in order to meet with his chief advisers about 
what to do in the Middle East. In fact, what he was 
rushing back for was to complete his preparations for the 
invasion and affix his signature as soon as his Caribbean 
stooges had confirmed his formulation of the reason for 
the invasion. The politics of capitalist-imperialism have 
obviously taught this B-movie actor what professional act- 
ing couldn’t — how to give an Oscar-caliber portrayal of a 
grief-stricken man. 

While the American people still knew nothing of the 
invasion to come two days later with the pre-dawn land- 
ings on Tuesday, Oct. 25, the Caribbean press was al- 
ready announcing it and Grenadian radio was warning 
the Grenadian people of the attack. We now have learned 
that it was under cover of darkness late Sunday and early 
Monday that two small teams of Seals had begun to scout 
the island.* 

6. It is first today, Nov. 14, 1983 that the New York Times, in two 
front page articles reveals that a scouting party had, in fact, 
already landed on Grenada on Oct. 23. 


Sen. Cranston summed it up well, when he heard of the 
invasion: “We have a trigger-happy president who has 
recklessly landed the U.S. in two civil wars, and his poli- 
cies threaten to land us in a third in El Salvador, and 
possibly a fourth in Nicaragua.” 

THE LIES MULTIPLY 

The logic of a new series of lies begins with what Rea- 
gan said was the reason for the invasion on Oct. 25: 
“First, of overriding importance, to protect innocent 
lives, including up to 1000 Americans whose personal 
safety is, of course, my paramount concern.” 

Reagan never stopped repeating that they got there 
“just in time.” But what it was they got there for “just in 
time” kept changing. While the Chancellor of the Medical 
School, whose students Reagan was supposed to be “sav- 
ing”, was still saying that those students’ lives were not 
in danger’, the “just in time” changed to being “just in 
time” to keep Grenada from becoming a “Soviet-Cuban 
colony being readied to export terrorism and Com- 
munism.” Toward that end came the claim of a highly 
inflated number of Cubans who turned out to be, in the 
words of the Pentagon liar. Admiral Wesley L. McDonald, 
“well trained professional soldiers impersonating con- 
struction workers.” 

As some of the fabrications of the U.S. were exposed by 
Cuba, the State Department was forced to acknowledge 
that, far from McDonald’s inflated figure of 1,100 Cubans 
on Grenada, Cuba was not only right in its figure of a 
total of 784 Cuban construction workers, doctors, teachers 
and a few military personnel, but the U.S. authorities 
verified that hardly more than 100 of the Cubans were 
“combatants.” 

Here is how New York Times reporter Stuart Taylor, 
Jr. summarized the situation: “Over three days, the 
Pentagon estimate of Cuban fighters who met the invad- 
ing forces seems to have plunged from more than 1,000 to 
fewer than 200, including an estimated 30 to 70 Cubans 
who were killed.” The very title of his Nov. 6 article 
shows the extent of the lying: “In Wake of Invasion, 
Much Official Misinformation by U.S. Comes to Light.” 

The lies kept mounting nevertheless, whether it be the 
fact that, despite the claim that Americans had to be 
“rescued”, the U.S. had assurances of safe transportation 
for all and that four planes had departed on the very day 
the U.S. claimed the airport was closed;* or whether it be 
the fake reason given for the press blackout, when in 
truth, the muzzling of the press was not a matter only of 
military censorship but of unbridled political censorship; 
or whether it be the secret documents that supposedly 
prove “mili tariza tion” of Grenada, which turned out to be 
an agreement by Cuba to provide all of 27 military advi- 
sers. 

The lies that kept emanating from the White House, the 
State Department, the Pentagon — before and after tile 
occupation — have a logic of their own. Inexorably they 
flow out of the Big Lie — Reagan’s attempt to hide the 
relentless drive for a Pax Americana under the euphe- 
mism of “democracy.” 

The ideology of U.S. imperialist global counter-revo- 
lution is nothing other than the Brezhnev Doctrine, Rea- 
gan-style. 

THE REAGAN-STYLE OF THE 
BREZHNEV DOCTRINE REVEALS 
ITS ANTI-BLACK NATURE 

Just as Reagan’s retrogressionism in the U.S. has al- 
ways had an anti-Black bias, so his imperialism is turning 
the clock backward to neo-colonialism with that same 
coloration. It is this which poured out during the week of 
the invasion, right at home. 9 

The present state of retrogression in the U.S. has also 
revealed once more that there is no difference between 
Democrats and Republicans. For one single moment, 
Speaker Tip O’Neill sounded as if he was with those who 
opposed the invasion of a tiny Black nation by the nuclear 
superpower, the U.S. Then he sent a Congressional so-cal- 
led “Fact Finding” mission to Grenada — which returned 
to endorse the invasion. It was not a unanimous conclu- 
sion, but the Minority Report (made by the Black Con- 
gressmen Dellums and Stokes, and endorsed by the entire 
Congressional Black Caucus) was hardly given equal 
time. Not only did these Congressmen oppose the inva- 
sion, they testified to the fact that the U.S. forces “are 
engaging in illegal searches and seizures of people and 
homes as well as still weeding out members of the popu- 
lation for seculrity or political reasons.” 

Here is how Congressman Dellums summed up his 
fact-finding: “As an American citizen, I was appalled by 
the U.S. invasion of Grenada, which I considered an un- 
(continued on page 5) 

7. Not only is this what the Chancellor, Charles Modica, reported 
before he was brainwashed, but the full story was revealed by 
the Vice Chancellor. See “Was the U.S. Invasion Necessary?” by 
Dr. Peter G. Bourne, his son, in Los Angeles Ttmes, Nov. 6, 1983. 

8. See report in New York Times, Oct. 29, 1983: “Ex-U.S. Official 
Cites Ease in Leaving Grenada Day Before Invasion”, on inter- 
view with Robert J. Myers, the retired chief actuary for the 
American Social Security system, who had been in Grenada since 
Oct. 13 and had left on one of those planes. 

9. See Editorial m Black Scholar, Vol. 14, Number 5 (Sept-Oct 
1983): “U.S. Marines out of Grenada.” 
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militarization, retrogression on Black rights 

IMI!. 



Grenada demonstration when New Jewel Movement was 
in power. 

declared act of war in violation of the Constitution, the 
UN and OAS Charters ... I believe we’re in gross viola- 
tion of international law.” 

Though they were hated by the Grenadian people as the 
ones who had perpetrated the murder of Maurice Bishop 
and laid the ground for the events that ensued (see eyewit- 
ness report special to N&L, page 1), the sight of General 
Austin and Deputy Prime Minister Bernard Coard being 
herded in shackles and blindfolded, by U.S. soldiers, was 
a chilling flashback to the scene of a U.S. puppet shooting 
pointblank into the brain of a blindfolded prisoner in Viet- 
nam. Reagan’s forces in this invasion have, indeed, vio- 
lated not only International Law, and both the UN and the 
OAS charters, but now have violated even the Geneva 
Convention in war, and the treatment of prisoners, which 
forbids both shackling and blindfolding. It is a violation 
not unconnected to Reagan’s hostility to the Black dimen- 
sion, at home and abroad. 

Although this is assuredly not the first time that U.S. 
imperialism has invaded a small Third World country, 
never before has it dared invade a Black nation that was 
English-speaking and still a part of the British Common- 
wealth. Similarly, although this is not the first Ad- 
ministration that has clashed with the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, it is the first that has dared to dismiss members 
who disagreed with it. As Father Hesburg, President of 
Notre Dame and a member of that commission for 15 of 
its 26 years, put it: “We have had trouble with all the 
presidents and Congresses. But during that time, no one 
was ever fired.” 10 

That was so even in Nixon’s presidency, because — 
ever since its establishment in 1957 as an independent 
bi-partisan agency within the executive branch, which the 
turbulent ‘60s made concrete by compelling such land- 
mark legislation as the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 — this Commission has been the 
one institution that “proved” democracy. Reagan, how- 
ever, has so flouted all this legislation that he has come 
under sharp criticism for his policies on Blacks, women 
and Hispanics. Now he has dared to attack that Commis- 
sion itself. 

If, however, he thought none of that would be noted on 
the day of invasion when all headlines were on Grenada 
and the carnage in Lebanon, he was wrong. The critique 
of his blatant racism has become so hot an issue that he 
is now discussing a compromise, whereby Reagan would 
be allowed to maintain his own four nominees who would 
abide by his principles, but Congress would be empower- 
ed to nominate an equal number which would include the 
three Reagan has just tried to fire. 

That doesn’t mean that Reagan’s America has stopped 
believing it can control the tides of history not only at 
home but on a global scale, as the invasion is being trans- 
formed into an occupation and U.S. imperialism appears 
to be planning military colonialization in the Middle East 
as well, while it continues endless militarization poised 
for nuclear war. The bloody hands must be stayed! 

RAMIFICATIONS : REVOLUTIONARY 
PERSPECTIVES VS. GLOBAL WAR 

Like Khomeini who calls the U.S. “the great Satan”, 
Reagan, in calling Russia “the evil empire,” considers 
that this gives him a blank check to commit any crime, 
utter the Big Lie, and drive for world dominance. It 
wasn’t only the Left, however, that opposed his unpro- 
voked invasion, now fast turning into an occupation. Thus, 
the UN’s Security Council Resolution was passed in Gen- 
eral Assembly, declaring that the UN “deeply deplores 
the armed interve ntion in Grenada, which constitutes a 

10. See excellent article by Dale Mezzacappa in Detroit Free 
Press, Oct. 30, 1983: “Foes say Reagan subverts rights panel.” 


flagrant violation of international law and of the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of that state.” 

And, while the liberals were calling the world’s atten- 
tion to the fact that Reagan's favorite phrase about “left- 
ist thugs” had nothing to say about the death squads in El 
Salvador — which, for four long years, have killed no less 
than 37,000 civilians, fully one-third the total population of 
Grenada” — even the OAS had to call attention to its 
Charter’s principles about the inviolability of national 
borders which absolutely cannot be tampered with “for 
any reason whatever.” 

It is true Reagan can depend on his capitalist-imperial- 
ist allies to oppose social revolution as totally as he does. 
But, as John Vinocur wrote from Paris, after the invasion 
of Grenada, “overnight every West European regards 
American missiles less as a protection than as a 
threat.” 12 If Reagan has disregarded that, it is because 
what preoccupies him is getting his unlimited militariza- 
tion bills through Congress. He has succeeded in that, 
instigating such a patriotic hysteria ever since the 007 
Korean airliner incident that Congress not only approved 
funds for the MX missile, but for nerve gas, too! 

Here, then, is the real rub. We must, of course, call for 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops from Grenada and all the 
gunboats sailing around the globe, from the Middle East 
to Central America to Asia. 13 But that is not enough. We 
must stay the bloody hands of both nuclear superpowers. 

The anti-nuke struggles, and the anti-military struggle 
in genera], cannot stop the life and death struggle with 
capitalism — private and state — that is ready to unleash 
the nuclear holocaust, except through a total uprooting, 
social revolution. In that, we have all the world on our 
side, for it is the only way to achieve peace. 

That is why the correct slogan “the enemy is in your 
own country” is not sufficient. It may have sufficed be- 
fore the world was divided into two power blocs. Present- 
ly, it is a trap to suck one into the other nuclear orbit, and 
thus doom both the advanced economies and the Afro- 

U. See “Revelling in Military Power” by Roland Steel, New York 
Times Oct. 29, 1983. 

12. New York Times, Oct. 29, 1983. 

13. See Editorial in The Nation, Nov. 5, 1983: “American 1m- 
perium: ‘Any Part of the Earth’ ”, See also The Nation, Nov. 12, 
which carries an article by former Jamaican Prime Minister Mi- 
chael Manley, “Who is Next?” 


Asian-Latin American liberation movements. We have no 
time to waste on the Stabilized “Marxists,” ex-Marxists, 
or Fidelistas who tailend and whitewash Communist ty- 
ranny. 

It is equally true that preparation for war against Rus- 
sia tomorrow is ali-out war against the American working 
people today, tomorrow, and the day after. That is why 
the point is not who throws or will throw the first stone, 
especially when that first stone will be the H-bomb. The 
point is: are you with the people struggling for a totally 
new way of life? 

So universal is the feeling against the war that even the 
rulers play the game of peace and disarmament confer- 
ence. That cannot, therefore, be what distinguishes us 
from them. Private or state-capitalism will spare nothing 
to keep itself on top and the masses at the bottom. Armed 
with the H-bomb and the missile, they are ready to de- 
stroy civilization itself rather than allow the new human 
society to emerge. 

To achieve a truly human life, we must not only be with 
the working people because they and only they oppose the 
war to the end, because they and only they are the future 
society, but also because we do not shift to their shoulders 
what is the task of all of us — the theoretic clearing of the 
ground for the reconstruction of society on new begin- 
nings. These new beginnings start with integrating the 
philosophy of revolution into all revolutionary activities, 
as we oppose Reagan’s warmongerings and retrogres- 
sions at home as well as abroad. Only by making a philo- 
sophy of revolution inseparable from an actual revolution 
can we keep the revolution from aborting and win a new 
society on truly human foundations. November 14, 1983 
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A new Political- Philosophic Letter 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Counter-Revolution and Revolution: 

Grenada, the Caribbean Today, and the Challenge 
from 30 Years of Movements from Practice that 
were themselves Forms of Theory 

500 order from News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan 48211 


Mass freeing, army murder of Bishop 


(continued from page 1) 

cards. With a great roar they all set off down the street. 
They started marching around town gathering people. 
And a crowd just gathered and built and built. When I had 
first come to town I wondered whether people were going 
to gather and then it went just like a whirlwind. 

People came from all over the island and all over the 
town. The streets were just full of people and still it kept 
growing and growing. I went up to the hospital so that I 
could look down upon it and it was amazing to watch 
people wind through the streets. Streets and streets full of 
people. And people were so happy. Everybody was talking 
about going to the “jump-up”. The jump-up is a street 
dance at Carnival time. "You’re not going to work are 
you?” “What are you doing at work. Come to the jump- 
up.” Everybody was really excited and talking. They then 
went up to Bishop’s place which was just outside of St. 
George. 

Bishop was released and the pitch got even higher. 
Everyone was ecstatic by then. They told how the army 
had fired guns over the heads of people, but they just kept 
going and released him. He had been tied to a chair or 
something and didn’t have a shirt on. He hadn’t slept or 
eaten very much since he had been under house arrest. 
That was five days. So he was very weak. They were 
going to take him to Market Square and have him speak 
to the people. But he was too weak so they decided to take 
him toward the hospital which was on the same hill as the 
fort. 

THE ARMY STRIKES BACK 

Everybody somehow ended up in the fort. But it didn’t 
seem like a planned thing. Just with a huge crowd behind, 
that was where everyone ended up. There were just mas- 
ses of people everywhere. I didn’t hear the shots. Ap- 
parently they were up at the fort about an hour, had 
taken control and were waiting for Bishop to speak. And 
then three armed cars came from somewhere else up the 
hill. People at the bottom of the hill thought they were 
firing over people’s heads, but they fired right into the 
crowd. The stories are quite sickening after that. 

It was just a crowd of average Grenadians. Everyone 
came back into town with their stories of what they had 
seen, of how they had jumped down over a cliff, of how 
they saw people shot. Everyone Was crying a lot. Every- 
one who had been extremely high was just shot down to 
nothing. 

Nobody knew at that time what had happened to Bishop 
and Whiteman and others. The radio said there would be 
an announcement at 10 p.m. The announcement came and 
it gave their version of what happened. The people listened 


to the broadcast and couldn’t believe that they had killed 
all those leaders. Everyone was broken up over the whole 
thing. This was followed by the announcement that there 
would be a 24-hour curfew and that anyone on the streets 
would be shot. Here was their revolution and it seemed 
like in one afternoon the whole thing had been wiped out. 

vou can expect people to be demoralized. So I just 
couldn’t believe the next morning when I got up and all 
these young people were standing out at the cross roads 
in the village, quietly defying the curfew. They were un- 
armed, grief-stricken and really determined. They were 
standing up. No one was making speeches. It was the 
quietest group of people you have ever seen. Everyone 
was standing there as if to say we aren’t going to take 
this lying down. You can shoot us, but we’re standing up. 
No one fired. 

THE U.S. INVADES 

Sunday they started making announcements that the 
country was going to be invaded. But people didn’t really 
believe that. They didn’t have much confidence in what 
was said over the radio. The government was trying to 
mobilize people against an invasion, but they had no con- 
fidence in the people. They couldn’t really mobilize people 
because they were so against them. I heard people say 
things like Maurice Bishop is the only man I would follow. 
And Bishop is the only man who could get us together 
against the Americans. 

When the invasion happened people couldn’t believe it. 
They kept seeing it getting worse and worse. All of a 
sudden you heard planes all over, which you never hear 
normally. It was hard to look into the faces of the adults, 
this being their country and there was nothing they could 
do. It was so out of their control. 

Tuesday night was really awful when they landed on the 
beach at my village. It happened so insidiously. It seems 
like within ten minutes after we first saw them they were 
everywhere on the beach and through town. People peek- 
ed out of their windows to fry and follow what was hap- 
pening. Everyone had been terrified all night long, wide 
awake. After that, there were soldiers all over the place. 
People were being questioned about who had a gun, who 
was in the army, who supported the government. And we 
saw or.e man who had been in the army, but had not been 
involved, being dragged off. 

I didn’t see anyone greeting Americans. They weren’t 
being rude or anything, as they were under the gun. 
There were lots of refugees from the bombing. There was 
even talk that they were going to go through homes with a 
fine-tooth comb to make sure there were no guns and so 
forth. The taking away of people was going on in lots of 
places. On Friday, I left the country. 
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DAY AFTER GRENADA, DAY AFTER NUCLEAR WAR? 


I wonder some nights, “Is this the way 
the world ends?” Many people say they 
were frightened by the movie “The Day 
After”, but truthfully I have been more 
scared by the real TV news of the last 
month, because that is what may actually 
lead to nuclear war. In Washington D.C. 
on Nov. 12, many youth came out to de- 
monstrate who had only been in anti-nuke 
protests before. Now they were moved by 
Reagan’s invasion of Grenada and his 
threat against Nicaragua. 

We need that kind of involvement now, 
because Reagan is not making any dis- 
tinction between moving on the conven- 
tional war front and moving on the nuc- 
lear war front.Look at how he has gotten 
nearly everything he wanted on MX, 
Pershing and cruise missiles, on nerve 
gas, and on global deployment of U.S. 
troops. If we don’t stop these insane 
world leaders, one of these confrontations 
will end up being nuclear. 

Ex-soldier 

/ Michigan 

# 

At the Oct. 15 anti-nuke rally at the 
Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons Facility in 
Colorado, the plan called for us to encir- 
cle the facility (17 miles) by holding 
hands and singing “We Shall Overcome” 
after they sounded “taps”. Apparently 
this and planting flowers would bring 
about some mystical process that would 
rid us of the bomb. I’ve seen this encir- 
clement and human chain tactic used at 
other rallies recently in the news. Besides 
its appeal to some sort of spiritualism, it 
helps out the authorities. What better 
form of crowd control is there than to 
spread the participants thinly over miles 
and miles of highway? 

Construction worker 
Denver, Colorado 
* # . *' 

A few days before “The Day After” 
was shown on TV I saw a Canadian tele- 
vision documentary which included film 
on . the aftermath of the atomic bombing 
of Nagasaki. The film had been suppres- 
sed by the Pentagon for almost 40 years. 
It was absolutely horrifying. The total 
destruction, the radiation burns, the gro- 
tesque disfigurement of human faces was 
almost beyond belief. 

The U.S. military had arranged for a 
professional film group to film Japan 
immediately after the surrender. The 
television program interviewed the assis- 
tant director of the project, who not only 
had been horrified when the train reach- 
ed Nagasaki, but has for decades been 
trying to get the film footage (some nine 
hours) released. He is now suffering from 
lymphoma, a type of cancer common 
among the A-bomb survivors of Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki. 

This film material should be shown on 
U.S. television with all the publicity they 
have given “The Day After.” Then let 
those madmen like Kissinger and Buck- 
ley try and speak. 

Shocked 

Detroit 

* * * 

I couldn’t stand listening to those guys 
talk after the movie “The Day After”. 
How can you expect to get a straight 
answer from a bunch of liars? These 
people say they believe the youth are so 
smart and have such good ideas. Yet a 
couple of old men like Reagan and An- 
dropov are not willing to give us a chance 
and are ready to blow the world apart. 
That just isn’t fair. 

Student, Whitney Young H.S. 

Chicago 

❖ * * 

I’ve been participating in the protests 
against the invasion of Grenada. At the 
Oxford Latin America Committee we 
were discussing how to mobilize people 
for the demonstration in London. The 
leadership was proposing a campaign of 
resolutions from Labour Party wards and 
trade union branches. Everything within 
the narrow little world of traditional 
Labourism, which is the only place most 
British leftists are at home nowadays. I 
said that in my view a campaign in sol- 
idarity with the Grenadian people should 
make a start by leafleting the Cowley 
auto plant and some of the local super- 
markets. 

At another meeting I said that U.S. im- 



perialism was not the only enemy, that 
the Grenadian Revolution had first been 
torn apart from within. I said it was 
necessary to face the question of how it 
was possible for a Stalinist faction in the 
heart of the New Jewel Movement to plot 
and carry through a coup; for elements 
# of the People’s Revolutionary Army to 
‘turn their guns against the masses when 
they had liberated Bishop from arrest; 
and finally to murder Bishop. This did 
not go down well, and the leaders invoked 
“lack of facts” to end discussion. I still 
hope to find some who will be open to 
these questions. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 

% $ * 

After the invasion of Grenada what re- 
ally stands out here is the hypocrisy of 
Thatcher. Both she and her government 
are in a fix. Even on the question of costs 
for new weapons she is far from out of 
the woods. More women have been ar- 
rested at Greenham Common and more 
trouble lies ahead. 

Thatcher’s hysterical speeches about 
Marxism went a long way toward making 
the present situation possible. She has 
been giving the impression that Marxism 
will be brought to this part of the world 
by an invading army from Russia. She 
knows nothing of the fact that 
much of Marxism in this part of the 
world was destroyed by Stalin and his 
servile followers. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

WOMEN’S 
CHAINS: 

INDIA 
AND USA 

Thank you for all the literature you 
sent. It has taken one month to reach me. 
It looks like it has come by bullock cart. I 
shared the material with friends who are 
very interested. Last week we had a 
workshop on the woman question here. 
The topic that came up was the relation- 
ship between women’s oppression, 
capitalism and private property — as 
applied to the local situation. Here only 
men have the right to property. They buy 
women in marriage (“bride price”) and 
women become servants or slaves in 
men’s fields. I feel that marriage is very 
much of an economic institution to get 
free labor. 

We were also interested to know how 
patriarchal society had developed histor- 
ically. There are some tribes in India 
with the matriarchal system and we in- 
tend to analyze them in some depth. We 
also discussed the different trends in 
feminism and how technology affects 
women’s labor in agricultural work. I am 
interested in having study sessions and 
many friends are hungry for these ideas 
also. . . 

Keep sending me material that we can 
not get. The little we can get here comes 
from “orthodox Marxism”. 

Feminist 
Bihar, India 

* * * 

Domestic or household workers rarely 
ever get any publicity about the condi- 
tions they have to undergo to make a liv- 
ing. The article on “Voices raised against 
domestic work slavery” (Nov. N&L) was 
a very welcome excfeption to the rule. 
Many wealthy women who call them- 
selves feminists when it comes to sup- 
porting the E.R.A. think nothing of abus- 
ing and degrading the women who clean 
their homes cook their meals and watch 
their children. The remark about 
“clients who rang* little bells to summon 
me” tells it all. You would think we are 
back in slavery days. It reminded me of 
a film I saw on South Africa, and the 
conditions of Black women there who 
work in white homes, take care, of their 
kids, and seldom see their own families. 

It is about time that domestic workers 
got organized and got protection from 
this kind of treatment. And it is about 
time that feminists see the struggle of 
domestic workers as an important part of 
their struggle. 

Feminist 

Michigan 
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UNIONS SOUTH AND NORTH 

I read the story about Black workers 
fighting to organize the Dan River Mills 
plant in Alabama (Nov. N&L) and it re- 
minded me of the conditions I faced when 
I worked in the textile mills in Alabama 
in the late ’60s and early ’70s. The 
machines were going constantly — and 
production was always on your mind. 
You couldn’t stop for a lunch break. If 
you even took a five-minute break, the 
production piled up; and if you got be- 
hind, there went your job. And no one 
could even mention the word “union” — 
you were out the door. 

When I moved to L.A., I joined a union 
for the first time. Union jobs are good in 
that you do have some type of defense 
against management, but still the union 
is separate from the workers. I wonder 
how prepared the unions are now for the 
strikes that are happening, with man- 
agement hiring so many scabs. There 
used to be a time when striking workers 
wouldn’t let anyone cross a picket line, 
but it’s different today. The union is not 
the answer. Something new is going to 
have to happen to save workers’ jobs. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

FROM THE CLASSROOMS 

I often hear parents say that youth 
•oday are no good, that we’re not prepar- 
ing for the future. But we’re learning 
about what’s going on in this capitalist 
society and preparing for a 
different future. As I begin to 
study Marx, I see that many workers ex- 
press some of his ideas, although they 
don’t know it. I see how my father is 
alienated at his work. As a young person 
I feel that the time is urgent now to move 
for a change. We can’t waste any second 
of it. 

Latina high school student 
Los Angeles 

* * <■ 

In my North Side school there are 
.about 200 Blacks and 800 whites. On No- 
vember 4, 1983, my classroom had a vote 
between Ronald Reagan and Jesse Jack- 
son. There are 29 white and 7 Black stu- 
dents in my classroom. The vote came 
out 29 votes for Ronald Reagan, and 7 
votes for Jesse Jackson. Now I’ve heard 
of miracles and coincidences, but that 
was just too much. When we asked the 
teacher why didn’t she participate in the 
vote, she said she doesn’t participate in 
such nonsense. 

Black student 
Chicago 

I had the idea that it might be nice if 
the readers of N&L sent Lech Walesa a 
congratulatory note or card, showing him 
and the Polish government that his ef- 
forts have not gone unnoticed outside of 
Poland. The address is: Lech Walesa, 
Pilotow 17, D-3, Gdansk, Poland. Here is 
a chance to show a staunch leader of the 
rights of man that other workers do care. 

Solidarity supporter 
Zephyrhills, Florida 


Chicago politics is maddening. The 
politicians and the companies are fight- 
ing while the people have nothing. Re- 
nault Robinson, head of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, fired Westinghouse. 
the elevator maintenance company. 
Then he asked the other 
mechanics to take a pay cut, 
and they quit. So the elevators don’t 
run anu even elderly residents have to 
walk up the stairs, hoping they won’t get 
attacked in the stairwell or fall because 
the steps ar.e crumbling. 

It’s always the little guy, whether in 


world politics or city politics, who gets 
screwed. The only way they play the city 
politics game is to hold the people hos- 
tage. 

South Side resident 
Chicago 

On “Devil’s Night” in the city of De- 
troit over 600 fires were set, many in 
abandoned, vacant homes. Officials say 
they are trying to figure out how to stop 
the “vandalism”. They could look right 
ht city government, whose blatant neg- 
lect of neighborhoods and complete in- 
competence in managing the 14,000 vac- 
ant homes have created the situation. 
Three schoolgirls were raped last month 
On the same day in the early morning — 
two were pulled into vacant houses. Who 
are the real vandals? I know many 
people care about the quality of life in 
this city. But how do we fight city hall? 

Concerned citizen 
Detroit 


MARX’S MARXISM TODAY 

I’ve read Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution. The former 
served as an invaluable guide through a 
reading of Vol. 1 of Capital this summer, 
bringing me back again and again to 
Marx’s exploration of society as concrete 
human activity. It helped me see the pro- 
cesses described in Capital as part of my 
own life (I’m a computer programer by 
trade) : alienated labor, the domination of 
living labor by dead labor, fetishism of 
commodities ... not just as phrases or 
sectarian cant, but as real human experi- 
ence. 

I think the analysis of state-capitalism 
is crucial, as well. If you don’t under- 
stand the nature of the USSR and other 
states that call themselves socialist, then 
you don’t really understand what 
capitalist oppression is all about . . . and 
after the revolution, “the same old s— ” 
gets reproduced, no matter how good your 
i mentions 

Marxism seems increasingly important 
to me, not as some kind of economistic 
explanation for all the events in the daily 
newspaper, but as a real method for un- 
derstanding how the world works as a to- 
tality ... 

Subscriber and activist 
Virginia 

I read American Civilization on Trial 
twice last week. One time because there 
was so much information in it. The sec- 
ond time because I find “Black masses 
as vanguard” a refreshing departure 
from any previous theories. The conven- 
tional conception of van- 
guard has always been a small 
group, usually white, usually 
male, who will lead the masses 
to revolution. Your point of view is 
very different. 

Thinker-activist 
Northern California 

The pamphlet Marx and the Third 
World made a real impact on me. I had 
always wanted to know Marx’s view of the 
world outside Europe. I especially liked 
the contrast between Marx’s attitude to- 
ward the extension of railroad lines in the 
1850s, when they brought the outside 
world to people who didn’t know it, and 
the 1870s; when British colonialism used 
the railroads as a weapon against the tra- 
ditional communities of Asia, breaking 
down their co-operative forms and indepen- 
dence. 

As a Native American. I couldn’t help 
but think of the railroads in the 1870s in 
the U.S., where they were used to destroy, 
the economy and way of life of the Indian 
nations of the Great Plains. I wish more 
people knew of these views of Marx. 

Shainape Shcapwe 
Michigan 

g DID YOU REMEMBER N&L IN YOUR g 
HOLIDAY GIVING? WE NEED YOUR® 
« HELP NOW! »? 
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CHARLES DENBY: WORKER-EDITOR, MARXIST-HUMANIST 


When I think of Charles Denby’s life, I 
think of the unity of mental and manual 
labor, because that is what he was. 
Denby was a worker and thinker, the 
kind of person this society does not allow. 
When a worker breaks down that division 
of mental and manual labor, a new force 
is bom which has the power to change 
this whole world. Denby’s life meant this 
new force, and his meeting and develop- 
ing with Raya helped give birth to the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism. . . 

I remember the first night 1 spent with 
him in Detroit. Right from the first dis- 
cussion I saw how Denby could tell 
stories, how he could make a point talk- 
ing about things in everyday living, and 
yet the stories spoke to everyone, and 
told a tale about how humanity could be- 
come free. I recall the story in his au- 
tobiography about the time he tried to 
stay in a motel in the South. At first they 
would not allow him in because he was 
Black. But the bellboy got him to stay, 
and asked him to sit in the window of the 


for future generations — Indignant Heart, 
which I’in keeping on my bookshelf for 
my son Paul and any other children I 
might have, to read. And for re-reading 
myself also. You were all privileged to 
have known and lived with such a great 
man. 

Sandra 

Birmingham, England 

I mourn the death of Charles Denby. a 
man who gave us great leadership and a 
history for starting new human relations, 
f learned so much from his book. Indig- 
nant Heart, a Black Worker’s Journal. It 
is history of all working people. The book 
also gives us the history of the land. The 
politics of the farm and land-owners is 
similar here as in Latin America. You 
can see the relationship between the do- 
minant and the underdeveloped countries 
in the history of the land. 

Peruvian factory worker 
New York City 


whole life to staying with the workers. At 
the same time, he opposed the radicals 
and so-called leaders who wanted to 
make shortcuts to revolution. He knew 
there are no short-cuts; only the mass 
movement of the workers can make a re- 
volution. 

Rudy Salenta 
Los Angeles 

In remembrance of Comrade Denby, 
let us always celebrate his living by hold- 
ing fast to those principles which wedded 
us to continuous action for positive social 
change. We, in Denby’s birthplace of the 
deep South, are ever in motion to keep 
vibrant the Black Dimension. It was 
Comrade Denby who modeled the transi- 
tion of a civil rights worker to a human 
rights advocate. His action ushered forth 
a consciousness, rooted deeply and un- 
shakeably in the minds of the Black Belt. 

Gwendolyn Patton 
Montgomery, Alabama 


I remember working with Denby and 
Raya on Workers Battle Automation. 
That was the greatest learning experi- 
ence of my life: the meetings with work- 
ers, the digging into workers’ lives and 
thoughts. I remember Denby arguing 
with doctors who told a worker his urine 
could not have blood in it because of 
stress in the factory. It had to be from an 
underlying disease, the doctor said. 
Denby knew the worker was right and 
pursued it until we have the great story 
in Workers Battle Automation ... 

Angela Terrano 
New York City 

We met Charles Denby in 1976. He 
taught us to understand America. We will 
never forget him as a fighter for freedom 
and humanity and as our friend of the 
heart. Thousands of Germans got to know 
of the Other America through his book, 
Im reichsten Land der Welt. 

Johann and Sibylle 
Frankfurt, West Germany 


hotel restaurant, so everyone could see 
that he had broken the race barrier. Just 
in that one story you could see how re- 
volutionary are the ideas and actions of 
working people, even in how they live. . . 

Felix Martin 
California 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s “In memoriam” 
(Nov. N&L for Charles Denby was a his- 
torical event in my life. I feel like I began 
to understand Marxism through that arti- 
cle, by the way Raya explains what a 
revolutionary philosophy means to a 
worker. Many Black leaders put forward 
a very negative view toward all whites. 
You can see that he was a humanist, that 
he worked to bring common people to- 
gether for a new world 

Young Black woman 
Detroit 

My contact with Charles Denby began 
after I finished reading Indignant Heart. 
The book made me want to fight, cry and 
question. Fight, in the sense of fighting 
for a more just world. Cry, because the 
book made me feel for those people de- 
scribed in the book, and the condition of 
their lives. Question, because it made me 
ask many things, not least my role as a 
Black woman in this society. I think the 
term I used when I wrote to him was “I 
wanted to get off the fence and into the 
main arena of life’’. I’m not sure I’ve 
achieved that total involvement yet, but 
I’m not as confused as I used to' be . . . 

Charles Denby gave his life for the 
cause of freedom. He also left a legacy 


The loss of Denby is felt internationally 
by the many peoples he reached. We miss 
him deeply, but his life and words remain 
to inspire people everywhere in the 
worldwide struggle for freedom. 

British Marxist-Humanists 
London 

• # sf: % 

I was so glad Raya’s article on Denby’s 
life singled out his relationship to 
philosophy, from the discussions on Le- 
nin’s Philosophic Notebooks in the 1950s 
to his interest in Marx’s view of the 
Black World in the last year of his life. 
One section said it all for me: 
“Philosophy of liberation was not mere 
rhetoric, much less an empty intellectual 
task. To Denby, philosophy became a 
clearing of the head for action.” With 
what is happening in the Middle East. 
Latin America, the Caribbean and right 
here in the USA, I feel we could use that 
kind of “clearing of the head” right now. 

Anti-war activist 
Detroit 


l worked for 35 years in the auto plant, 
and I only met Brother Charles Denby in 
the late ’70s when he came out to the 
West Coast on national tour, with the pub- 
lication of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal. But reading his book, 
it was like I knew him from the first day 
I went into the plant. 

With his energy and talent and brains 
he could have got a comfortable place for 
himself — with the company or with the 
union bureaucracy — but he devoted his 


The hand of comradeship extended in 
sorrow to all close associates of late citi- 
zen fellow fighter for all humanity. 
Brother Denby. He would have wished us 
all to remember Joe Hill’s dictum: 
“Don’t mourn. Organize!" Perhaps mod- 
ified by the words, “after critical 
thought”. 

Lefty Morgan 
Vancouver, B.C. 

I first heard Charles Denby's name 
when Raya visited our city many years 
ago. I can remember how pleased she 
was about having a Black man as editor 
of N&L. There is nothing more saddening 
than the final departure of one who not 
only shares our views but regards them 
as of vital importance to the welfare of 
humanity as a whole. 

He is a loss to all who knew him. I met 
him in Toronto once, and I had hoped to 
see him again. He impressed me. Now it 
is our job to get on with furthering the 
only cause that matters. Our goal still 
lies ahead. . . 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

* :i: * 

I was fortunate to spend 10 years in 
Detroit from 1955-65, from the beginning 
of the Montgomery Bus Boycott and the 
Hungarian Revolution, through all that 
was happening in the Detroit shops, to 
the Civil Rights Movement. I remember 
working with Denby on N&L — going 
over each article, knowing exactly what a 
worker’s article meant in all its as- 
pects. . . 


You would think that an article on 
Charles Denby’s life and legacy would 
most resemble his autobiography or one 
of his other writings, like Workers Battle 
Automation. But I think that Raya’s arti- 
cle (Nov, N&L) really is much closer to 
the pamphlet 25 Years of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S. in the way it il- 
luminates the complex relationship of 
world events, workers’ experiences, 
philosophy and organization. 

I was especially struck by the section 
entitled “A Turning Point in Denby’s 
Life”. The story of how Denby came to 
be editor of N&L turned out to move from 
the publication of Indignant Heart in 1952, 
through the death of Stalin the next year 
and Denby’s discussions with Raya on 
what workers were saying in the plant 
about it, which, in turn, moved to their 
exchange of ideas on Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks, and finally to Denby’s becom- 
ing editor of N&L on the second anniver- 
sary of the East German workers revolt. 

In this whole process you saw the 
philosophic development of both Denby 
and Raya. You got a feeling for what it 
means to be able to elicit from workers 
and to project Marxism. And you were 
reminded again of how rich a contribu- 
tion to Marxist-Humanism was made by 
this man who had the dimensions of 
Black and worker within him. and was, in 
his own right, a revolutionary intellec- 
tual. I will save the article to study 
again. 

Appreciative 

Detroit 


PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 



□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road 
Between the U.S. and Africa." by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, and 
"Black Caucuses in the Unions' 

by Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism & Latin America . SI per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx. Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By lou Turner and John Alan $1 per copy 

^ Guatemalan Revolutionaries Speak 

75 e per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 


□ News & Letters — 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

D Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 
By Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 

□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer $1 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

By Rosa Luxemburg - First English translation 

by David Wolff $2 per copy 

□ Marx and the Third World 

By Peter Hudis $1 per copy 

□ IA Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: 

Marxist-Humanism - 1941 to Today; Its Origin and 
Development in the U.S SI per copy ' 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident 
movement $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

15c postage 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Marxism and Freedom 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's 
Journal 

By Charles Denby $ 7.50 per copy 


MAIL ORDERS TO: (U8 ’ J 

News & Letters, 2832 East Grand Boulevard 
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Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add 75* to each order for postage. 

Name ; 


Address 
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Africa Today Review: Dunayevskaya on the Black world 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts by Dr. Kevin 
Anderson in the African studies journal, Africa Today, 

( Vol . 29, No. 4), on Raya Dunayevskaya’ s Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution; Philosophy and Revolution ; Marxism and 
Freedom; and The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origins and Development in 
the U.S., 1941 to Today. 

The titles listed above constitute the bulk of a forty year 
contribution to political and social theory by the well- 
known Marxist humanist writer Raya Dunayevskaya, 
who in 1982 completed her third book on Marxist theory. 
The new editions of her work by Humanities Press (1982) 
and the Wayne State University microfilm collection 
(1981) have finally made the whole of it easily accessible 
to interested scholars. Each work . . . offers theoretical 
and empirical insights for Africanists. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution centers around analyses of 
women and non-Western society in relationship to overall 
theoretical issues in Marxism. In the section on Luxem- 
burg, she unearths valuable and new material on the rela- 
tionship of Africa to the disputes inside the West Euro- 
pean left, particularly the German SPD. 

She also traces Luxemburg’s concern with the question 
of Namibia. . . . Dunayevskaya goes on to present a 
critique of Luxemburg’s position on national liberation, 
where Luxemburg opposed national independence move- 
ments as utopian and reactionary in the era of im- 
perialism. She also gives an incisive critique of the 
philosophical and economic underpinnings of Luxemburg’s 
great work on the theory of imperialism, The Accumulation of 
Capital. 

In the section on women’s liberation, Dunayevskaya 
discusses the relevance of early African women’s revolts 
such as the 1929 Igbo Women’s War against British im- 
perialism to present-day struggles of women in the Third 
World. She analyzes women’s participation in modern up- 
heavals in Mozambique, Angola and Guinea-Bissau as 
well as Portugal in the 1970s. . . She views women as a 
crucial and newly emergent “revolutionary subject” in 
the 1980s. 

The last section of this book deals with Marx. Much of it 
centers around his last writings on Russia and on non- 
European society such as his little-known Ethnological 
Notebooks and his 1881 letter to Vera Zasulitch on the 
possibility of a direct transition to socialism from the 
Russian pre-capitalist communal village. Dunayevskaya 
shows that all of Marx’s major last writings, including the 
last edition of Capital, Vol. I (Paris: 1872-75) which he 
personally prepared for the printer, show the importance 
of this theme of alternate paths to human emancipation. 

Help fight handicap bias 

Montgomery, Ala, — Gwen Patton, a Black instructor 
at Alabama State University (ASU), has filed an appeal 
on her discrimination case with the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals against ASU administrators Dean Robert Thompson 
and Dr. William Edmonds, Vice President of Academic 
Affairs. Ms. Patton is a registered handicap with the 
State of Alabama, and is a veteran activist in the Civil 
Rights Movement. 

The facts surrounding her case go back to 1981 when 
Ms. Patton was transferred from her position as Director 
of the Academic Advisement Center at ASU. She was 
informed by Thomson and Edmonds that her new as- 
signments were divided between two buildings, one with 
no elevator, which compelled her to climb four flights of 
stairs eight to ten times a day. Since she wears an ortho- 
pedic shoe with a four-inch lift, and in the fall of 1981 had 
to use crutches, Ms. Patton requested that her assign- 
ments be located on a ground floor. Thomson and Ed- 
monds decided instead to have security officers carry her 
up and down stairs in a wheelchair. 

When she filed an anti-handicap discrimination suit be- 
fore Judge Robert Varner of the U.S. District Court of 
Alabama, he ruled that the administrators had responded 
reasonably and that there was no intent to discriminate. 

“Judge Varner’s opinion has greater implications than 
ruling against a handicapped person who is a woman and 
Black,” Ms. Patton stated in response to the ruling. “The 
‘intent ruling’ is nothing but a shroud to excuse and cover 
up discrimination.” 

Ms. Patton’s case represents another serious attack on 
the human rights gains of the Civil Rights Movement. 
Until now, the intent ruling had been used in school de- 
segregation cases. In another Alabama discrimination 
case in Mobile, the federal court used the intent rationale 
in favor of radal discrimination in employment. Ms. Pat- 
ton’s case is one of the first where the intent ruling has 
been used against the handicapped. 

In a letter to human rights activists, Ms. Patton, states 
that (this) “ruling is an ominous sign that human issues 
presented before the court can simply be dismissed under 
the rationalization that the perpetrators did not ‘mean to 
do it.’ . . .This is frightening.” 

Gwen Patton needs the help of those in the human 
rights movement. Her appeal will cost $8,000 to $10,000. 
Send, donations to: Legal Defense Fund for Gwen Patton,, 
46 E. Patton. Ave v .Montgomery, AL 36105, . , , , 


Dunayevskaya quotes Lafargue’s 1882 complaint to En- 
gels that, after his trip to Algiers, “Marx has come back 
with hie head full of Africa and the Arabs”. She concludes 
the book by arguing that with these last writings “Marx’s 
legacy is no mere heirloom, but a live body of ideas and 
perspectives that is in need of coneretization.” . 

AFRICA IN PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLU- 
TION 

Philosophy and Revolution was originally issued in 1973 
and has been republished with a new introduction. The 
core of this book’s discussion of Africa is in the major 




l 
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chapter “The African Revolutions and the World 
Economy.” There, Dunayevskaya maintains that: “The 
African revolutions opened a new page in the dialectic of 
thought as well as in world history”. She then discusses 
African nationalist leaders and theorists such as 
Nkrumah, Senghor, and Fanon. It is Fanon whom she 
finds the closest to her own view when she writes that 
despite the achievements of the independence struggles, 
“we must soberly face the present bleak reality.” 

Despite the setbacks of neocolonialism, she concludes 
the chapter by arguing that the situation in Africa was 
still “fluid” in that: (1) new revolutions were ready to 
emerge in southern Africa, (2) the youth had shown resis- 
tance to neocolonial regimes, (3) the neocolonial social 
structures in Africa were hardly as firmly implanted as, 
for example, those in Latin America. 


by John Alan 

I don’t know how many of our readers are aware of the 
role that Charles Denby, the late longtime editor of News 
& Letters, had in the creation of this Black/Red column as 
a monthly feature of News & Letters. This column would 
not have existed if the Marxist-Humanists had not con- 
vened, in Detroit on Jan. 12, 1969, a Black-Red Conference 
that had the support and participation of a wide variety of 
people that included Black and white workers, women, 
Chicano and Japanese activists, and intellectuals, to dis- 
cuss the ideas of freedom in all of its concrete ramifica- 
tions that the Black movement for liberation had awaken- 
ed in this country. 

Denby, in his welcoming remarks to the Conference, 
gave an entirely new dimension to the color “red” by 
designating it as the “Philosophy of Liberation” that can 
“lead to a true unity of action and thought” as the “basis 
to start concrete activities like Black organizations. Black 
caucuses in unions, or Black student unions or a commit- 
tee for the study of philosophy and revolution.” 

When Denby spoke these words, in 1969, he was defining 
the uniqueness of the Black-Red Conference in a period 
when both the “new right” and “new left” were express- 
ing their brand of hostility to theory and philosophy. For 
the “new left” of that period, activity and more activity 
was the high road to revolution. For the people attending 
the Black-Red Conference it was precisely this deification 
of activity, at the expense of theory, which hid the true 
reason for their activity. 

As the Conference unfolded, the self-determination of 
the idea of freedom that was inherent in their activities 
came alive. At the same time, it became a revelation of 
how their activities fell short as the goals were turned into 
their opposites by internal and external forces. 

The uniqueness of the 1969 Black-Red Conference can 
also be extended to the fact that Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
Chairwoman of News and Letters Committees, was asked 
to give a presentation on the relationship of Marxist- 
Humanism to the Black revolt in this country and to 
Third World revolutions in Africa. At that time she was in 
the process of finishing her book Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion. Certain points that she dealt with became ground for 
the birth of the Black/Red View column. Like Denby, she 
called attention to “color” by saying that: “Black and 
Red stand for actual movement in society.” 

It was within this context that she established the im- 
portance of labor in human history and why it is impor- 
tant for labor and Blacks to think their own thoughts. In 
every struggle for freedom there is also the development 
of the idea of freedom in thought. When these two move- 
ments of action and thought coalesce, a successful revolu- 
tionary transformation of society is possible. However 
this unity of theory and practice cannot be conceived as 
something .that can be mechanically applied to history. 

, ^aph.epoiph, qqgh generation mustwork out its own reiat- , 


But Africa has importance in Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion far beyond the single chapter on Africa. 
Dunayevskaya’s central concept is that of an “open” or 
“unchained” dialectic where, she argues, Hegel (and 
Marx) “present the structures not as mere fact* not as 
hierarchy, not as pinnacle, but as movement”, and view 
human reality as “one long trek to freedom”. The African 
revolutions of the 1950s and 1960s were, to Dunayevskaya, 
a key example of the centrality of a dialectic of freedom 
to human history. For such a Marxist, African revolutions 
are not a place to “apply” a ready-made theory, but a 
unique human experience out of which Marxist theory can 
be reconstructed for the present. 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM AND ARCHIVES 

Dunayevskaya’s first book, Marxism and Freedom, 
originally published in 1958, at first glance seems to con- 
tain little on Africa. But there, is much of importance to 
Africanists. . The concepts of state-capitalism and of 
spontaneity and humanism developed in this book offer 
many vantage points for a Marxist analysis of the con- 
temporary African scene. Her overall concept of socialist 
humanism, first articulated here, was developed parallel 
to that of socialist humanists in Africa such as Nyerere 
and Senghor, and especially Fanon, who wrote during the 
same period. 

The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection includes virtually 
all of Dunayevskaya’s voluminous other writings. 

Of special importance to Africanists are the following 
documents: (1) Her 1959 pamphlet Nationalism, Commun- 
ism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions; 
(2) her writings on West Africa in 1961 and 1962 before and 
after her trip there; (3) a 1976 series of “Philosophic-Poli- 
tical Letters' which include discussion of the Portuguese 
and African revolutions of 1974-76, the civil war in Zimba- 
bwe and thie Soweto uprising; (4) the 1976 pamphlet Frantz 
Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought written by two 
colleagues of Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner and John Alan, 
and introduced by her. 

Taken as a whole, Dunayevskaya’s three books and the 
Wayne State University collection contain an important 
contribution to African studies by a writer who has spent 
a lifetime as a political activist as well as a theorist. 


ionship of theory to practice. What is constant ir. working 
out these ever new relationships of theory to practice is 
continuous dialogue with the mass movement by its lea- 
dership, that is, to understand that the movement from 
practice, the fight for freedom, contains both a theory of 
freedom and a new society. 

After Denby’s opening remarks and Dunayevskaya’s 
presentation, several hours of discussion was generated 
around activities and experiences. Particularly important 
for the Black/Red column was what Black workers 
thought about the Black caucuses in the unions. 

For example, one Black worker who had participated in 
the spontaneous organization of a Black caucus began to 
explore the limitation of just fighting discrimination in 
the plant when too much emphasis was placed on super- 
vision, that is, the employment of Black foremen, while 
neglecting the fight to change the inhuman system of 
production and speed-up. In short, this worker was con- 
cerned with the truncating of the original idea that the 
caucus began its revolt, to fight both speed-up and ra- 
cism, and then finally opting for only the elimination of 
an obvious visual form of racism in supervision. The first 
Black/Red column that I wrote was devoted to the 
“theory” around the class/race issue. 

Many of the ideas discussed at the Black-Red Confer- 
ence almost 15 years ago have. appeared in this column 
over the years as we have commented on the Black 
movements for freedom, not uncritically. I am sure that 
Charles Denby would agree with some of the criticism, 
because he detested elitism and knew that it was from the 
self movement of working people. Blacks, youth, women, 
that ideas and theories of freedom originate. 

Chicago rent strike due 

Chicago, 111. — Poor, mostly Black residents of Chicago 
Housing Authority projects — high-rise slums — have suf- 
fered for years with dilapidated housing and maintenance 
hindered by incredible corruption. On Nov. 12, tenants — 
as many as 100% of some buildings, according to a 
spokesperson — announced that they will begin a rent 
strike if elevator repairs haven’t started in one month. 

Some, including sick and elderly people, pregnant 
women and mothers with infants, constantly have to walk 
up and down 20 or more flights of stairs carrying grocer- 
ies, furniture or other possessions, often in near-total 
darkness, risking death or injury, whether by assailants 
hiding in the stairwells or from a fatal slip on the cracked 
and broken concrete steps. 

Tenants expected change when our first Black mayor, 
Harold Washington, was elected. But in the seven months 
since then, one tenant said, “Things haven’t gotten better, 
they just keep getting worse. We keep paying them mon- 
ey, let them do something for us for a change before we 
Pfiy.qny piqre ’, .... — Franklin Dmitryev 

■ . 1 i 
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(continued from page 1) 

college youth on the bus from State Teachers’ College, 
and they found out that Mrs. Parks was going to be tried 
on a certain day — I think it was Wednesday. 

“The students came here to the church,” Rev. King 
said, “because we have a mimeograph machine, and they 
wanted to run off some leaflets. And to tell the truth, what 
I believe caused the Montgomery Bus Boycott was the 
Montgomery Advertiser, the white daily paper.” 

He went on to explain that the youth had run off a 
couple hundred leaflets and passed them out in the Black 
community. Somehow the Montgomery Advertiser got a 
leaflet, and reprinted it just as it had been written, so that 
everybody, and especially the whites, could read it that 
Sunday morning. They also editorialized about it, saying 

what the hell do these damn n want? What the hell 

are they planning? And that’s what really set the whole 
thing off, the talking about staying off the buses for one 
day to protest Mrs. Parks’ arrest. 

. . . Rev. King thought, like everyone else in Montgom- 
ery, that it was just going to be a one-day demonstration 
for Mrs. Parks. But after the Blacks boycotted the buses 
that Wednesday, and then went back to the bus stops on 
Thursday, something else happened. All the bus xlrivers 
— and they were all white then — would pull up to a stop 
and, where there were all Blacks standing there, went on 
by without picking up a single one of them. 

The reaction of the Blacks was, “What the hell! We 
walked yesterday ... we can walk today.” And that, Rev. 
King said, was the beginning of the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott. And they kept on walking from that day on — for 
over nine months — until they won. 

“WHEN A STORM RISES” 

. . . Actually, the idea of a boycott had been around 
Montgomery for a long time. People waiting at the bus 
stops were often passed by with the buses half empty in 
front and crowded in the rear . . . when Blacks would get 
together; they’d often talk about getting their own bus 
system so they wouldn’t have to put up with their treat- 
ment. 

. . . Northern Blacks, especially those who left the South 
in the ’20s and ’30s used to make statements and jokes 
about the backwardness and fear of Southern Blacks. 
When the boycott erupted, they were stunned, asking; 
“Who are these Negroes in the South, and where did they 
come from?” They never realized that the most oppres- 
sed people of any society are the most likely to revolt 
against it. 

. . .It was the taste of freedom, a taste that was won 
after nine long months of continuous meetings and of 
planning and setting up a new transportation system for 
60,000 Blacks in Montgomery. This was done while the 
constant terror, bombings, harassment, intimidation, fir- 
ings and practically every form of inhuman treatment 
you can think of were thrown against the entire Black 
community in those months of struggle. That’s what was 
so terrific — in the face of all of this, they fought and 
won. 

Few can look out upon a calm sea and tell when a 
storm will rise and the tides will sweep all filth to the 
shore. No one can set the time, date or place for the self 
activities of foe Blacks, as the Communist and other radi- 
cal parties have always tried to do. They all cling to the 
conception of plan, and think that if they do not plan it for 
the Blacks, it cannot be done; and if a party leader does 
not lead the movement, that it is a useless movement. 

. . . They simply could not believe that Blacks in the 
South, where the whole social, political, legal and 
economic system was organized to keep them in bondage, 
could succeed in fighting against such overwhelming 
force. Because of this, they could not begin to understand 
the tremendous power and influence the bus boycott had 
among other Blacks in the South. 

Farm Revolt Day rally 

Around 2,500 farmers, workers and unemployed workers 
rallied in Waterloo, Iowa on Farm Revolt bay, Nov. 1, to 
demonstrate against Reaganomics. As one sign of soli- 
darity between farmers and workers, Iowa farmers do- 
nated sausage to 6,000 unemployed workers. 

Area farmers had donated 68 hogs, and members of the 
United Food and Commercial Workers Union (UFCW) 
processed the meat into sausage at their worker-owned 
plant in Waterloo. The rally was staged at the UAW local 
hall — the local for thousands of laid off John Deere 
tractor workers — and sponsored by the Iowa Farm Unity 
Coalition, part of the North American Farm Alliance 
(NAFA). 

Ground for this rally was laid in the widening move- 
ments of support between farmers and unemployed, from 
the union members who helped try to stop the sale of the 
farm of Ava and Bernard Bates, Black farmers in Hill 
City, Kansas, to the American Agriculture Movement 
chapters voting to support the Greyhound strike. Farm 
Revolt Day was not the end of revolt on the farms. 

• — Thanks to American Agriculture News 

and NAFA 


Detroit, Mich. — On Nov. 6 we held “Indignant Heart; 
A Memorial Meeting for Charles Denby.” The multi- 
dimensionality of the 100 who came out left a deep im- 
pression on all of us even before a single word was said. 
Every chapter in Denby’s life was represented in that 
room, from Alabama struggles over 50 years and more, 
through Denby’s three decades in the shops, as well as 
the many university classes he addressed, to the political 
tendencies he had an impact on. Over half the audience 
was Black, and far from the majority being of Denby’s 
generation, his impact on youth was evident from the 
many who came. 

In the lobby the most magnificent exhibition of Denby’s 
life-story was displayed. There were photographs of 
Denby at work with News & Letters and in freedom 
struggles. There were reviews of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal and letters from its readers. 
There were leaflets from the shops and from civil rights 
battles, selections from his “Worker’s Journal” columns 
and from Workers Battle Automation. Many stayed after 
the meeting to study the displays. One labor history pro- 
fessor who taught Indignant Heart in his classes was 
nevertheless surprised at the exhibition, saying how taken 
he was with what it showed of the organization behind the 
book. 

FROM THE SHOPS TO MONTGOMERY 

All this was yet prologue to the program itself. The 
room was alive with Denby’s presence, and the presence 
of the whole history of Marxist-Humanism, in the re- 
membr-ances and the music, in the readings from Indig- 
nant Heart and in Raya Dunayevskaya’s closing presen- 
tation on “Charles Denby — Worker-Editor, Marxist- 
Humairist.” 

We heard of his experiences in the shops. So vivid were 
they that it almost felt like an editing session for the next 
issue of N&L, as we heard about Denby taking the floor in 
a contract fight with Irv Bluestone, leading a walkout 
agaiust smoke in the shop, creating a rank-and-file paper 
— the Stinger — and smuggling it into the plant. They 
spoke of his impact on 18-year-old workers, facing pro- 
duction for the first time. And when John Allison, with his 
own 32 years at Chrysler, told of how discussions with 
Denby on shop problems always ended up viewing civil 
rights, women’s rights, the whole of society, with his 
“philosophy of liberation,” a murmur of recognition 
swept the room. 

Interwoven with the remembrances were the audience’s 
readings from Indignant Heart. So powerfully did the 


readings connect with the remembrances that it was often 
hard to tell where one stopped and the other began. We 
heard Rosa Parks get up to tell of her meetings with 
Denby about the Montgomery Bus Boycott, and of reading 
how Denby had re-told her story in his book. And then 
suddenly Denby’s own words were read out, speaking of 
his journey to Alabama in 1956. 

WORLD IMPACT OF DENBY’S LIFE 

The world impact of Denby’s life was underlined by the 
many messages to the meeting, from an Alabama civil 
rights activist and from the founder of the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade, from Scottish Marxist- Humanist 
Harry McShane and from Felix Martin in California. 
There were words from friends in Britain and in Ger- 
many. But nowhere was the international dimension of 
Denby’s life better expressed than when the reading from 
Indignant Heart on the two-way road of freedom ideas 
between Africa and America was followed by soloist San- 
dra Hines’ wonderful performance of the song “Biko.” 

As was fitting, the program was permeated also with 
the battle of ideas, whether that was John Alan contrast- 
ing the vision of Denby’s autobiography to Nkrumah’s, or 
Diane Lee arguing with those intellectuals who don’t 
understand the difference between Part I and Part II of 
Indignant Heart. They don’t understand “Universal/Indi- 
vidual,” she said, because they don’t see that in Chapter 1 
there is an individual born in Lowndes County, Alabama, 
in a particular place and time, and by the last chapter 
that individual has folly expressed the world universal of 
freedom. 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s presentation traced her own 
deep, 35-year-long relationship with Denby, and the rela- 
tionship of this worker-editor to a philosophy of liberation. 
Much of her speech can be studied in N&L, on Denby’s 
labor to help create Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution, and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. When Raya, in 
speaking of the “new” in the world at the birth of News 
and Letters Committees, with the struggles against 
Automation and the East European revolts, spoke directly 
to Rosa Parks on the Montgomery Bus Boycott and its 
place in the concluding chapter of Marxism and Freedom, 
all of us felt that there was no separation between Den- 
by’s life-story and the “trilogy of revolution.” 

After Raya spoke, we all linked hands and sang “We 
Shall Overcome.” 

— Michael Connolly 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. We stand for the development of a new 
human society based on the principles of Marx’s 
Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, is 
the editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board and 
National Chairwoman of the Committees, is the 
author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx's Human- 
ism internationally as American Civilization on Trial 
concretizes it on the American scene and shows 
the two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Where Marxism and Freedom, whose structure 
was grounded in the movement from practice 
throughout the 200 years from 1776 to Today, dis- 
closes Marx's "new Humanism,” both interna- 
tionally and in its American roots, Philosophy and. 
Revolution, in recreating Marx's philosophic roots 
both in the Hegelian dialectic and in the actual 
revolutionary movements of his day, articulated 
these forces of revolution as Reason — Labor, 
Black, Youth, Women — of our day. By tracing and 
paralleling this age's 30-year movement from prac- 
tice to theory with our own theoretical develop- 
ment for the same three decades, Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S. has met the challenge of the “new 
moments” in the last decade of Marx's life by dis- 
closing in them a trail to the 1980s. It is this trail, 
these paths of revolution — be it in the birth of a 
whole new generation of revolutionaries, including 
the transformation of Women's Liberation as an 
idea whose time has come into a Movement or the 
emerj»ence s of a whole new Third World — that 
form the’ c&nfenV bfRosa Luxemburg, Women's 


Liberation and Mart's Philosophy of Revolution. 

This work challenges post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx's Marxism. At a time when the nuclear 
world is threatened with the extinction of civiliza- 
tion itself it becomes imperative not only to reject 
what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of 
the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of thepry. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality "purified of all that interferes with its 
universalism, i.e., with freedom itself," we or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party "to lead". The development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is record- 
ed in the documents and on microfilm available to 
all under the title. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states; "It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor." We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom strug- , 
gles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in these prin- 
ciples, is invited to join- us. Send for a; copy of the 
Constitution Of News and Letters Committees.' > 
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In-person report of deepening revolt against Pinochet in Chile 


Editor’s Note: The following description of Chile in October, 
1983 is by a Chilean political refugee who returned there after 
six years. 

The shantytown dwellers, workers and unemployed, 
have thrown up barricades in the street protests which 
they have turned to as the only way out of an intolerable 
situation — not because today’s barricades will overthrow 
President Pinochet, but to learn today so they will be 
ready for tomorrow’s insurrectionary barricades. And the 
youth are always in the front lines, the youth who grew up 
under ten years of dictatorship and haven’t had a chance 
to study theory, but are very clear about what they want. 

When you hear that Chile’s national debt is $20 billion 
and that’s almost $2,000 per person, it doesn’t tell you 
what that means until you see the shantytowns ringing 
Santiago. When you see that the people themselves had to 
build a special school for children, some now in their 
teens, who could never learn to read and write due to the 
effects of malnutrition; when you see an eight-year-old 
child having to go to work to support his family, then you 
begin to understand. 

People who were children at the time of the 1973 milit- 
ary coup are now grown with families of their own. As 
there has been absolutely no construction of low-income 
housing for ten years, they are all doubled and tripled up 
with other families. In a shantytown for 1,000 families, 
there are 5,000. 

This situation has exploded into land seizures and 
squatting on vacant urban land by Committees of the 
Homeless. The people of a shantytown, where everyone 
knows everyone else, form and lead these committees — 
outsiders are not welcome. Necessity brings them to- 
gether. First they petition and run through all the legal 


means; when that doesn’t work, they decide together to 
seize the land. They wait for the best moment, and on a 
few minutes’ notice, 1,000 families will occupy a vacant 
lot. They set up tents and tarps, and organize themselves 
into committees for self-defense, sanitation, education, 
outside relations, etc. 

They decide, “Tomorrow we’ll see whose land it is and 
then start negotiating, but from a position of strength.” 
There have been many land occupations, but only the two 
largest, with some 10,000 families, have survived the 
police. In one toma, the cops attacked and attacked, but 
with 10,000 squatters, all the police accomplished was to 
split it in half. Then the people seized more land on either 
side, so that the cops created two tomas where there 
had been one. It would take the military to remove them 
now. 

Throughout Chile today there are organizations of 
grass-roots representatives of the masses, including youth 
clubs, sports clubs, unions, shantytown organizations, 
and unions of the unemployed, who now number 
over 30%. One slogan of the street protests is “Un- 
employed, there is ‘help wanted’ in the struggle.” 

Before the coup, labor unions were the strongest mass 
organizations, but not now. The Homeless Committees are 
more powerful today. The unions were completely de- 
stroyed by the government after 1973. Under the repres- 
sion, Chilean labor, to whom a strike used to mean a 
factory occupation, has been reduced to small, ineffective 
picket lines. Union leaders are appointed and don’t repre- 
sent the rank-and-file. Whenever there has been a strike, 
all the union militants have been fired, with no hope of 
getting rehired. ' v 

All these new forms of organization are taking place. But 


when you talk to the leaders of the opposition parties in 
Chile today — whether the Communist Party, Socialist 
Party, MIR, etc. — they are talking a completely diffe- 
rent language than is the rank-and-file. Many of the so- 
called “Left” leaders are calling for non-violence and re- 
straint, but they can’t stop the process that has begun in 
the streets and shantytowns, whose people feel the class 
struggle in all its harshness every day, and cannot escape 
like the party leaders from the middle and professional 
classes. The political leaders are taking advantage of the 
mass pressure to make a change at the top — all the 
while with their eyes on future government posts for 
themselves — which will not mean anything for the 
people. 

The reality of Chile today is that the “Days of Protest” 
called by the opposition political leaders have merely put 
a date on what the masses are doing every day. The 
masses take up the day to day fight in their own way, 
although the huge marches are important as well. The 
Left is discussing how to link the “organized” protests to 
those in the shantytowns, while some are saying people 
should only organize on their own ground in the shanty- 
towns. 

A fundamental question for the revolutionary Left is 
how to treat the political opening now arising from the 
demand for democratization and change Deing made by 
some of the bourgeoisie as well as the masses. They are 
discussing how to relate the broad mass struggle to the 
more organic neighborhood struggles. People are hungry 
to read any books they can get from any point of view on 
revolution and the so-called socialist countries, to see if 
they are socialist, and to discuss what kind of society we 
want to build in Chile. 


South Korean protests 
against Chun Doo Hwan 

Editor’s Note: Soo III is the name assumed by a 
South Korean youth who has been active in the student 
underground there. Below we print excerpts from an 
interview on the Reagan tour of East Asia and the 
opposition movement in South Korea. 

One obvious purpose of Reagan’s trip is to strengthen 
the military alliance of the U.S. and Korea as well as 
Japan. Reagan also wants to get Japan to increase its 
military spending. I believe this is meant to both tie down 
the Japanese economy and to make the Asian strategy of 
the U.S. less vulnerable to unrest in Korea. 

You must understand that the attitude of Koreans to- 
ward the U.S. was changed greatly by Kwangju (the 
Kwangju Uprising of May, 1980. See November, 1980 
N&L). Since then the opposition has not only concentrat- 
ed on democratic reforms from the military dictatorship. 
The people, especially the youth, now see the U.S. as a 
main obstacle to freedom. There have been many signs of 
this anti-Americanism. The increase in student protests in 
recent months are directed at the trip. 

On the whole the situation is very explosive. It may 
seem peaceful and stable from the outside but inside the 
country it is the opposite. When you walk down the street 
there are police everywhere. Chun Doo Hwan has never 
been able to rest since the time he seized power. 

Now with the 007 plane that was Shot down and the 
bombing in Burma, Chun has preempted all the regular 
TV and radio programming. All day there are propagan- 
da broadcasts calling alerts, telling the people the country 
is going to be invaded. The leadership would like to keep 
the country in a state of permanent fear. 

The people hate the police very deeply. It is important 
to know that the regular police force was inherited from 
the Japanese occupation. There are still many officers 
who served the Japanese against the people during the 
long occupation. After the liberation they were main- 
tained and there has been quite a struggle with many 
incidents since then. If you know the history of anti- 
government incidents in Korea, each usually begins at the 
police station. They are the first target of the people’s 
anger. 

Our foreign debt of $40 billion is the fourth largest in the 
world. The economy is controlled by a small clique of 
corporate leaders. But actually, many of the large-scale 
factories are run by the government. The government is 
trying to deal with the debt by increasing exports. The 
main strategy involves keeping wages very low and pro- 
hibiting any kind of independent unions. The labor move- 
ment is essentially underground. You probably know that 
there have been many strikes this year. The struggle of 
the miners and peasants is especially significant. 

The students have been the leading force in the open 
protests. Every day they show their courageous will. My 
own years at school were dotted with protests. The stu- 
dents know that they aren’t the force that will overthrow 
the government. But many are involved in underground 
study groups and they want to test themselves. 

Frankly speaking, I cannot say that all of the oppressed 
people of Korea are fully aware of the struggle for socia- 
lism. But I trust the situation itself is making them more 
revolutionary every day. Someday their complaints will 
explode in a big revolt. 


Opposition to Bishop’s murder, Grenada invasion 

New York, N.Y. — A memorial meeting for the murder- • 


ed Prime Minister Maurice Bishop of Grenada drew over 
1,000 people to Hunter College, Nov. 4. Sponsored by the 
Progressive Students of Hunter College, the speakers and 
film of Grenada brought together Black, and white and 
Caribbean students and community people who supported 
the Grenadian revolution. They were so anxious to discuss 
it that many didn’t leave even after the long program was 
over, standing in the street to talk. 

Bishop had spoken to a crowd of 2,500 at Hunter College 
last summer, and the students were proud to have known 
him. The President of the Student Governement called 
him “the first youth of the 1980s to gain power.” 

Two speakers from the Caribbean People’s Alliance 
emphasized both the 150-year-long history of U.S. inter- 
vention in the hemisphere. 

In the four years the New Jewel Movement was in 
power, Grenada’s economy improved dramatically by its 
own efforts. It had the highest growth rate in the region 
and reduced unemployment from 50 to 14%. “The U.S. 
would like to see the Caribbean as floating Bantustans,” 
one speaker remarked. He emphasized that the Caribbean 
nations which aided the U.S. invasion are all facing op- 
position movements at home much like the New Jewel 
Movement. Their own people are asking how it was that a 
poor country like Grenada could establish free education, 
two-months paid maternity leave and other changes that 
their “democracies” have not. 

“Because the Grenadian revolution was a success, it 
has been assassinated,” he said. Imperialism had planned 
the invasion for years, he stated, but realized it would be 
difficult to accomplish while Bishop was alive or if it were 
thought he had been killed by the Right. Even so, he 
pointed out, it took 6,000 U.S. troops eight days to conquer 
the island, whose entire adult population would fit into 
Yankee Stadium with room to spare. This exposes the 
vulnerability of capitalism, he said. 

Many of the speakers repeated that Grenada is danger- 
ous to the U.S. because it is Black and English-speaking,’ 
and there are 30 million Black people in the U.S. Rev. 
Daughtry of the Black United Front emphasized that the 
U.S. government needn’t go to Grenada or Cuba to And its 
enemies; they are only a subway ride from Hunter Col- 
lege in the Black ghettoes. 

Daughtry also said the the Bishop murder should re- 
mind us to think about how we handle internal differ- 
ences, and to remember that the real enemy is always 
nearby to manipulate them. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — One of the first responses here to 
the U.S. invasion of Grenada was a picket line organized 
by several groups from the Black community outside a 
Marine recruiting station in a Black neighborhood. It was 
a loud and lively demonstration, with many people engag- 
ing in verbal confrontation with the Marine recruiters 
who came outside to watch. 

We received a strong positive response from people 
passing by. But the report in the L.A. Times the next day 
continued the pattern of lies that surrounded the invasion 
itself. It said there were 150 protesters, and that we didn’t 
disturb “business as usual” for the Marines. In fact, there 
were 300 of us, and we forced the recruiting station to 
close down ! 


Oakland, Cal. — Over 5,000 people marched and rallied 
in Mosswood Park, Nov. 12, against Reagan’s invasion of 
Grenada. This Bay Area demonstration was a refreshing 
departure from the usual practice because it went 
through a Black community of Oakland where many 
neighborhood people joined the march. The march was 
also predominately Third World people, with many 
American Blacks, Caribbeans, Latinos and Native Ameri- 
cans. 

The discussions at our News & Letters literature table 
reflected not only the instant revulsion to Reagan’s inva- 
sion of a tiny Black nation, but also a hunger for new 
ideas to help revolutions like Grenada succeed. Part of 
that interest carried over from our challenge to the Lef- 
tists who organized a teach-in on Grenada at Berkeley a 
few days before; - 

What was presented there was an expose of Reagan’s 
lies on Grenada, but the audience also wanted to know 
more about why the popular Maurice Bishop was mur- 
dered. Professor Hintzen, a speaker from the Caribbean, 
said it was Reagan’s attitude toward Grenada which 
created the conditions for the coup. But he didn’t criticize 
Austin and Coard’s view of socialism, only that their coup 
was strategically a mistake. 

There was no mention of the Russians who didn’t share 
Castro’s opposition to Bishop’s murder, nor the fact that 
when their kind of “socialists” — who reduce socialism to 
growth through an economic model — get power, they are 
very experienced in supplyside economics, as anyone in a 
bread line in Poland will testify. 

While the speakers “answered” that they weren’t about 
to “engage in a theoretical debate on the nature of revolu- 
tion,” that debate is going on as a dimension of genuine 
mass movements in this country. 


"News & Letters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
It is our aim to assure its publication and to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” 

from the Constitution of News and Letters Committees 
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Nov. 12 protests 


Ann Arbor blockade 
shuts down radiation lab 


Washington, D.C . . 

by Jim Mills, Youth columnist 

The most remarkable aspect of the Nov. 12 march in 
Washington, D.C. was its spontaneous outpouring against 
U.S. interventions into Third World countries. I talked to 
demonstrator after demonstrator who said he or she 
decided to come there only after the invasion of Grenada. 
That brazenly imperialist occupation as well as the 
deaths of the 239 Marines in Lebanon and the massive 
anti-nuclear protests against Euromissiles — all taking 
place within a week’s time — provoked this mass re- 
sponse by 20,000 marchers. 

At this pivotal moment, the Nov. 12 Coalition provided a 
fitting form for the day’s activities by singling out for 
protest the agencies of Reagan’s reactionary Administra- 
tion. There were three initial rallies at three sites. At the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Haitian and 
Central American freedom fighters and refugees spoke 
about human rights abuses at 
the hands of their rulers, who 
are supported by the Reagan 
Administration. The rally at the 
State Department protested the 
interventionist policies of the 
U.S. and the intensification of 
the arms race. And there was a 
rally at the Department of 
Health and Human Services, to 
show the relationship between Reagan’s war at home as 
well as on other peoples. 

Feeder marches from each of the rallies poured into a 
single massive march past the White House and down 
onto the Ellipse. As we walked, one woman told me that 
this march Was more unified than the one on March 27, 
1981, the first massive protest against intervention into 
Central America. Indeed, the form of the march encom- 
passed a new, broader totality of the movement. 

Many of the people who participated had already been 
at local demonstrations protesting the invasion of Grena- 
da. There was no doubt that both this Nov. 12 protest, and 
the ones that occurred in the days before it over Grenada, 
reflected a sensitivity to the rapidly developing changes 
in the objective situation around the globe. 

Yet the speakers on Nov. 12 did not seem to catch the 
newness of this situation. One had the feeling that the 
protest was seen by many organizers as merely a tool to 
change from a Republican Administration to a Democra- 
tic one. Thus, there were reformist speakers who ended 
up putting forth electoral strategies. In contrast I felt that 
the protesters came precisely because they refuse to wait 
for or be limited by electoral change. Otherwise it may be 
too late. 
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Thus, I talked to many people active in anti-nuclear 
organizations who have now joined the resistance to Rea- 
gan’s conventional wars going on now. ‘‘El Salvador is 
Spanish for Vietnam,” besides an often repeated slogan 
seen on buttons and banners on Nov. 12, was as well a 
theme in discussions I had with a number of radicals 
from the ‘60s who were now returning to activism in face 
of Reagan’s quick-step rush' into militarization and war. 
Most prominent in this regard was the presence of mem- 
bers of Vietnam Veterans Against the War (VVAW) 
whose ranks had shrunk after 1975 and the liberation of 
Vietnam but who were present in growing numbers. One 
group of VVAW members carried a banner and was ac- 
companied by young children who chanted, marine drill- 


Strike at Art Steel 

Bronx, N.Y. — Art Steel workers went out on strike on 
Nov. 7 when the old contract ended. We didn’t expect a 
strike ourselves, but the company forced us to it. One of 
the causes was their not paying 50% of our 1982 vacation 
and on top of this, these slavedrivers for over 60 years 
wanted to take away the few benefits we have won over 
these years of sacrifices, strikes and arguments. 

They wanted to cut our sick days, holidays and nearly 
half our medical benefits. They offered to pay off the 1982 
vacation by making us take one day off a month, knowing 
full well that each and every worker had said that vaca- 
tion was not negotiable, was untouchable. And they we- 
ren’t even going to pay that vacation at all to those on 
temporary lay-off. 

One of the tactics the company has used is these lay- 
offs and callbacks of workers. And the most abusive part 
is the clause in the contract that a worker loses all recall 
rights after one year of lay-off. For example workers with 
12 years seniority have now lost that right — only workers 
with 18 years seniority are working. 

But as we can see, the workers are united to the end. 
The proof is that we are out in the street protesting the 
abuses and arbitrariness with which the Art Steel- com- 
pany would treat workers with 20, 30 and 40 years on the 
job, trying to take away the benefits we won over those 
years through our sweat, sacrifice and blood. We will 
remain united to the final consequences. Let only one 
thing he. heard; xalr xights. No. decent contract; n0 jyork. 

— Art Steel workers 


style: “If I had a low IQ, I’d be in the White House, too.” 

What I sensed in Washington was not only the presence 
of some of the activists of a decade ago who have return- 
ed because of Reagan’s militarized words and deeds, but 
a willingness to link opposition to the U.S. policies at 
home as well as abroad, a search to find ways of forging 
a unity of a number of movements. One marcher said, “I 
don’t want to live in a fascist country. At home there is 
democracy only for the white upper class, and abroad we 
do what we want to other countries without regard to 
what they want.” 

Another woman marcher who had participated in a 
sit-in at a war research lab at the University of Michigan 
(see story, this page) noted: “So much emphasis on nu- 
clear weapons, it takes away money for human services. 
I don’t know where to draw the line.” 

It is precisely that kind of ‘not drawing the line’ that 
can lead to a genuine opposition to militarism at home 
and abroad, that can lead to openings for unifying support 
for Central American and Caribbean revolution 
unseparated from the necessary social transformation 
needed here at home. 



Nov. 12 protest of 4,000 in Los Angeles. 


.. .Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, Cal. — More than 4,000 determined people 
came out on Nov. 12 to march against the escalating 
insanity of Reagan’s America. The crowd was diverse and 
included large numbers of Central Americans, Blacks 
carrying signs reading “Afro-Americans Oppose the In- 
vasion of Grenada,” a contingent of striking garment 
workers, and young white anti-nuclear activists. Some 
demonstrators had come from other states, including Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Utah. For many people, it was the 
first demonstration they had ever attended. 

Starting at Shatto Park and moving down Wilshif-e 
Boulevard for more than a mile, we made our way to 
MacArthur Park where others joined us for an exuberant 
rally sponsored by the Nov. 12 Coalition, a group of 100 
peace, civil rights, labor, political, and religious organiza- 
tions. 

All this took place under a constant drizzle, but nothing 
could dampen the protesters’ spirits as they shouted slo- 
gans and waved signs and symbols which expressed their 
feelings including a 15-foot-high effigy of that ex-host of 
Death Valley Days clutching a fistful of war bucks. 

Police on horseback and armed with long clubs accom- 
panied the stream of marchers, channeling them into one 
lane of the busy street. At one point, the procession pas- 
sed a graphic display of what the Reagan Administration 
is defending in Central America. Several members of a 
guerrilla theatre group were huddled together at the edge 
of the sidewalk. A nun knelt and prayed over the blood- 
stained corpses of campesinos while soldiers moved from 
one to the other kicking or battering the bodies with their 
rifle butts. All the while, the steady drone of helicopters 
and strafing blasted out at the crowd from a nearby tape 
recorder. None of this seemed to register on the impas- 
sive faces of the cops on horseback as they trotted on 
past, nor did the constant cries of “Off your horses and 
join the people,” have any effect. 

At the rally, reggae music was interspersed among a 
variety of speakers all condemning Reagan’s actions on a 
number of fronts, from nuclear escalation, to continued 
intervention not only in Central America and the Carib- 
bean but a number of areas around the globe as well, to 
continued retrogressionism against labor and minorities 
at home. All of this was echoed in the cries of the crowd 
who constantly called for “bread not bombs,” “jobs, not 
juggernaughts,” “freedom not firestorms.” 

— Participant, News and Letters Committees 



Ann Arbor, Mich. — We left the radiation lab of the 
University of Michigan School of Engineering shouting, 
“We shut it down! We shut it down!” after sitting in for 
48 hours. The purpose of the sit-in was to stop nuclear 
research during the time we were there. We succeeded. 

Twenty -seven of us started the blockade, which was 
organized by the Progressive Student Network, on Mon- 
day, Nov. 7. We chose the radiation lab because the re- 
search done there contributes directly to the arms race. 
Professor Thomas B.A. Senior is researching techniques 
for shielding against the effects of EMP (electromagnetic 
pulses) which is a surge of energy after a nuclear detona- 
tion which burns out solid state circuitry and conse- 
quently all our communication systems. Professor Senior 
is outspoken in support of military research. 

While we were inside on Tuesday night, there was a 
rally outside in which 300 supporters of the sit-in held a 
candlelight march from the house of university president 
Harold Shapiro to the east engineering building where the 
blockade was taking place. 

Earlier, on Monday, we began the sit-in by gathering at 
noon at East Quad and marching two blocks to the lab. It 
was locked and people were working inside. We stayed 
out of sight, sending two people to knock on the door to 
the lab and then 27 of us poured in. 

We sat down in front of the main doors, packed six 
deep. We tied the two back doors shut and stationed one 
or two people at each. Graduate students and security 
guards literally had to step on us to enter the lab. At 5 
p.m., Monday, Senior sent in two security guards to re- 
lieve graduate students who had been sent to guard the 
lab equipment and keep an eye on us. 

How can shutting down a research lab be so important? 
I feel the way to start disarming is by protesting or clos- 
ing down something close at hand. At the same time, I 
wonder if some of the activists say that with the intent of 
changing capitalism, and not just Reaganism. When they 
say they want a “peaceful world” it seems to me that 
they often limit that to dismantling the Pentagon. I’m not 
so sure that they want to dismantle the government. 

Last year when opposition to military research at U of 
M was being talked about, the emphasis was on trying to 
work within the system to negotiate and bargain for 
guidelines on non-classified military research. The Board 
of Regents voted the guidelines down in June when there 
weren’t any students around the protest. This year direct 
action is being taken. 

Although the 27 of us were focusing on a particular 
action, each of us realized that it would take global con- 
sciousness to achieve change. The invasion of Grenada, 
which happened a few days before, was a concrete turn- 
ing point. It made people open their eyes to the actions of 
our government. If the movement isn’t going to be divid- 
ed again like in the ’60s, we need to continue conscious- 
ness-raising actions. — Sit-in protester 


I Youth in Revolt | 

South Korean dictator Chun Doo Hwan’s detention of 
dozens of dissidents didn’t stop students at three campus- 
es in Seoul from protesting, Nov. 11 and 12, against Rea- 
gan's visit there, and 400 students from rallying the next 
day. Ten days earlier, more than 1,000 students in Seoul 
chanted “Down with fascist President Chun!,” threw 
stones at riot police, and passed out leaflets demanding 
Reagan cancel his visit. Students also demonstrated in 
Japan before and during Reagan’s visit there. 

* * * 

“Murderers, murderers!” was the cry of thousands of 
young people who surrounded the U.S. embassy in Mexico 
City Nov. 8. referring to U.S. actions with regard to Gre- 
nada, Nicaragua, and El Salvador. 

* * * 

The White House has angrily warned Stanford Univer- 
sity that it may not get the Ronald Reagan presidential 
papers. After a campaign by Stanford students and fa- 
culty, the university had backed out on turning control of 
the proposed Reagan Center for Public Affairs over to the 
ultra-conservative Hoover Institute. 

* * Ht 

“I feel like an occupier in a foreign country. My hope is 
that more and more soldiers will refuse to serve in Leba- 
non and that they will put more pressure on the govern- 
ment to pull out entirely.” These words shocked Israeli 
Prime Minister Shamir and his “Defense” Minister when 
an Israeli soldier told them this and compared them to 
the Nazis in Europe and the Russians in Afghanistan. 
About 100 soldiers have been convicted of refusing tc 
serve in Lebanon, and many more have been excused 
from duty. 

* * * 

Johanna Lourens and Carl Niehaus. two white South- 
Africans, both 23, were sentenced to prison terms in 
Johannesburg, for aiding the African National Congress, 
a Black guerrilla movement, seeking to overthrow the 
white government. v> ... .• 
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LIFE AMD TIMES 


By Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

A new stage in the battle against ruling Social Credit 
(Socred) Party anti-worker, anti-human needs, “re- 
straint” programs began Nov. 1, when 45,000 members of 
the British Columbia Government Employees Union 
tBCGEU) walked out on strike. The strike was precipi- 
tated by the refusal of Bill Bennett, head of Socred and 
ideological twin of Reagan and Thatcher, to retract Bill 3, 
the Public Sector Restraint Act. Under this bill, the gov- 
ernment took control over determining dismissals of 
public employees, thus eliminating seniority. Bennett 
threatened to begin implementation by firing 1,600 work- 
ers, Oct. 31. 

The movement opposed to Socred’s policies has swelled 
since it first appeared in one of the largest demonstrations 
in BC history, held in Victoria, July 27. Tens of thousands 
came to protest the legislation Socred had introduced: a 
series of bills attacking labor, including Bill 3, along with 
cuts in social programs such as the practical elimination 
of the Human Rights Commission. After the July de- 
monstration, a coalition of trade unions, called Operation 
Solidarity, was formed. 

What is new in the BC Solidarity movement is the wide 
participation and support of many community organiza- 
tions, which formed their own coalition after a second 
mass demonstration in Vancouver in August. They repre- 
sent such diverse groups as tenants rights, the disabled,, 
anti-poverty, anti-war, Women Against the Budget, Unit- 
ed Native Nations, Chinese-Canadians for Human Rights, 
consumers, environmentalists, religious minorities, and 
many others. Established churches have also seriously 
participated. All have come together on an anti-Socred 
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Workers strike in British Columbia 


Government employees strike in British Columbia. 

basis, and along with labor, the Solidarity coalition repre- 
sents close to one million people. 

On Oct. 15, a third mass protest of 50,000 was held in 
Vancouver during the Socred party convention. Other ac- 
tions have included a one-day occupation of Bennett’s of- 
fices on Sept. 16 by 80 protesters, and a series of “focus 


weeks” on specific issues, such as housing, so that 
member groups of Solidarity have the opportunity to pub- 
licize the effects of proposed legislation on the Commun- 
ity- 

Members and supporters of Solidarity see the move- 
ment’s impact due not only to its anti-Socred base, but 
also to its attempt to move beyond the narrow focus of 
just economic or labor issues, to social questions. Thus 
the discussions around education expenditure cuts, 
coupled with Socred ideologues’ statements that education 
is a privilege and not a right, have meant a deeper look at 
what the quality of education means in BC. In the Solidar- 
ity coalition itself, the community groups have full right 
to take the floor and are members of the steering com- 
mittee. The coalition has begun to publish its own weekly 
paper, Solidarity Times. 

One Solidarity supporter observed, “When it comes to 
labor, Bennett is like Poland’s Jaruzelski. He doesn’t 
necessarily want to eliminate unions, he would just like 
them to be no trouble and do nothing.” BC workers, how- 
ever, have a different future in mind. On Nov. 8, 28,000 
members of the BC Teachers Federation and 26,000 allied 
workers in the Canadian Public Employees Union joined 
the BCGEU workers on strike. 

* * * 

As we go to the press, a tentative agreement has been an- 
nounced, but the reaction from strikers has been very 
mixed. As the BC Teachers Federation vice president put 
it: “The strike has been suspended. It has not been called 
off.” 

(Thanks to Lefty Morgan, Vancouver, for information 
included in this article.) 


Bolivia 

Once again Bolivia’s tin miners are on a revolutionary 
offensive. But this time their fire is directed not against a 
fascist military regime, but against the Left government 
of Hernan Siles Zuazo. The powerful national union feder- 
ation, led by Juan Lechin, has been demanding nationali- 
zation of all major industries under workers’ control, 
indefinite postponement of the foreign debt to the interna- 
tional bankers, and rejection of “all compromise with 
petty-bourgeois reformism.” In April, minors did not wait 
for the government, but simply took over and began ad- 
ministering the state mining company, Comibol. 

At the same time, the national Indian peasants’ union — 
the majortiy of the population are Indian peasants — 
stated: “We fight for a definitive liberation and the con- 
struction of a multinational and multicultural society 
... We do not want to be limited either to the class strug- 
gle or to the ethnic one.” Their July congress demanded 
that the national literacy campaign be conducted not in 
the government’s Spanish language, but in the Indian 
languages of the majority, Quechua and Aymara. They 
have also occupied land and, at the same time, archeolog- 
ical projects. They have thus simultaneously begun to 
enact indigenous control of their land and their culture. 

Despite efforts of the governing MIR, and the MNR and 
the Communist Party to infiltrate and control the Indian 
peasant congress — sometimes using physical threats — 
the radical, independent and Indian-oriented leadership 
of Gennaro Flores emerged from the congress with even 
greater support than before. 

Whether the workers’ and peasants’ organizations will 
move beyond resisting the Left government to actually 
taking power is an open question. It certainly has both the 
U.S. Ambassador and the Bolivian military 
worried, while the reformists charge that the masses 
are preparing the way for another military coup. 

Philippines 

While the Philippine masses have not yet succeeded in 
ridding themselves of Marcos, they continue to force con- 
cessions from his regime. Workers have gone on strikes 
nationwide, demanding a raise in wages in face of de- 
valuation of the peso by 27%. On Nov. 7 they won an 
increase, from $2.45 to $2.88 a day minimum wage. 

New expressions of opposition continue. A conference 
on dismantling U.S. military bases was convened Oct. 24 - 
26 at the University of the Philippines. It was organized 
by the Anti-Base Coalition of the Philippines and drew 
participants from other Asian and Pacific countries, in- 
cluding U.S.-controlled Guam. The final day, participants 
marched on the U.S. Embassy to present demands for 
removing the bases, and calling for an end to nuclear 
arms. 

A new, Left organization, the Nationalist Alliance for 
Justice, Freedom and Democracy (NA), held its first 
meeting in Manila on Nov. 5, the largest political gather- 
ing since the September memorials for Benigno Aquino 
Jr. Among the 35,000 participants were union and student 
activists, representatives of tribal groups, -and university 
intellectuals. The NA organizers describe the new group 
as an alternative to the Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines and its National Democratic Front. 

Protests continue, sometimes several in a day. On Nov. 
11, a six-hour funeral procession for Rolando Galman was 
joined by thousands who combined government protests, 
memorials to Aquino, and sympathy for Galman’s 


mother. Scores of Filipinos have never believed Marcos’ 
version, that Galman was Aquino’s killer. Later in the 
day, 10,00(1 demonstrators allied to organizations of 
lawyers, doctors and other professionals marched through 
the business district. One sign alluded to Marcos’ health: 
“Your doctor’s advice is, Please resign.” 

Poland 

Nov. 11, the unofficial Polish independence day, served 
as the occasion for new demonstrations in Poland. More 
than 7,000 people marched in Warsaw, while in Gdansk 
groups of hundreds of youth chanted “No freedom without 
Solidarity.” 

But it isn’t only on the streets that the movement is 
alive. In a recent interview Adam Michnik, one of the 
founders of KOR and a leader in Solidarity now facing 
trial, summed up the “future scenario” for the move- 
ment: “. . . (It) isn’t worth thinking about coming to an 
understanding with the present ruling group . . . One 
should not vest even the smallest hope in any of the dis- 
puting factions. . . (Our movement) should pay special 
attention to the situation in the Soviet Union. Upheavals 
are approaching there.” 

Michnik, himself, uses the time in prison to read, to 
study. He could be speaking for the whole world when he 
said “We . . . face either democratization or progressive 
decay and possible war. We work for democracy and 
peace.” 

The regime is so afraid of such ideas that they have 
forged documents to implicate Michnik in “an American 
plan to destabilize Poland.” 

— Urszula Wislanka 


In Brief ... 

ARGENTINA — The resounding victory of the reformist Left 
candidate, Raul Alfonsin, was a stunning blow to both the 
government and the Peronists. Of all major political fi- 
gures, Alfonsin has been the most critical of the Malvinas 
debacle, and the “disappearance” of the 20,000 under the 
fascist military. He has promised no amnesty for that 
crime against humanity. While Alfonsin’s reformism can 
hardly solve the country’s economic and political pro- 
blems, it creates a democratic opening where revolution- 
ary and protest movements can now organize openly. 

* * * * 

BRAZIL — With inflation running at 200%, unemployment 
rampant, and starvation at the door, the masses are 
demanding a cancellation of the huge International Mone- 
tary Fund debt , going on strike and rioting over food . On Oct . 
28, Sao Paolo subway riders burned two train stations in a 
protest against a totally defective transport system. Even 
the halls of Congress resounded with anger when the one 
Indian representative, elected by workers, Blacks, Indians 
and feminists from Sao Paolo, told a stunned and horrified 
room full of politicians: “To me, every minister is a thief.” 

i ] ■ * * * * 

CYPRUS — Turkish-occupied northern Cyprus increased ten- 
sions between: Greece and Turkey, Nov. 15, by declaring its 
independence as the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
and naming Rauf Denktash as its president. Turkey first 
invaded northern Cyprus in 1974 “to protect Turkish Cy- 
priots” after the Cyprian president was ousted in a coup 
backed by the Greek military. Approximately 120,000 of Cy- 
prus’ 620,000 citizens are Turkish, while half a million are 
Greek. 
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